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The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
Bailie  Creek,  Michigan 


THE  purpose  of  this  brochure  is  to  answer 
briefly  and  simply  a large  number  of  ques- 
tions which  are  daily  asked,  demanding  a 
reason  for  various  characteristic  features  of  the 
curative  regimen  and  methods  of  health  training 
which  within  recent  years  have  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  System. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  said  that  these  methods 
and  principles  do  not  rest  upon  merely  theoretical 
or  empirical  grounds.  It  should  be  acknowledged 
also  that  only  a few  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  this  regimen  have  originated  in  Battle  Creek. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  System  professes  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a thoroughly  up-to- 
date,  scientific  and  progressive  system  of  health 
culture  for  the  sick  and  the  well.  It  is  unique  only 
in  that  it  represents  the  pioneer  attempt  to  or- 
ganize under  one  management  the  best  results  of 
experience  and  the  latest  findings  of  medical  science 
in  everything  pertaining  to  health  culture  and  the 
treatment  of  the  sick. 

Its  claim  for  confidence  rests,  first,  upon  well- 
established  physiological  facts,  the  outgrowth  of 
extended  laboratory  research  by  numerous  ob- 
servers in  various  parts  of  the  world;  and  second, 
upon  the  provings  of  intelligent  and  carefully  con- 
trolled experience,  the  winnowed  results  of  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  nearly  a century  and 
have  finally  crystallized  into  practical  and  proven 
facts,  especially  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  chief  merit  claimed  for  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  System  is  that  it  is  not  a novelty  or  in 
any  sense  a new  departure,  but  rather,  like  the 
“Brook  Farm”  experiment  of  Ripley,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Emerson,  Alcott,  Thoreau,  and  their 
colleagues,  “an  effort  to  return  to  nature.”  On  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
some  years  before  his  death,  the  Concord  philos- 
opher, Bronson  Alcott,  recognized  in  the  enter- 
prise the  successful  working  out  of  some  of  the 
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ideals  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment.  The  Brook 
Farm  effort  failed  for  lack  of  financial  support,  but 
the  idea  of  a return  to  natural,  wholesome  ways, 
of  cultivating  sympathy  with  nature,  was  a spark 
from  Heaven’s  altar  which  could  not  be  extin- 
guished, a divine  thought  born  into  the  world  with 
a great  purpose  behind  it,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
suffering  race  and  stem  the  tide  of  invalidism  and 
inefficiency. 

The  Mystery  of  Healing 

In  these  days,  when  prophets  of  healing  are  ris- 
ing in  all  directions  and  crying,  “Lo  here,  and  lo 
there,”  when  mind  healers,  faith  healers,  and  layers 
on  of  hands,  along  with  patent  medicine  venders 
and  the  purveyors  of  magnetic  insoles,  electric  hair 
brushes,  and  mineral  waters,  savory  and  unsavory, 
are  fattening  upon  the  gullibility  of  the  public  in 
matters  which  pertain  to  health-getting,  it  is  essential 
that  the  invalid  should  obtain,  if  possible,  a clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  healing  process,  and  how 
the  work  of  curing  the  sick  man  is  carried  on. 

The  fundamental  principle  recognized  by  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  that  expressed  by  Dietl, 
the  pupil  of  the  famous  German  pathologist,  Ro- 
kitanski : “ Nature  alone  can  cure;  this  is  the 

highest  law  of  practical  medicine,  and  the  one  to 
which  we  must  adhere.  . . . Nature  creates  and 

maintains;  she  must  therefore  be  able  to  cure.” 

The  healing  power  is  in  the  blood;  it  is  the 
blood  that  heals,  or  rather,  the  creative  power 
which  formed  the  body  in  the  first  place,  and  which 
repairs  the  damage  done  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
life.  It  is  this  same  power  which  restores  disordered 
functions  and  repairs  damaged  tissue.  Physicians 
do  not  and  cannot  heal. 

Medicines,  baths,  and  other  so-called  remedial 
measures  are  powerless  to  heal.  All  that  physicians 
and  remedies  can  do  is  to  aid  in  removing  causes 
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of  disease  and  supplying  favorable  conditions. 
Physiological  measures,  such  as  water,  electricity, 
massage,  exercise,  and  sunlight,  regulation  of  diet 
and  clothing,  possess  a wonderful  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  healing  power  of  the  body  by  regu- 
lating the  movement  of  the  blood,  the  greatest  of  all 
remedial  agencies;  and  by  stimulating  the  vital 
activities  and  controlling  the  vital  forces  by  which 
the  healing  process  is  carried  on. 


Physiological  Remedies 

The  most  important  measures  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  the  sick  may  be  said  to  be 
fresh  air,  baihs,  exercise,  and  diet.  The  chronic 
invalid  can  be  made  well  only  by  being  recon- 
structed. The  sick  man  must  be  transformed  into 
a healthy  man  by  a process  of  gradual  change. 
Little  by  little  the  old  tissues  must  be  torn  down 
and  new  tissues  built  in  their  place. 

By  means  of  exercise  the  movement  of  the  blood 
is  accelerated  and  the  old  diseased  tissues  are  broken 
down  and  carried  out  of  the  body.  Exercise  always 
diminishes  weight.  Cold  baths  stimulate  the  de- 
struction of  tissues  increase  the  activity  of  the  heart 
and  of  all  the  vital  functions,  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  increase  the  appetite 
for  food.  Warm  baths  increase  the  elimination  of 
waste  substances.  A dietary  consisting  of  pure 
food  substances  of  a character  to  be  easily  digested 
and  assimilated,  is  the  proper  material  with  which 
to  construct  a new  and  healthy  body.  Thus  baths, 
exercise,  and  a natural  dietary  constitute  a therapeu- 
tic trio,  each  member  of  which  is  a complement  to 
the  others. 

Health-getting,  for  the  chronic  invalid,  is  chiefly 
a matter  of  training,  of  health  culture,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  which  include  the  discarding  of  all 
disease-producing  habits,  such  as  the  use  of  tobacco. 
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tea,  coffee,  and  all  irritating,  indigestible,  and  dis- 
ease-producing foods. 

Hydrotherapy,  phototherapy,  mechanotherapy, 
vibrotherapy,  manual  Swedish  movements,  massage, 
the  X-ray,  electricity  in  its  various  forms, — the  high 
frequency  current,  static,  sinusoidal,  etc., — all  these 
and  other  natural  means  are  of  invaluable  service 
when  employed,  either  severally  or  in  combination, 
to  uproot  diseased  conditions. 

Examinations  and  Tests 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  examination,  which 
covers  the  history  of  the  patient’s  malady,  an  account 
of  his  habits  of  life,  his  ancestry  and  other  facts  re- 
lating to  his  personal  history,  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  real  conditions  present  in  a case  of 
chronic  disease  requires  a series  of  special  examina- 
tions, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  made  possible 
only  by  methods  and  appliances  discovered  in  com- 
paratively recent  times.  Some  of  the  most  important 
examinations  and  the  reasons  therefor  are  as  follows: 

Blood  Examination.  This  important  exami- 
nation is  made  in  every  case.  The  blood  is  the  life. 
If  the  number  of  blood  cells  present  is  only  75  or 
50  per  cent  of  the  normal,  the  defensive  and  healing 
power  of  the  body,  its  vigor  and  vitality,  are  25  to 
50  per  cent  below  the  normal  standard.  The  vital 
forces  are  proportionately  weak.  The  blood  exami- 
nation comprises  a careful  examination  of  the  blood 
cells,  a determination  of  the  proportion  of  coloring 
matter  present,  a study  of  the  different  kinds  of 
white  cells,  and  other  determinations.  The  exami- 
nation not  only  makes  certain  whether  or  not  anemia 
is  present,  but  yields  information  otherwise  unobtain- 
able concerning  the  possible  presence  of  many  other 
grave  diseases. 

This  examination  is  taken  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  patient  arrives,  and  where  any  depar- 
ture from  normal  conditions  is  observed,  the 
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examinations  should  be  repeated  every  two  weeks 
while  the  patient  remains  under  treatment,  the  final 
examination  being  made  just  before  going  home. 

Determination  of  Blood-Pressure.  This 
highly  important  test,  although  not  yet  in  general  use, 
has  been  made  a routine  feature  of  examinations  at 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  for  many  years.  It  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  presence  of  grave 
diseases,  especially  of  the  kidneys  and  blood-vessels, 
is  determined,  while  still  in  an  incipient  and  curable 
stage.  The  normal  blood-pressure  is  90  to  11 0. 
A permanent  increase  of  blood-pressure  to  1 30  or 
140,  or,  as  found  in  some  cases,  to  250  or  more, 
is  an  indication  of  obstruction  in  the  circulation  due 
to  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  to  narrowing  or 
obliteration  of  the  vessels  through  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  This  elevation  of  blood-pressure  is  one  of 
the  early  symptoms  of  grave  disease  of  the  kidneys 
or  blood-vessels.  When  recognized  soon  enough, 
this  diseased  process  may  be  arrested,  and  in  many 
cases  great  improvement  may  be  effected.  When 
the  blood-pressure  is  found  above  normal,  unremit- 
ting efforts  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  pressure 
to  the  normal,  not  by  means  of  drugs,  but  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  the  condition,  of  which  the 
high  blood-pressure  is  merely  a symptom.  In  ad- 
vanced cases  of  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  the 
pressure  is  low  because  of  progressive  weakening  of 
the  heart.  This  condition,  known  as  secondary  low 
pressure,  is  much  more  serious  than  that  in  which  the 
blood-pressure  is  high.  One  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  improvement  in  cases  of  this  sort  is  an  increase  in 
the  blood-pressure.  Cases  are  sometimes  observed 
in  which  the  blood-pressure  rises  25  to  50  points 
after  beginning  treatment. 

With  the  higher  blood-pressure  there  is  improved 
nutrition  through  a better  blood  supply  to  the  tissues, 
and  in  favorable  cases  the  blood-pressure  then 
gradually  falls  under  the  influence  of  treatment. 
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Both  the  systolic  and  diastolic  pressure  are  ob- 
tained. The  difference  between  the  diastolic  and 
systolic  pressure  is  known  as  pulse  pressure.  This 
should  never  be  more  than  25  or  30.  A lower  or  a 
higher  pulse  pressure  is  indicative  of  disease.  When 
there  is  any  marked  deviation  from  the  normal 
pressure,  the  examination  should  be  repeated  at  least 
every  week. 

The  Gastric  Examination.  By  means  of  this 
examination,  made  in  connection  with  a test  meal, 
accurate  information  is  secured  concerning  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  a regimen  of  treatment  de- 
termined both  as  to  diet  and  other  measures.  The 
gastric  examination  reveals  the  quantity  of  gastric 
acid  present,  the  presence  or  absence  of  pepsin,  of 
bacteria,  of  abnormal  fermentations,  of  mucus  and 
other  indications  of  gastric  catarrh,  or  other  morbid 
conditions.  The  motility  of  the  stomach — -its  ability 
to  empty  itself  of  its  contents — is  also  determined 
by  this  examination.  Another  highly  important  fact 
which  may  generally  be  settled  by  this  examination 
is  the  complete  or  partial  obstruction  of  the  pylorus, 
a condition  which,  once  considered  hopeless,  may 
now  be  successfully  dealt  with.  Thoroughgoing  and 
systematic  examinations  of  the  stomach  have  been 
conducted  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  on  a more  extensive  scale  and  for  a longer 
period  than  at  any  other  place  in  this  country,  over 
30,000  examinations  having  been  made  to  date. 

The  usual  gastric  examination  is  made  by  means 
of  the  Ewald  test  breakfast.  A test  supper  is  used 
in  special  cases  when  there  is  ground  for  suspicion 
that  there  is  obstruction  at  the  pylorus  preventing 
the  proper  emptying  of  the  stomach. 

The  Bismuth  Meal.  The  bismuth  meal  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  applications  of 
X-rays  in  the  investigation  of  disease.  This  meal 
involves  none  of  the  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
which  necessarily  accompanies  the  ordinary  test 
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breakfast.  The  bismuth  meal  consists  of  a small 
quantity  of  food  to  which  bismuth  or  some  similar 
substance  has  been  added.  After  the  food  is  swal- 
lowed, observations  are  made  by  the  X-ray  and  the 
time  is  noted  when  the  stomach  is  emptied ; also 
when  the  bismuth  meal  appears  at  different  points 
along  the  alimentary  canal.  By  the  careful  study 
of  normal  persons,  the  time  required  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  food  mass  from  one  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  to  another  has  been  definitely  determined ; 
also  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  normally  retained 
in  the  stomach,  the  cecum  and  other  parts  of  the 
intestine.  In  certain  forms  of  disease,  the  move- 
ment of  the  food  along  the  canal  is  accelerated,  but 
more  often  it  is  delayed  in  some  parts,  especially  in 
the  stomach  and  the  colon. 

By  means  of  X-ray  examinations  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  now  possible  to  determine  the  exact  shape,  size 
and  location  of  this  organ  and  to  actually  follow 
its  activities  with  the  eye,  thus  making  clear  many 
conditions  which  were  formerly  highly  problemat- 
ical. It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the  location  of 
ulcers,  cancers  or  other  growths,  “kinks,”  adhesions, 
and  various  malformations. 

By  means  of  stereo-radiography , the  application 
of  which  to  the  intestine  was  first  perfected  in  the 
laboratory  of  this  institution,  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine, as  well  as  other  organs  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  may  be  more  minutely  scrutinized  than  was 
possible  by  the  old  methods,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  determine  with  great  accuracy  the  character  and 
location  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  the  diagnosis  of  which  was  formerly  ex- 
ceedingly obscure. 

By  means  of  the  recently  perfected  Roentgen 
cinematograph  it  is  now  possible  to  make  radio- 
graphs of  the  stomach  and  certain  other  internal 
parts  in  action.  This  new  method  of  examination 
gives  important  information  in  cases  in  which  a 
diagnosis  otherwise  would  be  impossible. 
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X-ray  examinations  render  invaluable  service  in 
the  investigation  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Urinary  Examination.  This  examination 
serves  two  purposes  of  the  highest  importance,  first, 
to  discover  whether  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  and 
second,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  blood  and 
the  general  state  of  the  body,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  such  maladies  as  intestinal  autointoxication 
and  diabetes. 

The  Renal  Efficiency  Test.  By  means  of 
recent  discoveries  it  is  now  possible  to  determine 
with  very  great  accuracy  the  efficiency  of  the  kid- 
neys, thus  making  it  possible  to  judge  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  kidneys  have  been  disabled  by  dis- 
ease. This  examination  is  of  very  great  importance 
not  only  as  an  aid  to  prognosis  but  especially  in 
surgical  cases  as  a means  of  determining  the  ability 
of  a patient  to  bear  the  administration  of  an  an- 
esthetic and  of  selecting  the  anesthetic  to  be  used. 

Examinations  of  the  Liver,  Pancreas 
and  Other  Viscera.  These  organs,  formerly  re- 
garded as  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation  during 
life,  are  now  made  to  reveal  much  concerning  their 
condition  by  means  of  special  tests  for  hepatic  and 
pancreatic  efficiency.  Ordinary  examinations  of  the 
urine  give  comparatively  little  information,  because 
the  urine  is  influenced  to  such  a large  degree  by  the 
character  of  the  food.  Bv  placing  the  patient  upon 
a special  dietary  for  a definite  period,  during  which 
the  urine  is  collected,  and  by  comparing  the  results 
with  the  data  secured  from  the  examination  of 
healthy  persons  under  like  conditions,  information 
of  the  most  practical  significance  is  obtained.  By 
the  use  of  the  urinary  test  ration  or  special  urinary 
research,  first  undertaken  systematically  at  this  in- 
stitution, new  standards  for  the  accurate  study  of 
the  urine  in  conditions  of  disease  have  been  worked 
out  in  our  clinical  laboratories. 

By  special  examinations  of  the  urine  and  feces  it 
is  now  possible  to  determine  with  very  considerable 
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accuracy  the  efficiency  of  the  liver  and  also  of 
the  pancreas,  an  organ  the  disorders  of  which  have 
until  within  recent  years  been  in  the  highest  degree 
obscure. 

Fecal  Examination.  The  examination  of  the 
end  products  of  digestion  as  found  in  the  stools  or 
fecal  discharges  must  be  regarded  as  equal  in  im- 
portance to  any  other  examination  which  can  be 
made.  Enormous  light  has  been  thrown  upon  di- 
gestive disorders  and  large  classes  of  chronic  mal- 
adies by  careful  examination  of  the  stools  through 
the  methods  devised  by  Schmidt  and  others.  The 
system  of  examination  of  the  stools  employed  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  the 
most  thoroughgoing  in  use.  This  examination  not 
only  determines  the  presence  or  absence  of  in- 
testinal parasites,  such  as  tapeworm,  hookworm, 
amoeba,  etc.,  but  indicates  the  kind  of  bacteria 
present,  and  hence  gives  the  key  to  the  character  of 
the  fermentations  taking  place  in  the  intestines,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  bacterial  toxins  pro- 
duced. 

In  cases  of  intestinal  autointoxication,  which  are 
exceedingly  common,  the  dominant  species  of  micro- 
organisms are  found  to  be  putrefactive  bacteria, 
which  produce  a prodigious  amount  of  pernicious 
toxins.  Absorbed  into  the  blood,  these  toxins  cause 
degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
ultimate  degeneration  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  thyroid 
glands  and  other  important  vital  organs,  besides 
giving  rise  to  such  distressing  symptoms  as  head- 
ache, nervousness,  nervous  exhaustion,  pigmentation 
of  the  skin  and  various  skin  eruptions,  high  blood- 
pressure,  irritability,  loss  of  memory,  etc.  Exami- 
nation of  the  stools,  made  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  patient  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  two,  affords  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
gradual  change  of  the  intestinal  flora  from  a noxious 
to  a friendly  sort,  under  the  influence  of  an 
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antitoxic  diet  and  the  use  of  Yogurt,  Glycobacter 
and  other  antitoxic  ferments. 

Strength  Tests.  By  means  of  the  Universal 
Dynamometer,  an  instrument  devised  at  this  in- 
stitution and  now  in  use  by  the  United  States 
Government  at  its  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
as  well  as  by  the  leading  gymnasiums  of  the  coun- 
try, the  strength  of  each  group  of  muscles  and  the 
aggregate  strength  of  the  body  is  accurately  tested. 
By  successive  examinations  at  intervals  of  a week 
or  two,  the  progress  of  the  patient’s  gain  in  strength 
under  carefully  graduated  gymnastic  training  may 
be  readily  noted.  An  aggregate  strength  gain  of 
500  to  1 ,000  pounds  in  a single  week  is  frequently 
observed.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  plotted  on 
the  Strength  Graphic,  a copy  of  which  is  given  to 
each  patient.  This  chart  represents  in  a graphic 
and  easily  comprehensible  manner  the  exact  relation 
of  the  strength  of  each  group  of  muscles  to  the  nor- 
mal standard  for  a person  of  the  same  height.  The 
height  and  weight  coefficient  obtained  by  this  com- 
parison with  the  normal  standard  indicates  whether 
the  patient  is  over  weight  or  under  weight.  A 
dozen  or  more  important  physical  coefficients  are 
thus  worked  out  by  means  of  the  Universal  Dyna- 
mometer. 

The  MetaboHsm  Chart.  In  cases  requiring 
it,  such  as  diabetes,  obesity,  emaciation,  and  other 
special  cases,  the  graphic  method  is  applied  to  a 
study  of  the  patient’s  metabolism,  by  which  the 
state  of  his  nutritive  processes,  his  utilization  of 
various  foodstuffs,  loss  or  gain  of  tissue,  etc.,  is 
readily  determined.  The  data  combined  in  this 
study  is  obtained  from  the  urinary  examination,  the 
strength-graphic,  the  respiration  calorimeter,  and 
the  daily  ration. 

Examination  of  the  Eye,  Ear  and  Nose. 

Examinations  of  these  organs  are  often  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  cases  of  chronic  disease,  not  only 
to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  special 
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diseases  of  these  organs,  but  to  discover  early  indi- 
cations of  grave  disorders  which  may  not  be  far 
enough  advanced  to  reveal  themselves  through  more 
prominent  symptoms.  For  example,  disease  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  of  the  kidneys  may  often  be  rec- 
ognized by  examination  of  the  eye.  Morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  nose  frequently  give  rise  to  serious 
nervous  and  pulmonary  disorders. 

Examination  of  the  Teeth.  Unless  known 
to  be  sound  through  the  assurance  of  a competent 
dentist  who  has  but  recently  examined  them,  the 
teeth  should  be  thoroughly  looked  over,  not  merely 
to  discover  the  beginnings  of  dental  decay,  but  to 
note  whether  the  teeth  are  in  condition  to  thoroughly 
masticate  the  food,  and  also  to  make  sure  that  there 
are  not  present  in  the  mouth  septic  conditions  which 
may  serve  to  perpetuate  a state  of  intestinal  auto- 
intoxication. 

The  Electro-Cardiograph.  7 his  newly  per- 
fected apparatus  gives  a graphic  record  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  by  means  of  which  the  slightest 
variation  from  the  normal  may  be  determined. 
This  method  places  in  a clear  light  cases  which 
were  formerly  in  the  highest  degree  obscure,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  modern 
instruments  for  electrical  measurements  to  the  study 
of  human  maladies.  The  special  apparatus  which 
has  been  at  large  expense  imported  from  Germany 
for  use  in  this  department  is  the  fatest  and  most 
improved  form  of  electro-cardiograph  which  has 
been  thus  far  developed  and  is  the  first  apparatus 
of  the  improved  type  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country. 

General  Physical  Examination.  Thorough 
physical  examination  in  every  case  is  necessary  to 
obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  concerning 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as 
to  make  a general  inventory  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  body. 
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Many  of  the  examinations  in  the  foregoing  list 
should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  degree  of  progress  the  patient  is 
making  may  be  accurately  measured.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  exact  examinations  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, not  only  as  a guide  to  the  physician  in 
the  application  of  the  curative  measures,  but  also 
as  a means  whereby  the  patient  may  be  enabled  to 
see  for  himself  at  a very  early  period  the  effects 
produced  by  his  treatment,  and  thus  to  form  a 
reasonably  accurate  judgment  respecting  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  his  therapeutic  effort. 

A Natural  Bill  of  Fare 

The  Sanitarium  bill  of  fare  excludes  meats, 
animal  fats,  mustard,  pepper,  and  other  irritating 
condiments,  spices,  tea  and  coffee,  pickles,  ice 
cream,  baking-powder  breads,  and  all  articles  of 
food  known  to  be  unwholesome,  indigestible,  or 
productive  of  disease,- — and  here  are  a few  of  the 
reasons  why: 

Condiments,  such  as  mustard,  pepper,  capsi- 
cum, etc.,  cause  blistering  and  inflammation  of  the 
skin  when  applied  to  it;  when  applied  to  the 
stomach  they  produce  similar  irritation,  and  their 
habitual  use  produces  gastric  and  intestinal  catarrh. 
In  those  parts  of  Old  Mexico  where  peppers  are 
freely  used,  chronic  gastritis  is  almost  universal. 
This  the  writer  knows  from  personal  observation, 
as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  intelligent  Ameri- 
can physicians  who  have  practiced  medicine  in  the 
Mexican  Republic  for  many  years.  The  idea  that 
pepper  and  similar  substances  aid  digestion  is  en- 
tirely an  error.  Comparative  experiments  made  by 
giving  the  patient  test  meals  with  and  without 
pepper,  mustard,  etc.,  shows  that  condiments  hinder 
rather  than  aid  digestion. 

Experiments  on  animals  made  by  hrench  and 
German  investigators  with  extracts  of  mustard. 
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pepper  and  other  condiments  show  that  these  sub- 
stances produce  hardening  of  the  arteries.  Their 
use  is  positively  dangerous  in  persons  with  high 
blood-pressure.  1 hose  who  wish  to  live  out  the 
total  measure  of  their  days  will  do  well  to  avoid 
them. 

Pickles,  being  hardened  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  and  salt,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
become  almost  absolutely  indigestible.  When 
taken  into  the  stomach  they  resist  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  much  as  would  sawdust  or  pebbles, 
and  become  a source  of  great  irritation  and  even  of 
inflammation  and  chronic  disease.  Green  olives, 
brandied  peaches,  and  even  preserves  must  be  put 
in  the  same  category.  Fresh,  crisp  cucumbers  are 
very  wholesome  for  persons  whose  digestive  organs 
are  in  a fair  condition.  Lemon  juice  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  vinegar.  The  acid  of  vinegar  has  been 
shown  by  Boix  to  be  twice  as  active  as  alcohol  in 
producing  gin  liver.  It  is  quite  unwholesome  for 
well  persons,  and  must  be  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  bill  of  fare  of  the  invalid. 

Animal  Fats,  together  with  olive  oil  and  other 
non-emulsified  fats,  when  mixed  with  starch,  as 
buttered  toast,  cake,  piecrust,  griddle  cakes,  Sara 
toga  chips,  fried  bread,  fried  mush,  baked,  boiled 
and  mashed  potatoes,  etc.,  prevent  the  action  of  the 
saliva  upon  the  starch.  Fats  also  hinder  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  albumins,  and,  as 
shown  by  Pawlow,  diminish  the  formation  of  gastric 
juice,  and  in  this  way  give  rise  to  biliousness,  so- 
called  torpid  liver,  and  other  digestive  disturbances. 
Fats  are  easily  digested  and  assimilated  only  when 
taken  in  the  form  of  natural  emulsions,  as  in  cream, 
in  nuts,  or  nut  preparations. 

Butter,  unless  made  from  sterilized  milk,  con- 
tains germs  in  great  quantities;  even  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  found  in 
butter  which  had  been  made  several  weeks.  The 
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butter  used  upon  the  Sanitarium  tables  is  made 
from  sterilized  milk,  and  so  is  free  from  noxious 
germs.  Rancid  butter  is  highly  injurious,  not  only 
because  of  the  germs  which  it  contains  but  because 
of  the  unwholesome  effect  of  the  butyric  acid 
present.  Pawlow  has  shown  that  this  acid  irritates 
the  stomach  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  it  to  produce 
an  excess  of  acid.  On  this  account  it  is  especially 
important  that  persons  suffering  from  gastric  hyper- 
acidity should  avoid  the  use  of  butter  which  has  the 
slightest  taint. 

Cheese  must  be  condemned  for  the  same  reason, 
with  the  exception  of  Yogurt  cheese.  The  Yogurt 
cheese  which  is  used  on  the  Sanitarium  tables  is 
prepared  in  the  Sanitarium  creamery  by  the  aid  of 
the  famous  Oriental  ferment,  the  Bacillus  Bulgari- 
cus,  and  is  not  only  a wholesome  and  most  palatable 
food,  but  is  also  a useful  remedy,  since  it  introduces 
into  the  alimentary  canal  friendly  germs  which  com- 
bat the  poison-forming  organisms  which  cause  in- 
testinal autointoxication. 


Why  Flesh  Meats  Are  Excluded 

Flesh  foods  of  all  sorts,  including  red  meats,  fish, 
flesh,  fowl,  oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  etc.,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Sanitarium  bill  of  fare  for  several 
excellent  reasons: 

1 . The  great  majority  of  invalids  are  suffering 
the  ill  effects  of  flesh  eating.  Rheumatism,  gout, 
certain  forms  of  Bright’s  disease,  gall-stone,  renal 
calculi  (stone  in  the  kidneys),  many  forms  of  neu- 
rasthenia, migraine  or  headache,  gastric  ulcer, 
hyperacidity,  and  many  other  maladies  belong  to  a 
class  which  has  been  aptly  designated  as  “meat- 
eater’s  disorders,”  because  directly  promoted  by 
flesh  eating. 

The  observations  of  Combe,  Tissier,  Metchni- 
koff  and  others  have  shown  that  flesh  foods  pro- 
mote intestinal  autointoxication.  There  are  two 
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reasons  for  this.  Flesh  rapidly  undergoes  putrefac- 
tion within  the  body  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  The 
same  germs  which  cause  the  offensive  decay  of  a 
dead  rat  are  found  present  in  beefsteak,  fish,  fowl, 
oysters  and  flesh  of  all  sorts.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  bacteria  found  in  different 
samples  of  meat  freshly  obtained  and  examined  in 
the  Sanitarium  clinical  laboratory: 


Specimen 

Putrefactive  Bacteria 
per  gram  (moisl) 

When 

purchased 

After  20  hrs. 
at  room  temp. 

No. 

1.  Large  sausage 

420,000,000 

490.000,000 

2.  Small  sausage 

663  000,000 

640.000  000 

3.  Round  sleak 

560.000  000 

840,000,000 

4.  Roast  beef 

560,000  000 

750  000,000 

5.  Smoked  ham 

43.120,000 

750  000,000 

6.  Hamburger  sleak 

129,000,000 

700,000  000 

7.  Pork  

126  040.000 

1,036,000,000 

8.  Porterhouse  steak 

30,000,000 

700,000,000 

378.000,000 
25,200  000 

10.  Tenderloin  (well  done). 

1 68  000,000 

Second,  flesh  foods  encourage  intestinal  auto- 
intoxication by  supplying  the  sort  of  material  which 
promotes  the  growth  of  poison-forming  germs.  The 
samples  of  meat  examined  and  shown  to  have  the 
number  of  bacteria  indicated  in  the  above  table 
were  taken  from  portions  of  meat  about  to  be 
served  on  the  table  of  a first-class  hotel,  and  repre- 
sent meat  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  eaten. 

Uric  Acid  Facts 

Persons  who  are  suffering  from  uric-acid  poison- 
ing— and  cases  of  this  sort  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous— will  be  interested  in  the  following  facts 
worked  out  by  Dr.  Hall,  the  eminent  physiologist 
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of  Manchester,  England,  concerning  the  amount  of 
uric  acid  found  in  meat  and  other  common  articles 
of  food: 

A pound  of  beefsteak  contains  fourteen  grains  of 
uric  acid.  The  amount  produced  and  eliminated 
daily  by  a person  living  on  a non-flesh  diet  is  only 
six  grams,  or  less  than  half  the  amount  which  is 
swallowed  in  eating  a pound  of  beefsteak. 

A pound  of  liver  contains  nineteen  grains  of  uric 
acid,  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  body  ordinarily 
discharges  in  one  day. 

A pound  of  sweetbreads  contains  seventy  grams 
of  uric  acid,  or  more  than  twelve  times  the  amount 
which  the  body  is  normally  required  to  dispose  of 
in  a day. 

Chicken,  fish,  oysters,  an  other  flesh  foods  con- 
tain uric  acid  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
beefsteak. 

A pint  of  beef  tea  contains  eight  grams  of  uric 
acid,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  same  quantity  of 
urine. 

A person’s  liver  and  kidneys  may  be  able  to 
destroy  and  eliminate  the  uric  acid  produced  in 
his  own  body,  while  not  at  all  prepared  to  deal 
with  two  to  ten  times  this  quantity. 

Nuts  of  various  sorts  are  the  vegetable  analogue 
of  meat,  and  require  only  suitable  preparation  to 
render  them  not  only  exceedingly  palatable,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  wholesome  and  digestible.  The 
invention  of  methods  by  which  this  can  be  done, 
and  the  discovery  of  such  interesting  preparations 
as  protose,  malted  nuts,  nut  butters,  creams,  etc., 
has  made  it  easily  possible  for  any  person  to  at  once 
and  entirely  dispense  with  the  use  of  flesh  foods. 

Dujardin-Beaumetz,  the  most  eminent  medical 
practitioner  of  Paris,  himself  a sufferer  from 
Bright’s  disease,  prolonged  his  life  many  years  by 
discarding  flesh  foods  of  all  kinds. 
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Meat  must  be  entirely  avoided  by  per- 
sons suffering  from  gastric  disorders  — 
either  hyperpepsia  or  hypopepsia.  Those 
who  have  hypopepsia  have  not  the  ability  to  digest 
flesh  foods  because  of  the  deficiency  of  gastric 
juice,  the  element  essential  for  the  digestion  of  this 
class  of  food  substances. 

In  cases  of  hyperpepsia,  as  shown  by  Pawlow 
and  numerous  other  investigators,  an  excessive  pro- 
duction of  hydrochloric  acid  is  increased  by  the 
use  of  flesh  food.  In  cases  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  in  which  the  chief  inconveniences  are  the 
outgrowth  of  too  long  retention  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  meats  as  well  as  cheese,  and  in  many 
cases  even  milk  and  eggs,  must  be  avoided,  because 
of  the  putrefaction  of  these  substances  in  the 
dilated  or  pouched  stomach,  giving  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  poisons.  When  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
these  poisons  cause  sick-headache,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  biliousness,  and  even  degeneration  of  the 
kidneys  or  Bright’s  disease,  and  inflammation  with 
cirrhosis  and  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Healthy  people  soon  become  sick  when  fed  ex- 
clusively on  meat;  even  dogs  become  sick  and  die 
on  an  exclusive  meat  diet.  Dog  fanciers  give  dogs 
very  little  meat,  and  the  keepers  of  trained  dogs 
exclude  meat  entirely  from  their  dietary.  Hunters 
feed  their  dogs  cornmeal  cakes,  asserting  that  the 
use  of  flesh  spoils  the  dog’s  wind  and  also  his  scent. 
Flesh  foods  are  not  the  natural  diet  of  man,  who 
is  naturally,  according  to  Cuvier  and  other  com- 
parative anatomists,  a frugivorous  or  a fruit-and- 
nut-eating  animal. 

3.  Chittenden  and  others  have  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  a low-protein  standard  in  diet. 
The  experiments  of  Chittenden  and  numerous  other 
investigators  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein formerly  supposed  to  be  necessary  is  about  three 
times  as  much  as  the  body  actually  requires.  By 
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the  aid  of  experiments  conducted  by  Chittenden,  in 
which  more  than  a score  of  men  lived  upon  a low- 
protein  diet  for  nine  months,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  necessary  amount  of  protein  (the  food  element 
represented  by  the  lean  of  meat  and  the  white  of 
egg)  is  so  small  that  an  ample  supply  can  be  ob- 
tained from  vegetable  sources,  so  that  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  resort  to  the  eating  of  flesh  foods 
in  order  to  obtain  a supply  of  this  element.  All  of 
the  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  experiment 
improved.  Six  athletes  who  were  in  good  condition 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  doubled  in 
strength.  Experiments  made  by  Fisher  have  shown 
that  the  endurance  of  flesh-abstainers  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  flesh-eaters.  One  of  these  tests  con- 
sisted in  holding  the  arms  straight  out  until  they 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  in  a horizontal 
position.  Fifteen  flesh-abstaining  physicians,  nurses 
and  bath  attendants  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
corps  were  able  to  hold  out  their  arms  nine  times  as 
long  as  fifteen  of  the  well-trained  athletes  of  the 
Yale  gymnasium.  The  facts  were  published  by 
Professor  Fisher  of  Yale  University,  who  con- 
ducted the  tests  in  a most  thoroughly  scientific 
manner. 

Beef  tea,  beef  extracts,  beef  juice,  bouillon,  etc., 
contain  little  or  no  nourishment,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  waste  matters  derived  from  the  tissues  of 
the  dead  animal  — uric  acid,  creatin  and  other 
poisonous  substances.  An  ounce  of  beef  broth 
contains  only  three  calories  of  food  substance, 
barely  as  much  as  a small  teaspoonful  of  milk. 
An  eminent  French  physician  remarked:  “Beef 
tea  is  a veritable  solution  of  poisons.”  The  late 
Dr.  Austin  Flint  made  an  examination  of  beef  tea 
and  found  its  composition  to  correspond  very  closely 
to  that  of  urine.  A pint  of  beef  tea  contains  more 
than  twice  as  much  uric  acid  as  the  same  quantity 
of  urine.  These  preparations  should  be  wholly  dis- 
carded from  the  dietary  of  both  the  well  and  the 
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sick.  I hey  are  particularly  unwholesome  for  the 
sick,  whose  power  to  deal  with  poisons  is  impaired. 

Eggs  are  somewhat  less  objectionable  than  flesh 
foods,  yet  when  freely  used  they  encourage  in- 
testinal autointoxication  and  may  be  well  discarded 
by  persons  who  are  anxious  to  escape  as  speedily  as 
possible  from  the  distressing  inconveniences  of 
chronic  intestinal  toxemia.  The  yolks  are  pref- 
erable to  the  whole  egg,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  intended  as  a foodstuff  for  the  developing 
chicken  and  are  much  more  easily  digestible.  Fried 
eggs  and  omelets  are  very  difficult  of  digestion, 
hence  are  unwholesome  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  Antitoxic  Diet 

A fruit  diet  is  of  the  highest  value  in  cases  of 
chronic  disease,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  in- 
fected with  germs.  Germs  will  not  grow  in  fruit 
juices.  Even  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  germs  suc- 
cumb in  a short  time  to  the  influence  of  the  juices  of 
such  fruits  as  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  apple  and 
the  strawberry.  A fruit  diet  is  the  best  means  of 
disinfecting  the  stomach  and  the  alimentary  canal 
in  geneial.  An  exclusive  fruit  dietary  for  three  or 
four  days  is  sometimes  advantageous.  In  other 
cases  a fruit  breakfast,  a fruit  supper,  and  a mixed 
diet  for  dinner,  is  a practical  plan.  Fresh  ripe 
fruits  are  somewhat  more  effective  than  stewed 
fruits  for  the  destruction  of  germs.  In  several 
cases  which  have  been  under  treatment  at  the  Sani- 
tarium the  stomach  fluid  has  been  found  to  contain 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  germs  to 
the  ounce.  After  a test  meal,  consisting  exclusively 
of  fruit,  no  living  germs  could  be  found. 

Fruits  should  be  masticated  with  great  care. 
Fruits  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  hence 
must  be  reduced  to  as  nearly  a liquid  state  as  possi- 
ble in  the  mouth  by  thorough  mastication.  Neglect 
to  do  this  is  the  principal  cause  for  inconvenience 
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from  the  use  of  fruits,  of  which  many  invalids  com- 
plain. Bananas,  which  are  thought  to  be  quite 
indigestible  by  many,  become  readily  digestible 
when  reduced  to  a smooth  pulp  before  eating  or 
by  means  of  thorough  mastication. 

Strongly  acid  fruits  sometimes  interfere  with  the 
digestion  of  starch  in  the  stomach,  and  in  such 
cases  should  be  avoided  or  eaten  only  at  the  close 
of  the  meal. 

In  the  use  of  melons,  the  pulp  should  be  re- 
jected; the  juice  only  should  be  swallowed.  Fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  the  banana  and  the  olive, 
contain  but  very  little  nutrient  material,  consisting 
chiefly  of  water;  they  tax  the  digestive  organs  but 
very  little,  and  may  therefore  be  taken  when  other 
foods  cannot  be  eaten. 

Fruit  juices  require  no  digestion,  and  hence  may 
be  taken  between  meals  without  taxing  the  digestive 
organs.  The  nourishment  which  they  contain  is 
ready  to  be  immediately  absorbed  and  assimilated. 
This  fact  explains  the  peculiarly  refreshing  prop- 
erties of  fruit  juices.  Fruit  juices  containing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cane-sugar  are  very  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  the  irritating  effects  of  this 
sugar,  which  is  not  a natural  foodstuff.  Fruit 
juices  should  not  be  swallowed  rapidly,  but  should 
be  sipped  slowly  and  mixed  with  the  saliva. 

Cereals  of  all  sorts  are  highly  antitoxic.  This  is 
especially  true  of  dextrinized  cereals.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  rice  is  the  most  antitoxic  of  all 
cereals.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  starch  of 
cereals  encourages  the  growth  in  the  intestines  of 
the  acid-forming  germs  which  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poison-forming  putrefactive  germs. 
Meltose,  malt  honey  in  the  form  of  syrup  and  in  the 
form  of  sugar,  are  highly  valuable  antitoxic  foods, 
as  they  greatly  encourage  the  growth  of  the  friendly 
germs  or  antitoxic  ferments. 
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Vegetables 

Fresh  vegetables  may  be  freely  used,  if  care  is 
taken  to  thoroughly  masticate  each  morsel.  Their 
use  is  important  to  give  bulk  to  the  food  mass,  so 
as  to  encourage  intestinal  activity  and  also  to  supply 
the  body  with  useful  salts. 

Such  fresh  green  vegetables  as  lettuce  and  raw 
cabbage  should  be  used  freely  when  not  contrain- 
dicated by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or 
by  some  other  morbid  condition  which  renders  the 
stomach  incapable  of  dealing  with  bulky  foods. 
Lettuce  and  cabbage  are  often  contaminated  with 
the  eggs  or  embryos  of  intestinal  parasites  as  the 
result  of  the  use  of  fresh  manure  or  night-soil  as  a 
top  dressing  by  gardeners.  Metchnikoff  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  intestinal 
parasites  are  generally  acquired  in  this  way.  It  is 
claimed  by  Metchnikoff  that  appendicitis  and  ty- 
phoid fever  may  be  often  traced  to  the  use  of  raw 
vegetables  which  have  been  thus  affected.  This 
danger  is  entirely  avoided  at  the  Sanitarium  by  the 
production  of  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  which 
are  eaten  in  a raw  state,  in  gardens  and  green- 
houses connected  with  the  institution.  Fresh  fruits 
which  are  purchased  in  the  market  are  submitted  to 
a thorough  washing  and  disinfection  by  means  of 
harmless  germicides. 

The  potato  is  in  general  a most  wholesome  vege- 
table but  must  be  avoided  in  certain  cases  in  which 
there  is  great  gastric  irritability,  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  alkaline  salts  which  it  contains.  In 
such  cases  rice  is  much  preferable,  as  the  rice  con- 
tains less  than  one-twenty-fifth  part  as  much  of 
these  salts  as  does  the  potato.  In  the  use  of  pota- 
toes, it  is  highly  important  that  each  morsel  should 
be  thoroughly  chewed.  It  must  be  reduced  to  a 
perfect  liquid  state  before  leaving  the  mouth.  When 
swallowed  in  lumps,  potato  is  almost  indigestible 
in  the  stomach,  as  it  consists  so  largely  of  starch. 
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When  thoroughly  reduced  to  a liquid  state,  the 
potato  leaves  the  stomach  very  quickly  and  enters 
the  intestine,  where  it  is  digested  by  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Soggy  potatoes  are  very  indigestible  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  a liquid  state. 
The  potato  is  highly  antitoxic  and  is  recommended 
by  Metchnikoff  and  his  pupils. 

Why  Cane  Sugar  Is  Discarded 

1 . Cane  sugar  is  not  a natural  human  foodstuff. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  grass-like  plants  such  as  sor- 
ghum and  the  sugar  cane,  in  roots  and  the  sap  of 
certain  trees. 

2.  Cane  sugar  is  digested  with  difficulty  by  the 
human  digestive  apparatus.  One  of  the  four 
stomachs  of  ruminants  is  especially  provided  with  a 
ferment  for  the  digestion  of  cane  sugar.  In  the 
human  intestine  the  digestion  of  cane  sugar  does 
not  begin  until  three  or  four  hours  after  it  is  eaten. 

3.  Cane  sugar  is  irritating  to  the  stomach. 
Brandel,  a German  investigator,  showed  in  experi- 
ments upon  a dog  that  irritation  of  the  stomach  was 
caused  by  a 6 per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar.  A 
20  per  cent  solution  produced  such  irritation  and 
distress  that  it  was  necessary  to  terminate  the  ex- 
periment. 

4.  Cane  sugar  often  produces  acidity  by  irritat- 
ing the  stomach  and  causing  an  excess  of  gastric 
acid.  The  acid  is  not  due  to  fermentation  but  to 
irritation. 

5.  Cane  sugar,  when  taken  freely,  produces 
gastric  catarrh. 

6.  Cane  sugar  is  an  objectionable  form  of 
carbohydrate  food  because  it  lacks  the  lime  and 
other  bone-making  salts  which  are  naturally,  as  in 
the  cereals,  associated  with  carbohydrates.  Pro- 
fessor Sherman,  of  Columbia  University,  has  shown 
that  the  free  use  of  cane  sugar  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  lime  starvation  from  which  about 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
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according  to  his  estimate,  are  suffering.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  government  statistics,  the 
average  American  citizen  eats  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  cane  sugar  daily.  With  this  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate food  should  be  associated  a considerable 
proportion  of  lime.  1 his  is  not  being  supplied,  the 
bony  structures  of  the  body  suffer  as  a consequence, 
and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults. 

A recent  official  inspection  of  the  public  schools 
of  one  of  our  large  cities  showed  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  were  suffering  from  decay  of  the 
teeth. 

The  sugars  to  which  the  stomach  is  naturally 
adapted  are  milk  sugar,  or  the  sugar  which  is 
normally  found  in  milk;  malt  sugar,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon  the  starch ; 
and  fruit  sugars,  dextrose  and  levulose,  which  are 
found  in  fruits,  also  in  honey.  Fruit  sugars  in  the 
form  of  sweet  fruits,  as  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  and 
other  sv/eet  fruits,  are  much  preferable  to  cane 
sugar.  They  are  ready  for  immediate  absorption 
and  assimilation. 

Malt  Sugar 

Malt  sugar  in  the  form  of  malt  honey  or  Meltose, 
a syrup,  and  in  the  granular  form  resembling 
brown  sugar,  may  be  with  advantage  very  largely 
substituted  for  cane  sugar.  The  excellent  flavor  of 
these  products  combine  well  with  the  various 
cereals  and  with  fruits  of  all  sorts.  Persons  suf- 
fering from  hyperacidity,  gastric  catarrh,  Bright’s 
disease,  arteriosclerosis,  apoplexy,  gastric  ulcer, 
colitis,  should  use  malt  sugar  instead  of  cane  sugar. 
Herschel,  of  London,  has  recently  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  malt  sugar  serves  a useful  purpose 
in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  if 
taken  a couple  of  hours  after  eating,  by  checking 
the  digestive  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the 
mucous  membrane. 
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Dextrinized  Cereals 


Dextrinized  cereals,  that  is,  cereals  which  have 
been  cooked  at  a temperature  of  400°  F.  or  above, 
are  much  more  easily  digestible  than  are  the 
ordinary  cereals.  In  the  process  of  digestion,  starch 
is  converted  into  fruit  sugar,  passing  through  many 
different  stages.  Ordinary  cooking  or  boiling 
starch  converts  it  into  paste ; this  renders  its  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  possible,  if  it  is  retained  there 
for  a sufficient  length  of  time.  The  saliva  cannot 
act  upon  raw  starch.  A more  prolonged  cooking, 
at  a higher  temperature,  produces  a higher  form 
of  dextrin,  which  is  soluble  and  is  more  easily 
acted  upon  by  the  saliva.  Cooking  at  a tempera- 
ture of  320°  produces  achroodextrin,  which  is 
rapidly  converted  into  malt  sugar  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  saliva.  Malt  sugar,  while  pass- 
ing through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine, is  converted  into  dextrose,  in  which  form  it 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood.  The  purpose  of  cook- 
ing should  be  to  bring  the  starch  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble into  the  form  of  sugar,  so  as  to  tax  the  digestive 
organs  as  little  as  possible.  The  use  of  foods  thus 
dextrinized  by  cooking  at  a dry  heat  of  320°  is 
especially  necessary  in  cases  of  hyperpepsia,  in 
which  the  period  of  starch  digestion  in  the  stomach 
is  very  short,  instead  of  continuing  thirty  or  forty 
minutes,  as  in  the  normal  stomach. 

The  following  foods  are  dextrinized  cereals, 
which  are  both  more  palatable  and  more  digestible, 
even  for  the  well : Browned  rice,  toasted  rice 

flakes  and  biscuit,  toasted  wheat  flakes,  toasted 
granose  biscuit,  granola,  zwieback,  crystal  wheat, 
toasted  whole-wheat  wafers.  Granola,  crystal 
wheat,  and  browned  rice  are  served  as  moist  cooked 
grains,  and  should  take  the  place  of  oatmeal, 
cracked  wheat,  and  other  musnes. 
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Malted  Cereals 


In  certain  extreme  cases  starch  digestion  is  so 
deficient  that  this  element  of  food  must  be  not 
only  dextrinized  but  converted  into  maltose  by  pre- 
digestion by  diastase.  This  predigestion  of  cereal 
foods  does  not  weaken  the  digestive  organs,  but 
aids  them  by  bringing  cereal  preparations  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  condition  of  well-ripened  fruits. 
Chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  process 
of  ripening,  and  those  which  may  be  produced  by 
cooking,  are  almost  identical  in  character  as  re- 
gards the  changes  effected  in  the  starch,  the  only 
difference  being  that  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light the  digestion  of  starch  is  made  more  complete 
than  it  can  possibly  be  made  by  any  process  of 
cooking  or  artificial  digestion.  The  following  are 
the  principal  malted  foods:  Granuto,  bromose, 

malted  nuts  and  malt  honey.  These  preparations 
may  be  used  in  many  cases  in  which  cane-sugar 
cannot  be  at  all  employed.  Combe  has  shown 
that  malted  or  predigested  foods  are  highly  anti- 
toxic. 


Why  Tea  and  Coffee  Are 
Discarded 

Tea  and  coffee  are  discarded  from  the  Sanita- 
rium bill  of  fare  because  they  are  poisons,  mild  in- 
toxicants, capable  of  producing  decidedly  injurious 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  highly  detri- 
mental to  digestion.  The  digestion  of  starch  ceases 
entirely  in  the  presence  of  tea  or  coffee.  Tea  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  detrimental  to  starch  digestion  than 
coffee,  but  both  are  in  the  highest  degree  objection- 
able. They  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  salivary 
glands  by  rinsing  the  food  down  before  it  has  been 
properly  insalivated.  They  prevent  the  action  of 
the  saliva  upon  the  starch  both  in  the  mouth  and  in 
the  stomach.  Sir  Wm.  Roberts  showed  that  tea 
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and  coffee  interfere  with  the  digestion  of  albumin, 
and  that  their  total  effect  is  to  delay  or  prevent 
digestion.  Many  dyspeptics  know  this  by  experi- 
ence. Dr.  Haig  has  shown  that  their  effect  is  the 
same  as  that  of  meat-eating  in  producing  sick-head- 
ache,  rheumatism,  and  other  uric-acid  disorders. 

Tea  and  coffee  contain  caffein,  a poison  which 
is  essentially  identical  with  uric  acid. 

A pound  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  chocolate 
contains  from  I 50  to  200  grains  of  uric  acid,  or 
its  physiological  equivalents,  thein,  caffein,  or  theo- 
bromin. 

The  habitual  use  of  this  poison  is  undoubtedly 
a potent  cause  of  arteriosclerosis  and  high  blood- 
pressure,  and  leads  to  Bright’s  disease  and  apo- 
plexy. Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  has  pointed  out  that  a 
cup  of  coffee  contains  four  grains  of  caffein,  which 
is  a medicinal  dose  of  the  drug.  A glass  of  coca- 
cola  contains  the  same  amount  of  caffein.  A cup- 
ful of  coffee  contains  twice  as  much  uric  acid  as  the 
same  quantity  of  urine.  These  poisonous  drugs  are 
responsible  for  a vast  deal  of  mischief.  1 heir  use 
should  be  discarded  by  persons  in  health  as  well 
as  by  the  sick. 

The  Number  of  Meals 

Two  meals  a day  are,  for  most  persons,  prefer- 
able to  three  meals  or  more.  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  digestion  is  slow.  The  average  per- 
son’s stomach  retains  the  food  from  four  to  six 
hours.  The  stomach  should  be  allowed  an  hour  to 
rest  after  a meal  is  digested  before  another  meal  is 
taken;  and,  as  at  least  three  or  four  hours  should 
elapse  before  retiring,  after  the  last  meal,  it  requires 
very  little  computation  to  show  that  it  is  impossible 
to  eat  more  than  twice  a day  and  comply  with 
physiological  requirements.  Two  meals  a day  has 
been  the  general  custom  of  the  world  from  the 
earliest  period.  8 A.  M.  and  2 P.  M.  are 
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convenient  hours.  While  getting  accustomed  to  this 
plan  one  may  eat  a little  fruit  at  midday  or  in  the 
evening  to  relieve  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Many 
persons  have  adopted  the  "no  breakfast  plan" 
with  benefit;  but  the  no  supper  plan  is  preferable, 
in  that  it  admits  of  sound  sleep,  a clean  tongue, 
sweet  breath,  and  a good  appetite  for  breakfast, 
with  power  to  digest  and  assimilate  it.  The  “no 
breakfast  plan”  is  specially  suited  to  persons  who 
take  six  o’clock  dinners,  for  the  reason  that  the 
stomach  is  jaded  in  the  morning  and  not  prepared 
for  the  work  of  digestion.  The  practice  of  making 
the  hearty  meal  of  the  day  at  six  o’clock  or  later 
is  often  responsible  for  insomnia  and  various  forms 
of  indigestion. 

Persons  who  take  liquid  meals,  or  who  take  but 
small  quantities  of  food,  may  sometimes  do  better 
with  three  or  four  meals  daily.  When  necessary 
in  such  cases,  which  are  very  rare,  a special  pre- 
scription is  given  by  the  physician. 

Thorough  Mastication 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  granose  flakes,  the 
first  toasted  flaked  cereal,  was  produced  at  this  in- 
stitution, the  purpose  being  to  provide  a dry  food 
which  would  encourage  mastication.  Each  flake 
of  granose  is  a filmy  bit  of  zwieback.  It  was  for 
a long  time  the  custom  of  the  institution  to  require 
each  patient  to  masticate  at  the  beginning  of  each 
meal  a saucer  full  of  dry  granose  flakes.  This 
proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of  correcting 
numerous  gastric  troubles.  The  use  of  dry  foods 
is  preferable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  in- 
digestion, chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  demand 
thorough  mastication  and  insalivation.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  food  should  be  hard,  as  is  the 
case  with  zwieback,  but  it  must  be  dry.  Granose 
flakes,  granose  biscuit,  rice  flakes  and  biscuit  are 
very  palatable  and  may  be  easily  masticated,  even 
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without  the  aid  of  teeth.  Whole  wheat  sticks, 
laxative  or  bran  biscuit  and  other  water  breads  are 
also  excellent  articles  to  encourage  mastication. 

I he  great  attention  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
mastication  by  the  scientific  world  within  recent 
years,  as  a result  of  the  unique  and  most  success- 
ful propaganda  conducted  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher, 
has  placed  the  importance  of  thorough  mastication 
and  mouth  digestion  upon  a thoroughly  scientific 
basis.  1 he  numerous  important  facts  developed 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  study  of  the  subject  of 
mastication  have  fairly  entitled  him  to  the  high  com- 
pliment paid  him  by  the  creation  of  the  new  terms 
“fletcherism”  and  “fletcherizing.” 

1 horough  mastication  of  the  food  is  to  be  espe- 
cially commended  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 . Mastication  develops  the  flavors  of  the  food 
and  thus  stimulates  the  gustatory  nerves  to  notify 
the  stomach  through  the  psychic  centers,  thereby 
enabling  the  stomach  to  prepare  in  advance  the 
gastric  juice  required  for  the  digestion  of  the  food. 
This  “appetite  juice,”  discovered  by  Pawlow,  is  a 
most  important  element  of  the  gastric  secretion, 
being  more  active  and  powerful  than  any  other. 

2.  Prolonged  mastication  secures  the  admixture 
with  the  food  of  the  saliva  required  to  digest  the 
starchy  portion,  and  thus  prepares  the  food  for  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  and  other  juices  later 
on.  The  action  of  the  saliva  is  not  confined  to  the 
mouth;  it  is  continued  in  the  stomach,  and  al- 
though it  is  interrupted  by  the  secretion  of  the  acid 
gastric  juice  the  saliva  is  reactivated  by  the  digest- 
ive fluid  after  the  food  mass  leaves  the  stomach 
and  so  continues  its  work  in  the  intestine.  This 
fact,  recently  discovered,  greatly  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  securing  an  abundant  secretion  of 
saliva  by  thorough  and  prolonged  mastication. 

3.  By  thorough  mastication  the  food  is  finely 
divided  so  that  the  various  digestive  fluids  may 
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come  in  direct  contact  with  each  minute  particle, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  the  process  of  digestion. 

4.  By  thorough  mastication  the  gustatory  nerve 
is  enabled  to  exercise  a most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant function  by  which  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is 
very  exactly  and  automatically  regulated.  When 
the  proper  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  function,  the  gustatory  nerves  not 
only  determine  the  amount  of  food  but  indicate 
which  particular  foodstuffs  are  required  to  meet  the 
nutritive  needs  of  the  tissues. 

Thorough  chewing  of  the  food  need  not  be  a 
tedious  matter ; in  fact,  the  proper  chewing  of  the 
food  really  increases  to  a marked  degree  the  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  of  eating.  The  length  of  time 
required  need  not  be  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  for  an  ordinary  meal.  When  the  food  has 
been  sufficiently  masticated,  it  seems  to  be  drawn 
into  the  throat  by  a semi-automatic  process,  or, 
as  one  has  said,  “swallows  itself.”  The  tongue, 
as  well  as  the  teeth,  should  be  used  in  masticating 
the  food,  not  only  by  rolling  the  food  about  but  by 
pressing  it  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  which 
means  also  the  presence  of  uncrushed  particles  may 
be  detected  and  detained.  In  many  cases  it  is 
better  to  reject  the  coarse  hulls  of  beans,  peas  and 
green  corn,  7 hese  are  sometimes  retained  in  the 
stomach,  especially  in  cases  of  dilatation. 

Milk  Dyspepsia 

One-third  to  one-half  of  all  invalids  have  learned 
to  recognize  by  their  own  experience  that  milk  does 
not  agree  with  them.  Combe  has  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  many  invalids  suffer  from  “casein  dyspep- 
sia.” Many  persons  suffer  from  coated  tongue, 
constipation  and  headache  after  the  free  use  of 
milk,  a condition  which  is  often  described  as 
“biliousness.”  This  is  found  to  be  especially  true 
when  rich  milk  or  cream  is  freely  used.  These 
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symptoms  are  the  result  of  intestinal  autointoxica- 
tion, which  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  un- 
digested curds  in  the  colon.  The  presence  of  a con- 
siderable amount  of  fat  in  the  milk  encourages  the 
autointoxication. 

Buttermilk  or  sour  milk  is  preferable  to  sweet 
milk.  Yogurt  buttermilk  is  preferable  to  ordinary 
buttermilk.  It  is  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
our  bacteriologist  by  the  aid  of  the  Oriental  fer- 
ment, the  Bacillus  Bulgaricus. 

Many  who  cannot  use  milk  in  any  form  find  it 
advantageous  to  substitute  Malted  Nuts,  a prepara- 
tion somewhat  similar  in  appearance  and  flavor  to 
malted  milk  but  more  digestible  and  more  palatable. 
Ordinary  commercial  milk  is  quite  unsafe  and  unfit 
for  use,  as  it  often  contains  billions  of  germs  to  the 
ounce.  Sterilized  or  boiled  milk  is  unquestionably 
constipating  and  otherwise  objectionable  in  many 
cases.  1 he  milk  served  to  Sanitarium  guests  is 
produced  by  a special  dairy  which  is  under  the  con- 
stant supervision  of  officials  of  the  institution  and 
is  produced  under  the  conditions  required  for  what 
is  known  as  “certified  milk.”  In  addition,  bacterio- 
logical examinations  are  made  weekly  in  the  Sani- 
tarium laboratories. 

The  Antitoxic  Regimen 

In  combating  intestinal  autointoxication,  the  first 
essential  is  to  suppress  foods  which  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  poison-producing  germs, — that  is, 
foodstuffs  which  readily  undergo  putrefaction.  1 his 
includes  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  not  infrequently  also 
eggs.  Many  cases  also  require  the  suppression  of 
milk,  at  least  for  a time.  Instead  of  meats,  the 
dietary  must  consist  of  foodstuffs  which  do  not 
putrefy  but  on  the  contrary  encourage  the  growth 
of  acid-forming  germs,  the  friendly  organisms  which 
combat  poison-forming  germs.  Cereals,  sweet  fruits, 
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fruit  juices,  especially  dextrinized  and  malted 
cereals  and  malt  sugar,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Another  measure  of  great  importance  is  the  use 
of  antitoxic  ferments.  Poehl,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
discovered  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  in- 
testinal putrefaction  may  be  suppressed  by  the  use 
of  sour  milk.  Tissier,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  dis- 
covered that  fermented  milk  combats  intestinal 
putrefaction  by  reason  of  the  acid-forming  germs 
which  it  contains.  A very  active  germ,  the  Bacillus 
Bulgaricus,  was  found  to  be  the  secret  of  the  spe- 
cial value  of  the  fermented  milk  commonly  used  in 
Bulgaria  and  in  Oriental  countries  generally,  and 
known  in  these  countries  under  the  various  names 
of  yoghouri , madzoon  (Turkey),  leben  (Egypt) 
dadhi  (India).  Careful  study  has  been  made  in 
the  clinical  laboratories  of  the  Sanitarium  of  fer- 
ments obtained  from  these  different  countries,  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  some  are  very  much  more 
active  than  others  and  that  all  are  more  active  than 
most  of  the  cultures  sold  under  various  trade  names. 
The  most  active  ferments  of  all  were  obtained  from 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ararat  in  Mesopotamia  and 
from  India. 

The  Sanitarium  tables  are  supplied  with  prepara- 
tions of  these  ferments  in  the  form  of  Yogurt  butter- 
milk, made  fresh  every  day  in  the  Sanitarium 
creamery.  The  ferments  are  also  prepared  in  the 
form  of  tablets  or  capsules.  The  use  of  Yogurt  in 
the  form  of  Yogurt  buttermilk.  Yogurt  whey.  Yo- 
gurt tablets  and  delicious  Y ogurt  cheese,  which  is 
made  from  it  in  the  Sanitarium  creamery,  has  been 
found  exceedingly  helpful  in  combating  intestinal 
autointoxication. 

Various  European  bacteriologists  have  demon- 
strated that  the  intestine  of  an  infant,  as  well  as  of 
the  young  of  all  species  of  animals,  is  at  birth  en- 
tirely free  from  bacteria.  Within  a few  hours — 
six  hours  in  summer,  and  twenty  hours  in  winter — 
the  intestine  becomes  occupied  with  a bacterial  flora 
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consisting  chiefly  of  two  species,  one  which  grows 
freely  when  exposed  to  the  air,  known  as  the 
Bacillus  acidiparalacitici,  and  another,  a germ  which 
grows  best  in  the  absence  of  air,  the  Bacillus  bifidus. 
Both  of  these  bacteria  produce  lactic  acid,  which 
prevents  the  growth  of  putrefactive  bacteria  and 
thus  exercises  a disinfectant  or  antiseptic  influence 
in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  infant, — the  Bacillus 
acidiparalaciici  thriving  in  the  small  intestine, 
where  air  is  present,  and  the  Bacillus  bifidus 
flourishing  in  the  large  intestine,  from  which  oxygen 
is  absent. 

So  long  as  these  wonderful  watch-dogs,  the 
Bacillus  acidiparalaciici  and  the  Bacillus  bifidus , 
are  present,  the  infant  thrives.  But  infants  fed 
upon  cow’s  milk  or  fed  artificially  become  infected 
very  often  with  putrefactive  organisms.  Not  in- 
frequently the  intestinal  putrefactions  become  so  in- 
tense that  the  child  dies  of  autointoxication.  Prob- 
ably more  young  infants  die  as  the  result  of  these 
intestinal  putrefactions  than  from  any  other  cause. 

In  other  words,  nature  makes  of  the  infantile 
intestine  a flower  garden,  filling  it  immediately  after 
birth  with  protective  acid-forming  germs  by  which 
health  is  insured  so  long  as  the  flower  continues  to 
flourish ; but  when  weeds,  in  the  shape  of  putrefac- 
tive germs,  get  into  the  flower  garden  through  wrong 
feeding  and  other  means,  the  friendly  germs  dis- 
appear, the  body  is  flooded  with  poisonous  sub- 
stances which  take  the  place  of  the  protective  acids, 
and  disease  results. 

Tissier,  the  great  bacteriologist  of  Paris,  who 
made  these  observations,  was  quick  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  if  by  some  means  the  weeds  could  be 
driven  out  and  the  normal  flora  restored,  the  return 
to  natural  conditions  would  be  speedily  followed 
by  the  disappearance  of  d’sease.  Experiments  upon 
animals,  extended  to  infants  and  adult  human 
beings,  showed  that  this  might  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  suitably  prepared  cultures  of  the 
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Bacillus  acidiparalactici  and  the  Bacillus  bifidus. 
These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Biology  by  Dr.  Tissier  in  February,  1906,  since 
which  time  many  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  use  of  Professor  Tissier’s  culture. 

Experiments  conducted  in  the  clinical  laboratory 
of  the  Sanitarium  have  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 
ferment  which  combines  the  advantages  of  Tissier’s 
culture  and  Yogurt.  This  culture  is  known  as 
Tissane. 

This  department  has  the  advantage  of  constant 
advice  and  counsel  from  Professor  Tissier,  who  is 
Consulting  Bacteriologist  to  the  institution. 

Intestinal  Activity 

Increased  activity  of  the  bowels  is  found  to  be 
necessary  in  most  cases  of  chronic  disease ; even  in 
cases  in  which  the  bowels  move  every  day  there  is 
often  found  a putrefying  residue  left  behind  in  the 
colon  which  is  never  completely  evacuated.  Con- 
stipation is  an  almost  universal  disease  among 
civilized  people  as  a result  of  an  unnatural  dietary 
and  deficient  muscular  activity.  Normally,  the 
bowels  should  move  after  each  meal,  or  two  to  four 
times  daily.  This  prevents  the  retention  of  food 
remnants,  bile  and  other  excretions  in  the  intes- 
tines long  enough  to  permit  of  any  considerable 
degree  of  putrefaction.  This  increased  bowel 
activity  is  highly  essential  for  the  cure  of  intestinal 
autointoxication.  How  to  secure  it  without  the  use 
of  harmful  means  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems with  which  the  therapeutist  has  to  deal. 

In  most  cases  a combination  of  therapeutic 
measures  is  necessary.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
which  has  been  discovered  in  recent  times  is  the 
use  of  the  Japanese  seaweed,  agar-agar.  This  sub- 
stance is  used  as  food  in  Japan,  where  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  animal  gelatin  so  much  used  in  this 
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country,  to  which  it  is  in  every  way  superior.  This 
substance  is  supplied  to  Sanitarium  patients  in  the 
form  of  small  biscuit  under  the  name  of  Colax. 
The  use  of  Colax  at  each  meal  is  a valuable  means 
of  securing  a very  satisfactory  increase  of  intes- 
tinal activity.  The  free  use  of  fresh  fruits  and  of 
such  fresh  uncooked  vegetables  as  lettuce  and  the 
tender  leaves  of  cabbage,  together  with  other  laxa- 
tive foods,  is  essential  in  combating  intestinal  auto- 
intoxication. The  mechanical  kneading  of  the 
abdomen,  massage,  hydrotherapy,  applications  of 
electricity,  local  treatment  of  the  bowel,  and  in  some 
cases  surgical  measures,  are  other  means  employed 
as  indicated. 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
Diet  System 

This  institution  was  the  first  (and  in  that  partic- 
ular is  still  unique)  to  provide  its  patients  with  a 
scientific  bill  of  fare  so  arranged  as  to  make  possi- 
ble the  exact  regulation  of  the  diet  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Every  article  on  the  bill  of  fare  has  been 
examined  by  expert  chemists  and  its  value  deter- 
mined. A little  instruction  from  the  dietitians,  who 
are  always  in  the  dining-room  during  meal  time, 
shows  the  patient  how  to  arrange  his  bill  of  fare 
so  as  to  secure  just  the  right  amount  of  fats,  car- 
bohydrates, proteins  and  other  elements,  as  may 
be  ordered  by  the  physician. 

This  scientific  accuracy  puts  the  health-seeker 
on  the  road  to  recovery  so  quickly  that  he  enters 
into  the  scheme  with  enthusiasm  and  counts  his 
"calories”  or  his  “portions”  with  interest,  report- 
ing to  his  physician  and  making  a record  in  his 
"book”  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Every  patient  may  read  with  profit  the  "Sanita- 
rium Diet  List,”  a little  book  containing  a wealth 
of  useful  information. 
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Body  Training 

Most  chronic  invalids  have  badly  depreciated 
bodies.  Their  muscles  are  weak  and  flabby,  they 
have  feeble  hearts,  shallow  breathing,  flat  chest, 
round  shoulders,  and  little  endurance.  These  con- 
ditions are  the  natural  results  of  malnutrition  and 
the  chronic  toxemia  nearly  always  present.  This 
state  of  physical  inefficiency  must  be  combated  not 
only  by  removal  of  causes  but  by  systematic  train- 
ing of  the  heart  and  muscles  by  scientific  physical 
culture. 

Systematic  exercise  of  some  sort  is  thus  an 
essential  feature  in  the  Sanitarium  system  of  treat- 
ment. The  fatigue  and  muscular  soreness  occa- 
sionally produced  at  the  start  disappear  rapidly 
when  exercise  is  taken  systematically.  By  means 
of  exercise,  heart  and  nerves  as  well  as  muscles 
are  strengthened,  and  the  tissue  changes  necessary 
for  a thoroughgoing  cure  are  encouraged. 

The  breathing  exercises  before  breakfast  prepare 
the  stomach  and  liver  for  the  digestion  of  the  com- 
ing meal.  After-dinner  exercises  aid  the  stomach 
in  its  digestive  work,  relieving  heaviness  and  other 
discomforts.  All  exercises  which  accelerate  the 
breathing  aid  greatly  in  the  absorption  of  fluids 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  this  way 
greatly  promote  digestion  and  nutrition. 

The  gymnasium  work  prescribed  to  be  taken  at 
other  times  has  for  its  purpose  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  system  and  the  correction  of  various 
deformities,  such  as  round  shoulders,  flat  chests, 
weak  abdominal  muscles,  spinal  curvature  of 
various  sorts,  weak  carriage  in  walking,  malposi- 
tions in  sitting,  etc.  Persons  who  have  very  feeble 
abdominal  muscles  or  prolapsed  viscera  should  wear 
an  abdominal  supporter  while  taking  exercise  until 
the  muscles  have  been  developed. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noted  the  Sanita- 
rium Chair,  so  called  because  constructed 
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especially  for  this  institution.  The  curves  and  slope 
of  the  back  are  such  as  to  support  the  trunk  and 
hold  up  the  chest,  thus  preventing  the  harmful 
relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  causes 
prolapse  and  congestion  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
bowels,  and  other  viscera,  and  robs  the  brain  and 
other  organs  of  their  proper  blood  supply.  The 
chair  is  a constant  reminder  of  the  injunctions  of 
our  gymnasium  trainers  to  “hold  the  chest  up.” 

The  gymnasium  department  is  in  charge  of  ex- 
perienced trainers,  who  with  the  assistance  of  the 
physicians,  will  see  that  each  patient  receives  the 
special  exercises  adapted  to  his  particular  case. 
Exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  either  out-of-doors  or  in 
the  enclosed  corridors,  should  be  taken  at  stated 
hours  daily  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
promoting  appetite,  good  digestion  and  tissue  re- 
building. 

Every  patient  is  expected  to  have  a strength  test 
by  the  dynamometer  and  a strength  graphic  made 
before  beginning  exercise.  Other  tests  should  be 
made  at  intervals  to  show  the  progress  being  made 
from  week  to  week,  and  a final  test  should  be 
made  just  before  the  patient  goes  away,  so  as  to 
have  a record  of  the  improvement  made. 


The  Fresh-Air  Cure 

The  experience  of  recent  years  in  hundreds  of 
sanatoria  for  consumptives  has  demonstrated  the 
immense  value  of  the  open  air,  especially  of  cold 
air,  as  a means  of  cure.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  consumption  are  cured  in  these  establishments  by 
fresh  air  alone.  Fresh  air  is  just  as  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  other  chronic  maladies  as  in  consump- 
tion. In  combination  with  the  antitoxic  diet  and 
multi-varied  health-promoting  methods  and  meas- 
ures, the  value  of  the  fresh-air  cure  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 
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Every  patient  not  otherwise  instructed  is  expected 
to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air 
and  to  sleep  with  open  windows  at  night.  There 
are  outdoor  walking-parties  daily,  rides,  excursions, 
and  “outings”  which  are  entertaining  as  well  as 
recreative. 

Hydrotherapy 

Hydrotherapy,  or  the  use  of  water  as  a means  of 
cure,  is  chiefly  relied  upon  to  stimulate  the  vital 
activities  necessary  for  the  curative  process.  By 
cold  applications  suitably  applied,  every  bodily 
function  may  be  stimulated.  By  hot  applications 
properly  applied  excessive  action  may  be  controlled, 
pains  relieved,  and  blood  diverted  from  congested 
parts.  By  various  other  applications  most  power- 
fully sedative,  alterative,  and  restorative  effects 
may  be  produced.  Scientific  hydrotherapy  affords 
the  most  direct  and  most  rapid  means  of  influencing 
the  great  functions  of  life,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  process  of  respiration,  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  the  functions  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
stomach,  and  bowels.  There  is  no  means  by  which 
the  various  bodily  functions  may  be  so  perfectly 
and  so  quickly  controlled  as  by  hydriatic  measures 
applied  with  intelligence  and  skill. 

Cold  applications,  suitably  managed,  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  strong  and  lasting  tonic 
effects,  so  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  physi- 
cian aims  to  accustom  the  patient  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  use  of  cold  water  by  carefully 
graduated  and  progressive  measures,  which  consti- 
tute what  might  be  termed  a hydriatic  ladder  up 
which  the  patient  climbs.  The  series  of  measures 
may  perhaps  begin,  in  the  case  of  a very  feeble 
patient,  with  a wet-hand  rub  applied  first  to  the 
back,  then  to  the  back  and  legs,  and  finally  to  the 
whole  body.  Beginning  with  65  to  70  degrees, 
the  temperature  is  lowered  one  or  two  degrees  daily 
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to  40  or  even  34  degrees.  Next  in  order  is  the 
cold-mitten  friction,  graduating  the  temperature 
down  from  60  to  40  degrees,  followed  by  the  cold- 
towel  rub,  graduating  from  65  to  40  degrees. 
Then  comes  in  succession  the  wet-sheet  rub,  the  half 
bath,  and  finally  douches. 

Packs,  fomentations,  applications  to  the  spine, 
foot  baths,  sitz  baths,  and  various  other  measures 
are  used  in  connection  with  general  cold  applica- 
tions to  produce  desired  local  effects;  but  the  gen- 
eral cold  applications  must  be  progressively  in- 
creased in  intensity  as  a means  of  increasing  vital 
resistance  and  raising  the  general  tone  of  the  sys- 
tem. If  disagreeable  effects  are  at  first  experienced 
from  the  cold  application,  these  quickly  disappear, 
and  the  exhilaration  and  the  sense  of  well-being 
and  buoyancy  following  the  cold  rub  or  douche 
will  be  ample  compensation  for  the  efforts  made  to 
accustom  one’s  self  to  this  most  powerful  of  all 
known  tonic  remedies. 

Phototherapy 

The  wonderful  influence  of  the  sunlight  as  a 
curative  agent  has  been  appreciated  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  provided 
most  excellent  arrangements  for  “insolation”  or  sun 
bathing  in  connection  with  their  great  public  baths 
as  well  as  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  Sick  animals 
show  preference  for  the  sun. 

The  discovery  of  the  electric  light,  veritable 
resuscitated  sunlight,  has  placed  in  our  hands  the 
means  by  which  the  powerful  healing  agent  which 
permeates  the  body  with  its  healing  rays  may  be 
utilized  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  arc  light  is 
called  into  service  with  special  frequency  in  the 
cold  months  when  the  outdoor  gymnasiums  are  not 
in  use. 

The  electric  light  bath,  now  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  special  forms  of  bath  known  to  the 
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world,  originated  in  this  institution  and  was  here 
used  for  several  years  before  it  was  employed  else- 
where. It  was  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Germany,  where  it  was  first  used  at  the  famous  in- 
stitution of  the  renowned  Dr.  Winternitz  at  Kalten- 
leutgeben.  It  is  now  used  in  all  the  leading  hospi- 
tals of  Europe  and  has  for  years  been  in  use  in  the 
palaces  of  Emperor  William,  King  Oscar,  the  King 
of  England,  and  numerous  other  members  of  roy- 
alty and  the  nobility. 

The  electric  light  bath  possesses  all  the  virtues  of 
the  Turkish  bath  with  none  of  its  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences, and  adds  the  marvelous  virtues  of 
light.  The  luminous  heat  rays  do  not  stop  at  the 
skin  as  does  ordinary  heat,  but  permeate  the  soft 
parts  of  the  body  in  every  direction,  searching  out 
painful  and  sluggish  parts  and  imparting  their 
powerful  vital  stimulus.  Its  value  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  maladies  of  all  sorts  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. Its  superior  efficiency  as  well  as  its 
luxurious  attractiveness  are  well  attested  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  more  extensively  copied  and 
imitated  than  any  other  invention  of  the  sort.  The 
Sanitarium  Electric  Light  Bath  is  without  doubt 
the  most  important  improvement  in  bath  appliances 
that  has  been  made  in  modern  times. 

Mechanotherapy 

I he  Mechanotherapy  department,  in  which  the 
mechanical  Swedish  movements  are  given,  is  much 
appreciated.  There  are  kneading  machines  for  the 
abdomen,  to  stimulate  sluggish  bowels  to  normal 
action.  There  are  vibrating  chairs,  tables,  stools, 
and  bars,  which  warm  the  extremities,  dissipate 
weariness  and  the  “numb,”  “cold,”  “creeping” 
and  other  queer  sensations  which  worry  the  neu- 
rasthenic. It  is  really  remarkable  how  quickly  the 
heaviness  and  other  discomforts  which  follow  eating 
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in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  vigorous  vibration.  Then  there  are 
rubbing  and  percussing  machines,  and  other  appa- 
ratus, all  of  which  do  something  helpful.  This  de- 
partment may  be  visited  twice  a day  with  profit  by 
most  patients.  Improved  new  apparatus  of  the 
Zander  type — the  trotting  horse,  the  camel,  and 
various  other  machines — have  been  recently  added 
to  this  department. 

Diathermy,  or  Thermo-penetration.  This 
is  a new  method  of  applying  electricity  in  which  the 
electrical  current  is  converted  into  heat  within  the 
body.  None  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  electricity 
are  experienced;  that  is,  there  is  no  electrical  sen- 
sation, no  muscular  contraction ; the  only  sensa- 
tion is  that  of  warmth.  By  proper  arrangement  of 
the  electrodes  the  heat  may  be  concentrated  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  This  invention  renders  it  pos- 
sible to  apply  heat  to  internal  parts  heretofore  in- 
accessible. 

This  method  has  been  found  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage as  a means  of  stimulating  the  activity  of 
the  liver,  kidneys  and  other  internal  glands  when 
inactive.  It  has  also  proved  of  great  service  in 
cases  of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  A dilated  heart 
has  been  seen  by  means  of  the  X-ray  to  contract 
under  its  influence.  It  is  of  great  service  in  cases 
of  arteriosclerosis,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the 
disease  affects  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  the  most 
common  form  of  arterial  degeneration. 

Diathermy  is  highly  useful  in  neuralgia  of  all 
forms,  in  migraine  and  other  forms  of  headache; 
also  in  sciatica,  neuritis  and  muscular  rheumatism. 
It  absorbs  gouty  deposits  by  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  and  so  rendering  the  uric  acid  deposits 
soluble.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  physiotherapy 
in  recent  years. 

Radium  Therapy.  Recent  scientific  re- 
searches have  shown  radium  to  be  a powerful 
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curative  agent  when  properly  applied.  Pure 
radium  is  rendering  great  service  in  treatment  of 
cancers  which  have  proved  incuraole  by  other  means. 
While  it  is  not  by  any  means  a panacea,  a consid- 
erable number  of  persons  have  been  cured  by  this 
means  whose  cases  were  otherwise  incurable. 

Radium  Ionization  is  useful  not  only  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  but  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism and  neuralgia.  By  this  method  radium  is 
carried  into  the  affected  part  by  means  of  an  electri- 
cal current. 

Radium  Emanation  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  useful  form  of  radium  as  a therapeutic 
agent.  The  emanation  is  used  in  three  ways: 

1.  The  “drink  cure,”  in  which  the  radium 
emanation  is  taken  in  solution.  The  daily  dose  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  a dose  being  taken  after 
each  meal  and  on  going  to  bed  at  night. 

2.  The  electro-radium  bath.  The  bath  is 
taken  in  water  to  which  the  radium  emanation  has 
been  added.  By  means  of  an  electrical  current, 
the  entrance  of  the  emanation  from  the  water  of 
the  bath  into  the  body  of  the  patient  is  generally 
assisted.  The  addition  of  the  electrical  current  is 
an  improvement  which  has  been  recently  developed 
in  this  department. 

3.  Inhalation  of  radium  emanation  is  probably 
the  most  effective  of  all  means  of  introducing  ra- 
dium into  the  body.  The  apparatus  used  in  this 
department  was  devised  and  made  specially  for 
this  institution  and  is  a great  improvement  over 
methods  previously  used. 

High  Frequency  Electrical  Treatment. 

This  method  employs  electrical  currents  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  which  are  used  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, which  were  first  discovered  by  Tesla  but 
were  first  used  in  application  to  the  human  body  by 
d’Arsonval.  Properly  applied,  this  current 
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produces  powerful  effects  in  relieving  pain,  lower- 
ing blood-pressure,  and  in  favorably  influencing  the 
various  vital  functions. 

Vacuum  and  Vacuum  Light  Treatment. 

A special  department  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
application  of  the  vacuum  and  other  methods  as 
used  by  Biers,  Knapp  and  others.  By  the  com- 
bination of  light  therapy  in  what  is  known  as  the 
light  vacuum  method,  the  good  effects  of  these  two 
powerful  means  of  influencing  the  bodily  functions 
are  not  only  combined  but  intensified.  This  method 
is  of  special  service  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica, 
rheumatic  joints,  stiff  joints  and  muscular  rheuma- 
tism, deep-seated  pains,  old  sinuses,  furunculosis, 
scleroderma,  and  as  a means  of  producing  derivative 
effects  in  internal  parts  by  developing  collateral 
hyperemia  of  the  skin. 

Aerotherapy.  In  this  method  use  is  made  of 
oxygen  and  of  ordinary  air  at  different  pressures. 
By  means  of  special  apparatus  air  under  increased 
pressure  may  be  used,  or  air  under  diminished  pres- 
sure. The  latter  method  is  of  most  service,  being 
especially  useful  in  cases  in  which  the  respiratory 
rhythm  is  disturbed.  Air  under  pressure  is  also 
used  in  this  department,  together  with  oxygen  and 
medicated  gases  when  required. 

The  air  douche,  consisting  of  a powerful  cur- 
rent of  air  produced  by  special  apparatus,  which 
may  be  used  either  hot  or  cold,  is  another  of  the 
curative  resources  applied  by  this  department.  It  is 
found  to  be  very  useful,  relieving  certain  forms  of 
pain  and  causing  the  absorption  of  gouty  nodules. 

A Scientific  Method 

The  Sanitarium  method  is  thoroughly  scientific 
and  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  without  the 
information  to  be  obtained  through  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  specially  trained  chemists, 
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bacteriologists,  and  other  experts  in  laboratory  meth- 
ods, as  well  as  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants  who 
have  made  a special  exhaustive  study  of  hydriatic 
and  other  physiological  measures  of  treatment,  and 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  technique  as  well 
as  the  general  principles  of  hydriatic  treatment. 
With  these  in  hand,  and  the  thorough  co-operation 
of  the  patient,  all  curable  maladies  are  curable  by 
these  methods  perseveringly  employed.  The  list 
of  so-called  incurable  diseases  has  been  largely 
diminished  by  the  success  obtained  by  these  physio- 
logical methods.  Even  incurable  cases  may  receive 
great  benefit,  for  in  a great  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  can  be  arrested,  or  the  rate  of  progress 
greatly  lessened,  and  distressing  symptoms  may  be 
wonderfully  ameliorated  if  not  wholly  controlled. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  which  has  been 
the  nursery  for  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  represents  a new  departure  in  the  treatment 
of  the  sick.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  the  attempt  was  made  to  bring  together 
under  one  roof  all  rational  and  scientific  remedies 
for  disease,  and  place  these  various  means,  hydriatic, 
electrotherapeutic,  dietetic,  physical,  chemical,  me- 
dicinal, and  mechanical,  in  charge  of  thoroughly 
trained,  scientific  physicians,  and  to  supplement  the 
ordinary  means  of  diagnostic  research  with  complete 
laboratories  for  microscopical,  chemical  and  physio- 
logical investigation  in  which  cases  of  disease  might 
be  studied  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  and  orig- 
inal researches  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing new  and  useful  information  from  nature’s  store- 
house. 

The  Battle  Creek  Movement 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  not  a 
hospital,  neither  is  it  what  the  public  un- 
derstands by  a sanitarium  or  sanatorium, 
— which  is  a sort  of  medical  boarding 
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house, — neither  is  it  a headquarters  for 
faddists  and  cranks.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
commercial  or  mercenary  enterprise.  It 
is  the  center  of  a reform  movement,  the 
essential  principle  of  which  is  to  return 
to  nature  and  seek  for  those  paths  which 
lead  men  to  harmony  with  nature  and 
with  themselves.  The  movement  which 
centers  here  in  this  institution  has  become 
world-wide  and  is  making  progress  every- 
where among  intelligent  and  reasoning 
people  of  all  classes.  The  corporate  name 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  the 
Michigan  Sanitarium  and  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, which  is  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  242  of  the  Public 
Acts  of  1863  for  the  organization  of  char- 
itable institutions,  and  is  by  statute  ex- 
empt from  taxation.  No  physician  or  any 
other  person  has  any  share  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  institution.  All  excess  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenditures  is  used  in  mak- 
ing necessary  improvements,  in  providing 
treatment  for  the  worthy  poor,  and  in 
promulgating  the  principles  of  “right  liv- 
ing.” Physicians  and  other  officials  re- 
ceive onlv  moderate  salaries  and  no  fees. 
“Tipping’  ’ is  not  allowed. 

Departments 

The  various  forms  of  treatment  administered  in 
the  institution  are  included  in  the  following  de- 
partments, in  which  treatment  is  regularly  given  at 
the  hours  specified: 

Bath  Department,  9:45  A.  M.  to  12:45  P.  M. 
and  5 to  7 P.  M. 

Flectrical  Department,  9 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M.  and 
4:30  to  6:30  P.  M. 

Static  Electrical  Department,  5 to  7 P.  M. 

Galvanic  Department,  9 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M.  and 
4 to  7 p.  m. 
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Phototherapy,  1 1 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M.  and  3 to  7 
P.  M. 

Manual  Swedish  Movements,  9 A.  M.  to  1 p.  M. 
and  3 to  7 P.  M. 

Mechanical  Swedish  Movements,  9 A.  M.  to  I 
P.  M.  and  3 to  6 P.  M. 

Massage,  9 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M.  and  4 :30  to  7 
P.  M. 

Gymnasium,  7:15,  9,  10  A.  M.  to  12  M., 
3,  4:30  and  6:45  P.  M. 

Roentgen  Ray  or  X-ray  Department,  9 A.  M. 
to  1 P.  M.,  and  4 to  6 P.  M.,  except  Wednesday, 
and  by  appointment. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  9 A.  M.  to  1 P.  M. 
and  5 to  7 P.  M. 

Those  who  desire  further  information  concerning 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  and  the  movement 
which  it  represents  should  ask  for  a copy  of  the 
Sanitarium  Blue  Book.  Inquire  at  the  desk,  or 
address 

THE  SANITARIUM 

BattleCreek,  - - Michigan 
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TWO  BUGLE  CALLS 


TWO  BUGLE  CALLS. 


O.  W.  NORTON. 

The  bugle  was  much  used  in  the  army.  The  carrying 
quality  of  its  tones  made  it  possible  to  convey  commands  to 
a great  distance  in  times  of  quiet,  and  even  in  the  roar  of 
battle  its  shrill  notes  could  be  distinctly  heard.  The  reveille 
which  waked  the  soldier  from  his  slumber  in  camp  or 
bivouac  and  the  order  to  put  out  the  lights  at  night  were 
sounded  on  the  bugle.  There  were  calls  to  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper.  Men  in  camp  unfit  for  duty  were  summoned 
to  the  surgeon’s  tent  by  the  sick  call.  The  skirmish  line  in 
battle  was  ordered  to  deploy,  to  advance,  to  commence  fir- 
ing, to  lie  down,  to  cease  firing,  to  retreat,  to  rally  on  the 
reserve,  and  to  execute  many  other  movements  by  various 
calls  on  the  bugle.  There  were  calls  for  sergeants  to  report 
to  the  adjutant,  for  officers  to  report  to  the  colonel,  for  com- 
panies to  form  for  roll-call,  for  regiments  to  form  line  of 
battle  on  the  colors,  to  advance  in  line  of  battle  and  to  re- 
treat, to  change  direction  in  marching,  to  strike  tents  and 
prepare  to  march,  and  many  others.  No  cavalryman  will 
ever  forget  the  stirring  call  of  “Boots  and  Saddles.” 

When  General  McClellan  was  organizing  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  near  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  the 
camps  along  the  line  were  very  near  together,  and  the  con- 
stant drilling,  to  the  sound  of  the. bugle,  of  the  various  regi- 
ments and  brigades  often  caused  confusion  in  understand- 
ing orders.  General  Daniel  Butterfield,  who  organized 


a brigade  at  this  time,  known  at  first  as  “Butterfield’s 
Brigade,”  saw  at  an  early  date  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing to  prevent  this  confusion.  Butterfield  had  a genius  for 
military  matters,  which  later  secured  for  him  high  rank  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  in  the  western  armies.  Pie 
could  himself  sound  the  bugle  calls  when  occasion  required. 
Shortly  after  he  assumed  command  of  the  brigade,  he  com- 
posed, and  taught  the  writer,  then  serving  as  his  brigade 
bugler,  a bugle  call  for  his  brigade.  This  consisted  of  three 
long  notes  on  one  key,  and  a catch  repeated.  It  was  sound- 
ed twice  before  each  call  for  any  operation  or  movement, 
and  indicated  to  the  officers  and  men  that  the  call  to  follow 
was  for  the  troops  of  this  brigade.  General  Butterfield  also 
prepared  different  calls  for  the  regimental  bugler  of  each 
regiment  in  his  brigade.  The  men  were  accustomed  to  sing 
various  words  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  bugle  calls  when 
they  heard  them.  Most  of  these  words  were  explanatory  of 
the  meaning  of  the  call,  or  were  jocose  comments  on  the 
command.  When  the  reveille  was  sounded  men  could  be 
heard  through  the  camps  singing: 

“I  can't  wake  ’em  up,  I can’t  wake  ’em  up,  I can’t  wake  ’em 
up  in  the  morning, 

I can't  wake  ’em  up,  I can’t  wake  ’em  up,  I can’t  wake  ’em 
up  at  all. 

The  corporal’s  worse  than  the  private,  the  sergeant's  worse 
than  the  corporal, 

The  lieutenant’s  worse  than  the  sergeant  and  the 
captain’s  worst  of  all. 

I can’t  wake  ’em  up,  I can’t  wake  ’em  up,  I can’t  wake  'em 
up  in  the  morning, 

I can’t  wake  ’em  up,  I can’t  wake  'em  up,  I can't  wake  'em 
up  at  all.” 
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These  words  exactly  fitted  the  notes  of  the  bugle.  When 
the  sick  call  sounded,  the  men  sang,  “All  ye  sick  men,  all  ye 
sick  men,  get  your  calomel,  get  your  calomel,  get  your  calo- 
mel, get  your  calomel.”  Sometimes  they  sang,  “Doctor 
Jones  says,  Doctor  Jones  says,  come  and  get  your  quinine, 
quinine,  quinine,  come  and  get  your  quinine,  qui-i-ni-i-ine.” 

When,  on  the  march,  the  general  halted  his  brigade  in- 
tending to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  for  a few  moment's 
rest,  the  brigade  call  was  sounded,  then  the  call  to  halt,  then 
a most  welcome  call  of  three  short  notes  repeated,  to  which 
the  great  chorus  responded  along  the  line,  “All  lie  down, 
all  lie  down.”  When  the  march  was  to  be  resumed  the 
brigade  call  was  again  sounded,  followed  by  the  less  wel- 
come call,  “Attention!"  To  this  the  men  responded  in 
words  well  suited  to  the  music : 

“Fall  in,  ye  poor  devils,  as  fast  as  ye  can. 

And  when  ye  get  tired  I'll  rest  you  again.” 

Words  were  set  to  many  other  calls,  but  one  which  lasted 
from  Arlington  Heights  to  Appomattox,  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  brigade  call.  To  this  the  men  sang: 

“Dan,  Dan,  Dan  Butterfield,  Butterfield, 

Dan,  Dan,  Dan  Butterfield,  Butterfield.” 

The  general  used  to  say  that  sometimes  in  trying  circum- 
stances when  the  brigade  was  called  up  from  a too  short 
rest,  he  thought  he  could  distinguish  the  words,  “Damn, 
Damn,  Damn  Butterfield.”  This  is  not  very  probable.  The 
men  of  that  old  brigade  so  much  admired  their  gallant 
leader  that  nothing  he  could  do  would  cause  them  to  use 
such  disrespectful  language. 


The  general  calls  were  used  throughout  the  Union  army. 
The  music  of  the  calls  was  printed  in  the  Tactics  where 
they  could  he  studied  and  learned  by  officers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  understand  them  and  repeat  in  words  to  the  men 
under  their  command  the  orders  indicated  by  the  bugle. 
This  brigade  call  was  used  only  by  Butterfield’s  brigade 
and  was  not  printed  in  the  Tactics. 


BUTTERFIELD’S  BRIGADE  CALL. 
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Dan,  Dan,  Dan,  Butterfield,  Butterfield, 


This  special  call  for  an  organization  was  useful  in  many 
ways.  It  had  no  small  effect  in  arousing  and  maintaining 
an  esprit  de  corps  in  this  brigade,  second  to  none  in  the 
army.  It  was  known  by  all  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  the  brigade  which  marched  to  its  music  was 
always  respected  and  welcomed  by  its  comrades  in  arms  as 
an  organization  to  he  trusted,  and  sure  to  give  a good  ac- 
count of  itself  under  all  circumstances. 

The  rout  of  the  Union  army  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  for  a time  much  greater  than  that  which  occurred 
at  the  first  battle,  although  the  men  having  become  veterans, 
order  was  more  quickly  restored.  After  making  a gallant- 
charge  which  was  received  by  masked  batteries  and  mus- 
ketry in  front,  the  line  also  being  enfiladed  by  a large  part 
of  Longstreet’s  artillery,  the  men  fell  hack  in  confusion. 
At  the  turnpike  all  trace  of  organization  was  lost.  Dark- 
ness came  on  and  the  blockade  at  the  Stone  Bridge  broke 
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up  whatever  semblance  of  order  remained.  Between  the 
Stone  Bridge  and  Centreville  the  turnpike  was  filled  with  a 
disorganized  mass  of  infantry,  artillery,  ambulance  and 
wagon  trains.  General  Butterfield,  riding  in  the  midst  of 
the  melee,  ordered  his  bugler  to  sound  at  short  intervals 
his  brigade  call.  It  was  received  with  shouts  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  men  of  this  brigade,  rallying  to  that  call  in 
the  darkness,  were  formed  into  column,  and  marched  into 
Centreville  in  better  order  than  that  prevailing  in  almost 
any  other  command. 

In  September,  1889,  one  of  the  regiments  of  this  brigade 
met  on  Little  Round  Top,  Gettysburg,  to  dedicate  its  regi- 
mental monument  and  to  hold  the  annual  reunion  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  regiment.  Few  of  them  had  seen  the  battle- 
field since  July,  1863.  The  writer,  attending  this  reunion, 
took  with  him  a bugle,  and  standing  among  the  rocks  and 
trees  sounded  once  more  the  old  Dan  Butterfield  Call.  The 
men  were  scattered  about  over  the  hill  and  in  the  lower 
ground  at  its  foot,  some  seeking  the  rocks  where  they 
fought,  others  going  further  to  see  how  the  position  looked 
from  the  place  where  the  enemy  advanced.  When  the 
bugle  sounded  a great  shout  came  up  from  the  men,  who 
recognized  the  old  familiar  call,  although  many  of  them 
had  not  heard  it  for  a quarter  of  a century.  They  came 
charging  up  to  the  spot  where  the  bugler  stood,  some  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  asking  to  have  it  repeated.  That  fa- 
miliar sound  echoing  among  the  rocks  where  they  had 
fought  brought  back,  perhaps  more  vividly  than  words 
could  do,  the  memories  of  the  days  when  they  had  an- 
swered so  often  to  its  sound.  Few  men  of  the  old  Third 
Brigade  can  hear  that  call  today  without  emotion. 

One  day  in  July,  1862,  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  in  camp  at  Harrison’s  Landing  on  the  James  river, 
Virginia,  resting  and  recruiting  from  its  losses  in  the  seven 
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days  of  battle  before  Richmond,  General  Butterfield  sum- 
moned the  writer,  his  brigade  bugler,  to  his  tent,  and 
whistling  some  new  tune  asked  the  bugler  to  sound  it  for 
him.  This  was  done,  not  quite  to  his  satisfaction  at  first, 
but  after  repeated  trials,  changing  the  time  of  some  of  the 
notes  which  were  scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  envelope, 
the  call  was  finally  arranged  to  suit  the  general.  He  then 
ordered  that  it  should  be  substituted  in  his  brigade  for  the 
regulation  “Taps"  (extinguish  lights)  which  was  printed  in 
the  Tactics  and  used  by  the  whole  army.  This  was  done 
for  the  first  time  that  night.  The  next  day  buglers  from 
near-by  brigades  came  over  to  the  camp  of  Butterfield’s 
brigade  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  new  call.  They  liked 
it,  and  copying  the  music  returned  to  their  camps,  but  it 
was  not  until  some  time  later,  when  generals  of  other  com- 
mands had  heard  its  melodious  notes,  that  orders  were 
issued,  or  permission  given,  to  substitute  it  throughout  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  time-honored  call  which 
came  down  from  West  Point. 

In  the  western  armies  the  regulation  call  was  in  use 
until  the  autumn  of  1S'63.  At  that  time  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  corps  were  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  sent  under  command  of  General  Plooker  to  re- 
inforce the  Union  army  at  Chattanooga.  Through  its  use 
in  these  corps  it  became  known  in  the  western  armies  and 
was  adopted  by  them.  From  that  time  it  became  and  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  official  call  for  “Taps.”  It  is  printed 
in  the  present  Tactics  and  is  used  throughout  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy,  the  National  Guard  and  all  or- 
ganizations of  veteran  soldiers. 

General  Butterfield  in  speaking  of  the  reason  for  chang- 
ing the  call  for  “Taps,”  said  that  the  regulation  call  was 
not  very  musical  and  not  appropriate  to  the  order  which 
it  conveyed.  I fe  wanted  a call  which  in  its  music  should 


have  some  suggestion  of  putting  out  the  lights  and  lying 
down  to  rest  in  the  silence  of  the  camp,  and  musing  over 
airs  and  musical  phrases  which  might  better  represent  this 
idea,  he  composed  this  call  and  directed  its  use  in  the  camps 
of  his  brigade,  the  only  troops  over  which  he  had  at  that 
time  any  authority.  It  made  its  way  by  its  intrinsic  beauty 
to  a permanent  place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  attaching  words  to 
such  calls  as  had  a significance  to  which  words  were 
adapted,  the  men  soon  began  to  sing  to  this  call,  “Go  to 
sleep,  go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep.  You 
may  now  go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep.’’  This  was  the  last  regu- 
lar call  of  the  day  or  night  in  camp.  About  half  an  hour 
after  the  formation  of  a company  for  evening  roll-call,  to 
which  it  was  summoned  by  the  “Tattoo,”  this  call  was 
sounded  as  a signal  to  put  out  all  lights  in  tents,  stop  all 
loud  conversation,  and  everything  which  would  interfere 
with  the  quiet  rest  and  sleep  of  the  men.  Sometimes  they 
sang,  “Put  out  the  lights,  go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep,  go  to 
sleep,  go  to  sleep.  Put  out  the  lights,  go  to  sleep,  go  to 
sleep.” 

General  Butterfield  in  composing  this  call  and  directing 
that  it  be  used  for  "Taps”  in  his  brigade,  could  not  have 
foreseen  its  popularity  and  the  use  for  another  purpose 
into  which  it  would  grow.  Today  whenever  a man  is  buried 
with  military  honors  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  the 
ceremony  is  concluded  by  firing  three  volleys  of  musketry 
over  the  grave,  and  sounding  with  the  trumpet  or  bugle, 
“Put  out  the  lights.  Go  to  sleep.”  At  the  Soldiers’  Homes, 
when  the  worn-out  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public lie  down  to  their  last  rest,  while  their  comrades 
stand  about  the  grave  with  bared  heads,  some  comrade  bids 
farewell  by  sounding  on  the  bugle  this  call  to  “Go  to  sleep.” 


At  all  posts  of  our  little  regular  army,  whether  at  garrisons 
or  at  the  distant  frontier  camps,  a soldier  who  is  buried 
by  his  comrades  receives  this  last  salute.  \\  hen  General 
Butterfield  was  buried  at  West  Point  a few  months  ago, 
the  solemn  strains  of  this  call  bade  the  last  farewell  to  its 
author.  It  consigned  to  their  last  rest  Sheridan  at  Ar- 
lington, Sherman  at  St.  Louis,  Grant  at  New  York  and 
McKinley  at  Canton. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  call  by  the  army  it  is  now 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  navy.  In  every  port 
around  the  world  visited  by  our  vessels  of  war  its  sweet 
tones  float  over  the  water  the  last  call  of  the  night  and  it 
is  the  farewell  to  every  Blue  Jacket  buried  at  sea. 

There  is  something  singularly  beautiful  and  appropriate 
in  the  music  of  this  wonderful  call.  Its  strains  are  mel- 
ancholy, yet  full  of  rest  and  peace.  Its  echoes  linger  in 
the  heart  long  after  its  tones  have  ceased  to  vibrate  in  the 
air.  Like  Handel's  Largo,  it  is  immortal. 
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Put  out  the  lights,  Go  to  sleep,  Go  to  sleep.  Go  to  sleep.  Goto 


sleep.  Put  out  the  lights.  Go  to  sleep, 


Go  to  sleep. 
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The  County  Prisons  of  Pennsylvania 

By  ALBERT  H.  VOTAW 
Secretary,  The  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society 

Since  the  31st  of  Third  Month  of  this  year,  the  Secretary, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Acting  Committee, 
has  visited  the  county  prisons  in  each  of  the  67  counties  of 
the  State,  in  all  70  institutions.  In  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation, the  Secretary  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy by  all  officials  connected  with  the  prisons,  and  he  es- 
pecially desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  them  for  the  care, 
patience  and  consideration  with  which  they  have  endeavored 
to  give  accurate  information  with  regard  to  his  rather  numer- 
ous queries.  In  addition  to  the  sheriff  or  warden,  the  Secre- 
tary has  generally  interviewed  the  Commissioners,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court,  and  occasionally  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  and 
the  Presiding  Judge.  Their  opinions  with  regard  to  prison 
conditions,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  problem  of  fur- 
nishing employment  to  the  prisoners,  have  been  sought. 

I am  convinced  that  this  comprehensive  view  of  the  prisons, 
practically  taken  at  the  same  time,  will  be  of  much  service  in 
enabling  us  to  form  a just  estimate  with  regard  to  penal  condi- 
tions. We  may  visit  a dozen  county  jails  this  year,  a dozen 
next  year,  and  a dozen  the  third  year,  and  all  these  visits  are 
of  value  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  they  are  of  little 
avail  in  an  effort  to  prepare  a comprehensive  summary  of 
conditions  which  may  obtain  at  any  one  time.  Such  a sum- 
mary is  practically  a necessity  in  deciding  what  improvements 
in  penal  management  should  be  attempted.  Just  one  or  two 
instances  may  show  the  benefit  of  a contemporaneous  view. 
If  a summary  should  be  prepared  embracing  investigations 
carried  on  for  a period  of  some  years,  taking  the  counties  in 
instalments,  and  made  with  special  reference  to  sanitary  ap- 
pliances or  to  alleged  cruelty,  the  report  might  show  that 
sanitation  was  much  neglected  and  that  harsh  treatment  was 
far  too  general.  But  in  1913,  a general  view  of  the  situation 


reveals  that  the  matter  of  sanitation  has  received  much  at- 
tention and  that  brutality  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
exceedingly  rare.  So  this  comprehensive  contemporary  pres- 
entation of  facts  and  conditions  presents  the  best  basis  for 
enabling  us  logically  to  work  out  further  improvements  in 
prison  conditions. 

There  is  a second  reason  for  considering  this  year  a most 
opportune  time  for  this  investigation.  Within  a few  months, 
the  Governor  has  appointed  four  Commissions  whose  studies 
and  recommendations  may  greatly  influence  penal  adminis- 
tration in  this  Commonwealth. 

1.  A Commission  to  consider  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing employment  for  all  convicts  in  the  State. 

2.  A Commission  to  consider  in  general  what  measures 
may  be  best  for  the  State’s  dependents. 

3.  A Commission  to  select  a site  for  an  industrial  home 
for  women  who  are  delinquents. 

4.  A Commission  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
Home  for  Inebriates. 

The  first  two  Commissions  have  made  special  request  that 
our  Society  should  lay  before  them  our  conclusions.  Hence 
this  investigation  will  be  of  great  service  in  forming  conclu- 
sions to  be  submitted  to  these  important  and  distinguished 
Commissions. 

Employment  of  Prisoners 

The  inquiries  have  dealt  quite  thoroughly  with  the  subject 
of  employment.  Effort  has  been  made  to  find  what  propor- 
tion of  the  prisoners  is  employed  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  employment. 

The  average  daily  population  of  the  county  jails  in 

1913  was  6140 

Of* these,  the  daily  number  engaged  in  some  work 

or  service  was  2777 

The  number  in  idleness  every  day  was  3363 

or  nearly  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 

The  number  of  days  during  the  year,  1913,  spent 

in  idleness  was  about  1,000,000 


During  this  time  we  support  them  while  idle,  and  often 
are  obliged  to  support  their  families. 

Very  often  when  the  Judge  sentences  a man  to  prison,  he  is 
at  the  same  time  sentencing  a family  to  destitution  and  to 
pauperism.  The  latter  generally  has  a degrading  effect. 

Lost  in  idleness  1,000,000  days!  At  50c  per  diem,  the 
economic  waste  amounts  to  $500,000  in  one  year.  Can  this 
enormous  loss  to  the  wage  fund  of  the  State  be  prevented? 
Really  the  loss  is  much  larger,  for  those  who  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  rarely  receive  a cent  of  compensation. 
Granted  that  their  services  in  some  measure  relieve  the  tax- 
payers from  a small  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  jails,  still  there  is  an  enormous  loss  in  wages. 

The  average  cost  of  a prisoner  per  annum  is  about  $150. 
Cannot  some  plan  be  devised  whereby  the  prisoner  may  at 
least  earn  his  living?  Must  we  continue  forever  to  support 
our  prisoners  in  idleness,  which  we  well  know,  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  mischief?  Idleness  is  the  bane  of 
our  county  prisons.  In  all  but  five  institutions,  the  prisoners 
have  every  opportunity  for  vicious  conversation  and  for  teach- 
ing iniquity  one  to  another.  Silence  is  no  longer  advocated, 
but  if  these  men  were  at  work  in  the  open  air  or  at  some 
suitable  employment,  the  time  for  corrupting  gossip,  and, 
what  is  worse,  for  instructing  one  another  in  criminal  meth- 
ods, would  be  much  curtailed  and  additional  topics  would  be 
introduced.  Also  while  at  work,  some  overseer,  who  should 
always  be  a man  of  good  moral  fibre  and  able  to  give  some 
direction  to  the  conversation,  should  be  present  as  a whole- 
some influence. 


Farming  for  Convicts 

It  will  at  once  be  contended  that  more  than  half  the  counties 
of  the  State  do  not  have  enough  prisoners  to  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  an  overseer.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the 
objection  can  be  properly  met  by  the  establishment  of  several 
farms  under  control  of  the  State  authorities  to  which  those 
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convicted  of  minor  offences  shall  be  sent.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered a perversion  of  justice  to  sentence  a man  or  woman 
to  idleness  for  even  ten  days.  On  these  farms,  not  only  ag- 
ricultural operations  should  be  conducted,  but  there  also  should 
be  well-equipped  plants  for  brick-making,  concrete  products, 
broom-making,  etc.  The  industries  should  be  diversified  so 
as  to  suit  the  aptitude  of  the  men.  Lands  could  be  reclaimed, 
orchards  and  vineyards  set  out,  and  in  time  these  farms  could 
not  only  be  self-supporting,  but  would  show  a surplus  from 
which  some  wages  could  be  paid  to  the  workers. 

Prison  Labor  Now  Restricted 

The  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  forbid 
the  employment  of  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  at 
any  one  time  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  or  products  which 
are  to  be  sold  in  the  markets.  It  has  not  been  thought  quite 
fair  to  the  outside  laborer  that  his  labor  should  be  brought 
into  competition  with  that  of  those  who  do  not  support  them- 
selves. However,  on  a farm  many  could  be  employed  in  their 
own  maintenance.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  will  be 
modified  so  as  to  allow  prisoners  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
some  industries  which  will  directly  benefit  the  community.  In 
many  States,  the  prisoners  have  been  very  usefully  employed 
in  the  construction  of  roads.  The  “Good  Roads”  problem  has 
its  solution  in  the  employment  of  convicts.  If  it  be  objected  that 
it  is  not  a wholesome  spectacle  to  see  gangs  of  known  convicts 
here  and  there  throughout  the  State  on  the  public  highways,  a 
very  large  number  of  men  may  be  employed  in  the  quarries  in 
the  preparation  of  road-making  material.  In  several  States 
where  the  attention  of  the  labor  unions  has  been  called  to  the 
subject,  they  have  interposed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  allow- 
ing convicts  the  opportunity  of  employment  in  ways  which 
may  be  directly  serviceable  to  the  State.  Almost  everybody 
can  see  that  if  idleness  breeds  criminals,  we,  ourselves, 
are  participants  in  crime  when  we  allow  men  and  women  to 
be  condemned  to  a period  of  idleness.  The  fact  has  already 
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been  cited  that  the  average  number  per  day  confined  in  the 
county  prisons  of  Pennsylvania  was  6140.  Recollect  that  this 
number  does  not  represent  the  entire  number  contaminated  by 
association  with  the  vicious.  Far  from  it.  Estimating  the 
average  sentence  to  be  thirty  days,  this  average  number  would 
indicate  a total  of  about  70,000  different  commitments,  and 
nearly  all  of  those  committed  spend  more  or  less  time  in  con- 
tact with  depraved  men  or  women.  Let  us  give  these  men  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  some  honorable  industrial  pursuit 
that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  a higher  standard  of  thought 
and  action. 

Exploitation  of  Prison  Labor 

This  Society  has  not  advocated  any  form  of  contract  prison 
labor.  We  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  peonage  or  any  form 
of  human  slavery.  It  is  for  the  betterment  of  the  prisoner 
that  we  wish  to  give  him  employment,  not  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  State’s  interests.  Our  efforts  to  find  work  for  the  con- 
vict are  in  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  crime.  In  time  we 
trust  some  remuneration  may  be  given  to  the  men  who  work. 
It  may  be  true  that  in  the  olden  days,  a sentence  to  “hard 
labor”  involved  the  infamous  galleys,  the  tortures  of  the  chain 
gang,  but  now  a sentence  to  labor  is  a greater  blessing  than 
a sentence  to  idleness. 

Some  time  ago  a convict  in  one  of  the  county  jails  declared 
that  he  would  not  work  and  that  nobody  could  make  him  work. 
The  matter  being  referred  to  the  Inspectors,  one  of  them  pro- 
posed that  during  his  term  of  two  years,  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  work.  The  suggestion  was  adopted.  In  about  thirty 
days  the  man  becoming  tired  of  the  monotony,  asked  for  em- 
ployment. He  was  told  that  he  must  continue  to  take  his  own 
prescription  of  indolence.  For  the  remainder  of  his  term, 
there  was  no  more  unhappy  man  in  the  prison,  and  I believe 
it  was  feared  that  the  man  would  lose  his  reason.  The  great 
majority  of  the  convicts  esteem  it  a privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work.  A sentence  to  idleness  is  a greater  punish- 
ment than  a sentence  to  labor. 
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The  Untried 


The  average  number  per  day  of  prisoners  held  for  trial  is 
near  700.  Those  who  are  held  for  trial  are  not  compelled  to 
labor,  although  quite  a number  of  them  would  welcome  the 
opportunity.  They  are  not  often  separated  from  the  convicted. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  contamination  resulting  from 
throwing  these  held  for  trial  in  the  same  cells  or  same  cor- 
ridors with  the  convicts.  But  some  people  do  not  reflect  that 
some  of  the  most  desperate  and  hardened  villains  may  be 
caught  and  held  for  trial.  They  are  such  people  as  cannot 
get  bail,  and  while  some  of  them  may  be  lacking  in  means  and 
friends  to  aid  them  in  getting  bail,  many  of  them  are  too 
wicked  and  depraved  for  bail  privileges.  They  ought  not  to 
associate  with  either  those  who  are  held  for  minor  charges  or 
with  convicts  who  are  serving  for  a first  offence. 

Segregation 

Very  few  of  the  smaller  jails  admit  of  segregation,  except 
that  the  sexes  are  in  separate  quarters.  Eight  of  the  prisons 
of  the  State  have  separate  places  for  the  young,  and  five  do 
not  receive  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a pity  that 
the  young  and  old  so  generally  are  associated. 

In  every  jail  of  the  State  the  women  are  in  separate  cells 
or  apartments.  In  five  or  six  counties,  the  cells  of  the  women 
are  in  the  same  corridors  with  the  men.  In  only  one  jail  can 
the  men  converse  rather  freely  with  the  women,  the  latter 
rarely  being  confined  in  the  prison.  Two  county  jails  have 
no  place  for  women.  In  one  jail,  when  a woman  is  brought 
in,  the  kind  sheriff  frequently  sends  some  of  his  men  outside 
to  lodge.  In  one  of  the  larger  county  prisons,  the  quarters  of 
the  women  are  separated  from  the  men’s  apartments  by  quite 
a thin  wooden  partition.  The  warden  says  it  is  an  unsatis- 
factory arrangement  and  that  he  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  thereto.  In  several  counties  the  women  have 
corridors  which  open  out  on  the  corridors  of  the  men,  and 
though  conversation  is  forbidden,  the  arrangement  is  not 
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wholesome.  It  is  not  wise  to  allow  the  depraved  of  both  sexes 
with  no  employment  to  be  so  close  that  rude  words  and  ribald 
songs  may  be  heard.  It  is  a pleasure  to  report  the  entire 
segregation  of  the  sexes  in  over  fifty-five  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties. 

Female  Prisoners 

The  number  of  females  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  State 
at  the  time  of  the  visits  of  the  Secretary  was  579,  or  not  far 
from  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  prisoners.  In 
thirty  institutions,  there  were  no  women  imprisoned.  At  the 
larger  institutions,  they  assist  in  domestic  duties.  They  cut 
and  make  clothing,  mend,  do  the  laundry  work,  and  may  assist 
in  the  preparation  of  the  food.  But  there  is  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  women  prisoners  in  the  county  jails,  not  to  mention 
those  in  the  State  Penitentiaries,  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  an  Industrial  Home  for  Women,  in  regard  to  which  our 
State  Assembly  has  already  taken  some  action. 

Inebriates 

It  is  pitiful  to  mention  that  a large  number  of  women  are 
committed  for  drunkenness  and  for  disorderly  conduct,  or  for 
both.  Their  sentences  are  short,  usually  running  from  ten  to 
sixty  days.  The  majority  are  simply  sentenced  for  thirty 
days.  After  two  or  three  convictions  for  the  same  offence,  it 
seems  that  a longer  sentence  ought  to  be  pronounced,  especially 
if  the  State  controlled  some  institution  where  special  care  and 
treatment  could  be  given  to  such  offenders,  and  where  they 
could  be  kept  under  some  sort  of  indeterminate  sentence  till 
they  could  prove  themselves  ready  to  be  restored  to  civilized 
society.  In  a much  greater  degree  an  institution  for  the  care 
and  scientific  treatment  of  men  who  are  victims  to  strong  drink 
should  be  established  in  some  rural  community  where  the 
temptation  to  dissipation  is  remote.  They  should  receive  ex- 
pert attention,  and  should  have  wholesome  employment  in 
the  open  air.  Such  an  institution  might  readily  be  self-sup- 
porting. After  a man  has  proven  himself  trustworthy,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  work  for  neighboring  farmers,  who  at 
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certain  times  would  gladly  have  more  help.  Such  men  could 
be  kept  in  semi-detention.  To  show  the  need  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, note  the  following  facts,  which  are  adduced  from 
the  two  prisons  of  the  State,  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  former  reports  received  last  year,  4,908 

Of  these  the  number  committed  more  than  15  times,  651 
The  latter  reported  having  received  3,79 8 

Of  these  the  number  committed  more  than  15  times,  145 

About  75  per  cent,  of  these  recidivists  are  committed  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  What  benefit  is  it- either 
to  the  man  or  to  society  to  send  him  up  for  one  term  of  thirty 
days  after  another,  continued  year  after  year?  What  have 
we  learned  in  the  last  hundred  years  about  the  treatment  of 
such  cases?  I have  recited  the  number  from  our  largest  two 
cities.  From  the  State  at  large,  we  could  add  as  many  more. 
After  the  third  or  fourth  offence  of  this  kind,  the  man  or 
woman  should  be  solemnly  warned,  and,  after  a repetition  of 
such  disorder,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  bad  habit  should  be 
sent  to  an  out-door  hospital. 

Fines  and  Costs 

In  the  treatment  of  convicts  who  are  unable  to  pay  fines  or 
costs,  the  67  counties  of  the  State  reveal  almost  67  different 
methods.  Any  convict  who  can  pay  his  costs  and  fines  is  re- 
leased when  he  has  served  his  term  of  imprisonment,  but  the 
man  who  cannot  pay  is  generally  detained.  This  is  a species 
of  imprisonment  for  debt.  A discrimination  is  made  in  the 
case  of  a poor  man,  which  often  results  in  some  hardship. 
And  the  county  suffers  as  much  (or  more)  than  the  prisoner. 
For  instance,  a fine  of  fifty  dollars  is  levied.  Possibly  the 
man  is  held  in  prison  for  fifty  days  because  he  cannot  make 
payment.  The  county  loses  the  fine  and,  in  addition,  main- 
tains the  prisoner  for  fifty  days.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  per- 
son who  is  mulcted  for  fines  or  costs  could  have  opportunity 
to  work,  so  as  to  perform  actual  service  to  the  county  or  in 
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some  way  to  earn  money  to  discharge  his  obligations,  there 
would  be  some  reason  in  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of 
such  charges,  but  to  confine  a man  in  entire  idleness  for  a debt 
seems  preposterous  in  this  day  of  enlightenment.  The  follow- 
ing list  will  illustrate  the  variety  of  sentences  now  imposed  in 
this  Commonwealth  for  non-payment  of  fines  or  costs : 

“The  plaintiff  gives  bond  or  is  detained  for  six 
months.” 

“Detained  for  90  days,  then  plaintiff  gives  note  for 
amount  of  fine.” 

In  three  counties,  “Detained  for  90  days,  then  enters  a 
plea  of  insolvency.” 

Five  counties  have  an  iron-clad  rule  as  follows : “Im- 
prisoned for  30  days,  if  fine  is  less  than  $15;  imprisoned 
for  90  days,  if  the  fine  is  over  $15.”  (The  time  of  im- 
prisonment is  the  same  for  a fine  of  $15.01  as  for  a fine 
of  $1,000.) 

“From  ten  to  thirty  days,  they  may  enter  a plea  of 
insolvency.” 

“Imprisoned  for  30  days,  if  fine  is  over  $15,  then  pa- 
roled; if  fine  is  less  than  $15,  usually  discharged.” 

“In  jail  from  90  to  180  days  for  failure  to  pay  fine.” 

“Not  detained  for  fines  except  in  case  of  railroad  tres- 
passers.” 

“Detained  30  days,  for  fine  over  $15,  but  under  $15, 
note  is  taken  or  prisoner  paroled.” 

Eleven  counties  detain  for  30  days,  then  allow  the 
plea  of  insolvency  to  be  accepted  as  a reason  for  dis- 
charge. 

Many  counties  report  an  indefinite  or  brief  sentence, 
the  prisoner  being  released  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Two  counties  hold  for  30  days,  if  fine  is  $10  or  less, 
and  for  90  days,  if  fine  is  more  than  $10. 

One  county  states,  “Seldom  detained  for  fines.” 

Eleven  counties  believe  in  the  principle  that  a man  or 
woman  who  is  fined  should  have  as  many  days  of  free 
board  and  lodging  as  there  are  dollars  in  the  fine;  a 
fine  of  $10,  imprisonment  for  ten  days;  a fine  of  $1,000, 
imprisonment  for  nearly  three  years.  Usually  this  time 
of  serving  for  debt  is  spent  in  idleness,  not  with  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  earn  any  money  by  which  his 
debt  could  be  paid. 
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In  Philadelphia  County,  the  prisoner  serves  the  time 
of  his  sentence,  but  is  then  allowed  to  be  discharged  on 
the  plea  of  insolvency. 

In  but  one  county  the  prisoner  is  paroled  with  the  in- 
junction to  pay  his  fine,  or  a portion  thereof,  within  a 
specified  time.  If  he  fails,  he  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned. 
This  would  appear  to  be  a fairly  good  rule. 

Some  counties  discriminate  between  costs  and  fines,  making 
the  penalties  a little  more  severe  in  the  case  of  those  who  can- 
not pay  costs. 

Most  of  these  methods  seem  like  an  inheritance  of  medieval 
practice.  There  ought  to  be  some  legislation  with  a view  of 
securing  uniformity  of  treatment.  Some  discretion  should  be 
left  to  the  court  in  the  matter  of  paroling  those  who  are  fined, 
but  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  wrong  in  principle  to  detain  a 
person  in  idleness  for  a debt  of  this  kind.  It  does  not  benefit 
the  man  who  is  thus  imprisoned;  it  does  impose  a burden  on 
the  community. 

Desertion  and  Non-Support 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
providing  for  the  relief  of  plaintiffs  in  cases  of  desertion  or 
non-support.  When  the  Court  imposes  sentence  on  such  of- 
fenders of  a term  of  imprisonment  to  labor,  the  county  pays 
65c  per  diem  to  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs.  But  in  most  of  the 
counties  the  judges  omit  the  words,  “to  labor,”  hence  the  law 
is  generally  inoperative  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  There 
being  no  opportunity  for  labor  in  most  of  the  jails,  a sentence 
to  hard  labor  is  impossible. 

Four  counties  of  the  State  are  reported  as  complying  with 
this  law,  and  four  other  counties  sometimes  send  persons  con- 
victed of  such  offences  to  the  Allegheny  Workhouse,  in  which 
event  the  counties  pay  50c  per  diem  to  Allegheny  County  and 
65c  per  diem  to  the  party  entering  complaint.  If  this  law  is 
to  be  of  material  benefit,  it  is  most  imperative  that  there  should 
be  established  State  Industries  of  some  sort,  preferably  on 
farms,  where  these  deserters  could  be  made  to  work  for  those 


whom  they  are  under  obligation  to  support.  One  county,  by 
rule  of  the  Commissioners,  pays  from  $3  to  $3.50  weekly  to 
the  plaintiffs  so  long  as  the  defendant  remains  in  prison.  One 
county  reports  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  are  caused 
by  intoxication.  The  penalties  given  to  such  offenders  in  the 
counties  where  no  compensation  is  given  to  the  plaintiff  are 
almost  as  varied  as  in  the  case  of  fines : 

“Held  till  released  by  the  Court.” 

“Must  give  bond  or  be  imprisoned  indefinitely.” 
“Failing  to  give  bond,  they  are  imprisoned  for  90 
days,  then  allowed  to  have  another  trial.” 

“Dismissed  on  their  recognizance,  or  give  proper  bond. 
Sometimes  kept  for  one  month.” 

“If  no  bond  is  accepted,  defendant  may  remain  for 
some  months.”  (In  one  extreme  case,  the  prisoner  had 
been  confined  for  four  years  for  non-support.) 

“Remain  at  mercy  of  the  Court.” 

“Efforts  made  to  reconcile  the  parties ; often  success- 
ful, but  if  no  reconciliation,  a brief  imprisonment.” 
“Usually  discharged  on  their  recognizance.” 

“Detained  not  over  30  days,  then  opportunity  to  go 
out  by  giving  a bond.” 

“A  sentence  of  90  days’  imprisonment  is  not  unusual 
on  failure  to  give  acceptable  bond.” 

I repeat  that  the  only  logical  punishment  for  these  deserters 
is  to  put  them  to  work.  To  quite  a number  of  them  the  op- 
portunity for  unlimited  loafing  is  not  altogether  unwelcome. 

Prison  Fare 

In  the  discussion  of  prison  fare,  prison  dress,  prison  dis- 
cipline and  prisoners’  privileges,  the  number  of  prisoners  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  A school  with  five  pupils  does 
not  need  the  same  regulations  as  a school  of  five  hundred 
pupils.  So  for  purposes  of  convenience,  the  county  prisons  of 
the  Commonwealth  may  be  divided  into  four  Classes. 

Class  I.  Daily  population  in  1913  over  400.  To  this 
Class  belong  the  prisons  in  Philadelphia  and 
Allegheny  Counties. 


Class  II.  Prisons  whose  daily  population  in  1913  aver- 
aged more  than  100,  but  less  than  400.  In 
this  Class  are  the  counties  of  Berks,  Cam- 
bria, Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  Le- 
high, Luzerne,  Montgomery,  Northampton 
and  Schuylkill.  Of  these  counties  the  lowest 
average,  101,  was  in  Luzerne;  the  highest, 
221,  in  Dauphin. 

Class  III.  Prisons  whose  daily  population  in  1913  was 
between  30  and  100.  In  this  Class  are  the 
counties  of  Blair,  Bucks,  Chester,  Erie,  Fay- 
ette, Franklin,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Ly- 
coming, Mercer,  Northumberland,  Washing- 
ton, Westmoreland  and  York. 

Class  IV.  Prisons  whose  daily  population  in  1913  aver- 
aged 25  or  less.  They  are  Adams,  Arm- 
strong, Beaver,  Bedford,  Bradford,  Butler, 
Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clear- 
field, Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumber- 
land, Elk,  Forest,  Fulton,  Greene,  Hunting- 
don, Indiana,  Jefiferson,  Juniata,  Lebanon, 
McKean,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Perry, 
Pike,  Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Somerset, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming. 

Five  counties  have  an  average  of  less  than  one  prisoner  per 
diem,  the  lowest  being  Forest,  with  an  average  of  one-ninth  of 
a prisoner  by  the  day. 

Provisions  for  the  prisons  in  Class  I are  usually  supplied  by 
contract.  The  House  of  Correction  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
Allegheny  County  Workhouse  produce  a large  part  of  the 
vegetables  on  their  own  grounds.  The  daily  cost  of  provision 
for  each  prisoner  at  these  county  institutions  varies  from  6.9c 
to  12. ic.  Warden  Lewis,  of  the  Pittsburg  City  Prison,  fur- 
nishes a nourishing  daily  menu  at  the  cost  of  6.9c.  For  break- 
fast and  supper,  the  usual  fare  is  coffee,  bread  and  hamburg 
steak.  The  quality  seemed  to  be  very  good.  For  dinner,  the 
prisoners  have  bread,  soup  with  meat  and  vegetables  or 
“sometimes  hamburgers.” 
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At  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction,  where  nearly  all 
work,  the  menu  is  thus  made  up:  Breakfast,  bread,  coffee, 

syrup.  Supper,  bread,  tea,  syrup.  For  dinner,  mutton  is 
served  thrice  weekly,  beef  thrice  and  fish  once.  The  daily 
cost  per  prisoner  is  12.1c. 

The  provisions  for  all  the  prisons  of  the  Second  Class  are 
procured  by  contract,  and  the  daily  cost  per  prisoner  ranges 
from  7.4c  in  Cambria  County  to  16.5c  in  Lackawanna  County. 
In  Cambria  County,  for  breakfast,  the  prisoners  are  supplied 
with  bread,  coffee  and  molasses,  and  the  same  for  supper,  ex- 
cept that  tea  is  served  instead  of  coffee.  Dinner  consists  of 
bread,  soup  made  up  with  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  20 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  who  work  have  some  extra  dishes. 
In  Lackawanna  County  the  menu  is  practically  the  same. 

In  the  counties  of  the  Third  Class,  four  of  the  counties  con- 
tract for  the  provisions,  and  ten  pay  the  sheriff  or  warden  a 
per  diem  allowance.  The  daily  cost  of  the  provisions  per 
prisoner  in  the  four  counties  that  make  purchase  by  contract 
averages  11.7c,  and  ranges  from  10c  to  15.4c.  In  the  ten 
counties  where  the  Commissioners  make  a per  diem  allowance 
to  the  sheriff  or  warden  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  the  pris- 
oners, the  average  daily  sum  paid  per  prisoner  is  32.7c  and 
ranges  from  25c  to  42  6- 7c.  Let  the  County  Commissioners 
note  that  the  average  daily  cost  per  prisoner  by  the  contract 
system  is  1 1.7c  and  by  the  fee  system  is  32.7c,  a difference 
in  favor  of  the  contract  system  of  21c  per~prisoner  every  day. 
There  is  not  a large  amount  of  difference  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food  furnished  in  these  counties. 

In  order  to  form  an  exact  judgment,  one  would  have  to 
board  a day  or  two  at  the  various  prisons,  but  from  the  in- 
formation given,  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bet- 
ter grade  of  food  is  supplied  where  the  contract  system  is  in 
vogue.  Under  the  fee  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  officials 
would  be  inclined  to  hedge  in  order  to  make  a profit  in  the 
transaction.  An  exception  to  the  above  might  be  cited  in  the 
case  of  one  county  where  only  two  meals  are  served,  and  the 
daily  cost  by  contract  is  11c  per  prisoner.  On  the  other  hand, 
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another  county  might  be  instanced  in  which  30c  per  diem  per 
prisoner  is  paid  to  the  sheriff  who  “feeds”  his  prisoners  on 
bread  and  coffee  every  day,  but  provides  a dish  of  soup  with 
meat  and  vegetables  three  times  weekly.  In  this  county  the 
profits  must  be  considerable,  as  the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  is  83.  The  men  confined  in  this  prison  who  happen 
to  have  money  or  friends  may  add  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
to  this  rather  restricted  diet.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  has  been  done  in  Dauphin  County.  Till 
within  one  year  this  rather  largely  populated  prison,  averag- 
ing 221  in  1913,  was  managed,  so  far  as  the  provisions  were 
concerned,  on  the  fee  system,  the  warden  receiving  25c  per 
day  per  prisoner.  Last  autumn,  the  fee  system  was  abolished 
and  a new  warden  appointed  who  purchases  supplies  by  con- 
tract or  in  the  open  market.  The  cost  is  now  about  12c  daily 
for  each  prisoner,  less  than  half  the  former  cost,  and  the 
menu  has  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  quite  evident  that  all 
the  counties  of  Class  III  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the 
system  of  purchasing  supplies  by  contract.  It  will  be  more 
economical  for  the  taxpayers,  and  less  liable  to  abuse.  The 
food  will  generally  be  more  wholesome  and  satisfactory.  In 
some  counties,  the  officials  would  receive  rather  more  salary 
under  the  contract  system,  as  a portion  of  their  compensation 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  profit  on  boarding  the  pris- 
oners. But  let  us  consider  this  matter  on  economical  grounds. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  counties  of  the  Third  Class  the 
average  daily  cost  of  boarding  the  prisoners  by  contract  sys- 
tem was  11.7c  in  the  year  1913.  In  the  county  of  York, 
estimating  according  to  this  average,  the  saving  every  day 
by  the  contract  plan  to  the  taxpayers  would  amount  to  $15.- 
189,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  $5543.985.  The  question 
for  the  good  citizens  of  York  County  to  settle  is  whether  the 
salaries  would  have  to  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  $5543-985 
if  the  contract  system  were  to  supplant  the  present  fee  system. 

A similar  estimate  for  all  the  counties  of  the  Third  Class, 
which  use  the  fee  system,  may  thus  be  tabulated : 
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County 

Blair  

Bucks  

Erie  

Franklin  

Lawrence  

Lycoming  .... 

Mercer  

Northumberland 
Washington  . . . 
York  


Estimate  Annual  Saving 

$6,123.24 

2,038.89 

7,7ii-57 

1,941.80 

2,936.5 7 

2,908.91 

4,031-70 

4,023.76 

4,427-54 

5,543-98 


The  attention  of  the  County  Commissioners  of  these  coun- 
ties is  respectfully  called  to  this  statement,  and  it  may  be  that 
within  a few  years  all  of  them  will  follow  the  example  of 
Dauphin  County,  and  abolish  forever  the  fee  system  which 
is  so  liable  to  abuse. 

It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  how  generally  the  priv- 
ilege of  purchasing  additional  supplies  of  food  was  extended 
to  the  prisoners.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  some  counties 
the  prison  fare  is  entirely  avoided  by  prisoners  who  have 
money.  Orders  may  be  taken  by  some  tradesman  who  calls 
at  the  door  every  day,  or  they  may  be  taken  by  some  official  or 
even  by  the  “trusties.”  In  the  prisons  of  the  First  Class,  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  food  is  allowed  in  only  one  prison,  the 
Allegheny  County  Prison  in  Pittsburgh.  The  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  who  are  detained  for  trial  may  ex- 
plain this  special  favor  at  this  well-conducted  prison. 

Of  the  ten  counties  of  the  Second  Class,  five  counties  ex- 
tend this  privilege  quite  freely  to  the  prisoners.  Effort  is 
made  to  exclude  unwholesome  food.  Two  counties  allow  the 
purchase  of  fruit  only.  In  Dauphin  County,  the  prisoners 
may  buy  fruit,  butter,  sugar  and  crackers.  In  Lehigh  County, 
they  may  buy  fruit,  sugar  and  crackers.  No  data  has  been 
obtained  from  one  county  of  this  Class. 

Twelve  counties  of  the  Third  Class  allow  full  privilege  of 
purchasing  extras  in  the  line  of  food.  One  county  wholly 
forbids  this  privilege.  In  the  Chester  County  Prison,  no  pur- 
chases are  allowed,  but  fruit  may  be  sent  to  the  prisoners. 
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With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  prisoners  in  prisons  of 
the  Fourth  Class  are  allowed  to  make  purchases  of  pro- 
visions and  to  have  the  same  delivered  to  them  by  friends. 
The  sheriff  is  paid  from  25c  to  50c  a day  for  boarding  the 
prisoners  and  the  fare  ranges  from  poor  to  very  good. 
Many  of  them  have  whatever  the  family  of  the  sheriff 
gets.  Cereal  with  milk  may  be  served  for  breakfast,  and 
on  one  menu  cherry  pie  was  conspicuous.  In  all  but  five 
prisons  of  the  State  prisoners  are  allowed  to  buy  pro- 
visions, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  little  re- 
striction on  the  purchases  other  than  on  articles  positively 
unwholesome. 

Tobacco 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  allowed  in  every  county  prison  of  the 
State,  with  the  exception  of  The  Philadelphia  County  Prison, 
both  at  “Moyamensing”  and  at  the  Convict  Department  at 
Holmesburg. 

In  fifteen  counties,  tobacco  is  gratuitously  supplied  to  the 
prisoners. 

In  other  counties,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  not  forbidden,  but 
the  prisoner  must  either  buy  or  beg,  or  have  it  given  to  him  by 
friends. 

In  some  prisons,  tobacco  is  furnished  only  to  those  who  are 
at  work.  In  many  counties  smoking  is  forbidden.  A large 
amount  of  uncleanliness  in  and  around  many  of  the  county 
prisons  is  due  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 

Exercise 

In  the  larger  prisons  the  opportunity  for  exercise  outside 
the  cells  is  much  more  limited  than  in  the  smaller  prisons.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  more  care  is  needed  for  100  prisoners, 
when  they  have  partial  freedom,  than  for  a dozen  prisoners. 
However,  wardens  have  been  learning  something  in  this  line, 
and  especially  during  the  last  decade. 

There  is  still  more  restraint  than  is  necessary.  In  some 
prisons  the  men  are  congregated  for  worship  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  we  hear  of  no  trouble.  In  a few  prisons  the 
men  are  allowed  to  spend  half  holidays  together  in  strolling 
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about  the  grounds  and  in  playing  games  such  as  baseball. 
Under  an  atmosphere  of  some  freedom,  the  morale  of  the 
prisoners  has  improved.  In  one  county  the  prisoners  are  al- 
lowed to  play  baseball  with  outside  clubs.  This  intermingling 
has  a salutary  and  uplifting  effect.  The  men  feel  that  they 
are  not  regarded  as  utter  outcasts.  The  rules  governing  the 
exercise  privileges  of  the  prisoners  at  the  larger  prisons  are 
not  the  most  encouraging: 

“Half  hour  daily  in  yard.  No  talking.” 

“Hour  daily  in  yard.” 

“Hour  in  morning,  hour  in  afternoon,  in  yard ; for 
non-workers.” 

“Occasionally  taken  out  for  exercise.”  (This  is  a 
prison  averaging  over  two  hundred  in  population.) 

“Half  hour  in  yard  thrice  weekly.” 

“In  corridors  six  hours  daily.” 

“Hour  in  yard  daily ; play,  shout  and  generally  enjoy 
themselves.” 

“One  hour  daily  in  corridor.” 

“Some  hours  once  a week  in  yard.” 

“Part  of  afternoon  in  corridors.” 

These  regulations  are  reported  by  prisons  whose  population 
exceeds  one  hundred.  Some  of  the  wardens  state  that  with 
more  help,  longer  hours  of  exercise  would  be  given.  There 
would  not  be  the  least  trouble  about  exercise  if  the  men  were 
on  industrial  farms.  Superintendent  Patterson,  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  Philadelphia,  on  its  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres,  has  no  occasion  for  merely  formal  exercise,  as  prac- 
tically all  the  prisoners  are  at  work.  This  farm  is  not  walled 
in  and  yet  there  are  very  few  escapes  or  efforts  to  escape. 
With  nearly  5,000  commitments  annually,  and  an  average 
population  last  year  of  884  daily,  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
study  his  men,  so  as  to  learn  who  are  “trusties.”  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  at  the 
Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  Here  there  is  a farm  of  462 
acres,  with  opportunity  for  other  employments,  in  which  from 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  continually  engaged. 
Farming  for  convicts  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in 


Pennsylvania,  and  simply  needs  to  be  extended  so  as  to  reach 
all  convicts  in  the  Commonwealth.  I need  but  call  attention 
to  the  removal  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  to  a farm  of  over 
5,000  acres  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  to  indicate  the  trend 
of  public  sentiment  among  our  citizens  and  legislators. 

In  the  prisons  of  the  Third  Class,  whose  daily  population 
averages  from  30  to  91,  more  liberty  is  allowed.  Five  report 
“prisoners  allowed  in  corridor  all  day.”  Only  two  or  three 
of  these  jails  have  yards  for  exercise.  One  allows  the  pris- 
oners all  day  in  corridors  and  yard.  Another  allows  an  occa- 
sional use  of  the  yard  by  the  prisoners.  When  these  corridors 
belong  to  the  steel  construction,  rather  narrow,  and  restricted 
to  the  frontage  of  a dozen  cells,  more  or  less,  the  opportunity 
for  refreshing  exercise  is  very  limited.  The  men  are  apt  to 
lounge  on  the  benches  or  on  the  bare  floor,  playing  cards, 
chewing  tobacco  and  engaging  in  idle  conversation. 

In  only  one  or  two  of  the  prisons  of  the  Fourth  Class  are 
there  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  prisoners  within  the 
walls.  They  are  out  in  the  halls,  corridors  and  yard  (if  any) 
all  day  and  sometimes  are  not  locked  in  their  cells  at  night. 
The  Secretary  visited  one  county  prison  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  He  found  two  men  in  the  sheriff’s  garden  at 
some  distance  from  the  jail.  They  agreed  to  show  the  visitor 
over  the  jail,  explaining  that  the  sheriff  would  not  return  till 
ten  o’clock.  The  prison  was  duly  inspected,  and  the  visitor 
informed  that  at  present  there  were  only  two  imprisoned  and 
“we  are  the  prisoners.”  They  were  expecting  to  have  the 
outer  door  locked  at  ten  o’clock.  In  the  smaller  jails  rigid 
enforcement  of  rules  is  not  supposed  to  be  necessary.  Some- 
times the  freedom  of  the  prisoners  depends  on  the  engagements 
of  the  sheriff.  If  he  is  at  home,  they  have  large  liberty,  if  he 
is  out  of  town,  they  may  be  locked  up  in  their  cells.  One 
sheriff  keeps  open  house  two  days  in  the  week ; on  other  days 
the  men  remain  all  the  time  in  their  cells.  The  sheriff  some- 
times allows  the  men  to  find  work  outside  the  jail.  Usually 
he  can  judge  whom  to  trust  and  he  acts  as  a self-appointed 
parole  officer. 
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Convict  Dress 


The  idea  that  a convict  must  wear  a conspicuous  degrading 
sort  of  costume  has  been  generally  abandoned.  At  one  large 
prison,  the  men  wear  striped  clothing  except  when  they  are 
allowed  to  go  outside  to  work.  They  are  then  allowed  to 
dress  less  conspicuously.  But  at  this  same  prison  stripes  are 
soon  to  be  supplanted  altogether  by  citizen’s  dress.  At  another 
prison  the  men  wear  stripes  only  when  they  go  outside  the 
walls  on  the  farm  to  work. 

Six  prisons  supply  a plain  blue  or  gray  or  brown  suit. 

The  old-fashioned  striped  suiting  is  still  in  vogue  in  one  of 
our  large  county  prisons. 

One  prison  supplies  its  men  with  khaki  suitings,  and  an- 
other furnishes  the  workers  with  khaki  overalls.  “Brown 
striped  cloth,  not  conspicuous,”  is  supplied  by  one  county. 
Another  county  gives  the  prisoner  the  choice  of  wearing  his 
own  clothing  or  a plain  gray  suit. 

“Narrow  stripes  for  men  and  blue  checks  for  women”  is 
noted  at  one  prison. 

In  more  than  fifty  counties  of  the  State  there  is  no  regula- 
tion in  respect  to  dress.  Dauphin  County  is  one  of  the  largest 
counties  requiring  no  uniform  dress  whatever  for  the  con- 
victs. 

It  is  to  be  recommended  that  where  uniform  dress  is  re- 
quired, it  should  be  plain  in  style  and  color.  The  few  counties 
who  require  a more  conspicuous  dress  are  in  this  regard  de- 
cidedly unprogressive. 

Prison  Construction 

Every  variety  of  construction,  pertaining  to  prisons  may  be 
seen  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention to  take  up  this  subject,  but  merely  to  throw  out  one 
or  two  suggestions.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  jail  was  built 
of  stone  or  brick  with  thick  walls,  a chink  in  the  cells  for 
light  and  air,  and  a large  corridor  in  center  on  which  the  cells 
opened,  with  light  and  air  supplied  from  small  apertures  in 
the  ceiling.  A few  prisons  of  this  type  are  still  extant,  but 
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they  are  relics.  They  are  dark,  damp,  dismal  abodes.  But  the 
newer  type  of  construction,  the  modern  up-to-date  affair,  cun- 
ningly devised  by  the  structural  iron  people,  has  an  altogether 
displeasing,  discouraging  aspect.  It  is  true  that  such  construc- 
tion affords  security,  ventilation,  light  and  sanitary  appliances, 
but  the  cells  have  the  appearance  of  cages  designed  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  wild  animals.  There  are  tiers  of  cells,  often 
less  than  400  cubic  feet  in  dimension,  built  in  two,  three  or 
four  stories— the  tiers  opening  on  narrow  corridors  running 
the  length  of  the  tiers.  Everywhere  there  is  iron — iron  walls, 
iron  bars,  iron  gratings,  the  jarring  sound  of  iron  locks.  Out- 
side of  the  steel  structure,  there  is  a large  utility  corridor 
often  for  the  entire  height  of  the  building.  Stone  or  brick 
walls  surround  the  whole,  generally  with  large  windows  of 
iron  grating.  This  construction  in  point  of  light,  ventilation 
and  sanitation,  scores  many  points  over  the  old  style  of  con- 
struction, but  the  home-like,  reforming  influence  is  utterly 
lacking.  To  those  who  contemplate  the  erection  of  new  jails 
a style  of  construction  with  reinforced  concrete  is  recom- 
mended. For  a good  example  of  this  kind  of  prison  the  new- 
est block  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  may  be  noted.  Here  the 
material  is  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  building  was  largely 
constructed  by  the  prisoners.  It  affords  safety,  sanitation, 
all  the  advantages  of  the  steel  cages  with  none  of  its  dis- 
advantages. The  exercise  of  the  prisoners  in  many  of  the 
new  jails  is  restricted  to  these  narrow  corridors  crowded  to 
their  full  capacity.  After  all,  the  closeness  of  the  cells,  the 
narrow  little  bunks  against  the  steel  wall,  the  stertorous  breath- 
ing of  many  of  the  inmates,  the  absolute  depriva- 
tion of  privacy,  render  these  cages  distressingly  uncomfortable. 
But  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  the  appearance  is  that  of 
rooms  or  apartments,  so  that  the  odious  name  of  cell  could 
be  discarded. 

Instruction 

Forty-two  of  the  prisons  have  religious  service  once  a 
week.  A few  have  such  services  twice  a week.  One  reports 
a flourishing  Sabbath  School. 
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Six  counties  report  religious  services  in  the  prison  are  con- 
ducted fortnightly;  one  has  monthly  services,  and  eight  report 
occasional  religious  services.  About  ten  of  the  smaller  prisons 
report  no  religious  meetings  of  any  kind. 

In  eight  county  prisons  some  instruction  is  given  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  these  prisoners  were  sent  to  a 
few  Industrial  Farms,  systematic  instruction  could  be  given 
to  all  who  are  deficient.  Sabbath  School  classes  could  be  or- 
ganized, and  better  attention  given  to  the  distinctly  religious 
services. 

State  Board  of  Charities 

No  itemized  or  statistical  report  is  made  in  this  paper  with 
regard  to  ventilation  or  sanitation.  The  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities is  accomplishing  an  excellent  work  in  the  line  of  improve- 
ment along  these  lines.  The  last  legislature  enlarged  their 
powers,  so  that  they  no  longer  are  restricted  merely  to  making 
suggestions,  but  they  are  empowered  to  enforce  their  sugges- 
tions. Frequently  the  Secretary  called  attention  to  deficiencies 
in  sanitary  or  toilet  appliances,  but  was  informed  that  the 
Board  of  Charities  had  already  taken  measures  to  remedy  the 
defects.  It  is  now  the  usual  thing  to  find  running  water  and 
full  toilet  conveniences  in  each  cell.  In  some  of  the  very  small 
prisons  bathing  accommodations  are  lacking.  A few  of  the 
large  prisons  use  buckets  at  night  in  the  cells,  but  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  this  method  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
will  soon  banish  this  medieval  practice. 

Enormous  Cost 

Accurate  statistics  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  county 
jails  are  unattainable.  After  rummaging  through  the  records 
in  sheriff’s  office,  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk,  and  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  the  Secretary  ascertained  an  approxi- 
mately correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Quite 
often  the  expenses  for  light,  fuel,  gas,  etc.,  are  so  blended  with 
the  same  expenditures  for  the  Court  Flouse  or  other  county 
offices  that  a definite  determination  of  the  cost  is  impossible. 


The  estimate  of  the  Secretary  is  that  the  cost  of  supporting  our 
county  jails  in  1913  was  approximately  $1,000,000.  The 
Board  of  State  Charities  estimated  this  cost  in  1912  to  be 
$1,009,000,  hence  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  is  not  exag- 
gerated. It  represents  the  net  cost  of  maintenance,  all  re- 
ceipts from  articles  sold  being  deducted.  This  enormous  ex- 
pense entailed  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
one  which  annually  increases,  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. If  a half  dozen  Industrial  Farms  could  be  established, 
the  Secretary  fully  believes  that  after  one  year  of  operation 
one-half  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  prisons  could  be 
saved,  more  than  necessary  to  purchase  and  equip  the  farms. 
With  each  succeeding  year  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  could 
be  diminished,  and  the  time  may  come  when  with  judicious 
management  these  prisons  could  be  made  self-supporting.  In 
fact,  to  that  end  our  efforts  should  be  directed.  It  is  not  only 
the  waste  of  this  enormous  amount  of  money,  applied  often 
to  the  making  of  criminals,  that  we  need  to  deplore,  but  also 
the  tremendous  waste  of  human  effort  directly  resulting  from 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  those  who  have  gone  astray. 

Length  of  Sentence 

There  is  no  State  law  regulating  the  term,  so  far  as  we 
know,  for  which  prisoners  may  be  sentenced  to  the  county 
prisons.  Local  rules  made  by  the  Court  or  Commissioners 
govern  this  matter.  In  thirty  counties  the  sentence  may  not 
exceed  364  days.  In  twenty  counties  the  length  of  sentence 
may  be  as  long  as  one  year,  but  not  two  years.  In  one  county 
a prisoner  was  sentenced  to  serve  for  25  years  in  the  county 
prison.  In  this  prison  there  is  some  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, but  in  another  prison  the  sentence  may  be  as  long  as 
eight  years,  a large  part  of  which  time  must  be  spent  in  abso- 
lute idleness.  In  three  counties  a twenty-year  sentence  may  be 
served.  These  large  counties  have  the  plant  for  caring  for  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  and  it  is  a matter  of  economy  to 
keep  their  malefactors  in  the  home  prison.  In  one  county  the 


warden  reports  that  they  send  to  the  Penitentiary  only  those 
convicted  of  murder  or  homicide. 

General  Conditions 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  county  jails  have  in  several 
respects  made  improvement.  With  respect  to  sanitation  and 
cleanliness,  a notable  advance  has  been  made,  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  to  a more  whole- 
some public  sentiment.  With  regard  to  discipline  and  general 
management,  the  Secretary  can  enumerate  a number  of  prisons 
which  show  a marked  advance  over  five  years  ago.  At  one 
prison  where  within  three  years  there  was  severe  criticism  on 
account  of  the  filth  and  treatment,  cleanliness  is  now  the  watch- 
word and  tables  have  been  placed  in  the  corridors  at  which 
the  meals  are  served  in  a civilized  manner.  The  sheriff  or 
warden  says  that  the  cells  have  been  much  cleaner  since  this 
method  of  serving  food  has  been  established.  This  is  a 
prison  at  which  the  daily  average  population  was  80  in  1913- 
Brutality  has  almost  disappeared.  Many  wardens  and  sheriffs 
voluntarily  bore  testimony  to  the  value,  from  a disciplinary 
point  of  view,  of  treating  those  placed  under  their  care  as 
one  man  would  treat  another.  Some  of  them  have  commented 
very  favorably  on  the  influence  of  Warden  McKenty,  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  of  Warden  Francies,  of  the  West- 
ern Penitentiary.  Their  system  of  government  has  had  a 
leavening  power  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Secretary  does  not  unite  with  those  who  condemn  in  a 
wholesale  manner  the  management  of  our  County  Prisons. 
They  are  often  managed  as  well  as  conditions  will  admit,  and 
those  in  charge  frequently  realize  the  deficiencies  of  these  in- 
stitutions. Very  many  officials  have  assented  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  union  of  several  counties  in  the  establishment 
of  a penal  institution  on  some  farm  would  help  to  solve  the 
problem. 

But  the  conditions  now  obtaining  at  the  county  prisons,  for 
which  we,  the  people,  are  responsible,  are  greatly  to  be  de- 
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plored.  These  conditions  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  en- 
lightened ideals  of  the  twentieth  century. 

This  great  Commonwealth  will  doubtless  in  the  near  future 
effect  such  changes  in  our  penal  methods  as  will  tend  to  di- 
minish the  economic  waste  of  time  and  expenditure,  and  will 
give  these  wards  of  ours,  for  whom  society  must  assume  large 
responsibility,  the  opportunities  for  reformation  which  is  our 
ultimate  aim,  and  thus  in  good  measure  arrest  the  growth  of 
criminality,  which,  under  our  present  system,  meets  with  so 
much  to  encourage  its  development. 


The  foregoing  report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,  September  24th.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
was  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  have  it  printed  either  as  a supplement  to  the  Prison  Journal, 
or  in  any  other  form  as  the  committee  may  see  fit  for  circula- 
tion throughout  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  County  Jails,  Judges  of  the  Courts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  also  to  send  advance  copies  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  following  State  Commissions 
now  under  appointment,  to  wit : 

1.  A Commission  to  consider  the  desirability  of  providing 
employment  for  all  convicts  in  the  State. 

2.  A Commission  to  consider  in  general  what  measures 
may  be  best  for  the  State’s  dependents. 

3.  A Commission  to  select  a site  for  an  industrial  home 
for  women  who  are  delinquents. 

4.  A Commission  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a Home 
for  Inebriates. 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

AN  ACT 

For  the  organization  of  corporations  for  works  of  public  improvement 

and  utility. 

(Approved,  March  12th,  1852.) 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Louisiana , in  General  Assembly  convened , That  from  and  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  not 
less  than  six,  on  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  form 
themselves  into  and  constitute  a corporation  for  the  following  purposes, 
to  wit : for  the  construction,  working  and  maintenance  of  any  rail- 
roads, canals,  plank-roads,  bridges,  ferries  and  other  works  of  public 
improvement,  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this  state  : for 
manufactories  of  all  kinds,  opening  and  working  of  mines,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  docks,  foundries,  steamships  or  other  vehicles  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers,  and  generally  all  works  of 
public  utility  and  advantage ; provided,  that  no  corporation  shall  en- 
gage in  mercantile  or  agricultural  business  in  general,  nor  in  commis- 
sion, brokerage,  stock-jobbing,  exchange  or  banking  business  of  any 
kinds. 

Sect.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted , Ac.,  That  every  corporation  which 
may  be  established  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  have  power  and  authority,  1st,  to  have  and  enjoy  succession  by 
its  corporate  name,  for  the  period  expressed  in  its  act  of  corporation, 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  years  ; 2d,  to  contract,  sue  and  be  sued,  in 
the  corporate  name 3d,  to  make  and  use  a corporate  seal : 4th,  to 
hold,  receive,  purchase  and  convey  under  its  corporate  name,  property 
both  real  and  personal  ; 5th,  to  name  and  appoint  such  managers, 
directors  and  officers  as  their  interests  and  convenience  may  require ; 
6th,  to  make  aud  establish  such  by-laws  for  the  proper  management 
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and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Sec.,  That  every  charter  of  incor- 
poration made  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  shall  contain,  1st,  the 
name  and  title  of  the  corporation,  and  place  chosen  for  its  domicil : 
2d,  a description  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  established,  the  nature 
of  the  business  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  designation  of  the  officer  on 
whom  citation  may  be  served  in  suits  against  the  company ; 3d,  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares,  amount  of  each 
share,  and  the  time  when  and  the  manner  in  which  payments  on  stock 
subscribed  shall  be  called  or  made  ; 4th,  the  mode  in  which  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  or  managers  shall  be  conducted ; 5th,  mode  of  liqui- 
dation at  the  termination  of  the  charter. 

Sect.  4.  Be  it  farther  enacted , Sec.,  That  the  charter  of  all  cor- 
porations organized  under  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  the  original  sub- 
scriptions made  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  it,  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  office  of  the  recorder  of  mortgages,  or  other  officer  exercising  the 
functions  of  recorder  of  mortgages,  at  the  place  selected  for  the  dom- 
icil of  the  corporation  ; and  said  charter  shall  be  published  in  a news- 
paper of  said  place  of  domicil,  once  a week  at  least,  for  thirty  days  : 
but  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  publish  the  names  of  the  subscribers , 
and  any  subscriber  may  present  the  said  charter  and  subscriptions  for 
record  with  a recorder  of  mortgages  as  aforesaid . 

Sect.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Sec.,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  stockholders  of  any  corporation,  at  a general  meeting  convened  for 
that  purpose,  to  make  any  modification,  addition  or  changes  in  its  act 
of  incorporation,  or  to  dissolve  the  corporation,  provided  such  modifi- 
cation, addition,  change  or  dissolution  shall  receive  the  assent  of  three 
fourths  of  the  stock  represented  at  such  meeting.  Provided  further, 
that  such  modification,  addition,  change  or  dissolution  shall  be  recorded 
as  is  required  by  the  fourth  section  of  this  act. 

Sect.  G.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Sec.,  That  any  corporation  estab- 
lished under  this  act  shall  forfeit  its  charter  for  insolvency,  evidenced 
by  a return  of  no  property  found  on  execution  against  such  corporation; 
and  that  in  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  court  of  the 
district  of  such  corporation  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor,  to  decree 
such  forfeiture,  and  to  appoint  a commissioner  for  effecting  the  liqui- 
dation, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  convert  all  the  assets  of  the  company, 
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including  any  unpaid  balances  due  by  stockholders  on  their  shares, 
into  cash,  and  to  distribute  the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  court, 
amongst  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  in  the  same  manner,  as  near  as 
may  be,  as  is  done  in  cases  of  insolvency  of  individuals. 

Sect.  7.  Beil  further  enacted,  8fc.,  That  no  rail-road,  plank-road 
nor  canal  shall  be  constructed  through  the  streets  of  any  incorporated 
city  or  town,  without  the  consent  of  the  municipal  council  thereof; 
and  such  consent  once  obtained,  shall  not  be  withdrawn  during  the 
term  of  the  charter. 

Sect.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Sfc.,  That  no  stockholder  in  any 
corporation  organized  under  this  act,  shall  ever  be  held  liable  or  res- 
ponsible, in  any  manner,  for  the  contracts  or  debts  of  such  corporation, 
in  any  further  sum  than  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  balance  due  to  the 
company  on  the  shares  owned  by  such  stockholder,  nor  shall  any  mere 
informality  in  organization  have  the  effect  of  rendering  a charter  null, 
or  of  exposing  a stockholder  to  any  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
stock,  provided  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  substantially  com- 
plied with. 

Sect.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Sfc.,  That  in  all  cases  where  rail- 
roads, plank-roads  or  canals  shall  cross  any  highway,  the  corporation 
shall  so  construct  said  work  as  not  to  hinder,  impede  or  obstruct  the 
safe  and  convenient  use  of  such  highway.  That  in  all  cases  where 
rail-roads,  *plank-roads  or  canals  shall  be  constructed  or  dug  across 
any  plantation  or  lands  in  cultivation,  or  that  may  be  cultivated,  the 
corporation  shall  so  construct  said  work  as  not  to  hinder,  impede  or  ob- 
struct the  drainage  of  said  land;  nor  shall  any  privilege  herein  granted 
be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  or  empower  any  corporation  to  hinder 
or  impede,  or  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  drainage  of  any  lands  through 
which  any  rail-road,  plank-road  or  canal  may  be  constructed,  after  the 
construction  of  said  work;  and  if  any  rail-road,  or  plank-road  shall,  in 
its  course,  cross  any  tide  waters,  or  navigable  rivers  or  streams,  the 
company  may  erect,  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  such  rail-road  or 
plank-road,  the  bridges  required  for  crossing  ; but  such  bridges  shall 
be  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct  or  necessarily  impede  the  naviga- 
tion of  said  waters  or  streams. 

Sect.  10.  fie  it  further  enacted,  Sfc.,  That  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  “ an  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  corporations  in 
this  state,”  approved  16th  March,  1848,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  apply  to  any  corporations  established  under  this  act. 
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CHAR  T E R 

OF  THE 

CAR01DELET  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 


We  the  undersigned  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a corporation  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  as  particular  set  forth  in  “ An 
Act  for  the  organization  of  corporations,  for  works  of  public  improve- 
ment and  utility,”  approved  March  12th,  1852.  x\nd  for  that  pur- 
pose have  agreed  to  the  following  charter,  and  signed  the  same. 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COMPANY.  n 

1st.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  called  the  “Carondelet  Improve- 
ment Company  and  its  domicil  isYxed  in  New-Orleans.  The  Pres- 
ident is  the  officer  designated  as  the  one  on  whom  legal  service  of  all 
process  or  citation  against  the  company  may  be  made,  and  the  com- 
pany agree  to  be  bound  by  service  of  process  or  citation,  whether  made 
on  the  President  in  person,  or  left  to  his  addi-ess  at  the  office  of  the 
company  in  the  hands  of  any  of  its  officers,  at  the  place  of  its  domicil. 

2d.  The  said  corporation  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
age ; to  reclaim  swamp  lands  lying  back  of  New-Orleans,  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  said  city,  and  upon  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  else- 
where within  the  state  of  Louisiana ; and  for  the  construction,  work- 
ing and  maintainance  of  manufactories  of  cotton,  and  other  materials, 
and  of  rail-roads,  canals,  and  other  works  of  public  improvement  and 
utility,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  elsewhere. 
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od.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  is  fixed  at  One  Million 
Dollars,  divided  into  ten  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
A payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  each  share  shall 
he  made  at  the  time  of  subscribing ; the  subsequent  payments  shall  be 
made  in  such  sums,  and  at  such  periods,  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Di- 
rectors. 

4th.  The  business  of  the  corporation  shall  be  conducted  by  a Board 
composed  of  seven  Directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders.  The  Di- 
rectors shall  elect  one  of  their  number  as  President,  and  one  as  Vice- 
President,  of  the  company,  at  their  first  meeting  after  their  election. 
A quorum  to  transact  business  shall  consist  of  at  least  five  Directors. 

5th.  At  all  elections  by  the  stockholders,  and  at  all  their  meetings, 
each  share  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  Votes  may  be  given  in  per- 
son or  by  proxy,  both  at  meetings  of  stockholders,  and  at  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

6th.  The  first  election  of  Directors  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Directors  then  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the 
first  Monday  in  February  1855,  on  which  day,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  election  of  Directors  shall  take  place  at  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  designate.  The  elections  shall  be  by  ballot ; on  each 
ballot  shall  be  written  the  name  of  the  person  voted  for,  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  which  it  represents. 

7th.  A failure  to  elect  Directors  shall  not  dissolve  the  corporation; 
but  the  Board  in  office  shall  continue  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
until  a new  Board  shall  be  elected. 

8th.  All  notices  of  elections,  and  meetings  of  stockholders,  shall 
be  given  by  publication,  four  times  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  in  a 
newspaper  in  New-Orleanss  and  in  the  cities  of  JSTew-York  and  Phila- 
delphia respectively. 

9th.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  any  subscriber  or  stockholder 
to  pay  the  instalments  on  his  stock  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  option,  after  thirty 
days  notice  to  the  defaulter,  of  declaring  his  stock  forfeited,  and  sell- 
ing it  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  or  compelling  by  suit,  the  pay- 
ment of  such  instalments : and  no  stockholder  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  on  any  question  whilst  in  default. 
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10th.  All  meetings  of  the  Stockholders  called  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  or  for  any 
of  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  the  legis- 
ture  of  Louisiana,  entitled  “ An  act  for  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions, for  works  of  public  improvement  and  utility,”  shall  be  composed 
of  persons  holding  in  their  own  right,  or  as  agents  for  others,  at  least 
two  thirdsTof  the  stock  of  the  company,  in  order  to  take  valid  and  bind- 
ing action  in  the  premises.  At  all  meetings  of  Stockholders,  and 
at  all  elections,  a majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  shall 
be  represented,  and  in  the  latter  case,  if  such  majority  be  not  present 
nor  lepiesented,  the  meeting  shall  be  adjourned  for  a time  not  exceed- 
ing ten  days,  and  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  present,  and 
represented  at  such  adjourned  meeting,  shall  bind  the  company,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  a majority  of  all  the  stock  were  present  and  repre- 
sented. 

11th.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Directors  occurring  during 
the  year,  may  be  filled  by  a vote  of  the  Board. 

I2th.  The  President  and  Directors  of  this  corporation,  shall  have 
power  to  have  and  enjoy  succession  in  its  corporate  name,  for  the  period 
prescribed  by  law,  to_contract,  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name, 

to  make  and  use  a corporate  seal, — to  hold,  receive,  purchase,  and 
convey  under  its  corporate  name,  property  both  real  and  personal,  and 
to  do  every  thing  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
object  of  the  corporation;  according  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
Section  2d,  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  referred  to  in 
Article  10th,  of  this  charter,  to  appoint  a Secretary,  Treasurer,  Super- 
intendent and  other  officers  and  servants,  necessary  or  proper ; to 
make  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper,  safe  and  regular  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. But  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  repeal 
or  amendment,  by  a majority  of  the  stockholders,  at  their  meetings,  or 
by  the  President  and  Directors  in  the  interval. 

They  shall  declare  semi-annually  the  dividends  of  the  profits  arising 
out  of  the  _ operations  of  said  corporation,  after  the  payment  of  all 
necessary  expenses,  and  they  shall  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a regular 
set  of  books,  jin  which  shall  be  entered  all  the  business  transactions 
of  the|company. 
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And  shall  record  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  minutes 
of  all  their  proceedings  when  in  session  as  a Board. 

13th.  Stock  books  shall  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  company. 
Certificates  of  stock  shall  be  issued  to  the  Shareholders,  and  no  trans- 
fer of  stock  shall  be  binding  on  the  company,  until  made  on  its  stock 
book.  No  transfer  of  stock,  shall  exempt  the  party  transferring  it, 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  instalments  previously  called  for,  and  no 
stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  at  any  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, unless  he  became  a stockholder  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  such  meeting, 

14th.  The  Directors  may  establish  offices  for  the  transfer  of  stock, 
and  for  the  general  business  of  the  company,  in  the  cities  of  New-Or- 
leans,  New-York,  and  Philadelphia. 

15th.  No  money  shall  be  borrowed  by  the  said  company,  unless 
authorized,  by  a vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  stock  represented  at  a regu- 
larly called  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  But  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land,  machinery,  materials  and  ne- 
cessary supplies,  or  labor,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
payable  either  in  money  or  stock  of  the  company,  at  such  price  as  the 
Board  may  see  fit  to  demand  or  receive. 

16th.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  February,  statements  of  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  the 
company  shall  be  laid  before  the  meeting  by  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors then  in  office.  The  President  and  Directors  may  call  other 
meetings  when  they  may  think  proper,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  at 
any  time,  on  the  requisition  in  writing  of  stockholders  representing 
one  fifth  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  to  call  a meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, to  take  into  consideration  any  matters  affecting  the  interest  of 
the  company. 

17th.  All  meetings  of  Directors  or  stockholders  shall  be  held  at 
the  office  of  the  company  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  Provided,  that 
the  Directors  may  hold  meetings  of  their  Board,  either  at  the  office  of 
the  company  in  New-York,  or  Philadelphia,  by  a vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  Board  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  may  call  meetings  of  the 
stockholders,  either  at  New-York  or  Philadelphia,  upon  giving  notice 
of  such  called  meeting,  one  month  by  publication,  once  in  each  week 
prior  thereto,  in  a newspaper  published  in  the  cities  of  New-OrleanS, 
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New-York,  and  Philadelphia ; and  further  provided,  that  the  Board 
may  adjourn  their  meetings,  either  regular  or  called  meetings,  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  meet  at  either  of  the  above  named  places,  as  cir- 
cumstances  in  its  judgment  may  favor  or  require.  The  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  shall  he  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  February, 
May,  August  and  November. 

18th.  The  capital  stock  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  any 
time  by  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  stockholders  in  amount,  at  any 
meeting  of  stockholders  regularly  called  for  that  purpose,  which  call 
shall  be  made  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  same  notice 
to  be  given  as  provided  in  the  case  of  meetings  of  stockholders  for 
other  purposes. 

19th.  At  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  or  whenever  the  dissolution 
of  the  corporation  shall  render  necessary  its  liquidation,  three  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  elected  by  the  stockholders,  at  a meeting  convened  for 
that  purpose,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  take  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  company  and  conduct  its  business  to  a final  liquidation  on  such 
terms,  and  in  such  manner,  as  shall  then  be  determined. 

20th.  This  corporation  shall  be  organized  and  go  into  operation  as 
soon  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  its  capital  stock  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed. 

21st.  This  charter  shall  be  and  continue  in  force,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  recording  the  same,  as 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided. 
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BY-LA  W S 

OF  THE 

CARONDELET  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY' 


E®CTroJsr“l.  A meeting  of  the  Stockholders  for  the  election  of  Di- 
rectors, and  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  held  annually,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  February,  at  the  office  of  the  company;  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  designate, 
and  notice  of  such  meeting  shall  be  published  once  in  each  week  for 
four  consecutive  weeks  prior  thereto,  in  a newspaper,  published  in  the 
cities  of  New-Orleans,  New-York  and  Philadelphia  respectively. 

Section  2.  At  the  annual  meeting  there  shall  he  elected  by  ballot 
seven  Directors,  who  shall  be  stockholders,  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
fifty  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  who  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year,  and  until  others  are  elected  to  succeed  them.  The  Directors 
shall  elect  one  of  their  members  President,  and  one  Vice-President. 
They  shall  appoint  a Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary — the  latter 
to  reside  at  New-Orleans,  and  to  give  security  satisfactory  to  the 
Board,  they  shall  also  elect  a Treasurer,  and  a Managing  Committee 
to  consist  of  three  Directors  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are 
appointed  to  succeed  them. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  also  be  ex-officio,  members 
of  said  committee. 

Section  3.  The  President  or  Vice-President  shall  call  special 
meetings  of  the  Board  at  any  time  or  place,  when  requested  by  five 
members  of  the  Board  in  writing,  and  shall  accordingly  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  due  notice  of  such  meeting. 

Section  4.  At  all  meetings,  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  the 
Vice-President,  shall  preside;  or  in  the  absence  of  both  a Presdent  pro 
tempore  shall  be  appointed. 
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Three  members  of  the  Hoard  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Section  5.  The  order  of  business  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  minutes  of  the  preceeding  stated  meeting,  and  of  all  sub- 
sequent  special  meetings,  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  sub- 
mitted for  approval  or  correction. 

2d.  The  Secretary’s  report  shall  be  read. 

3d.  The  Treasurer’s  report  shall  be  read. 

4th.  The  reports  of  Committees  shall  be  read  and  acted  upon,  in 
the  order  named  in  Section  2. 

5th.  Deferred  business,  and  new  business. 

Section  6.  The  President  shall  preserve  order.  When  a motion  shall 
bo  made  and  seconded,  it  shall  before  debate,  be  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  .yeas  and  nays  on  any  question  may  be  called  by  any  two 
members,  and  the  names  shall  be  called  alphabetically,  the  President 
last. 

Section  7.  All  Special  Committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Of- 
ficers presiding  at  the  meeting  when  appointed. 

Section  8.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  any 
question  pending  before  the  Board,  unless  they  are  elected  members 
thereof. 

Section  9.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  his  office  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  shall  be  the  office  of  the  company,  in  that  city.  He 
shall  keep  a faithful  record  of  all  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  shall  make  reports  of  the  lusiness  of  the  company  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  quartesly,  or  oftener  if  required,  and  generally 
do  and  perform  all  other  acts  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Secretary,  or 
that  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  require.  In  case  of  his  absence 
or  inability,  a Secretary  pro  tern,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Board. 

Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  at 
New-Orleans,  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  company,  to  re- 
ceive moneys  collected  from  the  resources,  of  the  company  there,  or 
transmitted  to  him  from  the  Treasurer,  and  he  shall  deposit  the  same 
where  the  Treasurer,  may  direct,  and  make  full  and  accurate  report 
thereof,  and  the  state  of  the  company’s  account  to  the  Secretary  at 
Philadelphia,  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
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Section  11.  The  Treasurer  shall  , receive  all  monies  of  the  com- 
pany, and  deposit  the  amount  thereof  in  Bank,  and  invest  and  disburse 
the  same,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  order  and  direct.  He  shall 
keep  a regular  cash  account,  and  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements.  He  may  be 
required  to  give  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

Section  12.  The  Managing  Committee  shall  be  the  committee  on 
finance  and  claims.  They  shall  manage  the  business  of  the  company 
at  New-Orleans,  or  elsewhere;  appoint  a superintendent,  and  such  sub- 
ordinates as  may  be  required,  shall  be  charged  with  the  purchase  of 
materials,  and  with  all  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  execution  of 
the  works  and  improvements  contemplated  in  the  charter.  They  shall 
investigate  and  approve  of,  or  reject  all  claims  against  the  company, 
and  report  quarterly  or  oftener  if  required  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
of  all  their  acts.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  a member  of  such 
committee.  One  of  said  committee  shall  be  required  to  be  at  all  times 
at  New-Orleans. 

Section  13.  The  salaries  of  the  officers,  superintendents  and 
agents,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  also  all  compen- 
sation allowed  to  committees  o r members  for  services,  and  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  such  appointments,  salaries  or  compensations,  unless 
by  a vote  of  a majority  of  the  whole  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  14.  All  certificates  of  stock  issued  by  this  company,  shall 
have  the  corporate  seal  of  the  company  affixed  thereto,  be  signed  by 
the  President  or  Vice-President  and  attested  by  the  Secretary,  and 
countersigned  by  the  Treasurer,  and  no  transfer  shall  be  allowed  on 
the  books  of  the  company,  until  all  arrearages  shall  be  paid,  unless  by 
permission  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  15.  Books  for  the  recording  and  tranferring  of  stock, 
shall  be  opened  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  make  transfers  of  stock,  and 
shall  forward  the  vouchers  of  the  same  without  delay  to  Philadelphia 
office  for  the  certificates. 

Section  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  a common  seal,  with  such 
device  as  the  Directors  shall  determine,  which  seal  shall  be  kept  by 
the  President  or  Vice-President  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  desig- 
nate. 
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Section  17  In  case  of  non-payment,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any 
Stockholder  of  any  instalment  or  instalments,  on  any  share  or  shares 
of  stock,  as  the  same  may  be  called  for  by  the  Directors,  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  proceed,  (after  thirty  days  notice  in  writing,  to  any 
Stockholder  in  default,)  to  declare  said  stock  forfeited  to  the  company, 
together  with  all  or  any  instalments,  previously  paid  thereon,  or  may 
institute  suit  against  such  Stockholder,  for  any  instalment  in  arrears, 
or  may  sell  the  stock,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  most 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  company. 

Section  18.  The  instalments  upon  stock,  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  as  provided  in  the  Charter,  shall  be  due  and  payable  by 
the  Stockholders,  after  thirty  days  notice  given  by  advertisement 
thereof,  in  a newspaper  published  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New- 
York  and  New-Orleans  respectively,  once  in  each  week,  for  four  con- 
secutive weeks,  prior  to  the  time  named  for  the  payment  of  such  in- 
stalment. 

Section  19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  all 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  carried  into  effect,  and  to  have 
a general  supervision  of  the  works  and  affairs  of  the  company. 

Section  20.  All  deeds,  contracts  and  other  obligations  which  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  direct  to  be  executed,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  Vice-President, 
and  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  company. 

Section  21.  Any  of  these  By-Laws  may  be  altered,  amended,  or 
repealed,  and  others  added,  by  a vote  of  the  "holders  of  two  thirds  of 
the  shares,  at  a regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Stockholders,  or  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Board  of  Directors  at  the  intervals,  subject  how- 
ever to  repeal  or  modification  by  the  Stockholders,  at  their  meetings 
aforesaid. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES 


The  opening  exercises  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania.  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  lT.  S.  A., 
were  held  in  the  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Tues- 
day morning,  June  22,  1915,  at  9:45  a.  m.  Division  Com- 
mander Will  H.  Pensyl  presided.  Division  Secretary  W.  B. 
McNulty  then  introduced  the  Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  Senior 
~ Senator  of  Pennsylvania.  Brother  McNulty  highly  commended 
the  Senator  for  his  patriotism,  love  of  country  and  for  his  many 
acts  of  kindness  towards  the  Union  Veteran,  his  widow,  orphans 
and  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.  He  paid  a tribute  to  the 
splendid  service  rendered  the  Nation  by  the  distinguished  and 
patriotic  father  of  the  Senator,  the  late  Dr.  Richard  P.  Penrose, 
who  during  the  Civil  War,  was  United  States  Surgeon  in  charge 
of  the  big  Satterlee  General  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  and  who 
gave  of  his  time  and  great  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery 
to  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  Union  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines. 
The  Senator  was  accorded  an  immense  ovation  as  he  arose  to 
his  feet,  the  convention  rising  as  one  man  and  applauding  and 
cheering  for  several  minutes.  After  thanking  the  gathering  for 
the  splendid  reception  accorded  him  and  expressing  his  great 
pleasure  at  the  honor  conferred  in  inviting  him  to  make  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  he  paid  a splendid  tribute  to  the  men  of  1861- 
65,  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans.  He  spoke  with  feeling  of  his  deep  interest  in 
its  welfare  and  of  his  belief  that  such  an  organization  was  neces- 
sary and  that  its  teachings  were  beneficial  to  the  people  and 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  if  the  Nation  were  in  peril,  the  Sons 
of  Veterans  would  respond  to  the  call  in  behalf  of  the  flag  and 
country  as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  rebellion. 

The  Senator  while  advocating  peace,  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  an  Army  and  Navy  that  would  be  strong  enough 
to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Nation  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  its  citizens.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  eloquent  address, 
he  was  accorded  another  ovation,  after  w'hich  the  members  of 
the  Encampment  came  forward  to  grasp  his  hand.  The  brothers 
deeply  appreciated  his  visit,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  just  recovering  from  a spell  of  sickness  and  came  there 
to  honor  the  boys,  against  the  advice  of  his  physician. 
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Brother  McNulty  then  introduced  Brother,  the  Hon.  W. 
Freeland  Kendrick  of  Anna  M.  Ross  Camp  No.  1,  Division  of 
Pennsylvania,  S.  V.,  U.  S.  A.,  Receiver  of  Taxes  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  and  called  attention  to  the  splendid  assistance 
that  Brother  Kendrick  had  rendered  in  making  the  Encampment 
a success.  Brother  McNulty  referred  to  his  activity  as  a member 
of  the  committee  and  the  good  sized  check  that  he  presented  and 
his  donation  of  a large  number  of  automobiles,  secured  from  his 
friends,  to  give  the  sisters  of  the  Auxiliaries  a trip  to  points  of 
interest  and  through  Fairmount  Park.  He  also  referred  to  the 
pride  that  Brother  Kendrick  took  in  the  loyal  and  splendid 
service  rendered  t lie  Union  by  his  gallant  sire  and  of  li is  state- 
ment that  he  would  not  surrender  for  any  consideration  the 
heritage  bequeathed  to  him  by  'his  patriotic  father.  That  he  felt 
it  a distinguished  honor  to  be  a member  of  the  great  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.  Upon  rising  to  his  feet, 
he  was  given  a true  Sons  of  Veterans’  welcome  and  was  kept 
bowing  for  some  time  before  lie  could  proceed.  His  address  was 
an  oration  in  all  that  the  term  implies  and  was  brim  full  of  pa- 
triotic utterances.  He  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  great  work  ac- 
complished in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  of  humanity,  by  Lincoln 
and  the  men  who  served  under  him.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great 
work  being  done  by  the  Sons  of  Veterans  in  the  inculcating  of 
patriotic  thought  among  the  youth  of  the  Nation  and  concluded 
his  remarks  by  a splendid  tribute  to  the  Principles  and  Objects 
of  the  Organization,  taking  his  seat  amidst  a whirlwind  of  cheers 
and  applause. 

Patriotic  selections  were  then  played  by  the  Band  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  Sons  of  Veterans  Reserve. 


TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 


The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  convened  in  the  Hotel 
Walton,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday  morning,  June  22,  1915,  and  was 
called  to  order  at  10:30  a.  m.  by  Division  Commander  Will  H. 
Pensyl.  Roll  of  Officers  was  called  and  all  reported  present. 
Commander  Pensyl  then  apointed  the  following  committees: 

Credential — Division  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty,  Chairman, 
Camp  4 Reynolds;  W.  J.  Walbert,  Camp  295;  William  Read, 
Camp  21;  .J.  H.  Smith,  Camp  34;  Richard  W.  Watson,  Camp  177. 

Resolutions — Past  Commander-in-Chief  E.  M.  Amies,  Chair- 
man, Camp  12;  P.  D.  C.  S.  S.  Horn,  Camp  233;  F.  A.  McKelvey, 
Camp  218;  Abraham  Weinstock,  Camp  1;  E.  J.  Holland,  Camp  49. 

Ritual  and  Ceremonies — M.  F.  Kane,  Camp  72,  Chairman; 
C.  O.  Hohe,  Camp  208;  George  M.  Clauser,  Camp  204;  Edward 
Epstein,  Camp  16;  W.  B.  Bergman,  Camp  167. 

Officers’  Reports — Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Saut- 
ter, Chairman,  Camp  139;  P.  D.  C.  Walter  E.  Smith,  Camp  6; 
Past  Commander-in-Chief  R.  M.  J.  Reed,  Camp  5;  P.  D.  C.  Titus 
M.  Ruch,  Camp  295;  P.  D.  C.  C.  C.  Fulton,  Camp  61, 

Constitution.  Rules  and  Regulations — Ralph  M.  Campbell,, 
Chairman,  Camp  249;  D.  J.  Suavely,  Camp  14;  John  R.  Scholl, 
Camp  90;  J.  L.  Vliet,  Camp  8;  Harry  Burkhead,  Jr.,  Camp  9, 
Clegg. 

Fraternal  Relations — P.  D.  C.  Francis  Callahan,  Chairman, 
Camp  1;  W.  C.  Mabie,  Camp  10;  W.  D.  McBryar,  Camp  37;  J. 
W.  C.  Austin,  Camp  33  Ruhl;  Rev.  Charles  G.  White,  Camp  6. 

Press — Division  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty,  Chairman,  Camp 
4 Reynolds;  Edward  Young,  Camp  40;  A.  L.  Groff.  Camp  114. 

Report  of  Division  Commander  Will  H.  Pensyl  was  then 
read.  Reports  of  Senior  Vice  Division  Commander  L.  D.  Haupt, 
Junior  Vice  Division  Commander  Robert  Hunter,  Secretary  W. 
B.  McNulty,  Treasurer  John  E.  Wightman  were  read.  Moved  by 
Past  Comander-in-C'hief  John  E.  Sautter,  seconded  by  Past  Divi- 
sion Commander  Francis  Callahan,  that  the  balance  of  the  Offi- 
cers’ Reports  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Officers’  Reports 
without  reading.  Carried. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH 


COMMANDER’S  REPORT. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  now 
in  Session  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania — Greeting!- 

Brothers: — 

Another  year  has  passed  by  since  you  honored  me  with  the 
highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  Division  of  Pennsylvania 
and  I now  come  to  you  to  render  an  account  of  my  stewardship 
during  this  year — a year  that  lias  meant  so  much  to  me,  both 
personally  and  as  your  Commander. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much  I appre- 
ciate the  honor  you  bestowed  upon  me  and  words  fail  to  tell  of 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  same.  With  the  office  came  a great 
responsibility  and  I felt  keenly  that  with  the  mantle  of  honor 
came  hard  work.  I may  have  fallen  short  in  my  dreams  of  what 
I wanted  to  accomplish  but  I aimed  high  as  every  Commander 
ought  to  do.  I feel  that  at  the  best  I have  made  mistakes  but 
they  have  been  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart.  I know  that 
i have  done  all  in  my  power  to  help  build  up  the  order  of  which 
for  so  many  years  I have  proudly  claimed  membership.  One 
of  my  greatest  ambitions  was  that  I could  come  to  you  at  the 
close  of  my  term  and  show  you  a great  increase  in  membership. 
Soon  after  my  term  started  I found  we  were  in  the  midst  of  very 
hard  times  and  I w'as  afraid  we  would  suffer  a great  loss.  This 
matter  was  of  great  concern  to  me  but  I am  proud  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  reverses,  we  can  show  a gain  in  member- 
ship and  furthermore  I will  be  able  to  turn  over  to  my  suc- 
cessor, a clean  slate. 

VISITS. 

Since  assuming  the  office  of  Commander,  I have  traveled 
over  7000  miles  for  the  benefit  of  the  order.  I made  as  many 
visits  to  Division  headquarters  as  I deemed  necessary.  I made 
official  visits  to  the  following  Camps  throughout  the  Division: 
Nos.  8,  10,  18,  21,  33,  39,  49,  54,  72,  73,  78,  81,  83,  99,  1.04,  107, 
121,  122,  137,  139,  140,  148,  149,  167,  204,  218,  228,  233,  244  and 
my  own  Camp — Camp  No.  34,  at  every  opportunity.  I also  at- 
tended many  functions  connected  with  the  order  among  which 
were  the  following:  Lehigh  Merry-Go-Round  Banquet  held  on 
Union  Defenders  Day  at  Hellerstown;  The  Great  Lincoln  Ban- 
quet and  Union  Defenders'  Day  Celebration  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  at  Philadelphia;  the 
organization  of  a Camp  of  the  Junior  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans at  Scranton,  Pa.,  conducted  by  our  Commander-in-Chief 
Charles  F.  Sherman.  I assure  you  that  the  reception  tendered 
me  by  all  the  Brothers  of  the  Camps  I visited  will  always  remain 
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pleasant  memories  as  long  as  I live  and  I was  helped  by  their 
enthusiasm  and  good  cheer.  I trust  that  they  derived  as  much 
benefit  from  my  visits  as  I know  I received  from  them. 

HEADQUARTERS  AND  OFFICERS. 

I desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment 
I received  from  the  Division  Officers  and  especially  do  I want  to 
thank  the  Division  Council  for  the  assistance  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  benefit  of  the  Order;  the  Senior  Vice  Commander; 
the  Junior  Vice  Commander  for  the  assistance  they  rendered; 
to  Division  Treasurer  Wightman  for  the  promptness  in  all  work 
pertaining  to  his  office  and  for  accompanying  me  on  my  visits 
to  so  many  Camps  and  especially  do  I want  to  thank  Division 
Secretary  McNulty  for  his  promptness  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  his  office  and  for  the  advice  and  assistance  he  so  freely  gave 
at  all  times  and  I can  say  to  you  Brothers  that  his  work  has 
been  of  great  help  in  making  it  possible  for  the  Division  to 
show  a gain  in  membership  instead  of  a loss  and  I can’t  thank 
him  too  much  for  all  that  he  has  done  during  the  past  year. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  meet  a great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  to  note  the  interest 
they  are  taking  in  our  Order.  They  realize  more  every  year  the 
need  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans.  They  are  helping  to  build  up 
the  weak  Camps  and  are  also  helping  to  organize  new  ones. 

SONS  OF  VETERANS  AUXILIARY'. 

The  Auxiliary  is  a great  help  to  our  Order.  I have  noticed 
that  where  you  find  a Camp  with  an  Auxiliary  connected  with  it 
you  find  a good  Camp.  I want  to  thank  these  patriotic  women 
for  the  help  they  are  giving  us  in  all  our  work  pertaining  to  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  for  the  assistance  they  are  giv- 
ing us  on  Union  Defenders’  Day. 

SONS  OF  VETERANS  RESERVE. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Sons  of  Veterans 
Reserve.  They  are  a credit  to  our  Order  and  they  are  giving 
wonderful  assistance  in  building  up  the  Camps  with  which  they 
are  connected. 


DEATH  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION. 

I find  from  my  conversations  with  the  officers  of  the  Death 
Benefit  Association  that  the  Association  is  in  a most  flourishing- 
condition.  I feel  that  this  organization  is  under  the  best  of 
management  and  I know  the  insurance  offered  is  the  cheapest 
insurance  the  membership  can  secure  and  I earnestly  urge  all 
the  members  of  the  Order  to  join  the  Death  Benefit  Association. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN  AND  THE  PRESS. 

Too  much  of  our  doings  cannot  be  given  to  the  Press  and  I 
want  to  urge  all  our  members  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have 
articles  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time.  It  is  the  best  adver- 
tising our  Order  can  get  and  1 assure  you  that  the  Order  is 
worth  your  best  efforts  along  these  lines.  Every  Camp  Com- 
mander should  see  to  it  that  The  Banner  has  a correct  list  of 
the  roll  of  members  of  his  Camp.  It  is  the  Official  Organ  of  our 
organization  and  should  have  all  the  encouragement  we  can  give 
to  it. 

MEMORIAL  DAY. 

Each  recurring  Memorial  Day  brings  with  it  a greater 
amount  of  work  and  greater  responsibilities.  Each  Brother 
should  feel  that  the  proper  observance  of  the  day  is  a duty  he 
owes  to  his  Father  and  his  Father's  Comrades;  to  see  that  a 
proper  tribute  of  love  and  respect  is  paid  to  those  who  gave  the 
best  they  had  to  our  beloved  Nation;  do  not  fail  Brothers  to 
properly  decorate  the  graves  of  our  departed  heroes  who  sacri- 
ficed their  all  in  all  to  defend  Old  Glory;  they  helped  to  make 
this  Nation  the  greatest  and  grandest  Nation  under  the  sun; 
it  behooves  us  to  show  the  world  the  same  kind  of  loyalty — that 
loyalty  that  induced  our  Fathers  to  lay  bare  their  breasts  to  the 
deadly  bullets  of  the  enemy.  Do  all  in  your  power  to  instill  in 
the  minds  of  the  younger  generations  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten what  real  patriotism  means.  It  is  a service  worthy  of 
the  best  that  is  in  us. 

UNION  DEFENDERS'  DAY. 

Union  Defenders’  Day  was  set  apart  to  celebrate  and  honor 
the  memory  of  the  greatest  character  in  the  World's  History; 
the  memory  of  one  born  under  humble  circumstances  and  who, 
by  his  own  hard  work,  became  the  greatest  leader  of  men  in  our 
National  history;  through  whose  untiring  efforts,  we  now  have 
a.  United  Nation;  through  whose  life,  the  shackles  of  American 
Slavery  were  broken;  it  behooves  us  to  make  this  day  a great 
one  in  our  Order — that  the  memory  of  the  Immortal  Lincoln 
shall  ever  be  fresh  in  our  National  life. 

DISTRICT  AIDES. 

I wish  at  this  time  to  thank  the  District  Aides  for  what  they 
have  done  toward  building  up  the  organization.  My  hope  is  that 
they  will  always  display  the  same  loyalty  to  the  Order  as  they 
have  under  my  administration. 

ORGANIZATION  WORK. 

I have  given  the  organization  work  considerable  attention 
and  much  work  has  been  done  along  that  line.  The  hard  times 
was  against  us  but  we  did  get  some  marked  results.  I am  firmly 
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convinced  that  we  could  increase  our  membership  if  we  had  a 
real  live  organizer  and  if  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained  to 
carry  on  this  great  work.  Looking  at  it  strictly  as  a business 
proposition,  every  1000  members  secured  would  mean  about  $500 
to  the  Order;  the  income  ought  to  support  the  Organizer;  we 
owe  it  to  our  Fathers,  we  owe  it  to  our  Order  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  build  up  our  Order  so  that  wre  can  carry  out  the 
work  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  truest  and  bravest  men  that 
the  World  has  ever  seen. 

LOSSES. 

1 am  sorry  to  report  that,  notwithstanding  the  hard  work 
put  forth  by  all  the  officers,  I had  to  suspend  the  following 
Camps:  110,  of  Millheim;  128,  of  Williamstown ; 130,  of  Moscow, 
and  the  following  Camps  have  disbanded:  No.  39,  of  Hollidays- 
burg;  63,  of  Catawissa;  70,  of  State  College;  73,  of  Steelton; 
75,  of  Towanda;  116,  of  Elderton;  131,  Barnsboro;  151,  of 
Beauchanon;  152,  Hillsdale;  257,  of  Conshohoc-ken ; 270,  Blooms- 
burg;  319,  South  America.  I deemed  it  the  best  thing  for  the 
good  of  the  Order  that  we  disband  the  within  mentioned  Camps 
as  I can’t  see  that  it  does  us  any  good  to  carry  such  dead  Camps 
on  our  rolls — it  is  of  no  help  to  our  Order. 

GAINS. 

It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I am  able  to  report 
the  following  new  Camps  organized:  Camp  No.  39,  Allegheny 
Avenue  and  Belgrade  Street,  Philadelphia;  No.  70,  at  Porters- 
ville;  No.  73,  Pascliall  Avenue,  Philadelphia;  No.  75,  Towanda; 
No.  115,  Mercer;  No.  116,  Catasaqua;  No.  118,  Hughesville;  No. 
131,  Blairsville;  No.  173,  South  Gibson;  No.  174,  Beaver;  No. 
175,  New  Milford;  and  No.  176,  Albion.  I want  to  thank  all 
those  who  helped  in  the  organization  of  these  new  Camps.  With 
all  the  hard  times  and  all  the  suspensions,  w'e  will  show  an  in- 
crease in  membership  and  a substantial  increase  in  the  Division 
treasury.  I assure  you,  Brothers,  that  I am  very  proud  that 
such  conditions  are  possible  in  our  beloved  Order. 

RECOMMENDATION  S. 

No.  1.  I recommend  that  the  per  capita  tax  be  reduced  to 
eleven  and  one-half  cents  ( $.11  % ) per  quarter,  making  the  per 
capita  tax  for  the  year  46  cents. 

No.  2.  That  the  sum  of  $250.00  be  appropriated  to  the  Divi- 
sion Commander  for  traveling  expenses  for  the  good  of  the 
Order. 

No.  3.  That  Three  Hundred  ($300.00.)  Dollars  be  appropri- 
ated towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Delegation 
to  the  coming  National  Encampment  to  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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No.  4.  That  the  delegates  to  the  National  Encampment  be 
instructed  to  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making 
it  a rule  that  all  Camps  failing  to  pay  the  per  capita  tax  thirty 
days  after  the  end  of  any  one  quarter  be  suspended  and  pro- 
hibiting reinstatement  until  they  pay  a fine  of  five  ($5.00)  dollars. 

No.  5.  That  no  Camp  can  move  to  new  quarters  in  a new 
location  unless  they  first  get  permission  from  the  Commander 
to  do  so. 

APPEALS  AND  DECISIONS. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  I have  had  no  questions  come  before 
me  for  my  decision. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  thank  all  the  brothers  in  the  Divi- 
sion for  their  many  kindnesses  to  me.  I was  met  with  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindness  throughout  the  entire  Division.  It  was 
a pleasure  for  me  to  see  so  many  loyal  Sons  of  Veterans  and 
the  assistance  rendered  me  in  building  up  the  'Order  was  all 
that  I could  wish  for.  I want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  the  help  they  have  been  to  me. 
I had  great  help  from  them  and  their  words  of  encouragement 
meant  much  to  me.  I want  to  thank  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  for 
the  help  they  have  given  to  me.  I also  wish  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  the  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Home  at  Hawkins  Station.  I was 
invited  to  the  Home  as  a guest  of  honor.  This  was  during  my 
trip  to  Pittsburg.  I wish  to  thank  the  Commander-in-Ghief  and 
the  National  Secretary  for  their  kindly  advice  at  all  times  and 
I want  to  say  to  you  all  that  these  men  are  working  hard  all 
the  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order. 

I want  to  ask  of  the  officers  and  members  that  they  give  the 
same  loyal  support  to  the  incoming  Commander;  that  you.  show 
him  the  same  kind  of  courtesies  that  you  have  shown  me;  that 
you  display  the  same  interest  that  you  have  displayed  in  the 
past.  Do  all  in  your  power  to  help  build  up  this  Order  that 
means  so  much  to  all  of  us.  I want  to  assure  the  incoming  Com- 
mander that  I intend  to  keep  in  working  harness  and  I will  do 
all  I can  to  assist  him  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Order  and  I sin- 
cerely wish  him  a most  prosperous  year.  It  is  with  a deep  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  my  term  as  your  Commander  has  come  to  an 
end;  the  curtain  is  about  to  be  rung  down  and  with  it  my  official 
relations  come  to  an  end.  To  all  my  fellow  officers  and  all  the 
Brothers  of  the  Division,  1 bid  an  affectionate  farewell.  Wishing 
you  all  the  best  the  old  world  has  in  store,  I am 

Fraternally  yours, 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Division  Commander. 
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DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  1. 

Headquarters,  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.. 
Room  No.  215  Parkway  Building,  Philadelphia,  June  18,  1914. 

1.  Having  been  elected  and  installed  Commander  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Encampment  held  at  Sunbury,  June  17  and  18, 
1914,  command  is  assumed  with  Headquarters  at  Mount  Carmel, 
Pa. 

2.  The  following  officers  were  elected  and  installed:  Divi- 
sion Commander,  Will  H.  Pensyl,  Camp  34;  Senior  Vice  Com- 
mander, L.  D.  Haupt,  Camp  160;  Junior  Vice  Commander,  Robert 
Hunter,  Camp  122;  Division  Council,  H.  S.  Coggins,  Camp  9 
(Ellis),  C.  A.  Boyles,  Davis  Camp,  W.  L.  Higgs,  Camp  170; 
Delegate-at-Large,  W.  S.  Hess,  Camp  15;  Delegates,  Henry  Stew- 
art, Camp  112;  W.  D.  McBryar,  Camp  37;  W.  C.  Mabie,  Camp  10; 
W.  G.  Sibbaeh,  Camp  61;  W.  Tretbar,  Camp  9,  Ellis;  W.  R.  Mc- 
Girr,  Camp  5;  F.  A.  McKelvey,  Camp  218;  Wm.  Lauler,  Davis 
Camp;  J.  A.  S.  Flores,  Camp  208;  H.  Ellsworth,  Camp  57;  W.  R. 
Smith,  Camp  139;  John  B.  Greer,  Camp  85;  John  E.  Wightman, 
Camp  34;  T.  M.  Morgan,  Camp  44;  D.  K.  Mauk,  Camp  254;  W.  C. 
Myers,  Camp  228;  W.  L.  Higgs,  Camp  170;  C.  Launtz,  Camp  14; 
Ray  Steward,  Camp  15;  S.  .J.  W albert,  Camp  295;  W.  E.  Smedley, 
Camp  114;  G.  W.  Miller,  Camp  137;  A.  S.  Rhoades,  Camp  121; 
John  Folk.  Camp  233;  J.  L.  Vliet,  Camp  8;  Edward  Adams, 
Camp  6;  J.  W.  C.  Austin,  Camp  33,  Ruhl;  E.  J.  Sexton,  Camp  32. 
Alternate  Delegates,  W.  P.  Masterson,  Camp  4,  Rey;  N.  Glossner, 
Camp  169;  John  Salem,  Camp  33,  Nevin;  C.  O.  Hohe,  Camp  208; 
Charles  N.  Miller,  Camp  140;  J.  A.  States,  Camp  13S;  C.  A. 
Boyles,  Davis  Camp;  Chris  B.  Morton,  Camp  1;  John  Liesee, 
Camp  10;  George  Seipp,  Camp  13;  Abe  Lee,  Camp  14;  M.  F. 
Kane,  Camp  72;  Paul  McNight,  Camp  16;  Harry  Kacy,  Camp  21; 
D.  C.  Smith,  Camp  28;  E.  J.  Holland,  Camp  49;  C.  A.  Sham- 
baugh,  Camp  50;  Aldus  Detweiler,  Camp  79;  Henry  Kline,  Camp 
81;  H.  E.  M'oore,  Camp  87;  Charles  Hofley,  Camp  107;  George 
Walters,  Camp  108;  John  M.  Baker,  Camp  137;  Frank  Rhoades, 
Camp  121;  Jesse  A.  Gaghagen,  Camp  122;  Henry  Beyerle,  Camp. 
123;  J.  P.  Laubach,  Camp  119;  John  Miller,  Camp  233. 

3.  The  following  appointments  have  been  made:  Chaplain, 
Roy  Whitman,  Camp  204;  Patriotic  Instructor,  H.  M.  Zundel. 
Camp  137;  Counselor,  Walter  L.  Schantz,  Camp  8;  Organizer,  T. 
M.  Morgan,  Camp  44;  Assistant  Division  Secretary,  W.  R.  Mc- 
Girr,  Camp  5;  Assistant  Organizer,  Wm.  Masterson,  Sr.,  Camp 
4,  Reynolds;  Division  Secretary,  W.  B.  McNulty,  elected  for  three 
years,  in  1912;  Division  Treasurer,  .John  E.  Wightman,  Camp  34, 
Mount  Carmel,  elected  for  three  years  in  1912;  Personal  Aide. 
James  M.  Smith,  Camp  34;  Special  Aide,  C.  H.  Faust,  Camp  1. 
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4.  Next  Encampment,  Philadelphia, 

5.  Personal  letters  to  the  Division  Commander  should  be 
addressed  to  him  at  Mount  Carmel. 

6.  Delegates  elected  to  the  Commandery-in-Chief  will  notify 
the  Division  Secretary  of  their  intention  to  attend  not  later  than 
August  15th,  afer  that  date  vacancies  will  be  filled. 

7.  The  following  legislation  was  enacted:  Per  capita  tax  to 
be  12%c  per  member  quarterly,  with  an  extra  2%c  tax,  due 
quarter  ending  March  31st.  50c  to  be  paid  on  each  new  member 
mustered. 

8.  That  $250  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Commander 
for  traveling  and  good  of  the  order  expenses. 

9.  That  $300  be  appropriated  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Commandery  Encampment. 

10.  That  the  delegates  to  the  Commandery-in-Chief  En- 
campment vote  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  fee  on  new  recruits. 

11.  The  delegates  to  the  Commandery  Encampment  were 
instructed  to  introduce  and  support  legislation  changing  the  elec- 
tion of  Camp  delegates  from  quarter  ending  March  31st  to  the 
regular  night  of  election,  the  first  meeting  night  in  December. 

12.  The  delegates  were  instructed  to  vote  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Past  Commanders’  rank  to  the  following  Brothers  H.  M. 
Lowry,  Charles  C.  McLain,  A.  P.  Lowry,  W.  M.  M'ahan,  John  T. 
Anderson,  of  Camp  177;  H.  E.  Ellsworth,  of  Camp  57;  D.  O. 
Freeman,  of  Camp  8;  S W.  Newberry,  John  Miller,  Walter  De 
Riemer  and  Mordicai  Jones,  of  Camp  169. 

13.  A motion  was  unanimously  passed  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  repeal  Act  No.  322. 
which  deprives  Associations  of  veteran  soldiers  from  permitting 
bands  to  play  on  the  Sabbath  in  returning  from  funerals  or 
Divine  or  patriotic  services. 

14.  The  following  prizes  are  offered  for  Memorial  Day  es- 
says: That  the  sum  of  $50.00  be  appropriated  for  the  payment 

of  such  prizes  under  the  following  conditions: 

First — That  there  be  fire  prizes  as  follows:  A $25.00  medal, 
one  $10.00  medal,  and  three  $5.00  medals,  and  that  these  be 
awarded  in  the  order  named. 

Second — That  after  the  selection  of  the  first  five  winners, 
that  the  Committee,  having  the  contest  in  charge,  may,  at  its 
discretion,  designate  those  deserving  honorable  mention,  and  in 
such  cases,  the  Camp,  in  whose  vicinity  the  boy  or  girl  may  re- 
side, shall  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a $5.00  medal  and 
presenting  it  to  those  so  designated  by  the  Committee  on  Awards. 

Third — The  essays  on  “Memorial  Day”  shall  be  limited  to 
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the  pupils  of  our  Public  Schools  not  over  16  years  of  age,  and 
the  compositions  shall  not  be  over  500  words  long. 

Fourth — The  essays  written  on  the  subject  and  under  the 
conditions  here  given,  shall  first  be  presented  to  a committee 
from  the  nearest  Camp,  which  shall  consider  them  carefully,  and 
therefrom  select  the  most  meritorious,  not  more  than  one  from 
any  school,  and  forward  same  to  the  Division  Committee,  which 
shall  finally  determine  the  prize  winners  and  those  worthy  of 
honorable  mention. 

Fifth — The  prizes,  (the  medals)  after  being  awarded  by  the 
Special  Committee,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  or  offi- 
cers of  the  Camp  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  successful  contestant 
may  reside,  and  an  opportunity  given  them  to  make  the  presen- 
tation as  they  may  deem  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sixth — A Committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  in- 
coming Commander,  shall  have  charge  of  this  contest,  and  shall 
be  empowered  to  make  the  awards,  and  this  matter  shall  be 
taken  up  and  the  awards  announced  at  the  next  Annual  Con- 
vention. 

15.  That  the  delegates  to  the  Commandery  Encampment 
he  instructed  and  the  Commander  and  Past  Commanders  be  re- 
quested to  use  all  honorable  means  to  have  our  present  Chief-of- 
Staff,  Edwin  M.  Amies,  re-elected  to  the  high  and  honorable  office 
he  now  fills  with  such  distinction  to  the  Order  and  himself. 

16.  The  thanks  of  the  Encampment  were  tendered  to  Camp 
160,  Sunbury,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  press  and  the 
citizens  of  that  city  for  hospitality  extended  during  the  Encamp- 
ment. 

17.  Division  and  other  Orders  will  be  published  in  The 
Banner,  and  the  publishers  of  the  official  organ  have  been  di- 
rected to  send  a copy  to  each  Camp  for  reading  and  filing.  Camps 
not  receiving  the  same  will  at  once  notify  Division  Headquarters. 

18.  Reports  with  per  capita  tax  for  quarter  ending  June 
30th  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  Secretary  not  later 
than  July  25th.  Camps  not  reporting  at  that  date  will  be  sus- 
pended and  their  numbers  published  in  Division  Orders. 

19.  All  supplies  must  be  ordered  on  Form  No.  1,  and  check 
or  money  order  sent  to  Division  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty,  with 
the  same.  No  attention  will  be  paid  to  any  request  unless  this 
order  is  complied  with. 

20.  Applications  for  war  records  must  be  filed  on  Form 
No.  1-6,  giving  Company,  Regiment  and  properly  signed.  This 
is  a rule  of  the  Government  and  must  be  complied  with.  The 
habit  of  sending  in  requisitions  on  postal  cards  or  in  letters 
will  not  be  recognized  in  the  future,  as  we  have  no  power  to 
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sign  Form  No.  1G  for  Commanders  of  Camps.  No  use  making 
any  application  unless  Company  and  Regiment  is  stated. 

21.  Reports  of  Secretaries  will  be  returned  with  tax  where 
the  war  record  of  an  applicant  is  not  full  and  complete.  No  use 
to  waste  stationery  and  postage  in  disobeying  this  order.  We 
positively  must  have  the  proper  record.  Camps  are  warned  to 
be  extremely  careful  in  investigating  the  eligibility  of  applicants, 
as  they  will  in  the  future  be  held  to  account  for  neglect  of  this 
order. 

22.  Aides  will  be  appointed  and  named  in  the  next  Division 
Order. 

23.  Camps  who  have  not  already  done  so  are  urged  to  organ- 
ize a company  of  Reserve  and  a ladies  auxiliary,  and  to  add  a 
beneficial  feature,  for  with  few  exceptions  non-beneficial  camps 
do  not  prosper.  In  this  respect  I would  call  attention  to  the 
great  Death  Benefit  Association  which  gives  the  cheapest  insur- 
ance in  the  United  States.  This  organization  is  now  chartered 
by  the  Courts,  and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence 
it  has  met  every  obligation  promptly,  paying  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  benefits.  .Just  think  of  an  insurance  of 
$250  for  a cost  of  about  $2.00.  Can  this  be  equalled  any  where?- 
Camps  may  join  as  a body  or  with  the  permission  of  the  Camp, 
associations  may  be  formed  with  as  few  as  five  applicants,  in 
good  health,  not  over  50  years  of  age.  We  would  urge  those 
Camps  who  pay  a death  benefit  to  add  this  additional  feature, 
thereby  offering  inducements  superior  to  most,  if  not  all  the 
other  fraternities.  For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary, W.  R.  McGirr,  2830  N.  27th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Don’t  forget  that  if  this  Order  is  worth  belonging  to,  it  is 
worth  working  for.  Don't  join  and  then  go  to  sleep.  For  every 
.brother  this  term  is  expected  to  do  his  duty.  This  is  to  be  a 
livewire  administration  and  we  propose  to  light  the  fires  of  pa- 
triotic devotion  to  our  sublime  principles  and  sacred  objects  in 
every  part  of  our  great  Commonwealth.  We  want  you  to  feel 
that  this  is  your  administration,  and  that  its  success  rests  upon 
every  member,  and  I earnestly  ask  your  undivided  support  in 
continuing  the  great  success  of  the  past  years,  and  ask  you  all 
to  join  with  me  in  making  our  membership  March  31st,  1915,  at 
least  25,000.  Come,  Brothers,  all  together;  one  good  strong  pull 
and  we  can  easily  accomplish  that  magnificent  result. 

By  order  of 

WILL  H.  PENSYL. 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 
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DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  2. 

1.  Blanks  for  quarter  ending  September  30  will  be  for- 
warded to  Camps  the  first  week  in  September.  Tax,  will  be 
12%c  per  member,  12%c  for  each  quarter  reinstated,  50c  on  new 
members.  Those  not  receiving  these  blanks  by  September  10th 
will  at  once  communicate  with  the  Division  Secretary. 

2.  Reports  for  September  30th  quarter  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Division  Secretary  not  later  than  October  31st.  Camps 
failing  to  report  by  that  date  will  be  fined  one  dollar  and  one 
dollar  additional  for  each  month  over  due.  This  order  will  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

3.  Camp  Secretaries  are  again  notified  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  reports  be  accepted  unless  the  full  record  of 
ancestor  is  entered  on  the  blank,  especially  date  and  cause  of 
discharge.  Camp  Commanders  are  hereby  warned  against  elect- 
ing any  applicant  until  the  Committee  has  personally  seen  the 
discharge  papers  and  the  record  of  the  same  has  been  read  to 
the  Camp.  Disobedience  of  this  order  will  cause  a revocation 
of  the  Commander’s  commission  and  he  will  be  removed  from 
office.  Vouching  for  records  will  not  be  accepted  from  a Veteran 
or  any  other  person.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  send  in  a report 
unless  this  order  is  complied  with,  as  it  positively  will  be  re- 
turned and  action  taken  as  above  stated. 

4.  The  attention  again  is  called  to  the  Law  requiring  all 
applications  for  war  records  to  be  made  out  on  Form  No.  16, 
properly  signed.  Unless  this  is  complied  with,  no  attention  will 
be  paid  to  applications  for  said  records. 

5.  In  ordering  supplies,  Camp  Commanders  must  see  that 
the  same  is.  made  out  on  Form  1,  and  that  cash  or  check  accom- 
panies the  same.  No  attention  in  the  future  will  be  paid  to  re- 
quests for  supplies  unless  this  Law  is  complied  with,  as  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Division  must  pay  cash  for  all  sup- 
plies. We  have  no  provision  for  sending  supplies  on  credit. 

6.  For  the  information  of  those  desiring  to  go  to  Detroit 

to  attend  the  Encampment . of  the  Commander y-in-Chief,  who 
will  meet  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  week  of  August 
31st  to 'September  5th,  will  say  that  the  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  run  a Grand  Army  Special  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  'Sunday,  August  30th.  Train  will  leave  Philadelphia 
8:40  a.  m.,  Lancaster  10:38,  Harrisburg  11:40,  Huntingdon  1:52, 
Tyrone  2:25  p.  m.,  Altoona  3:09,  Johnstown  4:22,  Greensburg 
5:27,  Pittsburg  7:20  p.  m.,  central  time.  Arrive  Detroit  6:55  a. 
m.  Monday.  The  train  will  consist  of  baggage,  dining,  Pullman 
and  high  grade  coaches.  The  following  is  the  rate  of  fare  to 
Detroit,  round  trip:  Philadelphia  $24.60,  Lancaster  $23.20,  Har- 
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risburg  $21.75,  York  $22.85,  Huntingdon  $17.85,  Tyrone  $17.05, 
Altoona  $16.50,  Johnstown  $15.00,  Greensburg  $13.10,  Pittsburg 
$12.15.  Pullman  rates,  Philadelphia  $3.50  lower,  $2.80  upper 
berth;  Pittsburg  $2.00  lower,  $1.60  upper;  Harrisburg  $3.00 
lower,  $2.40  upper.  For  fares  from  other  points,  consult  local 
ticket  agent.  Those  buying  tickets  via  the  Pennsylvania  may 
return  from  Detroit  to  Cleveland  by  boat  or  by  rail.  Those  de- 
siring accommodations  on  this  special  will  communicate  with- 
out delay  to  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty  at  Division  Headquarters. 
Opening  session  of  the  Commandery  Encampment  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  ‘September  1st. 

7.  The  following  is  a list  of  District  Aioes  who  wlil  be 
obeyed  and  respected  accordingly.  Aides  will  at  once  notify  the 
Division  Commander,  Will  H.  Pensyl,  Mt.  Carmel,  of  their  accept- 
ance. Failure  to  do  this  by  September  1st  will  be  cause  for  re- 
moval. This  same  punishment  will  be  inflicted  upon  those  not 
giving  proper  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  position  Which  they 
wlil  find  defined  in  Section  11,  Article  6,  Page  28,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Rules  and  Regulations: 

District  No.  1. — Camps  1,  2,  3,  4 Reynolds,  5,  7,  9 Ellis,  9 
Clegg,  10,  29,  228.  .1.  E.  Seipp,  Camp  .13,  Fourth  and  Susque- 

hanna Ave,  Philadelphia.  District  No.  2. — Camps  13,  21,  27,  40. 
SO,  82,  114,  123,  236,  277,  299.  James  A.  Warfield,  Sr.,  Camp  9 
Clegg,  4121  Pechin  Street,  Philadelphia.  Distinct  No.  3. — Camps 
20,  77,  81,  140,  182,  208,  233,  273,  295.  P.  C.  Wallace  Baker, 
Camp  140,  South  Bethlehem.  District  No.  4. — Camps  6,  17,  47, 
48,  58,  61,  95,  216.  P.  C.  A.  P.  Kester,  Camp  216,  Slatington. 
District  No.  5. — Camps  8,  84,  93,  130,  138,  169,  170,  250,  267. 
Commander  A.  W.  Mason,  Camp  267,  Hazleton.  District  No.  6. 
— Camps  75,  124,  135,  168,  189,  173,  146.  P.  C.  C.  L.  Van  Scoten, 
Camp  168,  Montrose.  District  No.  7. — Camps  23,  25,  63,  88,  129, 
270,  319.  P.  C.  J.  P.  Laubach,  Camp  129,  Fairmount  Springs. 
District  No.  8.— Camps  34,  49,  54,  62,  72,  133,  167,  233.  P.  C. 
Monroe  J.  Gaston,  Camp  223,  address  Schuylkill  Haven.  District 
No.  9. — Camps  22,  128,  134,  204,  269.  P.  C.  George  M.  Clouser, 
Camp  204,  Minersville.  District  No.  10. — Camps  44,  67,  121,  147, 
156,  225.  John  D.  Hall,  Camp  67,  Muncy.  District  No.  11.— 
Camps  65,  76,  150,  160.  P.  C.  Gere  G.  Snyder,  Camp  150,  Port 
Treverton.  District  No.  12. — Camps  11,  70,  107,  110,  151,  262. 
C.  B.  Scherer,  Camp  107,  Renova.  District  No.  13. — Camps  30. 
04,  68,  94,  111,  159,  320,  164.  P.  C.  O.  M.  Borden,  Camp  320, 
Sheffield,  Pa.  District  No.  14.— Camps  31,  36,  41,  58,  142,  152. 
R.  C.  Doty,  Camp  56,  Rochester  Mills.  District  No.  15. — Camps 
101,  106,  108,  127.  P.  C.  Oscar  W.  Baker,  Camp  106,  Oil  City. 
District  No.  16.— Camps  43,  71,  85,  105,  109,  116,  155,  171,  153, 
162.  P.  C.  W.  W.  Crawford,  Camp  65,  Butler,  Pa.  District  No. 
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17— Camps  66,  104,  111,  147,  158,  165,  174,  249.  P.  C,  W.  W. 
Stevenson,  Camp  249,  Newcastle.  District  No.  18. — Camps  Star 
Davis,  33  Neven,  98,  139,  144,  163.  Commander  Wm.  Lauler,  Star 
Davis,  41  Banquet  St.,  Pittsburg.  District  No.  19. — Camps  37,  86, 
99,265.  P.  C.  Gustav  Schaaf,  Camp  86,  Donora.  District  No.  20. — 
Camps  59,  78,  120,  137,  148,  218.  .T.  W.  Haverfield,  Camp  78,  ad- 

dress 605  Bessemer  Avenue,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa.  District  No.  21. 
— Camps  4 Hays,  18,  32,  96,  117.  S.  C.  Malone,  Camp  96,  Bur- 
gettstown.  District  No.  22. — Camps  14,  35,  118,  122,  126,  136, 
210,  154,  177.  P.  C.  D.  J.  Snavely,  Camp  14,  Johnstown.  District 
No.  23.— Camps  12,  39,  53,  89,  115,  131,  132,  224,  254,  293.  P.  C. 
P.  S.  Estright,  Camp  12,  Altoona.  District  No.  24. — Camps  38, 
69,  79,  102,  161,  166,  173,  292.  P.  C.  Aldus  Detwiler,  Camp  79, 
Huntingdon.  District  No.  25. — Camps  42,  52,  73,  87,  157.  P.  C. 
Harry  E.  Moore,  Camp  87,  Middletown.  District  No.  26. — Camps 
1^,  50,  141,  143,  309.  P.  C.  D.  E.  Hammelbaugh,  Camp  15,  Har- 
risburg. District  No.  27. — Camps  19,  26,  46,  74,  145.  P.  C.  D.  K. 
Weidman,  Camp  ,26,  Elizabethtown.  District  No.  28. — Camps 
33  Ruhl,  60,  112,  125,  289.  A.  W.  C.  Austin,  Camp  33  Ruhl,  York. 
District  No.  29.— Camps  28,  55,  90,  92,  97,  100,  103.  P.  C.  L.  C. 
Myers,  Camp  90,  West  Chester.  District  No.  30. — Camps  45,  83, 
149,  244,  257.  P.  C.  Atmore  Smith,  Camp  149,  Media. 

8.  As  we  desire  to  make  this  the  golden  year  in  the  history 
of  our  beloved  Order  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  come  to  Philadel- 
phia with  a membership  of  at  least  25,000,  the  following  splendid 
inducements  are  offered: 

(a)  The  handsome  S.  V.  league  button.  For  each  two  re- 
cruits mustered  by  a Camp  during  the  quarter. 

(b)  Appointment  as  an  Aide  on  the  Staff  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  with  the  Commandery  ribbon  to  each  Brother 
securing  five  recruits  during  the  quarter. 

(c)  A prize' of  ten  dollars  for  treasurers  of  Camps  for  stop- 
ping suspensions  from  June  30,  1914,  to  March  31,  1915,  under 
the  following  conditions:  For  Camps  of  less  than  100  members 
not  over  two  suspensions,  under  200  members  four  suspensions, 
over  200  members  six  suspensions. 

(d)  All  Brothers,  Veterans  or  members  of  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary, Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.  or  Woman's  Relief  Corps  who  se- 
cure two  or  more  members  during  the  term  will  have  their 
names  placed  in  a drawing  for  a ten  dollar  gold  piece  at  the 
Division  Encampment.  This  will  also  be  the  method  selected 
to  pick  the  winner  in  Class  C. 

(e)  Brothers,  Veterans,  Sisters,  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps  or  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.  will  be  paid  $20  for  the 
organization  of  a Camp. 
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(f)  The  first  two  Camps  showing  the  largest  gain  during 
the  term  will  be  presented  with  a fifteen  and  ten  dollar  prize, 
the  Camp  to  select  the  present. 

(g)  Any  Brother  securing  25  recruits  during  the  term  will 
receive  a ten  dollar  prize,  and  for  fifty  recruits  a twenty  dollar 
prize. 

Camps  must  certify  under  seal  the  names  of  those  who  are 
entitled  to  recognition  in  the  above  offerings. 

Brothers,  in  this  appeal  to  you  as  your  Division  Commander, 
I ask  all  to  give  me  that  loyal  assistance  that  will  give  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pennsylvania  its  largest  gain  during  this  Term.  My 
Brothers,  let  us  not  forget  the  sacrifices  of  our  fathers  when 
they  bared  their  breasts  to  the  deadly  bullet  in  the  War  from 
’61  to  '65.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  we  have  a great  work  be- 
fore us  as  their  sons  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  noble  Order,  and 
that  when  the  last  Veteran  answers  roll-call  we  will  have  the 
strength  to  carry  out  the  principles  for  which  they  fought,  suf- 
fered and  died.  Brothers,  our  splendid  Eommander-in-Chief  has 
said  in  his  July  order  that  September  14th,  1914,  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  the  National  Anthem, 
our  own  beloved  “Star  Spangled  Banner."  Let  every  Camp  ob- 
serve this  patriotic  day,  for  by  so  doing  there  is  no  better  way 
to  advertise  our  splendid  aims  and  purposes.  This  patriotic 
work  will  enlarge  our  Camps  and  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  have  25,000  or  more  members  when  we  come  to  Philadelphia 
in  June,  1915.  By  order  of 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 


DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  3. 

1.  Attention  is  again  called  to  Division  Order  No.  2 in 
August  Banner.  We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  camps  in  par- 
ticular to  the  imposition  of  a fine  of  $1.00  for  failure  to  send 
tax  before  October  31st.  Tax  will  be  12%  cents.  50  cents  on 
new  members. 

2.  Don't  forget  to  read  the  prize  offerings  in  last  order,  in 
August  Banner. 

3.  Camps  still  persist  in  sending  in  reports  with  incomplete 
war  records.  It  is  useless  to  do  so,  they  positively  will  not  be 
accepted.  No  use  in  sending  in  applications  for  records  unless 
made  out  on  Form  16  and  the  Company  and  Regiment  must  be 
mentioned.  We  cannot  get  records  unless  this  is  done  as  the 
War  Department  ignore  our  requests  when  such  data  is  not  given. 
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4.  Fort  Shirley  Camp  No.  172  has  been  mustered  at  Shir- 
leysburg,  by  P.  C.  J.  D.  Appleby  of  Camp  292,  Mount  Union. 
Commander,  S.  M.  Baxter;  Secretary,  W.  L.  Harris,  Shirleysburg. 

Silas  T.  Howell  Camp  No.  173  at  South  Gibson,  was  mustered 
by  P.  C.  C.  L.  Van  Sc-oten  of  Camp  168,  District  Aide.  Com- 
mander, Bruce  Belsc-her;  Secretary,  Clayton  J.  Keech,  South 
Gibson. 

5.  Attention  of  those  Brothers  appointed  as  District  Aides 
is  called  to  the  importance  of  getting  to  work  and  making  ar- 
rangements to  visit  the  Camps  in  their  jurisdictions.  Aides  who 
do  not  attend  to  their  duties  will  be  removed.  As  the  Aides 
report  they,  will  be  forwarded  the  Red  Ribbon  for  their  badges. 

6.  Following  is  the  report  for  the. quarter  ending  June  30th. 
We  show  the  magnificent  gain  of  7 Camps  and  510  members, 
with  three  new  Camps  not  included.  This  makes  our  member- 
ship over  14,000. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  CONSOLIDATED  RETURNS. 


Gain — Camps  Members 

Number  in  good  standing  at  date  of  report 203  13537 

Gained  by  Organiaztion  and  Muster-in 6 782 

Gained  by  Transfer  30 

Gained  By  Reinstatement: 

One  quarter  24 

Two  quarters  .7 1 6 


Aggregate  

Loss — 

By  death  

By  Honorable  Discharge 
By  Transfer  

Total  Loss  


210  14379 

Members 

...  20 

9 

...  o 

. . .304 


332 


Number  in  Good  Standing 210  14047 

Deduct  number  mustered  during  this  quarter....  782 


13265 

Tax  due  at  6%c 13265  $862.23 

Tax  due  at  614c  reinstated,  one  quarter 24  1.56 

Tax  due  at  13c  on  reinstated,  two  quarters 6 .78 


Total  tax  due  $864.57 

Number  new  members  (mustered  in  old  Camps) 

on  which  membership  fee  (25c)  is  due 512  128.00 


Total  amount 


$992.57 
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Financial  report  of  this  Division,  for  the  Quarterly  term 
ending  June  30,  1914: 

Amount  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report,  $509.26;  received 
since  for  per  capita  tax,  membership  fees,  charter  fees,  supplies 
and  from  all  other  sources,  $1591.82.  Total,  $2101.08. 

Expended  for  Cominandery-in-Chief  per  capita  tax  this  quar- 
ter, 13265  members  in  good  standing  at  6f4  cents  each,  $S62.23; 
expended  for  Commandery-in-Chief,  per  capita  tax  this  quarter 
30  members  reinstated  or  not  reported  last  quarter,  $2.34;  ex- 
pended for  Commandery-in-Chief,  for  membership  fees  this  quar- 
ter, 512  members  at  25  cents  each,  $128.00;  expended  for  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Division  and  supplies,  $530.11.  Total, 
$1522.68.  Balance  on  hand  at  date,  $578.40. 

Consolidated  Camp  report: 

Receipts — On  hand  at  date  of  last  report,  according  to  re- 
ports of  Camps  received  this  quarter,  $28908.96;  reported  to  have 
been  received  by  Camps  from  all  sources  during  the  quarter, 
$21899.86.  Total,  $50808.82. 

Disbursements — Paid  by  Camps  for  Division  per  capita  tax 
this  quarter,  13265  members  in  good  standing  at  1 2 Jb  cents  each, 
$1658.13;  paid  by  Camps  for  per  capita  tax  on  30  members  re- 
instated, $4.50;  paid  by  Camps  for  membership  fees  on  512  mem- 
bers, $256.00;  paid  by  Camps  for  relief  to  members  of  the  Order 
or  their  families — paid  by  Camps  for  relief  to  all  persons  from 
Camp  funds,  $5727.12;  paid  by  Camps  for  incidental  expenses, 
$11979.82.  Total,  $19625.57.  Balance  in  the  hands  of  Camp 
Treasurers,  $31183.25. — W.  B.  McNulty,  Division  Treasurer. 

Brothers,  another  month  has  rolled  around  and  the  warm 
weather  will  soon  be  over;  therefore  I earnestly  appeal  to  each 
one  of  you,  to  present  to  the  Pennsylvania  Division  at  least  one 
recruit.  Brothers,  that  'will  not  be  a difficult  task  for  you  to  do. 
Our  principles  and  objects  should  appeal  to  every  brother  and 
eligible.  We  should  ever  be  loyal  to  our  Order,  for  by  so  doing 
we  will  soon  have  the  largest  membership  of  any  of  the  Fra- 
ternities. Let  us  be  loyal  to  the  memory  of  those  men,  our  sires 
and  grandsires,  whose  deeds  rank  among  the  greatest  ever  per- 
formed. Brothers,  see  that  you  pay  your  dues  and  keep  your- 
selves in  good  standing.  I appeal  to  Camp  Treasurers  to  watch 
the  delinquents,  if  this  is  done  suspensions  will  almost  disappear. 

Brothers,  I feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  had  such  a mag- 
nificent gain  last  quarter,  and  1 ask  you,  as  Division  Commander, 
to  stand  by  me  and  keep  the  good  work  going.  Fraternally, 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 
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DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  4. 

1.  Blanks  for  quarter  ending  December  31st  will  be  for- 
warded to  each  Camp  the  first  week  in  December.  Returns  must 
be  made  not  later  tnan  the  first  of  February  or  after  that  date 
Camps  will  be  suspended  and  fined  the  sum  of  $1.  Camps  not 
receiving  blank  reports  at  time  specified  above  shall  write  with- 
out delay  to  the  Division  Secretary  for  same. 

2.  Tax  will  be  12%-cents  on  each  member  in  good  standing 
and  12%  cents  additional  for  each  quarter  for  the  reinstated 
from  suspended  and  50  cents  on  new  members  mustered  and 
when  the  50  cents  is  paid  you  deduct  the  12%  cents. 

3.  Blanks  in  duplicate  will  also  be  forwarded  for  report  of 
Camp  Patriotic  Instructor  to  Division  Patriotic  Instructor.  These 
reports  must  be  made  out  and  forwarded  not  later  than  January 
1st,  1915.  The  Camp  retains  a copy  of  report. 

4;  Blank  will  also  be  enclosed  for  installation  of  officers. 
Camps  are  granted  a dispensation  to  select  their  own  installing 
officer  who  may  be  either  a member  of  the  Camp  or  a veteran 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine  of  the  war  of  ’61  to  ’65.  Camps  are 
hereby  granted  dispensation  to  hold  open  installations  and  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Reports  of  installing  officers  must  be  forwarded 
to  Division  Secretary  not  later  than  February  1st.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  order  will  cause  the  officers  to  be  omitted  from 
the  new  roster.  No  installation  shall  take  place  or  be  legal  un- 
less a receipt  for  per  capita  tax  for  quarter  ending  December  31st 
is  in  possession  of  the  Camp  and  must  be  first  seen  by  the  in- 
stalling officer  before  he  proceeds. 

5.  Camps  will  note  the  following  change  in  roster:  W.  B. 
Weidman,  Elizabethtown,  has  been  installed  as  Commander  of 
Camp  26.  Edgar  D.  Bittle,  130  E.  Minor  Street,  West  Chester, 
has  been  installed  as  Commander  of  Camp  90,  and  Harry  Rosen- 
burger,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hellertown,  has  been  installed  as  Com- 
mander of  Camp  295. 

6.  The  following  new  Camps  have  been  mustered  in:  Camp 
174  at  Beaver  by  District  Aide  V/.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Camp  249. 
Camp  175  by  P.  C.  H.  M.  Melhuish,  of  Camp  168,  at  New  Milford. 
Camp  176,  Albion,  by  District  Aide  P.  C.  W.  W.  Stevenson,  Camp 
249.  Application  received  for  a new  Camp  at  Blairsville  from. 
Secretary  Richard  W.  Watson,  Camp  177,  and  many  new  camps- 
are  under  way  in  other  parts  of  the  Division. 

The  attention  of  Camps  is  called  to  the  action  of  t’he  Sun- 
bury  Encampment  on  patriotic  essays,  and  camps  are  urged  to 
take  this  matter  up  at  once  with  the  schools  in  their  vicinity, 
and  urge  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  presenting  the 
same  to  the  scholars.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  same  be 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  school 
boards  throughout  the  state.  The  essays  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Division  ’Secretary  not  later  than  June  1st.  After  that 
date  none  will  be  received.  The  committee  of  three  who  will 
select  the  winners  shall  be  appointed  in  a later  order.  The  fol- 
lowing is  t'he  action  of  the  convention  and  camps  will  guide 
themselves  accordingly: 

MEMORIAL  DAY  ESSAYS. 

Whereas,  The  Essay  Contest  on  the  “Battle  of  Gettysburg,” 
authorized  at  the  Gettysburg  Encampment,  last  year,  proved 
successful  to  a large  degree  affording  an  opportunity  to  teach 
true  patriotism  to  the  children  of  our  public  schools,  and  bring- 
ing the  order  of  the  'Sons  of  Veterans  in  closer  touch  with  the- 
people  of  our  State;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  good  accomplished  for  our  Order 
by  the  Essay  Contest  last  year  justified  the  expense  incurred; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  observance  of  “Memorial  Day”  is  not  devoted 
as  it  should  be,  and  as  was  intended  by  its  founder,  to  the  sacred 
.memory  of  our  soldier  dead,  but  in  many  instances  has  become^ 
a Day  of  Desecration  instead  of  Dedication  to  this  noble  cause-, 
therefore,  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  may  be  apparent  to 
you,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
U.  S.  A.,  appropriate  and  set  apart,  of  sums  not  already  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $50.00  for  the  payment  of  prizes  to  be  award- 
ed for  the  best  essays  to  be  written  by  the  school  children  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  following  conditions: 

First — That  there  be  five  prizes  as  follows:  A $25.00  medal, 
one  $10.00  medal  and  three  $5.00  medals,  and  that  these  be 
awarded  in  the  order  named. 

•Second — That,  after  the  selection  of  the  first  five  winners, 
that  the  Committee  having  the  contest  in  charge  may,  at  its 
discretion,  designate  those  deserving  honorable  mention,  and  in 
such  cases,  the  Camp,  in  whose  vicinity  the  boy  or  girl  may  re- 
side, shall  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a $5.00  medal  and 
presenting  it  to  those  so  designated  by  the  Committee  on  Awards. 

Third — The  essays  on  “Memorial  Day”  shall  be  limited  to 
the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  not  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  compositions  shall  not  be  over  500  words  long. 

Fourth — The  essays  written  on  the  subject  and  under  the 
conditions  here  given  shall  first  be  presented  to  a Committee 
from  the  nearest  Camp,  which  shall  consider  them  carefully, 
and  therefrom  select  the  most  meritorious,  not  more  than  one 
from  any  school,  and  forward  same  to  the  Division  Committee, 
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which  shall  finally  determine  the  prize  winners  and  those  wor- 
thy of  honorable  mention. 

Fifth — The  prizes  (the  medals),  after  being  awarded  by  the 
special  Committee,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  or  offi- 
cers of  the  "Camp  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  successful  contestant 
may  reside,  and  an  opportunity  given  them  to  make  the  piesen- 
tation  as  they  may  deem  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sixth— A Committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  incom- 
ing Commander,  shall  have  charge  of  this  contest,  and  shall  be 
empowered  to  make  the  awards,  and  this  matter  shall  be'  taken 
up  and  the  awards  announced  at  tfih  next  Annual  Convention. 

8-.  Attention  is  called  to  the  splendid  Good  of  the  Order 
letters  of  Division  Organizer  Col.  T.  M.  Morgan  published  in 
the  October  Banner  and  of  Division  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty  in 
the  November  Banner. 

9.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Department 
Commander  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Pennsylvania  to  send  out  personal  letters 
from  their  headquarters  to  Posts  not  having  Camps  connected 
with  them  or  where  weak  Camps  now  exist.  Brothers  are  re- 
quested to  lend  every  assistance  they  possibly  can  in  helping 
along  the  work  of  organizing  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  Department  Commander,  Mr.  John  A,  Fairman, 
and  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Town,  for  the 
patriotic  assistance  and  encouragement  they  are  giving  the  Divi- 
sion in  its  effort  to  reach  that  25,000  membership  this  term. 
We  expect  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  our 
Order,  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  and  the  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
in  assisting  in  this  good  work. 

10.  At  the  33rd  Encampment  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief, 
Detroit,  1914,  following  Brothers  were  restored  to  past  honors 
as  Past  Camp  Commanders: 

Division  of  Pennsylvania — 

H.  M.  Lowry,  Charles  G.  McLain,  A.  P.  Lowry,  W.  M.  Mahan 

and  John  T.  Anderson,  of  Camp  177. 

H.  E.  Ellsworth,  of  Camp  57. 

S.  W.  Newberry,  John  Miller,  Walter  Deremir,  Mordec-ai  Jones, 

of  Camp  169. 

D.  O.  Freeman,  Camp  8. 

11.  We  again  call  attention  to  the  splendid  prizes  offered 
in  Division  Order  No.  2 which  is  in  addition  to  the  honor  offered 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  his  order  of  October  Banner. 
Prizes  as  follows: 

(a)  The  handsome  S.  V.  League  button  for  each  two  re- 
cruits mustered  by  a Camp  during  the  quarter. 
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(b)  Appointment  as  an  Aide  on  the  staff  of  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief  with  the  Commander}''  ribbon  to  each  Brother  secur- 
ing five  recruits  during  the  quarter. 

(c)  A prize  of  ten  dollars  for  treasurers  of  Camps  for  stop- 
ping suspensions  from  June  30,  1914,  to  March  31,  1915,  under 
the  following  conditions:  For  Camps  of  less  than  100  members 
not  over  two  suspensions,  under  200  members,  four  suspensions, 
over  200  members,  six  suspensions. 

(d)  All  Brothers,  Veterans,  or  members  of  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary,' Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.  or  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  who  se- 
cure two  or  more  members  during  the  term  will  have  their 
names  placed  in  a drawing  for  a ten  dollar  gold  piece  at  the 
Division  Encampment.  This  will  also  be  the  method  selected 
to  pick  the  winner  in  Class  C. 

(e)  Brothers,  Veterans,  Sisters,  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Relief  Corps  or  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.  will  be  paid  $20  for  the 
organization  of  a Camp. 

(f)  The  first  two  Camps  showing  the  largest  gain  during 
the  term  will  be  presented  with  a fifteen  and  ten  dollar  prize, 
the  Camp  to  select  the  present. 

(g)  Any  Brother  securing  35  recruits  during  the  term  will 
receive  a ten  dollar  prize,  and  for  fifty  recruits  a twenty  dollar 
prize.  Camps  must  certify  under  seal  the  names  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  recognition  in  the  above  offerings. 

12.  Brothers,  don’t  forget  this  is  Christmas  quarter  and 
that  each  brother  should  make  a patriotic  contribution  of  at 
least  one  recruit  as  a Christmas  donation  to  our  beloved  Order. 
There  is  no  better  present  that  you  could  give  in  this  season  of 
“good  will  to  men”  than  a member  to  an  Order  like  ours.  It 
stands  for  all  the  good  virtues  of  mankind.  This  splendid  ac- 
complishment can  be  achieved  at  no  financial  cost,  only  requir- 
ing us  to  speak  to  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  to  dis- 
cover if  any  are  eligible,  and  then  a few  words  to  convince  them 
of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  our  principles  and  objects,  call- 
ing t'heir  attention  to  the  priceless  heritage  bequeathed  to  them, 
through  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  their  sires  and  grand- 
sires.  We  will  expect  a recruit  from  each  member  this  quarter, 
and  that  each  brother  will  not  only  keep  himself  in  good  stand- 
ing, but  will  see  that  his  brother  member  does  so.  We  extend 
our  thanks  to  all  in  advance  for  the  splendid  work  which  we  be- 
lieve you  will  do.  Fraternaly  submitted, 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 
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DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  5. 

Blanks  for  quarter  ending  December  31st  were  forwarded 
to  each  Camp  the  first  week  in  December.  A fine  of  $1.00  will 
be  imposed  upon  all  Camps  not  reporting  by  February  1,  1915, 
when  the  report  closes.  No  installation  legal  unless  the  install- 
ing officer  first  sees  the  receipt  for  December  31st  tax.  Tax  will 
be  12*4c.  50c  on  new  members  and  12%'c  on  suspended  members. 

All  installing  reports  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Division 
Secretary  not  later  than  February  1st. 

Camps  are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the  schools  in  the 
State  and  call  their  attention  to  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  “Memorial  Day.”  For  further  information,  see  Order 
No  3 in  November  Banner. 

Beaver  Camp  No.  174  was  mustered  in  October  28th  by  Dis- 
trict Aide  Win.  W.  Stevenson,  Camp  249,  New  Castle.  The  Camp 
Commander  is  A.  G.  C.  Quay.  Secretary,  Wm.  S.  Anderson.  Ad- 
dress Beaver,  Pa. 

S.  A.  Brooks  Camp  175,  New  Milford,  was  mustered  in  Octo- 
ber 9tli  by  Past  Commander  H.  M.  Melhuish  of  Camp  168,  Mont- 
rose. Commander,  C.  M.  Hardy.  Secretary,  Stanley  Stone.  Ad- 
dress New  Milford,  Pa. 

Col.  Lytle  Camp  No.  176,  Albion,  Pa.,  was  mustered  in  Octo- 
ber 13th  by  District  Aide  Wm.  W.  Stevenson,  Camp  249,  New 
Castle.  Commander,  G.  P.  Spaulding.  Secretary,  Freeman  M. 
Redinger.  Address  Albion,  Pa. 

Camp  75,  Towanda,  Pa.,  has  been  reorganized  by  Past  Com- 
mander W.  L.  Bird,  of  Camp  44,  Williamsport,  assisted  by  Col. 
T.  M.  Morgan,  Division  Organizer. 

The  semi-annual  audit  of  the  Division  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer will  be  held  at  Division  Headquarters  on  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 16  th. 

A splendid  letter  is  being  sent  out  by  the  Department  Com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Posts  who  have  no  Camps  affiliated  with  them  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  a public  way  our  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  Department  Commander,  Mr.  John  A.  Fairman 
and  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Town  for 
their  patriotic  assistance.  We  have  great  hopes  that  this  letter 
will  be  productive  of  splendid  results  and  brothers  throughout 
the  Division,  especially  District  Aides  are  requested  to  lend  their 
assistance  in  trying  to  organize  these  new  Camps. 

Camps  are  again  urged  to  add  a beneficial  feature  and  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  splendid  Death  Benefit  Association. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  beneficial  bodies  are  those 
that  are  successful. 

Camps  are  urged  not  only  to  hold  open  installations  and  to 
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invite  the  Veterans  and  the  public  to  these  services  but  every 
brother  is  appealed  to  to  take  part  in  the  proper  observance  of 
the  birth  of  Lincoln  which  is  commemorated  by  us  under  the 
title  of  “Union  Defenders’  Day.”  Attention  is  called  to  the 
great  banquet  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  Club  which  will  be  held 
February  13,  1915,  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia,  and  to  the 
splendid  patriotic  service  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  which  will  be  held  at  the  Forrest 
Theatre  Sunday  afternoon,  February  14th.  Tickets  for  the  ban- 
quet are  put  at  the  small  sum  of  $2  and  can  be  secured  before 
February  1st  from  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty  at  Division  Head- 
quarters. All  members  of  the  Order  in  this  and  other  Divisions 
are  invited  to  take  part  in  these  big  events.  The  Commander- 
injClhief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the_  Republic  has  promised  to 
attend.  Many  prominent  public  men  and  members  of  the  Order 
will  also  be  present. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Division  Secretary  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1914: 

Recapitulation  of  Consolidated  Returns: 

Gain — Number  in  good  standing  at  date  of  report,  210  camps, 
14,047  members;  gained  by  organization  and  muster-in-,  2 camps, 
317  members;  gained  by  transfer,  31  members;  gained  by  rein- 
statement, one  quarter  22  members,  two  quarters  5 members. 
Aggregate,  212  camps,  14,422  members. 

Loss — By  camps  disbanded,  3 camps  Nos.  75,  116,  151,  41 
members;  by  death,  17  members;  by  honorable  discharge,  4 mem- 
bers; by  transfer,  2 members;  by  suspension,  4 camps,  543  mem- 
bers. Total  loss,  7 camps,  607  members.  Number  in  good  stand- 
ing, 205  camps,  13,815  members.  Deduct  number  mustered  dur- 
ing this  quarter,  317 — 13,498  members. 

Tax  due  at  O^c  on  13,498  members,  $877.37;  tax  due  at  6%c 
on  reinstated  one  quarter,  22  members,  $1.43;  tax  due  at  13c 
on  reinstated  two  quarters,  5 members,  65c;  number  new  mem- 
bers (mustered  in  old  camps)  on  which  membership  fee  (25c) 
is  due,  234,  $58.50.  Total  amount,  $937.95. 

The  following  is  the  financial  report  of  this  Division,  for 
the  Quarterly  term  ending  September  30,  1914: 

Amount  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report,  $509.26;  received 
since  for  per  capita  tax,  membership  fees,  supplies  and  from  all 
other  sources,  $2287.21.  Total,  $2796.47. 

Expended  for  Commandery-in-Chief  per  capita  tax  this  quar- 
ter, 13,495  members  in  good  standing  at  614c  each,  $877.37;  ex- 
pended for  Commandery-in-Chief,  per  capita  tax  this  quarter, 
27  members  reinstated  or  not  reported  last  quarter,  $2.08;  ex- 
pended for  Commandery-in-Chief,  for  membership  fees  this  quar- 
ter, 234  members  at  25c  each,  $58.50;  expended  for  incidental 
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expenses  of  the  Division  and  supplies,  $1551.19,  Total,  $2489.14. 
Balance  on  hand  at  date,  $307.33. 

Consolidated  Camp  Report: 

Receipts — On  hand  at  date  of  last  report,  according  to  re- 
ports of  camps  received  this  quarter,  $31642.30;  reported  to  have 
been  received  by  camps  from  all  sources  during  the  quarter, 
$20013.34.  Total,  $51655.64. 

Disbursements — Paid  by  camps  for  Division  per  capita  tax 
this  quarter,  13,495  members  in  good  standing  at  12%c  each, 
$1686.85;  paid  by  camps  for  per  capita  tax  on  27  members  re- 
instated, $4.00;  paid  by  camps  for  membership  fees  on  234  mem- 
bers, $117.00;  paid  by  camps  for  relief  to  members  of' the  Order 
or  their  families,  $7105.97;  paid  by  camps  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, $4433.13.  Total,  $13346.98.  Balance  in  the  hands  of 
camp  treasurers,  $38308.66. 

Brothers,  the  year  1915  will  be  with  us  in  a few  days.  It 
should  be  the  banner  one  in  our  history.  The  cry  for  several 
years  past  has  been  25,000  and  we  want  to  have  the  great  honor 
of  being  able  to  say  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  that  we  can 
report  to  the  -Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Washington  where 
the  National  Encampment  will  be  held  and  where  they  will  cele- 
brate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  of 
’61-'65  that  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  an  organization  of  25,000 
strong  and  when  you  think  that  by  each  brother  securing  one 
member  between  now  and  March  31,  that  this  result  can  be  ac- 
complished you  can  readily  see  how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  achieve 
this  splendid  figure.  We, therefore,  appeal  to  each  Camp  and  to 
each  Brother  to  keep  this  constantly  in  mind  during  the  next 
tnree  months  and  let  March  quarter  go  down  in  our  history  as 
a golden  event.  Do  not  read  this  appeal  and  lay  it  to  one  side 
but  resolve  to  do  your  small  share  in  behalf  of  the  splendid 
Principles  and  sublime  Objects  of  our  Order. 

Wishing  you  all  a very  Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year.  I remain, 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest : Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty. 

Division  Secretary. 


DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  6. 

1.  The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment,  Pennsylvania  Di- 
vision, Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  will  convene  at  the  Hotel 
Walton  where  the  sessions  will  be  held,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday. 
June  22,  and  Wednesday,  June  23.  Headquarters  will  be  estab- 
lished at  the  same  hotel. 
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2.  Rates  at  the  Walton  headquarters  which  is  run  on  the 
European  plan  will  be  rooms  without  private  bath,  but  with 
running  hot  and  cold  water  and  use  of  bath,  $1.50  a day.  Rooms 
with  private  bath,  $2.00  a day  and  upward.  A list  of  other  Phila- 
delphia hotels  will  follow  at  a later  day. 

3.  The  encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Brigade,  S.  V.  R., 
will  be  held  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  across  the  Delaware  River  from 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  within  twenty  minutes  ride  of 
Broad  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia.  Splendid  trolley  and 
boat  service  day  and  night.  Gloucester  is  a town  of  12,000  in- 
habitants and  is  a summer  resort.  No  cooler  or  more  delightful 
spot  could  have  been  selected  for  this  encampment,  it  facing  a 
broad  expanse  of  the  Delaware.  Members  of  the  Order  and  espe- 
cially members  of  the  Reserve  should  at  once  start  to  prepare 
to  attend  this  encampment.  All  can  rest  assured  that  they  will 
have  an  enjoyable  time  in  the  metropolis  of  the  state.  Further 
details  of  the  encampment  will  follow  later. 

4.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Division  Commander. 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Council  was  held  at  headquarters  Sat- 
urday, January  16,  1915.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
Council : 

Plaving  thoroughly  examined  the  accounts  of  Division  Sec- 
retary W.  B.  McNulty  and  Division  Treasurer  John  E.  Wight- 
man  we  find  the  same  correct  and  herewith  submit  the  following 
statement:  Balance  last  report,  $4.57.  Receipts  from  supplies, 

$658.73;  for  per  capita  tax,  $3875.68;  for  charter  fees,  $175.  Total 
including  balance,  $5166.41.  Expenditures,  $4599.48;  leaving 
balance  of  $566.93.  Supplies  on  hand,  $70.92.  Value  of  Division 
property,  $330.52.  Total  assets,  $968.37. — Fraternally  submitted, 
W.  L.  Higgs,  C.  A.  Boyles,  Harry  S.  Coggins,  Sr.,  Division 
Council. 

5.  The  following  Camps  have  been  mustered  since  last 
Order: 

Lieut.  George  C.  Hughes  Camp  No.  118,  at  Hughesville,  on 
January  16,  1915,  by  District  Aide  John  D.  Hall,  Camp  67,  Muncy. 

Major  T.  D.  Cunningham  Camp  No.  131.  at  Blairsville,  on 
December  4,  1915,  by  Secretary  Richard  W.  Watson,  Camp  177, 
Indiana. 

Watkins  Camp  No.  75,  at  Towanda,  on  November  23,  1914. 
by  P.  C.  W.  L.  Bird.  Camp  44,  Williamsport,  assisted  by  Division 
Organizer  Col.  T.  M.  Morgan. 

6.  A number  of  Camps  are  under  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
Division. 

7.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  new  passwords  we  find  many 
Camps  using  a ritual  without  the  full  key  to  it.  This  complete 
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key  is  in  the  revised  edition  of  1913.  Rituals  are  secured 
through  headquarters  and  cost  28  cents  each. 

8.  Commissions  have  been  sent  out  to  the  Commanders  of 
the  several  Camps  whose  installing  reports  we  have  received. 
Any  Commander  not  having  received  his  should  forward  report 
without  delay  so  that  it  may  he  sent. 

9.  In  accordance  with  Orders  issued  Camps  whose  installa- 
tion report  is  not  received  by  February  1st  when  the  roster  is 
given  to  the  printer,  have  had  the  names  of  the  former  officers 
used.  This  is  the  fault  of  .the  Camp  or  installing  officer  where 
it  occurs. 

10.  The  committee  on  Junior  Order  S.  V.,  U.  S.  A.,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  expect  to  make  a full  report 
at  the  Encampment  to  be  held  in  Washington.  This  feature  has 
not  as  yet  been  incorporated  in  our  Law.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the 
information  will  be  duly  promulgated  through  Commandery  or- 
ders in  The  Banner. 

11.  The  following  Camps  have  disbanded:  39,  Hollidays- 
burg;  63,  Catawissa;  70,  State  College;  75,  Towanda  (reorgan- 
ized); 115,  Hastings;  116,  Elderton;  126,  Portage;  131,  Barns- 
boro;  151,  Blanchard;  257,  Conshohocken;  319,  Benton. 

12.  A copy  of  the  Sunbury  Encampment  Proceedings  has 
been  mailed  to  each  Camp  in  the  Division. 

13.  Camps  are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  the  schools  in 
their  vicinity  and  urge  them  to  become  interested  in  the  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  essay  upon  Memorial  Day.  These  essays 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  Secretary  not  later  than 
June  1st. 

Brothers,  remember  this  is  the  50th  or  Golden  Anniversary 
of  the  closing  of  the  great  rebellion  of  ’61  to  ’65  which  ended  in 
a glorious  victory  for  our  beloved  country  thereby  making  it 
the  best,  the  strongest  and  the  richest  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Our  sires  and  grandsires,  by  their  heroism,  devotion  and 
love  of  flag  and  country  made  this  achievement  possible  and  this 
anniversary  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  to  renew 
activity  all  along  our  line  to  build  up  our  Division  and  the  Order 
to  its  full  strength. 

Let  each  one  of  us,  in  memory  of  what  they  did  and  in 
honor  of  the  400,000  brave  sons  of  our  nation  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  cause  that  men  have 
battled  for  hereby  resolve  during  the  next  few  months  to  seek 
out  the  eligibles,  to  look  after  the  delinquent,  to  work  to  keep 
all  in  good  standing  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  when  our  En- 
campment assembles  at  Washington  with  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic-  that  Pennsylvania  presents  as  its  tribute  to  this 
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great  patriotic  occasion,  25,000  good,  loyal,  true  patriotic  de- 
scendants, pledged  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who 
wore  the  blue  and  to  maintain  for  all  time  the  great  remem- 
brance for  which  they  fought,  suffered  and  died. 

Fraternally, 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 


DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  7. 

1.  Blanks  for  quarter  ending  March  31st  will  be  mailed  to 
the  Camps  the  second  week  in  March.  Those  not  receiving  same 
by  that  time  will  at  once  communicate  with  Division  head- 
quarters. 

2.  Per  capita  tax  for  March  31st  quarter  will  be  15c.-  2%c 
of  this  tax  is  paid  the  Encampment  town.  Back  tax  at  the  rate 
of  121/4c  a quarter  must  be  paid  on  reinstated  from  the  sus- 
pended for  each  quarter  suspended.  50c  is  paid  on  each  member 
mustered.  When  the  50c  is  paid  you  do  not  pay  the  15c  tax. 

3.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  prize  offering  of  the 
Division  to  the  school  children  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  best 
essay  written  on  Memorial  Day.  We  again  reprint  this  offer 
and  urge  that  every  Camp  in  the  Division  shall  at  once  get  in 
touch  "with  the  school  authorities  in  their  section.  The  offer  is 
as  follows: 

First. — That  there  be  five  prizes  as  follows:  A $25.00  medal, 

one  $10.00  medal  and  three  $5.00  medals  and  that  these  be 
awarded  in  the  order  named. 

Second. — That  after  the  selection  of  the  first  five  winners, 
that  the  committee,  having  the  contest  in  charge,  may  at  its 
discretion,  designate  those  deserving  honorable  mention,  and  in 
such  cases,  the  Camp,  in  whose  vicinity  the  boy  or  girl  may  re- 
side, shall  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  a $5.00  medal  and 
presenting  it  to  those  so  designated  by  the  Committee  on  Awards. 

Third. — The  essays  on  “Memorial  Day”  shall  be  limited  to 
the  pupils  of  our  Public  Schools  not  over  16  years  of  age  and 
the  compositions  shall  not  be  over  500  words  long. 

Fourth. — The  essays  written  on  the  subject  and  under  the 
conditions  here  given,  shall  first  be  presented  to  a committee 
from  the  nearest  Camp,  which  shall  consider  them  carefully, 
and  therefrom  select  the  most  meritorious,  not  more  than  one 
from  any  school,  and  forward  same  to  Division  Secretary  who 
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shall  finally  determine  the  prize  winners  and  those  worthy  of 
honorable  mention. 

The  essays  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  Secretary 
not  later  than  May  31st,  1915.  The  following  committee  on  essay 
has  been  appointed:  Chairman,  Past  Commander-in-Chief  Edwin 
M.  Amies,  Past  Division  Commander  Francis  Callahan,  Patri- 
otic Instructor  H.  M.  Zundel. 

4.  The  following  new  Camps  have  been  mustered  since  last 
Order:  Abraham  Lincoln  Camp  No.  39,  Philadelphia,  organized 
and  mustered  in  by  Past  Commander  Wm.  L.  Hasher,  Camp  228, 
•who  has  become  a member  of  the  new  Camp;  Lieut.  W.  Fuller 
Camp  No.  116,  Catasaqua,  organized  and  mustered  in  by  Past 
Commander  Charles  Adams,  Camp  126,  Portage,  has  been  re- 
instated and  is  now  in  good  standing. 

5.  Camps  are  urged  to  add  a beneficial  feature  and  become 
connected  with  the  Death  Benefit  Association.  Under  the  law 
Camps  are  compelled  to  accept  any  worthy  eligible  into  mem- 
bership. Such  a person  cannot  be  debarred  on  account  of  age 
or  physical  condition.  Those  Camps  that  are  beneficial  must 
provide  in  their  By-Laws  for  a nonbeneficial  membership  as  the 
organization  is  purely  a patriotic  body  and  not  a beneficial 
organization. 

6.  Camps  are  again  urged  to  make  out  new  Banner  lists 
and  send  same  through  Division  headquarters  to  The  Banner. 
News  for  The  Banner  may  be  sent  direct  to  that  paper  or  the 
Division  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  receive  brief  notes  about 
the  doings  of  Camps.  The  Secretary  would  appreciate  the  send- 
ing in  of  the  names  of  any  applicants  who  are  prominent,  in  a 
political,  business  or  professional  way  in  the  community.  Camps 
are  requested  to  send  to  headquarters  the  names  of  any  members 
of  congress  or  the  state  legislature.  And  we  are  pleased  to  note 
a gain  in  membership  for  quarter  ending  December  31st  and 
while  it  is  small,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  no  loss 
under  existing  financial  conditions.  An  earnest  appeal,  however, 
is  made  in  the  name  of  Fraternity,  Charity  and  Loyalty  to  the 
Camps  to  report  gains  and  no  losses  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31st.  We  would  greatly  appreciate  having  the  honor  of 
saying  that-  for  one  quarter  in  the  history  of  the  Division  there 
has  been  no  loss.  This  will  be  the  last  quarter  before  the  En- 
campment and  we  are  anxious  to  show  a substantial  gain  when 
we  make.,  our  report  to  the  Philadelphia  Encampment,  June  22, 
1915.  We  would,  therefore,  kindly  ask  each  Secretary  to  read 
this  paragraph  slowly  at  each  meeting  before  the  quarter  closes. 
Don't  forget  that  this  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  closing  of 
the  Rebellion  and  we  should  show  our  appreciation  of  this  great 
occasion  by  bringing  within  the  organization  every  worthy  eli- 
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gible  we  can  get  in  touch  with.  What  a splendid  donation  25,000 
membership  would  be  from  Pennsylvania  to  report  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  at  Washington  in  September. 

Fraternally, 

WILL  H-.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 


DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  8. 

The  following  is  the  report  for  quarter  ending  December 
31st,  1914: 

Amount  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report,  $307.33;  received 
since  for  per  capita  tax,  membership  fees,  charter  fees,  supplies 
and  from  all  other  sources,  $2173.64.'  Total,  $24S1.00. 

Expended  for  Commandery-in-Chief  per  capita  tax  this  quar- 
ter, 13312  members  in  good  standing  at  6%c  each,  $865.28;  ex- 
pended for  Commandery-imChief,  per  capita  tax  this  quarter,  30 
members  reinstated  or  not  reported  last  quarter,  $2.21;  expended 
for  Commandery-in-Chief,  for  membership  fees  this  quarter,  261 
members  at  25c  each,  $65.25;  expended  for  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Division  and  supplies,  $1168.66.  Total,  $2101.40.  Balance 
on  hand  at  date,  $379.60. 

Consolidated  Camp  Report: 

Receipts — On  hand  at  date  of  last  report,  according  to  re- 
ports of  Camps  received  this  quarter,  $33190.80;  reported  to  have 
been  received  by  Camps  from  all  sources  during  the  quarter, 
$24097.92.  Total,  $57288.72. 

Disbursements — Paid  by  Camps  for  Division  per  capita  tax 
this  quarter,  13312  members  in  good  standing  at  121/>c  each, 
$1664.00;  paid  by  Camps  for  per  capita  tax  on  30  members  re- 
instated, $4.25;  paid  by  Camps  for  membership  fees  on  261  mem- 
bers, $130.50;  paid  by  Camps  for  relief  to  all  persons  from  Camp 
funds,  $8225.38;  paid  by  Camps  for  incidental  expenses,  $12,- 
086.96.  Total,  $22111.09.  Balance  in  the  hands  of  Camp  Treas- 
urers, $35177.66. 

Recapitulation  of  Consolidated  Returns.  Report  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1914: 

Gain — Number  in  good  standing  at  date  of  report,  205  camps. 
13815  members;  gained  by  organization  and  muster  in,  5 camps, 
518  members;  gained  by  transfer,  38  members;  gained  by  rein- 
statement, one  quarter,  26  members,  two  quarters,  4 members. 
Aggregate,  210  camps,  14401  members. 

Loss-  -By  death,  32  members;  by  honorable  discharge,  3 
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members;  by  transfer,  13  members;  by  suspension,  7 camps,  523 
members.  Total  loss,  7 camps,  571  members.  Number  in  good 
standing,  203  camps,  13830  members.  Deduct  number  mustered 
during  this  quarter.  518 — 13312  members. 

Tax  due  at  6 *4c  on  13312  members,  $865.28;  tax  due  at  6%c 
on  reinstated  one  quarter,  26  members,  $1.69;  tax  due  at  13c  on 
reinstated  two  quarters,  4 members,  52c.  Total  tax  due,  $867.49. 
Number  new  members  (mustered  in  old  camps)  on  which  mem- 
bership fee  (25c)  is  due,  261,  $65.25.  Total  amount,  $932.74. 

Duplicate  reports  for  Camp  Chaplains  have  been  forwarded 
with  a new  roster  to  all  Camps  in  the  Division.  One  report  is 
kept  by  the  Camp  and  the  other  must  be  forwarded  to  Division 
Chaplain,  Roy  F.  Whitman,  Minersville,  Pa.,  by  .Tune  1st.  Camps 
failing  to  comply  with  this  order  will  be  denied  representation 
at  the  Division  Encampment.  Any  Camp  not  receiving  the  same 
will  at  once  notify  the  Division  Secretary. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Camps  and 
Auxiliaries  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  to  entertain  the  Reserve 
and  the  visiting  sisters  and  brothers  who  come  to  this  Encamp- 
ment. No  one  should  miss  the  great  treat  in  store  for  those  who 
come.  The  detailed  program  will  be  printed  in  the  next  order 
in  the  May  Banner. 

Headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  to  the  Com- 
mandery-in-Chief  Encampment  which  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, September  27  to  30,  will  be  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Those  desiring  reservation  can  make  them  direct. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  prize  essay  offered  by  the 
Division  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  These  essays 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Division  Secretary  not  later  than 
May  31,  1915.  Camps  are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  several  schools  in  their  district  calling 
attention  to  this  patriotic  offering  so  that  all  the  school  children 
and  their  families  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  patriotic 
endeavors  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

’Splendid  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Division  Commander. 
Division  Organizer  and  Headquarters  to  organize  new  Camps 
and  build  up  weak  ones.  Quite  a number  of  new  Camps  are 
under  way  and  District  Aides  and  the  membership  in  general 
are  urged  to  become  interested  and  do  their  part  toward  organ- 
izing a Camp  in  localities  that  should  have  one.  $20  is  paid  to 
organizers. 

Don’t  forget  that  this  is  the  year  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  closing  of  the  great  rebellion  and  that  it  behooves  us  to 
show'  our  appreciation  of  this  golden  event  by  a deep  devotion. 
Sincere  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  great  order  and  our 
practical  demonstration  of  our  patriotic  love  of  flag,  country 
and  the  memory  of  our  sires  and  grandsires,  should  take  the 
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form  of  securing  worthy  eligibles  so  that  this  great  living  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  the  men  who  brought  about  the  successful 
conclusion  of  that  great  contest  for  human  liberty,  should  as- 
sume the  gigantic  proportion  that  it  is  possible  to  build.  We 
should  really  feel  ashamed  if  the  20,000  membership  on  our 
rolls  cannot  get  us  by  June  30th  at  least  25,000  members  in  tli$ 
great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  whose  sons  did  so  much 
to  save  the  Union. 

Everybody  get  interested.  Everyone  get'  enthusiastic.  All 
decide  to  add  at  least  one  worthy  patriot  to  this  splendid  monu- 
ment, by  recovering  a dropped  member  or  securing  a new  one. 

An  amendment  has  been  offered  to  Section  1,  Article  4 of  the 
Division  By-Laws  to  change  the  words,  “The  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected  for  a term  of  three  years,”  to  make  it 
“for  a term  of  five  years.” 

Fraternally  submitted, 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 


DIVISION  ORDER  NO.  9. 

Following  is  the  program  for  the  encampment  services: 

Saturday,  June  19 — Reserve  will  assemble  at  camp  ground 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Sunday,  June  20 — Formal  opening  of  Reserve  Camp  at  2 
o'clock  which  will  be  followed  by  Gaiard  Mount,  evening  parade 
7 p.  m. 

Monday,  June  21 — Regular  Camp  routine,  evening  parade 
7 p.  m. 

Tuesday,  June  22 — Camp  routine,  evening  parade  7 p.  m. 
Opening  of  Encampment  at  Hotel  Walton,  Broad  and  Locust 
Streets,  at  9 a.  m.;  afternoon,  boat  ride  on  Delaware  River. 

Wednesday,  June  23 — Camp  routine;  evening  parade  7 p. 
m.;  sessions  of  Encampment.  Automobile  ride  to  historical 
points  and  Fairmount  Park  in  the  late  afternoon.  Evening  re- 
ception and  dance  at  Lulu  Temple,  tendered  by  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliaries of  Philadelphia. 

Thursday,  June  24 — Camp  routine;  afternoon,  street  parade; 
evening  parade  7 p.  m. 

Friday,  June  25 — Camp  routine;  evening  parade  7 p.  m. 

Saturday,  June  26 — Breaking  Camp. 

Railroad  arrangements  will  be  made  by  those  attending  En- 
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campment  with  their  local  agents  who  will  be  instructed  by  the 
Trunk  Line  Association  as  to  rates. 

Gloucester,  N.  J.,  the  site  of  the  Reserve  Camp,  is  directly 
across  the  river  from  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  in  summer 
time  is  a beautiful,  cool  location  accessible  to  the  center  of  Phila- 
delphia by  boat  or  trolley,  it  being  about  twenty-five  minutes 
ride  to  Broad  and  Market  Streets.  The  boat  ride  is  cool,  enjoy- 
able and  interesting. 

Hotel  accommodations  can  be  secured  at  all  figures;  Phila- 
delphia, having  so  many  hotels  and  such  ample  accommodations 
that  the  committee  deem  it  not  necessary  to  get  up  a long  list  of 
the  same.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Walton  Hotel  where  the 
rate  is  $1.50  a day  up,  European  plan.  Any  number  of  nearby 
restaurants  where  meals  can  be  secured  at  any  figure.  For  those 
desiring  a less  expensive  house,  may  communicate  with  the  Ho- 
tel Windsor,  12th  and  Filbert  Streets;  the  Bryson,  12th  and  Mar- 
ket Streets;  Greens,  8th  and  Chestnut  Streets;  Ilooners,  10th  be- 
low Chestnut,  where  rooms  can  be  secured  at  $1  up.  Those  de- 
siring to  stop  at  Gloucester  near  the  Brigade  headquarters  will 
find  splendid  accommodations  on  the  American  plan  at  $2  to 
$3  a day.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Commander  J.  H.  J. 
McNally,  25  Read  Street,  Philadelphia.  Any  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Encampment  and  any  of  its  details  will  be  cheerfully 
supplied  by  the  Division  Secretary. 

Philadelphia  is  making  extensive  preparations  to  give  all 
who  come  a most  hospitable  reception.  Ail  are  heartily  welcome 
and  the  Reserve  is  especially  urged  to  attend  in  large  numbers 
and  enjoy  a week's  outing  on  the  Delaware  River,  where  they 
can  enjoy  bathing,  boating  and  fishing  and  all  the  amusements 
that  go  with  a large  town  and  city. 

Quarterly  reports  for  quarter  ending  June  30  with  duplicate 
Chaplain's  reports  and  addressed  envelope  to  Division  Chaplain 
and  new  roster  have  been  forwarded  to  each  Camp  in  the  Divi- 
sion. Any  Camp  who  has  failed  to  receive  the  same  will  com- 
municate with  headquarters  without  delay.  Tax  for  June  30th 
quarter  will  be  12%c  per  member,  1214c  on  reinstated  for  each 
quarter  suspended  and  50c  on  new  members. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  importance  of  having  in 
the  hands  of  the  Division  Secretary  the  essays  on  Memorial  Day 
not  later  than  June  1.  In  view  of  the  splendid  patriotic  offering 
of  the  Division,  every  Camp  is  expected  to  take  an  interest  in 
this  matter  and  bring  it  before  the  schools  of  their  District. 

There  is  no  Division  Correspondent  for  The  Banner.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Division  of  his  own  free  will  has  been  writing 
up  little  notes  about  the  organization.  Camps  are  urged  to  get 
up  little  brief  notices  for  the  good  of  the  order  in  reference  to 
their  local  events  and  forward  them  to  The  Banner  direct.  In 
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answer  to  many  complaints  that  constantly  arrive  about  failure 
to  get  The  Banner,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  this  condition.  All  names  or  Banner  lists  are 
forwarded  to  the  paper  and  there  our  responsibility  ends. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  brief  but  eloquent  appeal  of  the  Divi- 
sion Chaplain.  This  should  be  carefully  read  at  every  meeting 
and  his  request  be  complied  with.  Every  member  of  our  Order 
should  take  part  in  Memorial  Day  services.  Unless  this  is  done, 
we  are  not  living  up  to  our  obligation  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  having  such  an  organization  as  ours. 

The  following  change  is  made  in  the  roster:  Camp  No.  29, 
Philadelphia:  Commander,  George  A.  Lawrence,  789  Keighn 

Avenue,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Secretary,  Alphonzo  R.  Chippie,  1009 
Kater  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Camp  meets  every  Monday  night 
at  1132  Lombard  Street. 

New  Camps  have  been  organized  as  follows: 

No.  73,  Philadelphia,  organized  and  mustered  in  by  W.  G. 
Magin. 

No.  115,  Mercer,  organized  by  Brother  M.  C.  Zahniser.  Mus- 
tered in  by  Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter. 

No.  70,  Portersville,  by  District  Aide  W.  W.  Stevenson,  of 
Camp  No.  249,  New  Castle. 

Camps  having  Junior  Corps  can  secure  password  and  coun- 
tersign for  the  same  upon  application  to  the  Division  Secretary. 

The  only  prize  issued  by  the  Division  in  the  securing  of 
members  is  the  prize  button  given  for  each  two  applicants  se- 
cured. Brothers  securing  ten  members  in  a quarter  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  Aide  on  the  Staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  by  hav- 
ing the  Camp  send  in  statement  to  that  effect,  signed  and  at- 
tested by  Camp  seal. 

This  being  the  last  Division  Order,  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  return  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  brothers,  individually  and 
collectively  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  and  for  the 
good  work  accomplished.  We  have  passed  through  a period  of 
great  business  depression  when  it  would  naturally  be  expected 
that  we  should  show  losses,  but  through  the  splendid  assistance 
rendered  by  many  active  brothers,  it  is  a great  happiness  and 
pleasure  for  us  to  announce  that  we  have  progressed.  We  have 
labored  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  promulgate  the  splendid  prin- 
ciples and  objects  of  our  order  throughout  our  great  common- 
wealth and  the  only  reward  that  we  now  ask  in  return  is  con- 
tinued efforts  upon  the  part  of  our  membership  to  push  our 
splendid  order  forward.  While  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  great  organization  that  we  have,  especially  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, still  we  can  make  it  many  times  more  powerful  and  use- 
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ful.  Thousands  of  worthy  eligibles  are  only  waiting  to  join  with 
us  by  having  some  brother  present  to  him  our  principles  and 
objects  and  hand  him  an  application. 

We  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  Commander  during 
this  Golden  Anniversary  year  of  the  closing  of  that  great  con- 
flict which  through  the  heroism  of  our  sires  and  grandsires  gave 
us  citizenship  in  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  the  Nations  of  the 
earth  and  we  would  like  to  see  by  June  30  an  organization  of  at 
least  25,000  members  in  Pennsylvania  as  our  patriotic  recogni- 
tion of  the  half  century  anniversary  of  the  close  of  that  great 
war  for  “Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.”  Our  relations  with  our  brother  officers  and  the  mem- 
bership in  general  have  been  so  agreeable  and  fraternal,  that  it 
is  with  deep  regret  that  we  will  lay  down  the  sceptre  of  office. 
We  will  retire  to  the  ranks  as  a private  determined  to  do  our 
full  share  in  the  sacred  work  in  which  the  order  is  engaged. 

Wishing  success  and  prosperity  to  the  entire  membership, 
we  remain,  fraternally, 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNulty, 

Division  Secretary. 


SENIOR  VICE  COMMANDER’S  REPORT. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  June  19,  1915, 

Commander  Will  H.  Pensyl,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Brothers:  — 

The  following  is  my  report  as  Senior  Vice  Division  Com- 
mander: 

Having  had  no  particular  duty  assigned  to  ane,  gives  me 
little  occasion  to  make  a report,  except  in  so  far  as  I have  per- 
sonally endeavored  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Division  dur- 
ing the  term  in  my  own  neighborhood. 

Fortunately  the  Camps  surrounding  the  Camp  of  which  I 
am  a member  are  good  live  organizations  and  required  little  or 
no  encouragement  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  upbuilding  the  Divi- 
sion. 

I endeavored,  however,  with  what  time  I had  at  my  disposal 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  organization  giving  such  encourage- 
ment as  I could  think  of  towards  extending  its  influence  in  carry- 
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ing  out  the  sublime  Principles  and  worthy  Objects  of  our  Order, 
i have  no  recommendations  to  make. 

Thanking  the  Brothers  for  courtesies  extended  and  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me  in  conferring  upon  me  the  high  and 
honorable  position,  which  I have  tried  to  fill  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  with  a fervent  wish  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I remain, 

Fraternally, 

L.  D.  HAUPT, 

Senior  Vice  Division  Commander. 


JUNIOR  VICE  COMMANDER’S  REPORT. 
Commander:  — 

My  report  will  be  very  limited,  my  work  being  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Camp  122  of  which  I happen  to  be  Commander 
this  term.  I believe  Commander  Pensyl  was  right  on  the  job, 
he  having  paid  Camp  122,  with  other  Camps  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  a visit,  being  to  my  knowledge  the  first  Division 
Commander  to  come  to  Somerset  county. 

I believe  that  in  the  near  future  a Camp  may  be  mustered 
in  at  Friedens,  seven  miles  north  of  Somerset,  The  boys  are 
at  work  and  things  seem  to  point  to  a good  live  Camp  there. 

ROBERT  HUNTER, 

Junior  Vice  Division  Commander. 


SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  22,  1915. 

To  Commander  Will  H.  Pensyl  and  the  Officers  and  Members  of 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Brothers: — 

The  following  is  my  report  of  term  ending  May  26,  1915: 
On  account  of  the  great  industrial  depression  existing 
throughout  the  Nation  and  aggravated  by  the  great  war  in 
Europe,  we  had  a fear  that  during  the  term,  we  would  be  forced 
with  much  regret  to  show  a heavy  loss  in  membership.  So,  you 
can  imagine  our  gratification  in  which  I know  you  all  share,  in 
reporting  no  loss,  but  on  the  contrary  a gain  of  190  members, 
over  Sunbury  or  306  for  March  31st  quarter,  making  our  mem- 
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bership  at  present,  209  Camps,  14,002  members  with  a number  of 
Camps  under  organization. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  magnificent  result  was  only 
accomplished  by  the  most  persistent  efforts.  A campaign  was 
immediately  started  to  muster  Camps  in  various  parts  of  our 
commonwealth,  where  none  existed.  Personal  letters  were  writ- 
ten to  every  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  the  De- 
partment, that  had  no  Camp  affiliated  with  it.  Organizers-  were 
sent  out  in  the  field  and  a ceaseless  campaign  was  inaugurated 
to  advertise  the  Order,  not  only  before  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  and  the  eligibles,  but  the  general  public  and  our  organi- 
zation, today,  is  stronger  than  ever  before;  is  better  known  and 
appreciated  and  is  more  powerful  in  its  influence  than  at  any 
time  in  its  previous  history. 

As  this  is  the  expiration  of  my  present  term  of  office,  I take 
this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  I 
assumed  office  in  1896,  our  membership  was  158  Camps  and 
5,451  members  and  when  elected  at  York  in  1906,  our  member- 
ship was  150  Camps  and  9,614  members,  the  membership  at 
present  being  209  Camps,  14,002  members,  or  a gain  over  Gettys- 
burg of  51  Camps,  8,551  members,  and  over  York  of  59  Camps, 
4,388  members. 

Upon  assuming  office  at  York  there  was  a deficit  of  $178.44 
and  today  we  report  a balance  of  $953.12,  a gain  of  $1131.56. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  announce  that  we  received  from 
the  Receiver  of  City  .Trust  Company  $21.84,  which  closes  the 
account,  the  Division  having  received  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  work  at  headquarters  has  grown  to  enormous  propor- 
tions and  to  carry  out  the  work  as  it  has  been  done  and  should 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order,  is  a physical  impossibility 
for  one  person  and  I would  call  your  attention,  also  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Junior  Cadet  Camps.  This  under  the  regulations, 
becomes  also  a part  of  the  work  at  headquarters. 

This  new  movement  gives  every  indication  of  growing  to 
large  proportions  and  this  is  a work  itself.  It  has  been  a pleas- 
ure for  me  to  work  day  and  night,  Sundays  and  holidays  to  keep 
the  Order  progressing,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
financial  condition  was  such  that  unless  there  wras  increased 
taxation,  it  had  to  be  done  by  the  Secretary. 

Work  which  would  produce  splendid  results  in  the  way  of 
organizing  new  Camps,  saving  weak  ones  and  doing  general 
Good  of  the  Order  and  which  is  absolutely  required  for  our  ad- 
vancement, would  necessitate  assistance  and  I trust  that  this 
Encampment  will  give  this  matter  careful  consideration. 

Splendid  assistance  was  rendered  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion by  the  practical  advice  and  assistance  rendered  by  our  most 
efficient  Division  Organizer,  Col.  T.  M.  Morgan,  who  took  hold 
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of  the  work  with  enthusiastic  vigor  and  with  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  administration  and  organization,  which  was  of  inestima- 
ole  value. 

In  these  efforts  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Assistant  Division 
Organizer  Wm.  Masterson  who  was  willing  at  all  times  to  accept 
any  assignment  and  who  worked  cheerfully  and  loyally  to  accom- 
plish results. 

Commendation  is  also  due  to  Brother  W.  L.  Bird  and 
Brother  A.  C.  Burch,  of  Camp  No.  44,  Williamsport,  and  the  new 
splendid  Camp  at  Towanda  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Brother  Bird. 

Two  other  worthy  members  gave  freely  of  their  services  in 
the  visiting  of  Camps  and  the  encouragement  so  much  needed 
by  many  Camps  and  Brothers.  I refer  to  District  Aide  Wm.  W. 
Stevenson,  Camp  No.  249,  New  Castle,  and  Past  Commander  L. 
C.  Meyers  of  Camp  No.  90,  West  Chester,  and  words  of  praise 
could  be  said  of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  Aides  upon  the  Staff  of  the 
Commander. 

Commander  Will  H.  Pensyl,  despite  the  discouraging  condi- 
tion prevailing,  when  he  took  command,  determined  to  do  his 
utmost  to  at  least  save  a loss  and  he  worked  devotedly  and  un- 
tiringly in  behalf  of  the  Division.  He  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  never  hesitated  to  do  anything  that,  he  believed  w'ould  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Division  and  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  success. 

The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  among  the  Division  officers, 
a thing  most  essential  for  the  success  of  any  administration  and 
my  personal  relations  with  all  the  officers,  were  of  a most  fra- 
ternal nature  and  I sincerely  thank  them  all  for  their  courtesy 
and  for  assistance  rendered  in  producing  the  beneficial  results 
that  we  present  to  you  today. 

Especially  do  1 desire  in  this  connection  to  thank  Division 
Treasurer  John  E.  Wightman.  Our  departments  were  in  com- 
plete harmony  and  he  again  proved  himself  a conscientious  offi- 
cer and  a devoted  worker  for  the  good  cause. 

These  same  remarks  can  also  be  made  of  Division  Council- 
men  H.  S.  Coggins,  C.  A.  Boyles  and  W.  L.  Higgs,  brothers  who 
performed  their  duties  and  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
nature  of  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  them. 

I would  feel  that  I would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I failed 
to  say  a word  in  commendation  of  our  National  Secretary, 
Brother  H.  H.  Hammer.  It  would  seem  superfluous  for  me  to 
again  reiterate  the  promptness  with  which  he  attends  to  the 
business  of  his  office,  but  I rather  want,  to  thank  him  for  advice 
given  and  assistance  rendered,  not  only  as  a Commandery  officer 
but  as  a.  Brother  deeply  interested  in  his  own  Division  in  build- 
ing up  our  fraternity. 

Every  worthy  Brother  of  our  Division,  should  and  I believe 
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does,  feel  honored  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  Order  in  general 
could  not  secure  a more  efficient  and  conscientious  officer. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  National  Treasurer  J.  L.  Rake,  who 
has  always  been  willing  to  give  advice  or  to  assist  in  furthering 
the  principles  of  our  splendid  fraternity  and  increasing  its  mem- 
bership. 

Our  splendid  Commander-injChief,  Brother  Sherman,  has 
also  done  his  full  part  and  has  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  all 
propositions  that  we  have  advanced  for  the  general  good  of  the 
movement. 

For  a number  of  years,  a certain  paper,  claiming  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  a certain  Camp  has  been  attacking  me 
as  an  officer  by  insinuations  and  inuendo,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say,  is  as  false  as  it  is  malicious  and  despicable. 

At  no  time  has  this  journal  published  a single  word  of  truth 
in  its  uncalled  for,  unbrotherly  and  vindictive  persecution  of  me 
as  an  employe  of  this  Division. 

The  only  reason  that  I can  assign  for  its  actions,  is  a desire 
to  injure  the  organization  and  to  interfere  with  its  upward  move- 
ment, for  it  admits  of  no  contradiction  that  publications  of  this 
kind  in  the  dissemination  of  false  reports  and  cowardly  inuendo, 
has  a detrimental  effect  upon  the  progress  of  any  movement. 

I have  suffered  in  silence  for  a long  time,  but  feel  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  I should  call  the  attention  of  my  em- 
ployers to  this  condition,  for  I feel  that  this  is  the  time  and  the 
place  to  lay  before  you  my  grievance  and  to  call  your  attention 
to  those  things  that  injure  the  organization. 

For  a number  of  years  past,  false  and  malicious  statements 
have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of 
former  Camp  No.  2,  in  which  charges  and  insinuations  have  been 
made  that  I had  them  Court  Martialed  and  have  prevented  since 
then,  their  re-instatement  to  the  Order  and  that  at  the  Com- 
mandery  Encampment,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  I took  the  floor  and 
stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Division  did  not  want  this  Camp 
re-instated,  and  that  I did  this  as  Division  Secretary. 

For  once  and  for  all,  I want  to  answer  these  falsehoods: 
First.  That  I had  nothing  at  all  to  do  in  any  manner,  shape  or 
form  with  the  Court  Martial  of  the  members  of  this  former 
Camp;  that  the  charges  were  made  without  my  knowledge  and 
that  I was  personally  opposed  to  the  same;  that  when  summoned 
before  the  Court  Martial  to  give  testimony,  notwithstanding  that 
l was  in  the  possession  of  the  most  damaging  testimony  against 
them,  I absolutely  refused  to  give  any  testimony  and  did  not 
give  any.  This  will  be  verified  by  the  records  of  the  Court  Mar- 
tial. That  I did  not  ask  or  try  to  have  their  charter  revoked 
and  no  testimony  can  be  produced  to  contradict  this;  that  the 
members  of  this  former  Camp  in  open  Court,  heard  the  letter 
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read  which  was  admitted  to  by  the  witness  under  oath  upon 
which  this  charter  was  revoked.  That  witness  is  not  a member 
of  the  Order  now.  That  I did  not  directly  or  indirectly,  verbally 
or  in  writing,  have  anything  at  all  to  say  on  their  re-instatement 
at  the  Commandery  Encampment  in  Atlantic  City  or  elsewhere; 
that  I did  not  get  on  the  floor  of  the  Encampment  on  the  ques- 
tion at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  action  to  remove  the  revocation  and  the 
disability  from  these  men,  permitting  them  to  join  the  Order  as 
a Camp  or  as  individuals,  was  carried  unanimously  and  I voted 
for  it  and  for  further  proof  of  this  statement,  would  refer  the 
membership  to  the  Proceedings  of  that  Encampment. 

I make  the  following  recommendations: 

First.  That  the  per  capita  tax  be  reduced  ,04c  a year;  .01c 
a quarter. 

Second.  That,  the  Delegates  to  the  Commanderyin-Chief  En- 
campment be  instructed  and  the  Commander  and  Past  Com- 
manders be  requested  to  use  their  influence  and  votes  to  have 
the  Ritual  amended  to  replace  the  secret  work,  or  some  suitable 
marks  of  recognition  for  Brothers  to  establish  their  membership 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  in  visiting  Camps. 

To  the  many  Brothers  and  Camps  throughout  the  Division, 
1 return  my  thanks  for  hospitality  and  courtesy  and  Brotherly 
treatment  extended.  It  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure 
to  attend  many  meetings  of  Camps  and  patriotic  gatherings  and 
to  make  many  addresses  during  the  term  and  it  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  continue  in  the  work  and  an  assurance  that  the 
patriotic  spirit  that  permeated  the  atmosphere  of  all  these  gath- 
erings; that  love  of  Country  and  reverence  for  the  flag  and  the 
sacredness  of  Memorial  Day  was  on  the  increase  among  our 
people,  and  the  work  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  is  convincing  all  the  people  of 
the  excellence  of  these  organizations. 

With  a wish  that  comes  from  the  inmost  recess  of  my  heart 
for  the  future  success,  prosperity  and  advancement  of  our  great 
Division  and  the  entire  Order,  I remain. 

Fraternally, 

W.  B.  McNULTY, 

Division  Secretary. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

W.  B.  McNulty,  Division  Secretary,  in  account  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 


1915 

Received  for  Supplies $1273.99 

Received  for  Per  Capita  Tax 7709.05 
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Received  for  Charter  Fees.. 325.00 

Balance  turned  over  at  Sunbury 457.00 


Total  $9765.04 

Expended  as  per  vouchers 8811.92 


Balance  on  hand $ 953.12 

CREDIT. 

Cash  on  hand  at  Sunbury ’ $ 188.00 

Received  9308.04 

Turned  over  to  Division  Treasurer 9350.04 


Cash  on  hand $ 146.00 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand $ 953.12 

Supplies  inventoried  at  cost 138.76 

Division  property  374.02 


Assets,  1915  $1465.90 

Assets,  1914  1077.42 


Gain  $ 388.48 


EXHIBIT  B. 

Camps  Members 


In  good  standing  March  31st,  1915 .205  13,843 

In  good  standing  March  31st,  1914 203  13,537 

Increase  2 306 

Total  membership  at  Philadelphia,  1915 209  14,002 

Total  membership  at  Sunbury,  1914 210  13,812 

Increase  190 

Mustered  since  March  31st  report 4 159 


EXHIBIT  C. 

Camp  Camp 


Davis  Star  . . . . 

$ 78.88 

1 

2 

146.37 

103.11 

o 

6 

252.96 

20.17 

o 

......  62.66 

8 

249.81 

4 Rey  

126.01 

9 Clegg  

116.02 

4 Hays  

11.65 

9 Ellis  

257.20 
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Camp 

Camp 

10  

74.51 

2.63 

11  

11.18 

56  

13.45 

12  

38.89 

57  

. . 38.30 

13  

PS . 22 

..  14.56 

14  

233.91 

59  

. . 15.50 

15  

103.54 

60  

. . 30.41 

16  

221. So 

61  

..  28.82 

17  

53.00 

62  

15.96 

18  

20.58 

64  

5.25 

19  

61.29 

. . 24 . 60 

20  

26.79 

66  

5.25 

21  

42.20 

67  

. . 43.42 

99 

43.33 

68  

. . 13.73 

93 

....  13  80 

/ 

69  

. . . 19.45 

24  

21.21 

70  

. . 2d. 00 

29.55 

71  

. . 23.88 

26  

....  13.50 

72  

. . 166.38 

27  

39.63 

73  (Disbanded)  .. 

2.75 

28  

66.80 

73  ( Ne  w ) 

. . 28 . 80 

29  

23.41 

74  

. . 22.08 

30  

16.28 

..  31.42 

31  

39.34 

76  

8.25 

32  

32.03 

77  

..  46.84 

33  Ruhl  

105.04 

78  

14.55 

33  Nevin  

59.80 

79  

34  

137.63 

80  

, . 19.65 

35  

38.30 

81  

66 . 54 

36  

15.30 

82  

. . 14.48 

37  

38.90 

83  

, . 25 . 00 

38  

15.45 

84  

. 26.99 

39  

78.41 

85  

. 94.30 

40  

81.48 

86  

. 13 . 05 

41  

13.34 

87  

. 83.16 

42  

17.50 

88  

. 15.93 

43  

41.85 

89  

. 24.13 

44  41.24  90  41.59 


46  

6.43 

92  

24.41 

47  

45.71 

93  

19.18 

48  

70.70 

94  . . 

2.63 

49  

....  33.60 

95  

12.60 

50  

38.14 

96  

17.63 

51  

54.64 

97  

22  24 

52  

35.61 

98  

54.99 

53  

14.01 

99  

27.36 

54  

15.07 

100  

79.61 

EXC 

Car 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

in 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 
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. 18.90 

, 20.71 

. 29 . 65 

12.84 
31 . 55 
56  92 

Camp 

148  . . 

149  . . 

150  • • 

152  . . 

153  . . . 

154  . . 

155  . . , 

44.36 

48.69 

7.78 

6.50 

49.03 

39.52 

156  . . 

32.11 

26.31 

157  . . . 

12.65 

3.60 

158  . . 

30.35 

9.26 

159  . . . 

21.75 

34 . 05 

160  . . . 

69.72 

13.13 

161  .. 

11.00 

49.22 

162  .. 

20.85 

49.00 

163  . . 

11.16 

25.00 

164  . . . 

37.15 

19.04 

165  . . 

35.12 

166  . . 

10  30 

167  . . 

26.89 

62.90 

168  . . . 

31.07 

97.99 

169  . . . 

160.93 

52.38 

170  . . 

96.42 

41.86 

171  . . 

13.76 

22.25 

172  .. 

39.18 

68.70 

173  . . 

43.60 

8.04 

174  .. 

75.11 

19.08 

175  . . 

43.65 

176  . . 

25.00 

32.  OS 

177  .. 

95.15 

69.88 

179  .. 

10.52 

5.25 

182  .. 

80.68 

7.48 

189  .. 

14.70 

44.53 

204  . . 

45.08 

15.76 

208  . . . 

42.56 

, 36.50 

210  . . 

38.70 

68.71 

216  .. 

59.52 

40.67 

218  . . 

42.79 

102.16 

223  . . 

12.51 

87.68 

224  . . 

2.64 

7 . 50 

225  . . 

43.29 

32.55 

228  . . 

95.90 

12.50 

233  . . 

275.98 

15 . 39 

236  . . 

62.66 

29.53 

244  . . 



43.08 

29.26 

249  . . 

7.63 

250  . . . 

8.10 
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Camp 

254  21.70 

257  (Disbanded)  ....  5.35 

262  11.63 

265  30.64 

267  35.03 

269  1.65 

270  (Disbanded)  ....  2.63 


89.94 


Camp 

277  

27.18 

289  

12.60 

292  

13.35 

293  

27.95 

295  

43.96 

299  

68.52 

309  

13.88 

320  

19  00 

EXHIBIT  D. 
Gains  and  losses  during  the  year: 


Camp 

March  31,  1914 

March  31,  1915 

Davis  Star  

89 

115 

1 

264 

257 

2 

106 

129 

71 

80 

4 Reynolds  

189 

207 

4 Hays  

14 

15 

101 

84 

6 

400 

29 

29 

8 

269 

330 

9 Ellis  

472 

461 

9 Clegg  

162 

182 

10  

127 

120 

11  

13 

15 

12  

75 

68 

13  

162 

162 

14  

389 

403 

162 

185 

16  

416 

391 

17  

70 

62 

18  

10 

22 

19  

93 

102 

20  

47 

47 

21  

65 

60 

22 

80 

79 

23  

24 

20 

24  

43 

38 

25  

49 

39 

26  . . 

19 

18 

27  

43 

49 

28  

107 

104 

29  

41 

41 
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Camp 

March  31, 

1914  March  31,  1915 

30  

34 

25 

31  

6 

22 

32  

61 

33  Ruhl  

188 

182 

33  Nevin  . . . 

95 

94 

34  

201 

231 

35  

60 

52 

36  

22 

37  

49 

53 

38  

26 

28 

39  (New)  ... 

107 

39  

27 

( Disbanded) 

40  

137 

141 

41  

19 

42  

62 

53 

43  

80 

63 

44  

43 

53 

45  

9 

49 

-46  

58 

10 

47  

82 

59 

48  

80 

49  

47 

64 

50  *.  . 

45 

58 

51  

49 

52  

61 

53  

32 

35 

54  

24 

22 

55  

34 

5 

56  

33 

57  

43 

58  

18 

18 

-59  

29 

30 

60  

52 

52 

61  

52 

51 

62  

31 

25 

63  

14 

(Disbanded) 

64  

16 

10 

65  

16 

24 

66  

10 

10 

67  

35 

54 

68  

5 

18 

69  

26 

22 

70  

(Disbanded) 

71  

53 

30 

72  

292 

275 

73  

17 

(Disbanded) 
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Camp 

March  31,  1914 

March  31,  1915 

74  

16 

20 

75  

12 

38 

76  

22 

22 

77  

69 

75 

78  

34 

24 

79  

40 

66 

80  

47 

35 

81  

88 

98 

82  

32 

32 

83  

36 

32 

84  

29 

32 

85  

153 

160 

86  

24 

24 

87  

171 

145 

SS  

17 

16 

89  

24 

27 

90  

48 

91  

69 

65 

92  

41 

36 

93  

30 

26 

94  

5 

95  

24 

24 

96  

34 

33 

97  

35 

39 

98  

68 

65 

99  , . . . 

60 

46 

100  

150 

144 

101  

43 

36 

102  

10 

10 

103  

36 

33 

104  

38 

46 

105  

19 

19 

106  

34 

43 

107  ■ 

75 

108  

46 

59 

109  

- 

48 

42 

110  

24 

Ill  

23 

24 

112  

38 

48 

113  

18 

IS 

114  

74 

73 

116  

116  (New)  .. 

32 

117  

19 

19 

118  (New)  .. 

38 

119  

105 

39 
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Camp 

March  31, 

1914 

March  31 

120  

67 

80 

121  

174 

175 

122  

88 

76 

123  

64 

65 

124  

39 

33 

125  

95 

88 

126  

11 

10 

127  

26 

26 

128  

25 

129  

56 

130  

99 

131  

19 

( Disbanded ) 

131  (New)  

67 

132  

10 

10 

133  

14 

134  

72 

66 

135  

27 

18 

136  

51 

137  

149 

80 

138  

69 

66 

139  

159 

167 

140  

135 

109 

loo 

141  

14 

14 

142  

63 

62 

143  '-t 

17 

16 

144  

25 

18 

145  

32 

25 

146  

31 

147  

31 

29 

148  

73 

76 

149  

83 

79 

150  

15 

151 

24 

( Disbanded ) 

152  

21 

153  

32 

26 

154  

44 

43 

155  

5 

156  

41 

35 

157  

16 

15S  

60 

49 

159  

37 

32 

160  

101 

105 

161  

20 

20 

162  

34 

31 

163  

17 

17 

164  

24 

29 

1915 
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Camp 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 
179 
182 
189 
204 
208 
210 
216 
218 

223 

224 

225 
228 
233 
236 
244 

249 

250 
254 
257 
262 
265 
267 

269 

270 
273 
277 
289 

292 

293 
295 
299 
309 

319 

320 


( New ) 
(New) 
(New ) 
(New ) 
( New ) 


h 31, 

1914 

March  31,  1915 

38 

45 

22 

24 

34 

34 

40 

44 

226 

236 

151 

72 

30 

25  _ 

37 

49 

73 

22 

45 

140 

141 

21 

21 

145 

142 

29 

28 

78 

83 

76 

69 

68 

6S 

96 

92 

70 

60 

30 

32 

5 

5 

78 

81 

149 

125 

461 

470 

94 

94 

49 

50 

78 

12 

12 

32 

31 

16 

(Disbanded) 

25 

14 

73 

47 

60 

66 

7 

6 

10 

159 

60 

25 

12 

25 

72 

73 
21 

5 

28 


(Disbanded) 


156 

52 

24 

12 

29 

73 

91 

20 


( Disbanded) 


24 
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EXHIBIT  E. 


Division  Orders  issued  9 

Special  Orders  issued  . . . . . 5 

War  Records  secured  101 

By-Laws  approved  18 

Dispensations  15 

Prizes  awarded  , • • 510 

Applications  for  Charter  Applications 62 


EXHIBIT  F. 

CAMPS  MUSTERED. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Camp  No.  39,  Philadelphia,  107  members. 
By  P.  C.  Wm.  L.  Hascher,  Camp  No.  39. 

Col.  J.  Ashworth  Camp  No.  63,  Philadelphia,  42  members. 
By  P.  C.  H.  S.  Coggins,  Camp  No.  9,  Ellis. 

Portersville  Camp  No.  70,  Portersville,  17  members.  By 
District  Aide  Wm.  W.  Stevenson,  Camp  No.  249. 

Captain  Henry  G.  Dodge  Camp  No.  73,  Philadelphia,  37  mem- 
bers. By  W.  Grant  Magnin,  Camp  No.  73. 

Watkins  Camp  No.  75,  Towanda,  38  members.  By  P.  C.  W. 
L.  Bird,  Camp  No.  44. 

Mercer  Camp  No.  115,  Mercer,  63  members.  By  Past  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter,  Camp  No.  139. 

Lieut.  George  W.  Fuller  Camp  No.  116,  Catasaqua,  32  mem- 
bers. By  Lieut.  Charles  S.  Adams,  Camp  No.  6. 

Lieut.  George  C.  Hughes  Camp  No.  118,  Hughesville,  38 
members.  By  P.  C.  John  D.  Hall,  Camp  No.  67. 

Major  T.  D.  Cunningham  Camp  No.  131,  Blairsville,  67  mem- 
bers. By  Richard  W.  Watson,  Camp  No.  177. 

Freeman  P.  Whitney  Camp  No.  173,  South  Gibson,  46  mem- 
bers. By  P.  C.  Charles  L.  Van  Scoten,  Camp  No.  168. 

Beaver  Camp  No.  174,  Beaver,  72  members.  By  District 
Aide  Wm.  W.  Stevenson,  Camp  No.  249. 

S.  A.  Brooks  Camp  No.  175,  New  Milford,  21  members.  By 
P.  C.  Harry  M.  Melhuish,  Camp  No.  168. 

Col.  Lytle  Camp  No.  176,  45  members.  By  District  Aide 
Wm.  W.  Stevenson,  Camp  No.  249. 


EXHIBIT  G. 


One  sword  $ 5.00 

One  desk  25.00 

Two  waste  baskets 20 

Two  maps  2.50 
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thirty-fifth 


One  pair  scales  3.00 

Fourteen  chairs  23. 7G 

One  table  20.00 

One  filing  case 22.25 

une  cabinet  11.00 

One  typewriter  table 13.56 

One  flag  and  pole 6.75 

One  mat  1.75 

Two  rugs  25.00 

Two  typewriters  130.00 

One  scale  7.00 

One  hat  rack  1.25 

One  set  Bates  History 20.00 

Two  swords  1.00 

One  adding  machine 55.00 


$374.02 


EXHIBIT  H. 

ITEMIZED  EXPENSES. 

Council  Meeting  $ 62.24 

Supplies  804.04 

Tax  3753.71 

Delegates  to  Commandery-in-Chief 310.45 

Charter  Fees  32.50 

Rent,  etc 265.81 

Insurance  2.00 

Printing  236.95 

Postage  282.00 

Organizers  563.57 

Visiting  Headquarters  59.24 

Sunbury  Encampment  139.85 

Salary  1105.00 

Commander’s  Cross  25.00 

Bonds  ■ • 18.00 

Reserve  badges  17.60 

Traveling,  Good  of  the  Order 249.34 

Adding  machine  55.00 

Prizes  ........  117.40 

Fees  to  Organizers 255.00 

Badges  • • 42.75 

Fixing  up  old  records 100.00 

Fixing  Typewriter  6.75 
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EXHIBIT  I. 

Statement  of  donations  received  toward  badge  of  Past  Com- 


mander-in-Chief John  E.  Sautter: 

Camp  1 •?  5.00 

Camp  2 2.00 

Camp  4 Reynolds 2.50 

Camp  9 Clegg 1.00 

Camp  12  1.00 

Camp  13  2.00 

Camp  16  5.00 

Camp  26  1.00 

Camp  32  2.00 

Camp  34  5.00 

Camp  37  10.00 

Camp  44  • 5.00 

Camp  45  1.00 

Camp  48  2.00 

Camp  49  1.00 

Camp  51  1.00 

Camp  77  1.00 

Camp  79  1.00 

Camp  81  2.00 

Camp  86  50 

Camp  87  1.00 

Camp  99  1.00 

Camp  107  1.00 

Camp  114  1.00 

Camp  140  2.00) 

Camp  147  1.00' 

Camp  148  5.00 

Camp  156  1.00 

Camp  210  •• 2.00 

Camp  216  1.00- 

Camp  233  1.00 

Camp  236  1.00- 

Camp  249  5.00 

Camp  265  1.00- 

Camp  273  2.00= 

Camp  293  2.00 

Brother  R.  Mellon,  Camp  49 1.00 

Brother  E.  J.  Holland,  Camp  49 1.00 

Col.  F.  A.  McKelvey,  Camp  218 1.00 

Brother  Aldus  Detwiler,  Camp  79 25 
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EXHIBIT  J. 

The  following  Camps  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  placed 
in  drawing  for  prize  of  $10.00  to  be  presented  to  Treasurer  of 
Camp  on  saving  suspensions: 

Camps  4 Reynolds,  4 Hays,  7,  11,  15,  18,  20,  27,  29,  31,  34, 

38,  40,  42,  45,  46,  50,  56,  59,  61,  65,  66,  67,  68,  74,  76,  82,  84,  85, 

86,  95,  97,  102,  104,  105,  112,  113,  117,  120,  126,  127,  129,  132, 
133,  136,  141,  148,  150,  153,  157,  161,  164,  165,  168,  172,  177,  179, 

189,  210,  223,  224,  225,  250,  267,  273,  289,  299,  309. 

The  following  Camps  have  won  prizes  for  making  the  largest 
gains  during  the  term: 

First  prize,  Camp  8,  gain  of  61  members. 

'Second  prize,  Camp  34,  gain  of  30  members. 

The  following  named  Brothers  are  entitled  to  have  their 
names  placed  in  the  drawing  for  the  prize  of  $10.00  for  securing 
tw'o  or  more  recruits  during  the  term: 

J.  A.  Simpson,  Camp  No.  15,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

U.  D.  Pensyl,  Camp  No.  15,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C.  Leslie  Severs,  Camp  No.  299,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  S.  Phillips,  Camp  No.  249,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Moore,  Camp  No.  14,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

George  L.  Dobie,  Camp  No.  164,  Bradford,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Zahniser,  Camp  No.  115,  Mercer,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Magnin,  Camp  73,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Stevenson,  Camp  No.  249,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Win.  L.  Hascher,  Camp  No.  39,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  D.  Hall,  Camp  No.  67,  Muncy,  Pa. 

Charles  'S.  Adams,  Camp  No.  6,  Allentown,  Pa. 

W.  P.  Bird,  Camp  No.  44,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Richard  W.  Watson,  Camp  No.  177,  Indiana,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Mellniish,  Camp  No.  168,  Montrose,  Pa. 

A.  L.  Swap,  Camp  No.  176,  Albion,  Pa. 

C.  L.  Van  Seoten,  Camp  No.  168,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Wm.  S.  Anderson,  Camp  No.  174,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Charles  Thompson,  Camp  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  N<  Smith,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.  (Camp  No.  34). 


REPORT  OF  DIVISION  TREASURER. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  21,  1915. 
Officers  and  Members,  Pennsylvnia  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
U.  'S.  A. 

Sirs  and  Brothers:  — 

I herewith  present  my  report  as  Treasurer  for  term  1914- 
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1915.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I report  the  largest  balance  on 
hand  since  I have  been  your  Treasurer,  and  most  'heartily  favor 
a reduction  in  Per  Capita  Tax. 

The  year  has  been  an  exceptional  one  of  pleasure,  during 
which  time  I had  the  honor  to  be  with  the  Commander  of  this 
Division  on  many  of  his  fraternal  visits.  My  relations  with  the 
officers  have  been  most  cordial.  The.  Division  Commander  and 
Secretary  deserve  special  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended during  the  year  just  passed. 


Balance  on  hand  at  Sunbury,  1914 $ 457.00 

Received  from  Division  Secretary... 9308.04 

Total  $9765.04 

Expended  as  per  vouchers $8811.92 

Balance  $ 953.12 


Fraternally  submitted, 

JNO.  E.  WIGHTMAN, 

Division  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  DIVISION  COUNCIL. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  22,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons 
of  Veterans,  U.  -S.  A. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  — 

Having  thoroughly  examined  the  accounts  of  Wm.  B.  Mc- 
Nulty, Secretary,  and  of  John  Wiglrtman,  Treasurer,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  we  find  same 
correct  and  beg  herewith  to  submit  the  following  statement: 


KCEEIPTS. 

Balance  last  report $ 457.00 

For  supplies  1252.15 

For  per  capita  tax  7709.05 

For  charter  fees  325.00 

Received  from  City  Trust 21.84 


Total  $9765.04 

EXPENDITURES. 

As  per  vouchers  $8811.92 

Balance  : 953.12 

Supplies  on  hand  •• 138.76 

Value  of  Division  property 374.02 


Total  assets  $1465.90 
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We  would  recommend  that  assistance  be  given  the  Division 
Secretary  in  view  of  the  great  increase  of  work  and  with  the 
understanding  that  such  assistant  would  be  used  in  the  work 
of  organization  and  saving  of  delinquents  as  we  believe  that 
such  expenditure  would  be  repaid  the  Division  by  the  benefits 
derived  from  an  increased  membership. 

We  recommend  that  the  Division  Commander  and  Council 
be  empowered  to  spend  such  sums  of  money  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  within  the  income  of  the  Division  after  expenses  are 
paid  for  organization  work. 

We  desire  to  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  Commander 
Pensyl,  Secretary  Wm.  B.  McNulty  and  Treasurer  John  E. 
Wightman  for  courtesies  and  kindnesses  extended  us  during  the 
year. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

W.  L.  HIGGS, 

C.  A.  BOYLES, 

HARRY  S.  COGGINS,  SR., 

Division  Council. 


PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTOR'S  REPORT. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  June  22,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons 
of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Brothers: — 

In  submitting  my  annual  report,  as  Patriotic  Instructor,  I 
desire  to  thank  the  Camps  that  rendered  complete  reports  so 
promptly  to  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  urge  each  and  every 
Camp,  that  has  failed  to  do  so,  to  see  that  their  reports  are  not 
overlooked  next  year.  M’ost  reports  are  complete  but  some  can 
be  improved,  and  conciseness  and  completeness  is  urged  so  that 
following  Patriotic  Reports  may  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  ‘'Special  Mentionings”  of  any  “New  or  Different  Work,” 
none  to  stimulate  Patriotism  and  its  general  results,  can  be  made 
a.  means  of  educating  and  stimulating  us  in  the  work  of  our 
Camps,  as  these  furnish  new  ideas  and  new  plans  that  have  been 
“tried  out”  with  ultimate  success.  It  is  such  work  that  keeps 
us  alive,  in  touch  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  people  of  our  several  ’home  communities.  To  have  our  Camps 
plan  for  special  things  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  means  activ- 
ity, and  properly  directed  activities  mean  increased  enthusiasm 
and  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  building  up  our  splendid 
organization. 


I ENCAMP  ME  XT 


0 I 

SUMMARY  OF  CAMPS. 

The  summary  of  the  103  Camps,  submitting  reports  to  me, 
is  as  follows: 

No.  1. — 100  Camps  report  all  schools  supplied  with  flags. 
1 Camp  reports  schools  not  supplied  with  flags.  2 Camps  fail 
to  report  at  all. 

No.  2. — 51  Camps  report  their  schools  giving  the  Flag  Salute, 
daily.  21  Camps  report  schools  giving  Flag  Salute  occasionally. 
13  Camps  report  salutes  not  given.  18  Camps  do  not  report  at  all. 

No.  3. — 94  Camps  report  the  observance  of  special  Patriotic 
Days.  2 Camps  do  not  observe  Patriotic  Days.  7 Camps  fail 
to  report. 

No.  4. — 83  Camps  show  that  their  teachers  are  taking  a lively 
interest  in  Patriotic  Observance,  of  these  six  say  they  are  occa- 
sional. 12  Camps  report  teachers  do  not  show  interest  in  Pa- 
triotic Exercises.  8 Camps  make  no  report. 

No.  5. — Reports  show  that  40  large  flags  were  purchased  for 
the  public  schools,  but  it  is  apparent  that  all  Camps  have  not 
reported. 

No.  6. — 20  Camps  offer  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public 
Schools  for  Patriotic  Essays  and  the  like.  75  Camps  do  not 
furnish  prizes  for  Patriotic  Essays.  8 Camps  are  silent  on  the 
subject. 

No.  7. — 14  Camps  report  that  Lincoln  Gettysburg  Tablets  have 
been  placed  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  localities. 

No.  8. — The  reports  show  that  71  Camps  invited  their  Sun- 
day Schools  to  conduct  special  services  on  the  Sunday  preceding 
Memorial  Day. 

No.  9. — Showing  our  Order  is  in  touch  with  our  schools,  91 
Camps  invited  their  various  Public  Schools  to  participate  with 
the  Grand  Army  and  Sons  of  Veterans  in  the  annual  Memorial 
Day  Observances.  6 Camps  did  not  extend  the  invitation  and 
six  more  failed  to  state  what  they  did  in  the  matter. 

No.  10. — That  the  Churches  are  taking  a more  active  in- 
terest with  the  G.  A.  R.  and  S.  of  V.  is  proven  by  the  report 
from  94  Camps  out  of  103  reporting,  that  their  Churches  assisted 
in  properly  observing  Memorial  Day  while  9 Camps  are  silent  on 
this  subject. 

No.  11. — As  to  objectionable  Histories  in  use  in  our  Public 
Schools  none  are  reported  by  any  of  the  90  Camps  answering 
this  question,  while  12  Camps  assent  by  their  silence. 

No.  12. — The  reports  on  what  has  been  spent  to  further  the 
Patriotic  Work  of  our  Order,  judging  from  the  “Special  Men- 
tionings,"  apparently  not  included  in  the  summaries,  is  incom- 
plete, and  not  such,  as  in  reality  are  the  true  conditions,  and  yet 
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the  aggregate  of  $1060.00  is  reported  as  having  been  wisely 
used  for  Patriotic  advancement  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans. 

No.  13. — Every  Camp  reporting,  103  in  all,  say  they  not  only 
offer  but  willingly  give  their  services  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  on  Memorial  Day  and  other  Patriotic  occasions.  While 
Memorial  Day  seems  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  Sons  of  Veteran 
activity,  yet  there  are  many  other  events,  such  as  Appomattox 
Day,  Washington's  and  Lincoln’s  Birthdays,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Veterans’  Campfires  and  Reunions  and  the  like,  in  which  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  take  a very  active  and  prominent  part  through- 
out the  state. 

No.  14. — While  the  time  does  not  seem  here  yet  for  the  'Sons 
of  Veterans  to  assume  charge  of  the  Memorial  Day  Exercises, 
in  deference  to  the  Grand  Army,  yet  72  Camps  report  they  prac- 
tically do  the  more  active  work  in  conjunction  with  the  sur- 
viving Veterans,  on  Memorial  Day.  While  harmony  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  our  labors  must  be  to  second  the  work  of  the 
Grand  Army,  yet  this  bond  of  unity  should  also  include  the 
activity,  the  cause  merits,  and  demands.  A harmony  and  a 
unity  without  activity  will  never  advance  the  cause  of  friend- 
ship, charity  and  loyalty. 

No.  15. — While  63  Camps  do  not  report  any  special  work 
done  to  stimulate  Patriotism  in  their  communities,  yet  the  40 
that  do  report,  offer  many  valuable  hints,  as  to  how,  the  Sons 
of  Veterans’  Order  can  be  boomed,  and  placed  in  the  foreground 
throughout  the  grand  old  Keystone  State.  Some  of  the  more 
prominent  ones  will  be  given  as  guides  and  a stimulus  for  other 
Camps. 

RECOil  M E X RATIO  X S. 

No.  1. — That  the  Patriotic  Instructor  be  granted  $25.00  for 
postage  and  printing  to  further  his  work  among  the  Camps  of 
the  state.  ( Note — As  it  is  now  he  has  no  means  at  command 
to  do  anything  to  further  the  work  of  the  Order). 

No.  2. — Would  recommend  that,  if  there  is  a continuation  of 
the  Essay  Contest,  that  the  Patriotic  Instructor,  shall,  ex-officio, 
be  a member  of  that  committee. 

No.  3. — Would  urge  all  Camps  to  give  in  a concise  way  at 
least  one  special  mentioning  of  plans  conceived  and  successfully 
carried  out  in  “Stimulating  Patriotism  and  its  general  result" 
as  provided  by  Question  No.  15  of  the  Patriotic  Reports.  (These 
ideas  can  be  of  great  good  if  furnished  to  the  several  Camps). 

No.  4. — In  response  to  the  suggestion  from  Pittston  Camp, 
Exeter  No.  324,  by  the  Patriotic  Instructor  in  behalf  of  that 
Camp,  the  following  resolution  is  submitted  for  consideration  of 
the  Division:  “Resolved,  That  a Department  of  Patriotism  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Public  ‘Schools  of  the  State.” 
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SPECIAL  MENTIONINGS. 

Patriotic  Instructor  Isaac  N.  Cathrall  of  Camp  Harry  Lay- 
cock,  of  Pittston,  carried  out  a real  Memorial  Program  in  the 
schools  of  Pittston  and  West  Pittston,  on  May  28,  1915,  such  as 
might  well  be  introduced  by  Camps  all  over  this  Nation  of  ours. 
Sons  of  Veterans  enlisted  the  interest  of,  and  united  with  lead- 
ing men  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  sent,  one  or  more,  speakers  to  every 
school  in  Pittston,  West  Pittston  and  Hazlestown,  and  presented 
the  beautiful  and  impressive  Memorial  Thought  to  the  pupils  of 
all  of  these  schools.  This  thoughtful  action  is  significant.  In 
a lengthy,  forciful  article,  a Pittston  newspaper  pertinently  asks, 
“Should  not  this  plan  be  given  the  unanimous  approbation,  and 
support  of  every  good  American  citizen?”  We  say  Yes.  What 
say  you? 

■Captain  David  Mills  Camp  No.  293  have  been  successful  in 
stopping  all  picnics  in  their  locality  on  Memorial  Day.  Good  act. 

J.  A.  Loose  Camp,  of  Palmyra,  held  open  meetings  with  the 
Veterans  and  Daughters  of  Veterans  to  boost  the  Order — activity 
— shows  interest. 

Camp  13,  Philadelphia,  has  a brother,  who,  occasionally 
speaks  in  the  public  schools,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  future 
men  and  women.  Excellent  idea. 

Camp  65  holds  an  annual  Bean  Supper  to  mingle  with  the 
Boys  of  ’61  to  ’65.  If  we  touch  elbow  to  the  Vets  we'll  be  “Not- 
for-gets.” 

Camp  2,  Philadelphia,  attends  Flag  Presentations  of  Patri- 
otic Orders,  furnishes  speakers  for  such  occasions,  battery  and 
troop  of  cavalry  for  Post  Memorial  Day,'  and  keeps  itself  by  be- 
ing useful.  A good  example  to  follow' . 

Camp  80,  Philadelphia,  departed  from  the  usual,  in  present- 
ing a flag  to  the  Sunday  school  of  a Union  Church. 

■Camp  86,  Donora,  produces  Patriotic  Plays  with  great  suc- 
cess, keeping  to  the  forefront.  They  do  it  well  and  have  the 
support  of  the  public.  Worthy  of  emulation. 

Camp  17,  Summit  Hill,  ivas  instrumental  in  starting  a move- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a beautiful  $5,000  monument — a laudable 
spirit.  How  many  more  places  where  the  same  might  be  done? 
They  also  contemplate  placing  a Lincoln  Tablet  in  their  school 
building,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  Good! 

Camp  33,  North  Side  Pittsburg,  illustrates  the  Flag  address 
in  its  Camp  muster,  in  an  impressive  manner,  making  a stronger 
impression  on  its  members.  A muster  should  mean  more  than 
it  oftimes  does.  Let’s  improve. 

■Camp  220,  Sheffield,  pitches  in  to  make  the  G.  A.  R.  Camp- 
fires a greater  success.  Zeal  is  the  fire  of  Patriotism. 

Camp  Anna  M.  Ross  No.  1,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  is 
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alert  to  its  opportunities.  Lincoln’s  Birthday  celebration  is 
always  an  inspiration,  and  the  50th  anniversary  ot'  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  was  also  appropriately  observed.  Always 
opportunities  for  Camps  that  are  awake. 

Camp  167,  Ashland,  conducts  debates  on  Patriotism,  to  foster 
an  interest  at  its  meetings.  Good  plan  to  develop  a Camp's 
latent  force. 

Camp  124,  Le  Rayville,  held  a big  Bean  Bake,  October  20, 
1914.  Doings  mean  growth. 

Camp  12,  Altoona,  furnishes  speakers  for  public  Patriotic 
meetings  and  give  Patritoic  entertainments,  developing  its  mem- 
bership and  gaining  prestige  in  its  community.  Good  thing  to 
have  prestige. 

Camp  138,  Carbondale,  assists  in  a Field  Day  Exercise.  This 
means  getting  out  which  is  better  than  '“staying  in  the  shell.” 

Camp  121,  Milton,  has  Patriotic  Instructor  read  eight  to  ten 
chapters  every  meeting  night  to  stimulate  the  Order  and  post- 
ing the  Sons  in  history. 

Camp  40,  Philadelphia,  participated  in  several  flag  raisings. 
Stimulating  patriotism. 

Camp  249,  New  Castle,  holds  open  meetings,  that  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  work  of  the  Order.  To  be  known  we  must  let  others 
know. 

Camp  103,  West  Chester,  holds  banquets  to  keep  the  boys 
together.  Eats  always  brings  out  the  crowd. 

Camp  108.  New  Bethlehem,  had  the  oath  of  allegiance  print- 
ed and  distributed  in  their  schools  to  be  repeated  at  Chapel 
Exercises.  This  is  patriotic. 

Camp  98,  Pittsburg,  gave  a successful  Lincoln  Banquet. 
Honor  Lincoln  and  boost  the  Camp. 

Camp  25,  Berwick,  conducts  Patriotic  Entertainments  with 
good  results — possible  with  all  Camps. 

Camp  273,  Bangor,  had  all  its  schools  in  Memorial  Day  pa- 
rade, accompanied  by  the  teachers,  and  presented  1100  flags  to 
the  pupils.  “Going  some.” 

■Camp  9 (Clegg).  Rosborough,  Philadelphia,  had  many  eligi- 
bles  at  its  Lincoln  Birthday  observance.  Speeches  made  oppos- 
ing changing  the  design  of  the  flag.  Result,  a number  of  the 
eligibles  were  admitted.  Follow  the  plan. 

Camp  177,  Indiana,  assisted  the  G.  A.  R.  in  preparation  for 
their  annual  Encampment,  and  also  worked  for  the  Veterans  dur- 
ing the  same.  To  help  the  Veterans  is  the  duty  of  all  Camps. 

Camp  23,  South  Bethlehem,  offered  to  buy  a flag  for  every 
Public  and  Parochial  School,  if  they  would  sing  patriotic  songs 
and  repeat  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  but  the  offer  was  turned 
down.  Too  bad. 

Camp  139,  Aspinwall,  presented  the  Sharpsburg  Public 
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Schools,  a steel  flag  pole  72  feet  high  and  a flag  for  same.  Wor- 
thy of  emulation. 

Camp  236,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  conducted  Flag  raisings, 
and  special  Patriotic  services  in  churches.  Being  among  the 
people  wins  them. 

e 

Camp  137,  Greensburg,  conducted  joint  open  installation 
with  Ladies  Auxiliary.  Also  held  Veterans  Campfire  with  over 
forty  veterans  present.  With  the  G.  A.  R.  had  big  Memorial 
Day  parade  with  about  2000  in  line,  and  presented  over  1200 
flags  to  pupils,  and  two  large  flags  to  the  schools  turning  out 
the  largest  percentage  of  their  enrollment  in  the  parade.  Held 
show  “The  Spy  of  Atlanta”  with  good  success,  and  assisted  at 
G.  A.  R.  Euchres,  and  Ladies  Auxiliary  lawn  fetes — this  helps 
to  boost  the  Order. 

Camp  4,  Philadelphia,  conducted  Patriotic  Essay  Contest 
with  two  prizes  to  successful  pupils  and  members  made  Patriotic 
addresses  in  schools  before  Memorial  Day.  To  keep  in  touch 
with  our  schools,  is  to  help  our  growth  and  be  useful  to  others. 

Camp  123,  Philadelphia,  had  a Flag  raising  on  July  4th; 
observed  Lincoln's  Birthday,  and  had  Patriotic  lectures  Nov.  19 
and  Dec.  20  under  A.  P.  Seyfert,  Patriotic  Instructor.  “Busy”  is 
a good  watchword. 

Camp  99,  McKeesport,  to  stimulate  patriotism  presented 
prizes  for  Patriotic  Essays  and  held  Patriotic  meetings  outside 
of  the  city  with  success — not  selfish,  spread  the  good  news. 

Camp  49,  Shenandoah,  reports,  as  a result  of  their  interest 
and  work,  a handsome  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  which 
was  unveiled  on  Memorial  Day.  To  honor  our  fathers,  both  liv- 
ing and  dead,  is  worthy  our  best  thought  and  united  action. 

Camp  30,  Union  City,  has  its  schools  recognize  Appomattox 
Day.  How  many  more  can  say  as  much? 

Camp  146,  , as  a result  from  a Flag  Raising, 

secured  a number  of  new  members.  A Veterans’  Reunion  Sept. 
15,  1914,  also  added  to  the  spirit  of  Patriotism.  More  enthusiasm 
means  more  members. 

Camp  81,  Quakertown,  demands  Flag  Salutes  in  Schools; 
secured  flags  for  each  school;  had  two  public  demonstrations 
with  different  judges  addressing  them;  also  a banquet  with  120 
present.  Result,  a wide-awake  Camp  in  town.  Good  example  to 
follow. 

Camp  122,  Somerset,  had  a flag  placed  in  their  Court  House; 
also  conducted  a big  meeting  attended  by  Division  Commander 
Pensyl  and  Division  Patriotic  Instructor  Zundel  and  others. 
Keeping  at  it  wins  the  day. 

Camp  16,  , held  several  public  entertainments 

that  interested  the  people  and  benefited  the  Camp.  To  share  our 
pleasures  is  to  become  more  popular. 
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Observation: — No  doubt,  many  novel  schemes,  to  further 
our  Order,  have  been  used  with  success  and  yet  were  overlooked 
in  our  report.  Anything  that  brings  good  results,  in  the  way 
of  adding  to  our  membership,  stirring  up  more  enthusiasm  and 
creating  a deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 

9 

in  your  locality,  may  also  serve  as  a plan  and  an  inspiration 
elsewhere.  To  get  these  ideas  and  then  disseminate  them, 

throughout  the  State,  is  the  purpose  of  the  loth  and  last  ques- 

tion of  our  Annual  Patriotic  Reports.  To  my  mind  it’s  the 
most  important,  and,  if  properly  published,  will  be  the  most  far- 
reaching.  The  words  of  another  are  most  applicable  here: 

“Think  on  these  things,"  and  the  more  you  ponder,  the  more 

you’ll  wonder  why  these  “'Special  Mentionings,”  are  not  more 
generally  recognized  as  excellent  suggestions  for  splendid  accom- 
plishments, viz:  The  building  up  of  our  Noble  Order  and  honor- 
ing “The  Boys  of  ’61  to  ’65.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PI.  M.  ZUNDEL, 
Division  Patriotic  Instructor. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  June,  1915. 


COUNSELOR’S  REPORT. 

To  the  Officers  and  Brothers  of  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of 
Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  — 

During  the  past  year  your  Division  Counselor  has  had  no 
matters  of  importance  referred  to  him  for  action  in  his  official 
capacity. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherhood  that 
exists  among  us  as  Sons  of  Veterans,  that  there  has  been  no 
differences  to  adjust,  and  no  tangles  to  straighten  out. 

I therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  comple- 
tion of  such  duties  of  my  office,  and  that  a copy  of  this  report  is 
forwarded  to  the  National  Counselor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  L.  SCHANZ, 

Division  Counselor. 


CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 

Minersville,  Pa.,  June  18,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment, Sons  of  Veterans,  Assembled  at  Philadelphia — Greet- 
ing. 

Having  received  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  from  the  Com- 
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mander  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  I herewith  submit  a con- 
solidated Memorial  Day  report  of  the  Camp  Chaplains  of  the 
Division. 

REPORT. 

It  is.  with  a feeling  of  regret  to  this  Encampment  that  I 
must  announce  the  failure  of  so  many-  Camp  Chaplains  to  send 
in  their  reports  so  that  the  Division  Chaplain  can  make  a full 
report  to  the  National  Chaplain  worthy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division. 

If  posible,  I would  suggest  that  the  law  on  this  particular 
report  be  more  strictly  enforced  than  at  present,  so  that  every 
Camp  Commander  and  Chaplain  will  know  that,  Failure  to  for- 


ward their  Memorial  Day  reports  will  deprive  his  Camp  of  its 
Representation  at  the  Division  Encampment. 

No.  of  Brothers  belonging  to  Camp 10659 

No.  of  Brothers  participating  in  Memorial  Day  services...  6278 

No.  of  Brothers  armed  and  in  line 2425 

No.  of  Brothers  uniformed  and  in  line 3091 

Did  Camp  furnish  firing  squad? — Yes,  94;  No 25 

How  many  addresses  delivered  by  S.  of  V 231 

No.  of  Brothers  attending  services  Memorial  Sunday 3620 

Did  Camp  observe  Union  Defenders’  Day? — Yes,  62;  No....  37 

No.  of  deaths  in  Camp  in  last  12  months 102 

No.  of  funerals  attended  by  Camp  in  body — S.  of  V 92 

G.  A.  R 304 

No.  of  burials  conducted  by  Camp — G.  A.  R„  120;  S.  of  V,  66 

Did  Camp  use  Memorial  Service? — A,  53;  B 30 

No.  of  cemeteries  covered  by  Members  of  Camp 699 

No.  of  flags  placed  on  Veterans’  graves 32804 

No.  of  graves  of  Veterans  given  attention 38043 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I announce  the  parts  that  the  Junior 
Order  Sons  of  Veterans  have  taken  in  the  Memorial  Day  Exer- 
cises, and  would  suggest  that  the  Pennsylvania  Division  recom- 
mend to  the  Commandery-in-Chief  at  Washington  that  the  Chap- 
lain’s report  for  the  future  contain  questions  relative  to  the 
Junior  Order  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Thanking  the  Division  Commander  and  Division  Secretary 
for  the  courtesies  extended  to  me  during  my  term  of  office  and 
wishing  a brilliant  future  for  the  incoming  officer,  I am, 
Fraternally  yours  in  F.  C.  & L., 

ROY  F.  WITMAN, 

Division  Chaplain. 
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REPORT  OF  ORGANIZER. 

Williamsport,  June  21,  1915. 

To  the  Commander,  Officers  and  Brothers,  Pennsylvania  Divi- 
sion, Sons  of  Veterans,  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Session  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Your  Organizer  for  the  past  year  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report  and  suggestions  for  the  “Good  of  the  Order.” 

At  the  close  of  our  last  fiscal  year  we  had  203  Camps  with 
a total  membership  of  13,537.  This  year  we  have  organized 
13  new  Camps  with  a total  membership  of  306  members,  making 
our  total  for  the  year  ending  1915  of  209  Camps  with  a member- 
ship of  over  14,000  or  to  be  exact  14,002. 

Considering  the  great  unrest  and  idleness  throughout  our 
State  during  the  past  year  we  feel  highly  gratified  in  this  show- 
ing but  do  not  think  that  it  measures  up  to  what  we  could  and 
should  do. 

It  is  very  commendable  that  the  new  Camps  formed  this 
year  comprise  a membership  of  a great  number  of  leading  men 
of  the  State  and  we  have  found  an  increasing  tendency  for  men 
large  in  public  life  desiring  to  connect  themselves  with  our 
Order. 

Along  this  line  we  might  say  that  it  has  also  been  noted 
that  in  many  places  “our  Order"  'has  received  many  recognitions 
in  their  different  communities  that  they  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  before. 

This  office  has  received  and  answered  about  400  letters  dur- 
ing the  year  which  has  required  a large  portion  of  time  and 
care;  we  have  also  visited  a number  of  Camps  and  have  helped 
install  new  ones  and  have  lent  our  time  at  any  time  possible 
to  further  the  advancement  of  our  Order. 

From  our  close  touch  with  this  Department  of  our  Order 
we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  Division  that  we  install  a regular 
organizing  campaign,  have  literature,  follow  up  letters,  posters, 
circulars  and  any  and  all  ad  matter  that  would  help  and  assist 
an  organizer  in  getting  new  Camps  and  increasing  our  old  ones. 
For  such  work  as  this  it  would  require  lots  of  time  and  also  re- 
quire the  services  of  some  one  well  versed  in  the  work  of  our 
Order.  Along  this  line  of  work  a stenographer  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  could  be  used  to  a great  assistance  to  the 
Organizer. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  every  Aide  appointed  this  year 
make  an  immediate  canvas  of  his  District  and  inform  the 
Organizer  if  a Camp  could  be  or  should  be  formed  in  his  terri- 
tory. Also  the  condition  of  the  Camps;  this  report  should  be 
made  in  duplicate,  one  going  to  the  Commander  and  one  to  the 
Organizer. 
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We  would  also  suggest  that  every  Camp  connect  themselves 
with  our  Death  Benefit  Association.  We  have  found  no  better 
way  of  keeping  our  membership  intact  than  having  a Camp 
beneficial.  An  insurance  of  $250  for  less  than  five  cents  a week 
is  so  low  that  members  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  pro- 
tection. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  our  thanks 
for  the  great  assistance  we  have  had  from  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  undivided  time  he  has  given  us  in  assisting  in 
this  work  for  which  we  thank  him.  Also  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  our  thanks  to  all  who  have  so  greatly  assisted  this 
Division  in  increasing  its  membership  and  for  the  undivided 
support  of  the  Commander  and  all  officers. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  F.,  C.  & L., 

COL.  T.  M.  MORGAN, 

Organizer. 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  DIVISION  ORGANIZER. 

June  21,  1915. 

Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Division  of  Pennsylvania,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:  — 

I submit  my  report  of  the  present  term  for  your  approval. 
July  16th,  1914,  to  November  5th,  secured  sixteen  members, 
mustered  in  Camp  No.  4,  Reynolds. 

November  6th  to  November  20th,  visited  Camp  No.  67, 
Muncy,  and  secured  twenty-six  applications  and  mustered,  with 
the  assistance  of  Division  Organizer  Brother  Morgan,  seventeen 
members  and  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  nine  other  applica- 
tions. 

November  24th  to  November  29th,  visited  Camp  No.  117, 
Cannonsburg,  mustered  four  members  and  turned  over  fifteen 
applications. 

November  30th  to  December  2nd,  visited  Washington,  Pa. 
Tried  to  organize  a Camp.  Nothing  doing. 

Visited  Camp  No.  96,  Burgettstown,  December  2nd  and  3rd. 
Visited  Pittsburg  December  4th  and  5th  and  Wilkinsburg  and 
Knoxville  December  6th  and  7th.  Nothing  doing. 

Visited  Camp  No.  137,  Greensburg,  December  8th  and  9th, 
turned  in  six  new  applications. 

Visited  Camp  No.  170,  Wilkes-Barre,  January  27th,  1915,  to 
February  15th,  and  mustered  twenty-two  new  members. 

Visited  Camp  No.  88,  Shickshinny,  February  loth  to  19th. 
Nothing  doing. 
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Visited  Camp  No.  135  at  Powell,  February  20th  to  26tli. 
Secured  nine  applications. 

Visited  Hollidaysburg.  Saw  Brother  Leedom  in  regard  to 
the  charter.  He  promised  that  they  would  return  the  charter 
and  paraphernalia  and  draw  honorable  discharges  and  join 
Camp  No.  12,  Altoona. 

Visited  Camp  No.  224,  Duncansville.  Saw  Wm.  Young  and 
Brother  Hess.  They  promised  to  hold  the  charter. 

Visited  Camp  No.  132,  Lilly.  Saw  Brother  Norman  George. 
Promised  to  get  to  work  and  stir  up  the  members  of  the  Camp. 

Visited  Camp  No.  292,  Mount  Union.  Saw  Brother  -J.  D. 
Appleby.  Didn’t  need  me. 

Visited  Camp  No.  126;  Portage,  and  saw  Brother  George  W. 
I-Ielsel.  Wasn’t  ready  for  me. 

Visited  Brother  Burkhardt  at  Camp  No.  92,  Gallitzen. 
Wasn’t  ready  for  me. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  thank  the  Commander,  Officers 
and  Members  for  tile  many  courtesies  extended  to  me  during 
my  travels  through  the  Division  and  also  wish  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere thanks  and  hearty  good  wishes  to  Brother  W.  L.  Higgs, 
Camp  No.  170,  Division  Counselor  Boyles,  Davis  Star  Camp  and 
all  other  brothers  in  the  Camps  which  I have  visited  for  the 
many  kindnesses  shown  to  me  while  in  their  midst  and  I am 
ready  at  all  times  to  offer  my  service  to  any  Camp  of  our  grand 
Order. 

I also  sincerely  thank  our  worthy  Division  Secretary,  Broth- 
er McNulty,  for  the  many  kindnesses  shown  me  during  my  term 
of  office. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  P.  MASTBRSON, 
Assistant  Division  Organizer. 


The  following  resolutions  were  then  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Philadelphia,  June  23,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  S.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 

I hereby  offer  the  following  amendment  to  the  Division  By- 
Laws  : 

Amend  Article  4,  'Section  1 by  striking  out  the  words  three 
years  in  its  application  to  the  Division  Treasurer  and  insert  the 
word  five  years,  making  a section  read  as  follows: 

The  Division  Commander  and  all  other  officers  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  for  a term  of  one  year,  as  per  the  Consti- 
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tution  and  Laws  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief,  except  the  Treas- 
urer, who  sail  he  elected  for  a term  of  live  years. 

That  the  Division  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  the  same 
legally  promulgated  for  action  at  the  Thirty-sixth  annual  en- 
campment. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

PROF.  A.  H.  LIST, 

Camp  99,  Division  of  Pennsylvania,  S.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  April  2,  1915. 

To  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pensylvania  Divi- 
sion, Sons  of'  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Commander  and  Brothers:  — 

The  following  amendment  is  submitted  to  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Division  to  amend  Article  four  (4),  Section  one  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  word  and  number  three  (3)  years  as  it  applies 
to  the  Division  Secretary  and  to  substitute  in  lieu,  thereof,  the 
word  and  number  five  (5),  making  the  Section  read: 

The  Division  Commander  and  all  other  officers  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  for  a term  of  one  (1)  year  as  per  the- Con- 
stitution and  Laws  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief,  except  the  Sec- 
retary who  shall  be  elected  for  a term  of  five  (5)  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LYMAN  RHIEL, 

Commander,  Sterling  R.  Catlin,  Camp  No.  170,  Divi- 
sion of  Pennsylvania,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Attest: 

W.  E.  SEYMOUR. 

Camp  Secretary. 


Headquarters,  Davis  Star  Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
Pennsylvania  Division,  U.  S.  A. 

Motion  was  passed  in  Davis  Star  Camp  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
requesting  this  convention  to  pass  a resolution  making  the  Sat- 
urday previous  to  May  30,  Flag  and  Tag  Day  all  over  the  states 
for  the  benefit  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Homes. 

Yours  in  F.,  C.  & L„ 

WM.  LAULER,  Commander, 

C.  A.  BOYLES. 
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Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1915. 

Headquarters,  Commandery-in-Chief,  S.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 

William  H.  Pensyl, 

Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Commander:  — 

1 have  recently  received  a report  from  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  a suitable  buttonhole  decoration.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  was  in  favor  of  using  a reduced  facsimile 
of  the  medallion  part  of  our  badge. 

I have  suggested  that  instead  of  the  inscription  which  now 
appears  on  the  medallion,  “Gratia  Dei  Servatus,”  that  we  use 
the  inscription  “Filii  Veteranorum”  because  it  is  much  more 
significant  to  have  on  the  buttonhole  decoration  “Son  of  a Vet- 
eran” than  “Preserved  by  grace  of  God.” 

I am  enclosing  you  a photograph  showing  the  proposed  in- 
signia. Of  course  you  will  appreciate  that  this  photograph  does 
not  do  the  insignia  full  credit  because  it  is  not  sharp  and  dis- 
tinct. In  order  that  there  may  be  action  taken  on  this  matter 
at  the  next  Annual  Encampment  in  Washington,  you  are  re- 
quested to  submit  thiS  matter  to  your  Division  Encampment  and 
have  them  decide  as  to  whether  they  prefer  to  adopt  the  in- 
signia which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  but- 
tonhole decoration.  Full  report  of  this  matter  will  appear  in 
the  April  Banner. 

It  is  also  requested  that  any  action  taken  by  your  Encamp- 
ment in  reference  to  this  matter  be  officially  transmitted  to  the 
National  Secretary. 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  F.  SHERMAN, 

Commander-in-Chief. 


Roundhead  Camp  No.  165,  Sons  of  Veterans. 

Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  March  24,  1915. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Whereas,  The  little  bronze  button  formerly  official  recogni- 
tion badge  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  is  artistic,  appro- 
priate and  inexpensive;  therefor  resolved  that  we,  the  mem- 
bers of  Roundhead  Camp  No.  164,  Division  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  respectfully  request  the  Committee  on  Recognition  But- 
ton to  readopt  said  button  as  official,  and,  resolved  that  we 
respectfully  request  our  Division  officers  to  use  all  honorable 
means  to  make  said  button  official. 

NORMAN  LIESEY,  Commander, 

L.  H.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
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To  the  Commander,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  An- 
nual Encampment,  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
U.  S.  A. 

Brothers:  — 

At  a regular  stated  meeting  of  Major  M.  A.  Gherst  Camp 
No.  51,  Division  of  Pennsylvania,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  we  ask  that  the  Delegates  be  instructed  and  Com- 
mander and  PaBt  Commanders  be  requested  to  use  their  influence 
and  votes  to  have  the  Constitution  amended,  so  as  to  confer 
Past  Commander's  Rank  with  its  privileges  on  all  Camp  Sec- 
retaries and  Treasurer,  who  serve  five  (5)  consecutive  years  in 
office. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

WARREN  G.  HAYES, 

Attest:  Camp  Commander. 

JOHN  E.  BARCUS, 

Camp  Secretary. 


Whereas,  It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  that  there  is  a publication  under  the  name  of 
Nevins  Camp  News  that  is  publishing  articles  that  in  our  opinion 
are  detrimental  to  the  harmony  of  the  Order,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  deprecates  the  publishing  of 
such  articles  and  that  the  attention  of  the  publisher  or  pub- 
lishers of  said  paper  be  called  to  the  Constitution,  Rules  and 
Regulations  governing  publications  of  the  Order. 

EDWIN  M.  AMIES, 

'S.  S.  HORN, 

A.  L.  WEINSTOCK, 

F.  A.  McKELVEY. 


To  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Commander  and  Brothers:  — 

At  a regular  stated  meeting  of  General  John  F.  Reynolds 
Camp  No.  4,  Division  of  Pennsylvania,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S. 
A.,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Our  highly  esteemed  Brother,  Division  Secretary 
W.  B.  McNulty,  has  been  the  victim  of  a series  of  unjust,  ma- 
licious and  vindictive  attacks  upon  the  part  of  a certain  paper 
supposed  to  be  published  in  the  interests  of  and  with  the  ap- 
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proval  of  Col.  John  I.  Nevin,  Camp  No.  33,  Pennsylvania  Divi- 
sion, Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  and 

Whereas,  These  attacks  are  absolutely  without  any  founda- 
tion, in  fact  and 

Whereas,  The  publication  of  such  a Journal  is  not  only  in 
violation  of  the  obligation  of  membership,  but  is  contrary  to 
the  Laws  of  God  and  man,  which  condemn  the  bearing  of  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor  and 

Whereas,  This  is  simply  uncalled  for  and  vindictive  perse- 
cution of  an  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  dity,  and 

Whereas,  Such  publications  are  injurious  to  our  splendid 
fraternity,  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  a vote  of  confidence  to  our  worthy 
Brother,  W.  B.  McNulty,  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  this  Camp 
and  the  Order  for  a period  of  over  thirty-three  years  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  him  our  hearty  support  in  such 
action  as  he  may  take  toward  the  suppression  of  this  kind  of 
persecution;  that  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Divi- 
sion, Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  with  the  request  that  such 
action  may  be  taken  as  the  Encampment  may  in  its  wisdom 
deem  necessary. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

WILLIAM'  F.  ELLIS, 

Attest:  Camp  Commander. 

A.  W.  BENSON, 

Camp  ‘Secretary. 

(Camp  Seal) 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  12,  1915. 

Wm.  H.  Pensyl,  Division  Commander, 

Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  — 

In  accordance  with  Article  IX,  Chapter  VI,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 
United  States  of  America,  we  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you 
the  request  of  Brother  Chas.  C.  Ammerman  to  have  the  honors 
of  Past  Commander  restored  to  him. 

A copy  of  Brother  Ammerman’s  request  is  hereto  attached. 
The  statements  set  forth  therein  have  been  duly  investigated, 
and  verified,  by  our  Camp,  and  therefore,  our  Camp  at  a regular 
meeting,  acted  favorably  upon  the  request,  and  decided  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  before  the  Division  Encampment  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  22  and  23,  1915. 
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Brother  Ammerman  ia  a worthy  member  of  our  Camp,  in 
good  standing,  and  we  believe  him  to  be  deserving  of  having  his 
Past  Rank  restored.  Therefore,  we  pray  you  that  his  request 
may  be  acted  upon  favorably  at  the  Division  Encampment  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  honor 
him  by  recommending  his  request  favorably,  to  the  Command- 
ery-injChief. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  this  matter,  we 
have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours  in  F.,  C.  & L., 

DAVIS  STAR  CAMP, 

Division  of  Pennsylvania,  <S.  of  V.,  U.  S.  A. 

WM.  LAULER, 

Attest:  Commander. 

J.  E.  CRONIN, 

Acting  Secretary. 

(Camp  Seal) 


United  States  Navy  Recruiting  Station, 
417  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

March  22,  1915. 

Davis  Star  Camp,  S.  V.,  U.  S.  A., 

Soldiers’  'Memorial  Hall, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  and  Brothers:  — 

The  following  facts  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  and 
such  action  as  may  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  camp  in  meet- 
ing assembled: 

On  or  about  June,  in  the  year  1890  or  1891,  with  two  or  three 
other  'Sons,  I was  instrumental  in  organizing  Watkins  Camp, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  at  Towanda,  Pa.  I was  a charter  member,  and 
the  first  Junior  Vice  Commander.  Later  I was  elected  Senior 
Vice  Commander,  and  in  the  year  1892  I was  elected  and  served 
as  Commander  of  the  said  Camp, — or  perhaps  this  may  have 
been  in  1893,  as  I have  not  the  records  available  from  which 
the  exact  dates  can  be  verified. 

During  the  year  that  I was  Commander,  the  Camp  desired 
to  buy  certain  uniforms  and  equipment.  Together  with  Mr. 
Jule  A.  Mason,  an  officer  of  the  Camp,  I assumed  responsibility 
for  the  indebtedness  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
these  items,  and  still  later  we  had  to  pay  the  amounts  for  which 
we  had  become  responsible.  In  the  latter  part  of  1893  I left 
Towanda  and  in  1894  assumed  a residence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
At  the  time  I left  Towanda  I was  advised  by  the  Camp  that 
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they  probably  would  never  be  able  to  reimburse  me  for  the 
amount  which  I had  been  obliged  to  pay  for  their  account,  but 
that  the  Camp  would  take  action  to  have  me  made  a life  mem- 
ber of  the  organization,  if  such  were  possible,  in  return  for  my 
efforts  and  interest  in  their  behalf.  Since  that  time  I have  been 
traveling  up  and  down  over  the  world,  and  never  had  any  re- 
sponse to  various  letters  sent  them  from  time  to  time,  enquiring 
as  to  my  status.  Soon  after  being  ordered  to  this  station,  I 
again  took  up  the  matter,  and  was  advised  by  the  authorities 
of  Watkins  Camp,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  reorganized 
several  times,  that  they  had  no  record  showing  that  I had  been 
retained  in  membership  there.  I then  made  application  for 
membership  in  your  Camp,  and  in  due  time  was  honored  by 
election  into  your  order. 

No  formal  demand  has  ever  been  made  to  Watkins  Camp 
to  repay  me  the  amount  above  referred  to,  nor  will  same  be 
done,  as  I felt  that  I was  quite  willing  to  contribute  the  sum 
for  the  good  of  the  order.  At  this  time,  therefore,  I do  not  claim 
or  consider  that  Watkins  Camp  as  an  organization,  owes  me  any- 
thing, except  that  I should  have  the  honors  of  a Past  Com- 
mander. During  the  time  I was  Commander,  I was  also  a Divi- 
sion Inspector  with  rank  of  Colonel,  and  inspected  the  different 
Camps  in  Bradford  County.  These  statements  may  be  verified 
by  Brother  Hosmer,  who  at  that  time  was  a member  of  the 
Camp  of  Sons  of  Veterans  located  at  Athens,  Pa.,  if  he  is  still 
living.  Brother  Hosmer  was  the  Installing  Officer  who  actually 
organized  and  put  the  Watkins  Camp  in  commission,  and  who 
installed  the  first  officers  as  referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  communication. 

My  dues  were  paid  up  to  the  time  I left  Towanda,  and  as 
above  stated,  I was  told  that  they  would  be  kept  up  indefinitely, 
or  that  I would  be  made  a life  member  if  possible,  in  lieu  of  re- 
imbursement for  the  moneys  owed  me  by  the  Camp.  The  only 
efforts  I ever  made  to  get  back  into  the  Camp  was  by  writing 
them  occasionally,  asking  as  to  my  status,  as  mentioned  above, 
to  which  inquiries  I never  received  any  replies. 

I herewith  respectfully  petition  Davis  Star  Camp  to  take 
such  action  and  make  such  effort  as  may  be  proper  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  our  order,  with  a view  to  having  my 
honors  as  Past  Commander  restored  to  me  at  the  next  Division 
Encampment. 

Yours  in  F.,  C.  & L., 

CHAS.  C.  AMM.ERMAN. 
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Mr.  William  Lauler, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

My  clear  Lauler:  — 


June  26,  1915. 


I enclose  herewith,  the  matter  relating  to  restoration  of 
past  honors  to  Charles  C.  Ammerman  to  have  attached  thereto 
a Certificate,  which  sign  as  Commander  of  the  Camp,  and  attach 
the  seal  of  the  Camp  to  it,  and  return  to  me.  This  will  make 
it  in  conformity  with  the  law.  I will  withhold  my  report  until 
I hear  from  you. 

Fraternally  yours, 


Headquarters  of  Davis  Star  Camp,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
Division  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  22,  1915. 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Amies', 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Dear  Brother  Amies:  — 

I return  herewith  the  request  of  Brother  Chas.  C.  Ammer- 
man to  have  his  past  honors  restored,  with  the  hope  that  the 
matter,  as  now  presented,  will  meet  with  your  entire  approval. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy  in  this  mat- 
ter, I remain,  with  best  regards, 

Fraternally  yours, 

WM.  LAULER. 


Headquarters  Gen.  Phil  H.  Sheridan  Camp  No.  216, 
S.  of  V.,  Div.  of  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

'Slatington,  Pa.,  April  9,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Brothers:  — 

At  a regular  meeting  of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  Camp  No.  216, 
S.  of  V.,  held  this  date,  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions 
were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Brother  Lovelle  L.  Kern  having  been  a Past  Com- 
mander of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  Camp  No.  216,  of  Slatington,  Pa., 
was  orginally  mustered  into  this  Camp  October  22,  1902,  he  be- 
came in  arrears  for  dues  by  his  locating  elsewhere. 

Whereas,  The  said  Brother  having  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  enrolled  as  a member  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Camp  No. 
39,  proving  himself  a true  and  active  Son  of  Veteran. 
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Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  pe- 
tition the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  praying  that  body  to  instruct  its 
delegates  to  the  Commandery-in-Chief  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
to  ask  that  past  honors  and  rank  of  Past  Commander  be  re- 
stored to  the  said  Brother  Lovelle  L.  Kern,  as  a reward  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  work  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 

HERBERT  A.  DARWARD, 

Attest:  Commander. 

FRED  E.  SCHNECK, 

Secretary. 

( Camp  Seal ) 


Headquarters  Abraham  Lincoln  Camp  No.  39, 
Div.  of  Pa.,  S.  of  V.,  U.  S.  A. 
Philadelphia,  Pa  , May  26,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Brothers: — 

At  a regular  meeting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Camp  No.  39, 
Division  of  Pennsylvania,  S.  of  V.,  U.  S.  A.,  held  this  date  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Brother  Lovelle  L.  Kern  having  been  a Past  Com- 
mander of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  Camp  No.  216,  of  Slatington,  Pa., 
was  originally  mustered  into  said  Camp  October  22,  1902,  he 
became  in  arrears  for  dues  by  his  locating  elsewhere. 

Whereas,  The  said  Brother  having  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  enrolled  as  a member  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Camp  No. 
39,  proving  himself  a true  and  active  'Son  of  Veteran. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  pe- 
tition the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  praying  that  body  to  instruct  its 
delegates  to  the  Commandery-in-Chief  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
to  ask  that  past  honors  and  rank  of  Past  Commander  be  restored 
to  the  said  Brother  Lovelle  L.  Kern,  as  a reward  for  faithful 
and  meritorious  work  for  the  good  of  the  order. 

FRED  C.  GUENTHER, 

Attest:  Commander. 

JACOB  P.  M.  STEIGER, 

Secretary. 


(Camp  Seal) 
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Post  2 Camp  No.  299. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  17,  1915. 

Wm.  B.  McNulty,  Division  Secretary, 

215  Parkway- Building,  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  — 

At  a regular  meeting  of  this  Camp  held  Thursday  evening, 
June  3,  a resolution  was  passed  to  ask  the  State  Convention, 
soon  to  convene  in  Philadelphia  to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
have  the  “National  Encampment’'  restore  Past  Honors  to 
Brother  Harry  A.  Stine  of  this  Camp. 

Will  you  kindly  see  th&t  this  communication  gets  into  the 
proper  channel,  and  very  much  oblige. 

Yours  in  F.,  C.  and  L., 

GEO.  B.  DOWNEY, 

Commander. 

(Camp  Seal) 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESO- 
LUTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Encampment  be  most 
heartily  extended  to  the  City  Officials  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
to  the  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Boies  Penrose,  to  the 
local  Committee  for  its  splendid  provision  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  visiting  delegation  and  ladies. 

To  the  Press  of  the  City,  to  the  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  the  City  of  Gloucester  and  its  officials,  to  the  Hotel 
Walton  for  the  provisions  made  for  the  Encampment,  and  to 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  their  kindness  in  address- 
ing us  and  assuring  us  of  their  unstinted  friendship  and  desire 
to  further  the  interests  of  our  Order,  and  we  also  thank  all  who 
have  contributed  to  the  great  success  of  this  Encampment. 


Credential  Committee  reported  375  credentials  received. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter,  Camp  139,  moved 
to  recess  until  8:30  Wednesday,  a.  m.  Carried. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


Encampment  opened  at  9:15  a.  m.  with  Division  Commander 
Will  H.  Pensyl  in  the  chair. 

Credential  Committee  reported  425  credentials  received. 

The  following  communication  from  Sister  Gertrude  Meis- 
Battie  was  then  read: 

"Roanoke  Ranch,”  Los  Gatos,  California, 

June  16,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons 
of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. — Greetings  from  the  “Wild  and  Woolly 
West.” 

Dear  Friends  and  Brothers:  — 

Please  accept  my  sincere  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a 
very  harmonious  and  profitable  encampment.  I trust  that  your 
visit  in  Philadelphia  will  he  a very  pleasant  one,  and  that  you 
all  have  a glorious  good  time. 

Wishing  the  Pennsylvania  Division  continued  success  and 
prosperity.  With  love  and  best,  wishes,  I beg  to  remain, 

Loyally  yours  in  F.  C.  & L., 

GERTRUDE  MEIS-BATTIE, 
Formerly  a.  Tenderfoot  of  Philadelphia. 


Resolution  then  read,  presented  by  Past  Commander-in- 
Chief  John  E.  Sautter,  National  Secretary  H.  H.  Hammer,  Past 
Division  Commander  C.  C.  Fulton  and  Past  Division  Commander 
Titus  M.  Ruch,  to  have  the  gold  bar  with  the  keystone  attached 
to  the  Past  Commanders'  crosses  of  those  who  had  not  already 
received  the  same.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  a unanimous  vote  at  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veter- 
ans, U.  S.  A.,  that  the  Past  Division  Commander  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Division  who  were  never  given  the  regulation  Bar  and 
Keystone  that  should  be  attached  to  their  Badge  of  Past  Com- 
mander, that  in  justice  to  the  aforesaid  Past  Division  Com- 
manders, the  Division  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
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and  instructed  to  have  made  and  given  to  them  at  the  very 
earliest  date. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

J.  E.  'SAUTTER, 

C.  C.  FULTON, 

H.  H.  HAMMER, 

TITUS  M.  RUCH. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  23,  1915. 


Past  Division  Commander  Walter  E.  Smith,  Camp  6,  moved 
that  the  Encampment  proceed  to  select  next  place  of  meeting. 
Carried. 

Brother  Richard  W.  Watson,  of  Camp  177,  then  named  In- 
diana. Past  Division  Commander  Francis  Callahan,  Camp  1, 
moved  that  Indiana  be  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
Carried. 

Communication  from  John  Wanamaker  read,  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Encampment  to  visit  the  estab- 
lishment. Brother  A.  H.  List  moved  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Carried. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  E.  M.  Amies,  in  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress, then  presented  Commander-in-Chief  Charles  F.  Sherman 
to  the  Encampment.  Brother  Sherman  was  accorded  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  upon  arising  to  his  feet  and  was  accorded  an 
ovation  at  the  conclusion  of  his  beautiful  oration.  This  splendid 
address  was  answered  in  another  eloquent  talk  by  Past  Com- 
mander-in-Chief John  E.  Sautter,  who  then  introduced  the  Per- 
sonal Aide  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Brother  Clarence  Holmes, 
of  the  New  York  Division,  who  also  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress and  was  also  accorded  an  ovation  at  its  conclusion. 

The  following  greetings  were  then  read  from  the  Division 
Encampment  in  New  York: 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1915. 
v^m.  Pensyl,  Commander,  Pa.  Div.,  'S.  V.,  U.  S.  A., 

Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Greetings  to  Pennsylvania  Division  and  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  encampment. 

WALTER  S.  BEILBY, 

Sec.  N.  Y.  Div.,  S.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


Brother  A.  H.  List,  Camp  99,  moved  that  the  Division  Sec- 
retary extend  the  greetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division  to  the 
Division  of  New  York.  Amended  by  Brother  William  Masterson, 
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Camp  4 Reynolds,  to  include  greetings  to  the  Division  of  Ohio. 
Carried. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter  moved  that  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  he  permitted  to  make  a verbal  report. 
Carried. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  E.  M.  Amies  moved  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions without  a vote,  where  no  objections  were  offered.  Carried. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  its  Chairman,  Ed- 
win M.  Amies,  submits,  herewith,  its  report  upon  matters  sub- 
mitted to  it  at  this  Encampment. 

The  Chairman,  Edwin  M.  Amies,  moved  that  where  no  ob- 
jections be  raised  to  its  report  upon  any  of  the  matters  sub- 
mitted to  it,  that  said  report  be  considered  as  adopted,  without 
further  action  of  this  Encampment,  which  motion  was  seconded, 
put  and  carried. 

' _ i. 

Relative  to  communication  from  Camp  99,  Division  of  Penn- 
sylvania, submitting  amendment  to  Article  IV,  Section  1,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words,  “three  years”  in  its  application  to  the  Divi- 
sion Treasurer,  and  insert  the  words,  “five  years,”  this  com- 
munication was  referred  back  to  the  Secretary  for  compliance, 
in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

II. 

Relative  to  communication  from  Camp  170,  Division  of 
Pennsylvania,  offering  amendment  to  the  by-laws  to  amend 
Article  IV,  Section  1,  by  striking  out  the  word  and  number, 
“three  (3)  years,”  as  it  applies  to  the  Division  Secretary,  and 
to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  and  number,  "five  (5) 
years,”  said  communication  was  adopted  if  Article  XI,  Section 
1 of  the  by-laws  has  been  complied  with. 

III. 

Relative  to  resolution  signed  by  .T.  E.  Sautter,  C.  C.  Fulton, 
H.  H.  Hammer  and  Titus  M.  Ruch,  wherein  it  was  recommended 
that  Past  Division  Commanders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division, 
Avho  were  never  given  the  regulation  Bar  and  Keystone  that 
should  be  attached  to  their  badge  of  Past  Commanders,  said 
resolution  was  approved,  concurred  in  and  adopted. 

IV. 

Communication  from  Davis  Star  Camp  of  Pittsburg,  request- 
ing this  Encampment  to  pass  a resolution,  making  the  Saturday 
previous  to  May  30th  Flag  and  Tag  Day  all  over  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  G.  A.  R.  Homes,  was  disapproved  and  not  con- 
curred in. 
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V. 

Communications  signed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Frank  S.  Shellhouse  and  the  Commander  and  Secretary  of 
Roundhead  Camp  No.  165,  pertaining  to  the  badge  of  the  order, 
was  referred  back  to  the  Secretary  for  the  reason  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  said  communications  being  in  the  hands  now  of 
the  Commandery-in-Chief,  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  this 
Encampment  to  consider  the  matter. 

VI. 

Communication  from  Camp  51,  relative  to  conferring  Past 
Commanders'  rank  with  its  privileges  on  all  Camp  Secretaries 
and  Treasurers  who  serve  five  (5)  consecutive  years  in  office, 
was  not  concurred  in,  and  disapproved. 

VII. 

Resolution  from  John  F.  Reynold's  Camp  No.  4,  relative  to 
a certain  paper  supposed  to  be  published  in  the  interests  of,  and 
with  the  approval  of,  Col.  John  I.  Nevin  Camp  33,  was  not  acted 
upon  by  your  Committee.  But,  instead  thereof,  a communication 
marked  Number  7,  hereto  attached,  was  offered  and,  upon  mo- 
tion, was  unanimously  adopted. 

VIII. 

Communication  from  Davis  Star  Camp,  requesting  the  res- 
toration of  past  honors  upon  Charles  C.  Ammerman,  was  adopted 
and  concurred  in. 

IX. 

Resolution  from  Phil  H.  Sheridan  Camp,  requesting  the 
restoration  of  past  honors  upon  Lovel'le  L.  Kern,  was  approved 
and  concurred  in. 

X. 

Communication  from  Post  2 Camp  299,  requesting  the  res- 
toration of  past  honors  upon  Harry  A.  Stine  was  not  concurred 
in,  but  was  referred  back  to  said  Camp  for  compliance  with  the 
law. 

XI. 

Report  hereto  attached  and  marked  11,  concurred  in. 

All  of  •which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  M.  AMIES, 

Chairman. 

Philadelphia.,  Pa.,  June  23,  1915. 

No.  1. — Resolution  from  Camp  99,  report  of  committee 
adopted. 

No.  2. — Communication  from  Camp  170,  objection  made  by 
P.  D.  C.  Charles  J.  Miller,  Camp  1.  Brother  A.  H.  List,  Camp 
99,  moved  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this  reeolu- 
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tion.  The  following  Brothers  spoke  against  its  adoption:  P.  D. 
C.  Charles  J.  Miller,  Camp  1;  Edward  D.  Mitchel,  Camp  21.  The 
following  spoke  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution:  Past 
C.-in-C.  J.  L.  Rake,  Camp  16;  Abraham  Weinstoek,  Camp  1;  A. 
H.  List,  Camp  99;  Rev.  Charles  G.  White,  Camp  6.  Motion  de- 
clared carried.  Fred  Rebele,  Camp  33  Nevin,  then  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Commander  in  declaring  the  motion  carried. 
Roll-call  was  ordered  and  the  decision  of  the  Commander  was 
sustained  by  the  Encampment. 

No.  3. — Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

No.  4. — Report  of  the  Committee  amended  to  recommend  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  adoption  of  the  patriotic  thought  of  Davis  Star 
Camp. 

No.  5. — Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

No.  6. — Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

No.  7. — The  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  7 was  objected  to  by 
Fred  Rebele,  Camp  33  Nevin.  Past  Commander-in-Chief  E.  M. 
Amies,  Camp  12,  made  a motion,  seconded  by  Brother  A.  H. 
List,  Camp  99,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  adopted. 
Fred  Rebele,  Camp  33  Nevin,  objected  to  its  adoption,  stating 
that  the  paper  known  as  the  “Nevin  Camp  News”  would  pub- 
lish whatever  they  desired  and  that  the  Organization  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  same.  Brother  A.  H.  List,  Camp  99,  and 
Brother  Abraham  Weinstoek,  Camp  1,  addressed  the  Encamp- 
ment in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
a vote  was  then  taken  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
adopted. 

No.  8. — Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

No.  9. — Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

No.  10. — Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

No.  11. — Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 


Brother  H.  M.  Zundel  then  read  the  report  of  the  Essay 
Committee.  Brother  A.  H.  List  moved,  seconded  by  Brother 
Abraham  Weinstoek,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be 
adopted.  Carried. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL  DAY  ESSAYS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .Tune  22,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  of  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
U.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen : 

We  your  Committee  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Memo- 
rial Day  Essays  submitted  to  us,  and  designate  the  winners, 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  Resolution  passed  at  the  Sunbury 
Convention,  having  completed  our  work,  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

THE  WINNERS. 

1.  — First  Prize,  a $25.00  Medal,  to  Robert  Schlumpf,  Sopho- 
more of  the  Sewickley  High  School,  Allegheny  County,  aged  15, 
forwarded  by  Col.  John  I.  Nevin  Camp  No.  33,  of  Pittsburg. 

2.  — Second  Prize,  a $10.00  Medal,  to  Henrietta  Miller,  Sev- 
enth Grade,  Main  Street  School,  Sharpsburg,  Allegheny  County, 
forwarded  by  Camp  No.  139  of  Sharpsburg. 

3.  — Third  Prize,  a $5.00  Medal,  to  Helen  Seymour  Hazard, 
aged  15,  of  the  Eighth  Grade,  McKinley  school  of  Allentown,  for- 
warded by  Camp  No.  6,  of  Allentown. 

4.  — Fourth  Prize,  a $5.00  Medal,  to  Charles  Richards,  age 
13,  of  the  Eighth  Grade,  Morton  Building,  Allentown,  forwarded 
by  Camp  No.  6 of  Allentown. 

5. — Fifth  Prize,  a $5.00  Medal,  to  Ruth  Tempest,  age  10 
years,  fifth  year,  pupil  of  the  Shenondoah  schools,  forwarded  by 
Camp  No.  49  of  Shenandoah. 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 

Have  selected  some  from  the  lot  at  each  of  the  following 
places,  with  a view  of  having  the  local  committee  of  each  Camp 
represented,  to  go  over  these  and  from  these  select  one,  two  or 
more,  as  may  be  deemed  fitting,  and  themselves  furnish  a medal, 
badge  of  honor  or  other  mark  of  appreciation,  or  honorable 
mention,  as  provided  by  the  Sunbury  Resolution.  The  lists  from 
which  to  select  and  make  these  revised  awards  are  as  follows: 

SCHOOLS  OF  ETNA,  PA. 

Elsie  Beyers,  age  15,  Room  11. 

Marybell  McLaughlin,  age  13,  Seventh  Grade. 

Beulah  Gibson,  age  14,  Seventh  Grade. 

Charlotte  Rhein,  age  13,  Seventh  Grade. 

Ethel  Fincke,  age  14,  Seventh  Grade. 

Arthur  Robinson,  age  14,  Seventh  Grade. 

Paul  Lewis,  age....,  Room  12. 

Florence  Wally,  age.  . . .,  Room  12, 

Hattie  Will,  age.....  Room  12. 

Emily  Dando,  age....,  Room  12. 

Harry  Wally,  age....,  Room  12. 

Alvin  Whitehill,  age....,  Room  12. 

Gladys  Agnew,  age  ....,  Room  12. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ALLENTOWN. 

William  Schaffer,  age  14,  Eighth  Grade. 

Dorothy  Butz,  age  13,  Eighth  Grade. 

John  Baker,  age  14,  Eighth  Grade. 
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Annie  Hermann,  Class  1917  A.  H.  S. 

Walter  A.  Knittle,  Grade  4,  Cleveland  School. 

Dorothy  Hons,  Allentown. 

Robert  Miller,  Grade  6,  Allentown. 

SHENANDOAH  SCHOOLS. 

As  this  list  is  small  we  do  not  designate  any  but  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Camp. 

Note: — Local  Committees  can  limit  the  number  of  persons 
for  Honorable  mention  to  such  a number  as  they  may  feel  able 
to  recognize  with  medals,  or  otherwise. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  — If  local  Camps,  where  winners  are  located,  desire  to  pub- 
lish Essays  in  their  newspapers  as  contemplated  under  the  plan, 
it  is  suggested  and  recommended  that  some  cne  look  over,  and 
carefully  revise  the  copy. 

2.  — In  the  future,  if  the  Essay  Contest  is  continued,  would 
suggest  and  recommend  that  the  Local  Committees  eliminate  by 
careful  examination  the  less  deserving  essays,  and  only  send  in 
a few  of  the  more  meritorious,  thus  saving  the  Committee  con- 
siderable labor,  and  making  the  investigation  still  more  thor- 
ough. 

3.  — As  the  presentation  of  these  Medals  can  be  made  a good 
thing  for  the  Order,  would  suggest  and  recommend  to  the  Camps 
in  whose  midst  the  winners  reside,  that  a public  Patriotic  Ex- 
ercise be  held  in  connection  therewith. 

4.  — Would  suggest  and  recommend  that  an  opportunity  be 
given  next  year  to  prepare  essays  not  over  500  words  long,  by 
pupils  not  over  16  years  of  age,  on  the  topic  “Abraham  Lincoln,” 
and  that  $50.00  be  appropriated  for  medals;  first,  $25.00;  second, 
$10.00,  and  three  at  $5.00  each,  under  the  same  plan  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  this  year’s  Memorial  Essay  Contest. 

5.  — Would  suggest  and  recommend  that  a.  Committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  have  full  charge  of  the  publicity  of  this  subject 
and  be  allowed  sufficient  postage  to  notify  each  Camp  as  to  the 
details  of  the  plan. 

6.  — If  this  Committee,  by  its  appointment,  does  not  already 
have  the  power  to  arrange  for  the  designing  and  furnishing  of 
the  medals  to  be  awarded  at  this  time,  that  it  be  given  such 
authority  so  that  the  matter  may  receive  the  immediate  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  ZUNDEL, 

EDWIN  AMIES, 

FRANCIS  CALLAHAN, 

Committee. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  FRATERNAL  RELATIONS. 

Sisters  from  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Pennsylvania  Division, 
S.  V.,  U.  S.  A.,  were  then  introduced  to  the  Encampment. 

Past  Division  Commander  Francis  Callahan,  Camp  1,  intro- 
duced Past  President  Mabel  Major,  Auxiliary  No.  1. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  White  introduced  Sister  Helen  Steib,  Aux- 
iliary No.  31. 

W.  C.  Mabie  introduced  Sister  Freeman.  Each  of  the  Sis- 
ters made  brief  but  patriotic  talks,  which  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  Encampment.  Response  to  the  greetings  was 
made  by  Division  Counselor  Walter  L.  Schantz,  Camp  No.  S. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OFFICERS'  REPORTS. 

The  Committee  on  Officers’  Reports  then  made  the  following 
report: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  23,  1915. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encamp- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Your  Committee  on  Officers’  Reports  beg  to  report  as  follows: 

DIVISION  COM  MAN  DEI!. 

Division  Commander  Pensyl  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  his  administration  obtained  under  conditions  that 
were  very  adverse.  His  report  is  a careful  resume  of  his  work 
of  the  year  and  is  indicative  of  the  interest  displayed  by  him 
of  his  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  report  con- 
tains five  recommendations  upon  which  we  report  as  follows: 

No.  1. — That  the  per  capita  tax  be  reduced  to  11%  cents 
per  quarter  making  the  per  capita  tax  for  the  year  16  cents. 
We  report  favorably. 

No.  2. — That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be 
appropriated  to  the  Division  Commander  for  traveling  expenses 
for  the  good  of  the  Order.  Action  unnecessary,  this  being  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Division  ByjLaws. 

No.  3. — That  three  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  towards 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Delegation  to  the  com- 
ing National  Encampment  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Action  unnecessary,  this  being  provided  for  in  the  Divi- 
sion By-Laws. 

No.  4. — That  the  delegates  to  the  National  Encampment  be 
instructed  to  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  making 
it  a rule  that  all  Camps  failing  to  pay  the  per  capita  tax  thirty 
days  after  the  end  of  any  one  quarter,  be  suspended  and  pro- 
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hibiting  reinstatement  until  they  pay  a fine  of  five  dollars 
($5.00). 

While  appreciating  the  purpose  of  this  recommendation,  but 
at  the  same  time  regretting  the  negligence  upon  the  Camps 
which  render  it  necessary,  your  committee  reports  negatively. 
We  question  if  the  enforcement  of  it,  if  a law  of  the  Order,  would 
not  cause  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  believe  that  efforts 
along  the  line  of  receiving  the  co-operation  of  Camp  Command- 
ers in  a duty  to  which  they  are  pledged,  by  their  obligation, 
better  than  the  proposed  plan. 

No.  5. — That  no  Camp  can  move  to  new  quarters  in  a new 
location  unless  they  first  get  permission  from  the  Commander 
to  do  so.  We  report  negatively  since  it  would  require  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  Rules  and  Regulations  to  enforce  it. 

SENIOR  VICE  DIVISION  COMMANDER  AND  JUNIOR  VICE  DIVISION  COM- 
MANDER. 

Written  reports  were  not  offered  by  either  of  these  officers, 
but  in  the  verbal  report  submitted  by  Senior  Vice  Division 
Commander  Haupt,  and  Junior  Vice  Division  Commander 
Hunter,  indicate  that  they  were  active  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities in  the  work  of  the  Order. 

DIVISION  COUNCIL. 

Report  submitted  by  the  members  of  the  Division  Council 
is  a very  gratifying  one  indicating  a healthy  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Division. 

The  Division  Council  recommend  that  assistance  be  given 
the  Division  Secretary  in  view'  of  the  great  increase  of  work  and 
further  recommend  that  the  Division  Commander  be  empowered 
to  spend  sums  of  money  in  organization  work.  The  recom- 
mendations are  interwoven  since  that  pertaining  to  assistance 
at  Division  Headquarters  further  provides  that  the  Assistant  be 
used  in  the  work  of  organization. 

With  the  continued  grow'th  of  our  membership  there  is  no 
question  of  a like  increase  in  the  work  of  the  Division  Secre- 
tary. Neither  is  there  any  question  of  the  advisability  and 
desirability  of  organization  work,  and  this  has  been  apparent 
for  years,  but  we  were  handicapped  previously  by  lack  of 
finances.  In  lieu  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Division  Coun- 
cil your  committee  offers  the  following.  That  when  the  work 
of  organization  involves  such  additional  duties  upon  the  Divi- 
sion Secretary  as  to  prevent  him  from  properly  performing  the 
recognized  and  prescribed  duties  of  his  office  that  the  Division 
Commander  be  authorized  to  furnish  such  assistance  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  properly  carrying  on  the  work.  That  the  Division 
Commander  be  empowered  to  expend  such  sums  of  money  as  the 
conditions,  as  it  pertains  to  both  the  possibilities  of  successful 
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organization  work,  and  the  finances  of  the  Division  after  first 
caring  for  all  other  financial  obligations  permits. 

DIVISION  SECRETARY. 

Division  Secretary  McNulty  submits  his  usual  detailed  re- 
port, disclosing  the  affairs  of  the  Division  both  as  it  pertains  to 
membership  and  finances  in  a most  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
manner.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  continued  interest  in 
tne  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  him 
congratulations  are  also  due  for  the  success  of  the  year  under 
discouraging  conditions. 

He  makes  two  recommendations,  the  first  pertaining  to  per 
capita  tax,  which  is  already  provided  for  in  Recommendation 
No.  1 of  the  Division  Commander. 

His  Recommendation  No.  2 — having  for  its  purpose  the 
restoration  of  the  secret  work  of  the  Ritual,  is  referred  to  the 
Ritual  Committee. 

DIVISION  TREASURER. 

Division  Treasurer  Wightman  has  continued  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  and  reports  a most  gratifying  balance 
in  the  treasury. 

DIVISION  ORGANIZER. 

Division  Organizer  Morgan  submits  an  interesting  report 
indicating  commendable  activity  upon  his  part  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  most  important  work. 

He  submits  no  recommendation  but  his  reports  contain  sev- 
eral suggestions  as  to  methods  of  organization  work  that  are 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

ASSISTANT  DIVISION  ORGANIZER. 

Assistant  Division  Organizer  Masterson  reports  consider- 
able activity  upon  his  part  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
the  active  field  man  in  organization  work  and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  obtained. 

DIVISION  COUNSELOR. 

The  report  of  the  Division  Counselor  shows  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  make  any  official  decisions  or  pass  upon 
any  cases  of  discipline  during  the  year  and  consequently  there 
is  nothing  requiring  action  upon  the  part  of  this  committee  or 
the  encampment. 

DIVISION  CHAPLAIN. 

The  report  of  the  Division  Chaplain  contains  no  recom- 
mendations. Only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  Camps  of  the  Divi- 
sion have  reported,  a matter  of  deep  regret,  since  much  im- 
portant information  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Camp- 
Chaplains,  and  the  standing  of  the  Division  to  an  extent  at  least 
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affected  by  the  report  of  the  Division  Chaplain  to  the  National 
Chaplain.  It  is  suggested  that  efforts  be  continued  to  obtain 
reports  from  the  missing  Camps,  prior  to  the  forwarding  of  the 
consolidated  report  to  the  National  Chaplain,  with  a view  of 
having  it  cover  a far  greater  percentage  of  the  Camps  of  the 
Division. 

DIVISION  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  report  of  the  Division  Patriotic  Instructor  is  also  very 
incomplete,  due  the  failure  to  obtain  reports  from  many  of  the 
Camp  Patriotic  Instructors,  and  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
question  as  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Division  Chaplain  is 
applicable  to  the  report  of  the  Division  Patriotic  Instructor, 
even  to  a greater  extent  since  almost  a six  months  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  reports  of  the  Camp  Patriotic  Instructors 
should  have  been  forwarded.  We  renew  the  suggestion  as  to 
continuing  efforts  to  obtain  these  reports  prior  to  the  forward- 
ing of  the  consolidated  report  to  the  National  Patriotic  In- 
structor. Our  pride  in  the  standing  of  the  Division  in  the  per- 
manent records  should  impel  us  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
these  reports. 

The  report  of  the  Division  Patriotic  Instructor  contains  four 
recommendations  upon  which  your  committee  report  as  follows: 

No.  I. — That  the  Patriotic  Instructor  be  granted  $25.00  for 
postage  and  printing  to  further  his  work  among  the  Camps  of 
the  state.  (Note. — As  it  is  now  he  has  no  means  at  command 
to  do  anything  to  further  the  work  of  the  Order). 

We  report  negatively,  since  the  Division  Patriotic  Instructor 
can  secure  from  Division  Headquarters  postage  and  stationery 
to  properly  carry  on  the  work  of  his  office. 

No.  2. — Would  recommend  that  if  there  is  a continuation  of 
the  essay  contest,  that  the  Patriotic  Instructor  shall,  ex-officio, 
be  a member  of  that  committee. 

We  report  affirmatively. 

No.  3. — Would  urge  all  Camps  to  give  in  a concise  way  at 
least  one  special  mentioning  of  plans  conceived  and  success- 
fully carried  out,  in  “stimulating  patriotism,  and  its  general  re- 
sults, as  provided  by  question  15  of  the  Patriotic  Instructors 
reports.  These  reports  can  be  of  great  good  if  furnished  to  the 
several  Camps. 

We  report  affirmatively,  although  Camps  should  do  this 
without  further  action. 

No.  4. — In  response  to  the  suggestion  from  Pittston  Camp, 
Exeter  No.  84,  by  the  Patriotic  Instructor  in  behalf  of  that 
Camp,  the  following  resolution  is  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Division:  Resolved,  That  a department  of  Patriotism 
lie  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
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This  is  an  important  matter.  Your  committee  believe  that 
it  is  probably  now  covered  by  proper  instructions,  but  recom- 
mends that  it  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Pennsylvania  with  the  hearty  endorsement  of  this 
Order. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  E.  SAUTTER,  Chairman, 
C.  C.  FULTON, 

R.  M.  J.  REED, 

TITUS  RUCH, 

WALTER  E.  SMITH, 

Committee. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter  moved  that  where 
no  objections  were  made  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
the  same  be  adopted  as  an  aye  and  nay  note. 

DIVISION  COMMANDER’S  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

No.  1. — Report  of  Committee  adopted. 

No.  2. — Adopted. 

No.  3. — Adopted. 

No.  4. — Adopted. 

No.  5. — Adopted. 

DIVISION  COUNCIL. 

Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

DIVISION  SECRETARY. 

Report  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

DIVISION  PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTOR. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee  adopted. 

Upon  motion  of  Brother  A.  H.  List,  Camp  99,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  was  adopted  as  a whole. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RITUAL. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ritual  was  then 
read  and  upon  motion  of  Brother  Alexander  Gillen,  of  Camp  No. 
5,  the  same  was  adopted  as  a whole: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons 
of  Veterans. 

Brothers:  — 

First. — We,  your  comipittee  appointed  on  the  Ritual  of  the 
Order,  recommend  that  the  Division  of  Pennsylvania  instruct 
the  representatives  to  the  National  Encampment  to  advise  the 
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National  Commandery  that  we  favor  the  re-placing  the  sign  of 
recognition  and  that  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  unwritten  work 
of  the  Order. 

Second. — Further,  we  recommend  that  the  cry  of  distress 
be  inserted  in  the  unwritten  work  of  the  Order. 

The  necessity  for  these  changes  in  our  Ritualistic  work  we 
believe  to  be  imperative  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 

M.  F.  KANE, 

EDWARD  EPSTEIN, 

GEO.  M.  CLAUSER, 

C.  O'.  HOHE, 

W.  B.  BERGMAN, 

Committee. 


Division  Council  H.  S.  Coggins,  Camp  9 Ellis,  moved  to  take 
a recess  until  2 o’clock.  Carried. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Encampment  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m.  by  Division  Com- 
mander Will  H.  Pensyl. 

Credential  Committee  then  made  final  report  of  503  creden- 
tials received. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  R.  M.  J.  Reed  then  introduced  C.* 
F.  Gramlich,  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
Samuel  P.  Town.  Both  made  eloquent  and  patriotic  addresses 
and  at  their  conclusion,  were  tendered  an  ovation  as  the  En- 
campment arose  to  its  feet.  The  response  was  made  by  Past 
Commander-in-Chief  R.  M.  J.  Reed,  who  paid  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  was  also  given  an  en- 
thusiastic reception. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  endorsing  the  candidacy  of  National  Secretary 
H.  H.  Hammer  and  National  Treasurer  J.  L.  Rake  for  re-election 
at  the  Commandery  Encampment  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C„  September,  1915: 

At  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division,  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  held  in  Philadelphia,  June 
23,  1915,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

The  Pennsylvania  Division  Encampment  assembled  reviews 
with  considerable  pride  and  gratification  the  able  and  conscien- 
tious service  to  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
Brother  Horace  H.  Hammer  as  National  Secretary  and  of  Brother 
James  Lewis  Rake  as  National  Treasurer  and 

Whereas,  The  term  of  office  of  both  expires  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Commandery-in-Chief  in  Washington  in  September 
and  believing  that  the  best  interests  of  our  Order  demand  the 
retention  of  both  in  the  offices  they  have  so  ably  and  acceptably 
filled, 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans, 
U.  S.  A.,  present  the  candidacy  of  Horace  H.  Hammer  as  Na- 
tional Secretary  and  James  Lewis  Rake  as  National  Treasurer 
to  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Commandery- 
in-Chief  and  that  they  urge  by  all  honorable  means  their  election, 

Further,  That  the  Delegates  elected  by  this  Encampment  be 
instructed  to  support  said  candidates  and  that  the  Division  Com- 
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mander  and  all  Past  Division  Commanders  be  requested  to  lend 
their  influence  to  the  same  end. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  amidst  great  ap- 
plause after  which  addresses  of  thanks  were  made  by  Brother 
Hammer  and  Brother  Rake. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter  moved  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  incoming  Division  Com- 
mander to  revise  the  Division  By-Laws.  Carried. 

Past  Division  Commander  Francis  Callahan,  in  a beautiful 
address,  then  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division, 
the  Past  Division  Commander’s  Silver  Cross  to  Past  Division 
Commander  Dr.  .Tames  H.  Closson  of  Camp  No.  1,  ranking  Past 
Division  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 
Brother  Closson  upon  arising  to  accept  the  Cross,  was  given  a 
splendid  reception  and  made  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address 
of  thanks. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  E.  M.  Amies  moved  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted  as  a whole.  Motion  carried. 

Division  Council  H.  S.  Coggins,  Camp  9 Ellis,  moved  that 
the  Encampment  go  into  nomination  of  officers.  Carried. 

Brother  A.  P.  Seyfert,  Camp  40,  moved  that  speeches  be 
limited  to  three  (3)  minutes.  Carried. 

Nominations  having  been  agreed  upon,  Past  Commander- 
in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter,  Camp  139,  nominated  W.  D.  McBryar, 
Camp  37,  for  Division  Commander.  Past  Division  Commander 
Francis  Callahan,  Camp  1,  seconded  the  nomination  which  was 
then  declared  closed. 

Past  Division  Commander  Francis  Callahan,  -Camp  1,  then 
placed  a nomination  for  Senior  Vice  Division  Commander, 
Brother  Benj.  Morton,  Camp  1.  Nomination  declared  closed. 

Brother  W.  O.  Eisenhower,  -Camp  49,  nominated  Brother  E. 
.T.  Holland,  of  Camp  49,  for  Junior  Vice  Division  Commander. 
Nomination  closed. 

Brother  F.  A.  Callahan,  of  Camp  169,  nominated  Brother 
Fred  F.  Moon,  Camp  169,  for  Division  Secretary. 

Past  Commander-imChief  E.  M.  Amies,  Camp  12,  nominated 
Division  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty,  Camp  4 Reynolds.  Nomina- 
tions closed. 

Past  Division  Commander  W.  P.  Baker,  Camp  140,  nom- 
inated Division  Treasurer  John  E.  Wightman,  Camp  34,  for  Divi- 
sion Treasurer.  Senior  Vice  Division  Commander  L.  D.  Haupt, 
Camp  160,  seconded  the  nomination.  Nomination  closed. 

Division  Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty,  Camp  4 Reynolds,  nom- 
inated Brother  J.  Edw.  Seipp,  Camp  13,  for  Division  Council. 
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Brother  A.  H.  List,  Camp  99,  nominated  Brother  D.  J. 
Snavely,  Camp  14,  for  Division  Council. 

Division  Treasurer  John  E.  Wightman,  Camp  34,  nominated 
Brother  Roy  F.  Witman,  Camp  204.  Nominations  closed. 

Past  Division  Commander  iS.  S.  Horn,  Camp  233,  moved  that 
the  officers  who  were  nominated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Divi- 
sion Secretary,  be  elected  by  acclamation.  Carried. 

Brother  T.  M.  Morgan,  Camp  44,  withdrew  as  a Delegate  to 
the  National  Encampment.  Brother  John  I.  Glenn,  Camp  236, 
then  nominated  Brother  George  J.  Lutz. 

The  following  tellers  were  then  appointed: 

Past  Division  Commander  W.  P.  Baker,  Camp  140; 

Past  Division  Commander  Charles  J.  Miller,  Camp  1. 

The  roll  of  Camps  having  then  been  called,  Division  Secre- 
tary W.  B.  McNulty  was  declared  elected  Division  Secretary  for 
a term  of  five  years,  by  a vote  of  297  for  W.  B.  McNulty  to  70 
votes  for  Brother  Fred  Moon. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter,  Camp  139,  then 
installed  the  officers. 

Past  Commander-in-Chief  R.  M.  J.  Reed  then  presented  the 
retiring  Commander,  Will  H.  Pensyl,  with  the  Past  Division 
Commander's  Silver  Cross.  His  beautiful  presentation  speech 
was  responded  to  by  Commander  Pensyl,  who  accepted  in  an 
appropriate  manner  and  who  was  loudly  applauded  when  he  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

Upon  motion,  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  adopted  and 
the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the  proceedings  were  ordered 
printed. 

Good  of  the  Order  addresses  were  then  delivered  by  Com- 
mander W.  D.  Mc-Bryar,  Past  Commander-in-Chief  J.  Lewis  Rake, 
Past  Commander-in-Chief  John  E.  Sautter,  Past  Commander-in- 
chief  Edwin  M.  Amies,  Past  Commander-inJJhief  R.  M.  J.  Reed, 
National  Secretary  H.  H.  Hammer,  Past  Division  Commanders 
Walter  E.  Smith  and  Francis  Callahan,  Senior  Vice  Commander 
Benj.  Morton,  Junior  Vice  Commander  E.  J.  Holland,  Division 
Secretary  W.  B.  McNulty,  Division  Treasurer  John  E.  Wightman, 
Division  Council  J.  Edw.  Seipp,  D.  J.  Snavely,  Roy  F.  Witman, 
Division  Chaplain  Rev.  Charles  G.  White,  after  which  the  Con- 
vention was  declared  adjourned. 


The  foregoing  is  a true  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

WILL  H.  PENSYL, 

Attest:  Division  Commander. 

W.  B.  McNULTY, 

Division  Secretary. 


ENCAMPMENT  ROLL 


Past  Commanders-in-Chief  (From  Pennsylvania  Division)  — 
Louis  M.  Wagner,  Camp  9,  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  Lewis 
Rake,  Camp  16,  Reading,  Pa.;  R.  M.  J.  Reed,  Camp  5,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Edwin  M.  Amies,  Camp  12,  Altoona,  Pa.;  John  E. 
Sautter,  Camp  139,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

Past  Division  Commanders — Dr.  J.  H.  Closson,  Camp  1,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  L.  M.  Wagner,  Camp  9 Ellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
R.  M.  J.  Reed,  Camp  5,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  H.  Smith, 
Camp  6,  Allentown,  Pa.;  H.  H.  Hammer,  Camp  16,  Reading,  Pa.; 
C.  J.  Miller,  Camp  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  J.  L.  Rake,  Camp  16, 
Reading,  Pa.;  W.  B.  McNulty,  Camp  4 Reynolds,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Walter  E.  Smith,  Camp  6,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Samuel  S.  Horn, 
Camp  233,  Easton,  Pa.;  Wm.  P.  Baker,  Camp  140,  S.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.;  D.  Sherman  Smith,  Camp  19,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  C.  C.  Fulton, 
Camp  61,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.;  John  E.  Sautter,  Camp  139,  Sharps- 
burg, Pa.,  present;  Francis  Callahan,  Camp  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
present;  Titus  M.  Ruch,  Camp  295,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

Davis  Star  Camp — Past  Commanders,  Wm.  Lauler,  C.  A. 
Boyles. 

Camp  1 — Commander,  Enoch  Johnson;  Past  Commanders, 
Herman  Pochler,  Harvey  Bleam,  Theo.  Gilbert,  Clarence  H. 
Foust,  Albert  E.  Shaffer,  Geo.  W.  Weaber,  Harry  A.  Meis,  Harry 
O’Hanlon,  Benj.  Morton,  Chris.  B.  Morton,  Louis  G.  Basler, 
Harry  A.  Riley;  Past  Division  Commanders,  Chas.  J.  Miller, 
Francis  Callahan,  James  H.  Clossen;  Delegates,  Chas.  Van  Horn, 
a.  L.  Weinstock,  Harry  Weaver,  Charles  Gysi,  Jr.;  Alternates. 
Charles  E.  Carr,  John  Honald. 

Camp  2 — Commander,  Wm.  F.  Hufford;  Past  Commanders, 
Frank  P.  Schenkel,  ,T.  Edwin  Fisher,  Richard  M.  Wright,  Harry 
C.  Gerrish,  Theo.  O.  Dost,  Sr.,  Henry  W.  Arnold,  Geo.  M.  Daw- 
son, Richard  Robinson,  Chas.  P.  Guldin,  Merrett  A.  Schenkel; 
Delegates,  Chas.  Shoemaker,  Geo.  C.  D.  Schwert,  Walter  Shoe- 
maker; Alternates,  Chas.  W.  Bruchbocker,  Jr.,  John  C.  Cectler. 

Camp  3- — Commander,  John  E.  Hill;  Past  Commanders,  D.  A. 
Wilhere,  Wm.  H.  Mennig,  W.  S.  MacFadyen,  W.  Patterson;  Dele- 
gates, George  Hobby,  Wm.  Angstadt,  Sr.,  Wm.  H.  Ambrose. 
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Camp  4 Hays — Past  Commander,  John  P.  Soder. 

■Camp  4 Reynolds — Commander,  Wm.  Ellis;  Past  Command- 
ers, Fred  Drummell,  H.  Glenn,  Eugene  Gillen,  Isaac  Parks,  Sam- 
uel Hoffman,  Wm.  Stevenson,  Wm.  B.  McNulty,  Chas.  Anderson, 
S.  M.  Seers,  E.  H.  Messick,  Wm.  H.  Clark,  H.  Louderback,  Wm. 
Masterson;  Delegates,  H.  Obdyke,  Chas.  McIntyre,  A.  W.  Benson, 
J.  M.  Boyd. 

Camp  5 — Past  Commanders,  Howard  F.  Steif,  Wm.  R.  Mc- 
Girr,  Wm.  Linek,  H.  Checkman,  Wm.  H.  Redheffer,  Jr.,  H.  B. 
Schaffer,  N.  F.  McGirr,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  G.  Harper,  Jos.  D.  Andrews, 
Thos.  G.  Clark;  Past  Commander-in-Chief,  R.  M.  J.  Reed;  Dele- 
gate, Alex.  Gillen. 

Camp  6 — Commander,  Samuel  Graves;  Past  Commanders, 
Chas.  Adams,  Edw.  Adams,  Alt'.  Jacoby,  Harry  Eisenhard;  Past 
Division  Commanders,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Walter  E.  Smith;  Dele- 
gates, Harvey  Ruppert,  Clarence  Oswald,  Harold  Weaver,  Chas. 

G.  White,  Wm.  Sell,  Chas.  Keifer,  Peter  Bodman,  Warren  Kehm. 

Camp  7 — Commander,  Thomas  C.  Kelly;  Past  Commanders, 
Louis  Arnold,  Jos.  D.  Vickers,  Jos.  .J.  Michell,  John  Trout, 
Samuel  B.  Turner,  Wm.  Beck. 

Camp  8 — Commander,  Wm.  J.  Langdon;  Past  Commanders, 
W.  L.  Nash,  W.  L.  Schantz,  C.  F.  Miller,  J.  L.  Vliet,  C.  B.  Miller; 
Delegates,  N.  J.  Lewis,  Fred  Morton,  David  Zimmerman,  E.  L. 
Kettle,  John  Fitzgerald;  Alternates,  Harry  S.  Langdon. 

Camp  9 Clegg — Past  Commanders,  A.  W.  Scott,  Samuel 
Rutherford,  Harry  Burkhead,  Jr.;  Delegates,  Wm.  Cay  wood, 
Joseph  Davis,  .Tames  Davenport,  Geo.  Dorcoast;  Alternate,  Rob- 
ert Nickt. 

Camp  9 Ellis — Commander,  M.  H.  Bowers;  Past  Command- 
ers, Edwin  Goodwin,  Wm.  Tretbar,  Allen  F.  Myers,  Edw.  M. 
Ballentine,  H.  S.  Coggins,  Sr.,  Edw.  D.  F.  Why,  'Sanford  Galyean, 
Wm.  G.  Glassey,  Amos  S.  Aument,  Wm.  Banner;  Past  Command- 
er-in-Chief, Louis  M.  Wagner;  Delegates,  John  J.  Hart,  John 
Crap,  O.  B.  Middleton,  Daniel  Hulfnagle,  H.  Bachmyer,  W.  Wal- 
ters, Chester  Lander,  Edw.  N.  Moore,  Aug.  Bickel,  F.  P.  Unruh, 
Wm.  Goodwin;  Alternates,  Wm.  Gunderson. 

Camp  10 — Past  Commanders,  Charles  Stumm,  Sr.,  Chas.  A. 
Herman,  Walter  C.  Mabie,  John  H.  Liesee,  Jean  Whitehead,  W. 

H.  Duncah;  Delegates,  Edw.  F.  Kepler,  James  Peak,  Albert  B. 
Kay. 

■Camp  12 — Past  Commander-in-Chief,  Edwin  M.  Amies;  Dele- 
gate, C.  W.  Foust. 

Camp  13 — Commander,  Chas.  Meyers;  Past  Commanders. 
Harry  Bross,  Wm.  C.  Boyer,  John  Charles,  Jr.,  Wm.  Henneka, 
Howard  Hollingsworth,  Albert  Rieder,  J.  George  Seipp,  J.  Edw. 
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Seipp,  Henry  Seipp,  Walter  Schneider;  Delegates,  John  Hillman, 
Perry  Bross,  Edw.  Perdell;  Alternates,  J.  Sutton. 

Camp  14 — Past  Commander,  D.  J.  Snavely. 

Camp  15 — Past  Commanders,  D.  I).  Hammelbaugh,  W.  S. 
Hess,  E.  B.  Hartman.  Jr.,  C.  A.  McLaughlin. 

Camp  16 — Past  Commanders,  J.  E.  Donahower,  E.  Epstein, 
J.  McKnight;  Past  Division  Commander,  H.  H.  Hammer;  Past 
Commander-in-Chief  J.  Lewis  Rake;  Delegates,  Frank  Klwads, 
Horace  Wink,  John  Hemple,  Wm.  Jones,  W.  M.  Monyer,  Samuel 
Jones,  Charles  N.  Balloch,  Earl  Bennetman. 

Camp  19 — Past  Division  Commander,  D.  Sherman  Smith; 
Delegate,  Ivan  D.  Bair. 

Camp  21 — Commander,  Frank  Funk;  Past  Commanders, 
Wm.  H.  Hess,  Sam.  C.  Shanner,  Wm.  J.  Boyer,  Fred  Piffer,  H. 
E.  Kacey,  H.  C.  Biggs,  Frank  Tapper,  Wm.  Read,  Jos.  Donnell, 
Sr.,  John  F.  Harris,  Edw.  D.  Mitchell,  Theo.  H.  Byer,  John  G. 
Donnell,  Jos.  Donnell,  Jr.,  George  E.  English;  Delegates,  David 
Raft,  Jos.  M.  Smith. 

Camp  24 — Delegate,  C.  H.  Dorang. 

Camp  25 — Past  Commanders,  D.  E.  Edwards,  James  H.  Suit. 
Camp  27 — Commander,  John  P.  Charlton,  Jr.;  Past  Com- 
manders, Gustav  Endriss,  K.  F.  Endriss,  Louis  Fowler,  Chas. 
V.  Hannum,  Frank  Larkins,  Chas.  Reill,  Wm.  Springfield,  R.  P. 
Snodgrass,  Wm.  Wise,  Chas.  H.  Charlton,  C.  H.  Green,  Chas. 
Almond,  Wm.  Adkins,  Richard  Bright;  Delegate,  John  Larkin; 
Alternate,  George  L.  Harris. 

Camp  28— Delegate,  D.  C.  Smith. 

Camp  29 — Commander,  Geo.  A.  Lawrence;  Past  Commanders, 
Wm.  B.  Lamotte,  Arthur  L.  Boykins;  Delegates,  E.  Taylor,  John 
Pitts;  Alternate,  Edw.  Wharton. 

Camp  33  Ruhl — Delegates,  Herman  Love,  ,J.  W.  C.  Austin. 
Camp  33  Nevin — Past  Commanders,  Fred  Rebele,  Wm.  S. 
Moffot. 

Camp  34 — Past  Commanders,  John  Carl,  Will  H.  Pensyl,  R. 
l.  Dechant,  J.  N.  Smith,  John  E.  Wightman,  W.  B.  Scott,  R.  H. 
Scott,  H.  H.  Tobias,  H.  G.  Osman,  John  Harbold,  C.  Elmer  John; 
Delegates,  Oscar  Stecker,  E.  J.  Delcamp,  G.  W.  Wright;  Alter- 
nates, John  Stillfox,  Raymond  Treon. 

Camp  37 — Commander,  C.  T.  Russell;  Past  Commanders,  E. 
IJ.  McBryar,  C.  R.  Raylor,  W.  J.  Kettering;  Delegates,  Chas.  E, 
Smith,  A.  B.  Kelly. 

Camp  39 — Commander,  Fred  C.  Guenther;  Past  Command- 
ers, Wm.  L.  Hascher,  And.  J.  Hascher,  Harry  W.  Knoll,  David 
Bernhardt,  Jacob  P.  M.  Steiger,  Jacob  Yost,  Edw.  Bugless; 
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Delegates,  Geo.  Richards,  John  F.  Wonder,  Jr.,  Howard  B.  Mc- 
Kinley; Alternates,  Chas.  M.  Rielly,  Wm.  Schoenleber,  Earl 
Schoenleber,  John  G.  Burness,  Elwood  Games. 

Camp  40 — Commander,  Clarence  Garrison;  Past  Command- 
ers, Edw.  W.  Young,  Geo.  S.  Martin,  Wm.  Swartz,  Clarence  B. 
Hackman,  And.  H.  Lawson,  Wm.  S.  Little,  Wm.  W.  Davis,  Chas. 
H.  Dwyre,  George  W.  Sinkler,  A.  P.  Seyfert;  Delegates,  Julius 
Peters,  Fred  Peters,  Julius  Schneider. 

Camp  42 — Commander,  Emmett  Gherst. 

Camp  44 — Past  Commander,  T.  M.  Morgan. 

Camp  45 — Past  Commander,  C.  P.  Baldwin,  P.  R.  Nickols, 
Id.  M.  Thomas. 

Camp  47 — Delegate,  E.  E.  Creitz. 

Camp  48 — Past  Commanders,  W.  C.  Myers,  J.  F.  Howell, 
Wm.  Farber,  Jr.;  Delegates,  John  Gassier,  J.  Mohrey,  K.  Whirley. 

Camp  49 — Past  Commander,  W.  O.  Eisenhower;  Delegates, 
E.  J.  Holland,  J.  F.  Eisenhower. 

Camp  50 — Delegate,  .John  A.  Ruggles. 

Camp  51 — Commander,  Warren  Hayes;  Past  Commanders, 
John  E.  Dougherty,  Roy  Butts,  James  I.  Hossen,  .J.  H.  Sinex; 
Delegate,  Aaron  Palmer. 

Camp  54 — Delegate,  Roland  Reed. 

Camp  61 — Past  Division  Commander,  C.  C.  Fulton. 

Camp  72 — Past  Commanders,  M.  F.  Kane,  C.  H.  Linderman; 
Delegate,  L.  R.  Bender. 

Camp  73 — Past  Commander,  W.  W.  Fitcliinell;  Delegates, 
Wm.  C.  Dillman,  John  C.  Simpson. 

Camp  77 — Past  Commander,  George  Nevil. 

Camp  80 — Commander,  Henry  Plater;  Past  Commanders, 
John  W.  Grinage,  S.  Henderson,  Jos.  Wilmore,  Edward  Gibson. 
Camp  81 — Delegate,  Wm.  Keisle. 

Camp  82 — Past  Commander,  Robert  J.  Jones. 

Camp  83 — Past  Commander,  Frank  Atkin;  Alternate, 
Thomas  .Johnson. 

Camp  84 — Past  Commanders,  Jas.  E.  Fitzgerald,  Wm.  M. 
Sheetz;  Delegate,  Isaac  N.  Cathrall;  Commander,  Wm.  Eshelman. 

Camp  88 — Past  Commander,  Leo  Keller;  Delegate,  J.  P. 
Laning. 

Camp  89 — Delegate,  C.  J.  Sims. 

Camp  90 — Commander,  John  R.  Scholl;  Past  Commander, 
L.  C.  Myers;  Delegate,  S.  G.  Wickersham. 

Camp  92 — Delegate,  Elmer  Repsinder. 
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Camp  98 — Past  Commanders,  W.  Jackson,  Sr.,  Edw.  Gross; 
Delegates,  Chas.  E.  Finley,  Jas.  L.  Jackson;  Alternate,  Jas.  L. 
Balyer. 

Camp  99 — Delegates,  A.  H.  List,  T.  Reid  List. 

Camp  103 — Delegate,  Thos.  R.  Woodbeam. 

Camp  108 — Delegate,  Geo.  G.  Kerr. 

Camp  112 — Past  Commander,  Henry  Stewart;  Delegate, 
Oliver  G.  McPherson. 

Camp  114 — Commander,  Milton  A.  Klink;  Past  Commanders, 
John  Burgin,  A.  L.  Groff,  V.  C.  Baumgard,  Jos.  Meconnahey, 
Wm.  Edw.  Smedley,  Wm.  H.  Anderson,  Richard  J.  Ryan,  James 
P.  Smith,  Benj.  J.  Worthington;  Delegate,  Milton  Klink;  Alter- 
nates, Clarence  Gross,  Lewis  Stanz. 

Camp  122 — Delegate,  Robert  Hunter. 

Camp  123 — Past  Commanders,  Henry  Beyerle,  Wm.  O.  Mar- 
rin,  Thomas  H.  Palmer;  Delegate,  Frank  Naulty,  Sr. 

Camp  137 — Past  Commander,  H.  M.  Zundel;  Delegate,  Jacob 
Hough. 

Camp  138 — Delegate,  Harry  Baker;  Alternate,  Lee  H.  Becker. 

Camp  139 — Commander,  W.  R.  Smith;  Past  Commander-in- 
Chief,  John  E.  Sautter. 

Camp  140 — Past  Division  Commander,  Wm.  P.  Baker;  Dele- 
gates, John  Van  Billiard,  Chas.  E.  Ache,  Wm.  Leidick. 

Camp  145 — Delegate,  W.  I\.  Groff. 

Camp  149 — Past  Commanders,  Lewis  C.  Hazlett,  Geo.  T. 
Reese;  Delegate,  Frank  Watkins. 

Camp  160 — Past  Commanders,  H.  F.  Harp,  L.  D.  Haupt,  Wm. 
Cheater,  W.  A.  Shipman,  C.  W.  Bobb,  J.  E.  Wray,  W.  H.  Mc- 
Henry; Delegate,  J.  W.  Lesser. 

Camp  165 — Delegate,  James  B.  Musser. 

Camp  167 — Delegate,  Wm.  B.  Bergman. 

Camp  169 — Commander,  W.  O.  Thomas;  Past  Commanders, 
N.  A.  Glasser,  Milton  Mott,  F.  F.  Moon,  F.  A.  Callahan,  C.  J. 
Baab,  John  Miller,  Mordecai  Jones;  Delegates,  J.  C.  Jones,  J. 
Fred  Burket,  W.  E.  Carpenter;  A.  B.  Panley,  F.  D.  House,  R.  P. 
Davis. 

Camp  170 — Commander,  L.  M.  Rhiel;  Past  Commanders,  J. 
P.  Lyman,  F.  \V.  Briggs,  W.  L.  Higgs,  E.  L.  Sprague;  Delegate, 
Wm.  Barnd;  Alternates,  Geo.  W.  Kolb,  Geo.  Crosby,  Jno.  Lester. 
Camp  177 — Delegate,  Richard  W.  Watson. 

Camp  182 — Past  Commander,  E.  U.  Daily;  Delegate,  Roy  J. 
Heft;  Alternate,  Russell  Young. 
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Camp  204 — Commander,  John  Geier;  Past  Commanders,  W. 

H.  Hess,  Geo.  M.  Clousser,  Roy  F.  Wit-man,  Harold  Forne. 

Camp  208 — Past  Commanders,  J.  A.  Flores,  Geo.  L.  Knauss, 
Harvey  M.  Fink,  Edwin  H.  Bauder,  A.  N.  Heist;  Delegates,  Ira 
S.  Bieber,  Oliver  H.  Krauss. 

Camp  216 — Past  Commander,  A.  P.  Kester. 

Camp  218 — Past  Commander,  F.  A.  McKelvey. 

Camp  228 — Past  Commanders,  Harry  Wolfinger,  J.  W.  Riehl, 
Fred  Roll,  Oscar  Koehler,  A.  J.  West,  A.  H.  Chester;  Delegates* 
Wm.  C.  Keppler,  Harry  Burns,  Jacob  Myers. 

Camp  233 — Past  Division  Commander,  S.  S.  Horn;  Past 
Commanders,  W.  C.  Nicholas,  Wm.  P.  Horn,  Oscar  Daub,  Chas. 
L.  Buck,  Wm.  C.  Morris;  Delegates,  Chas.  F.  Rice,  L.  M.  Rohn, 
B.  .J.  Laubach,  James  W.  Stocker,  Jas.  G.  Resh,  E.  S.  Faust, 
Ray  Trexler;  Alternates.  John  Sullivan,  Frank  White,  S.  M. 
Werkhiser. 

Camp  236 — Commander,  John  K.  Reeves;  Past  Commanders, 
Geo.  Lutz,  Allen  M.  Henry,  John  I.  Glenn. 

•Camp  244 — Commander,  John  H.  Beale;  Past  Commander, 

I.  B.  Siekels. 

Camp  249 — Past  Commander,  Ralph  M.  Campbell. 

Camp  254 — Delegate,  J.  Carpenter. 

Camp  273 — Past  Commanders,  Milton  Miller,  Clarence  S. 
Bruch;  Delegates,  Clarence  Long,  E.  S.  Hower,  Chas.  Morsh, 
E.  A.  Hower;  Alternates,  Melvin  Ackerman,  Geo.  H.  Ruth. 

Camp  295 — Past  Division  Commander,  Titus  M.  Ruch;  Past 
Commander,  S.  J.  Walbert;  Delegates,  Chas.  Ache,  Warren 
Heffner. 

Camp  299 — Commander,  Geo.  B.  Downey;  Past  Commanders, 
L.  B.  Mearns,  J.  J.  McCrystal,  E.  T.  Severs,  Robt.  M.  Green,  Jr., 
Geo.  W.  Klosterman,  Edgar  Forrest,  N.  S.  Brown,  Chas.  L. 
Buekman,  Harry  Brown,  Elmer  E.  Cowdrick,  C.  Leslie  Severs; 
Delegates,  J.  C.  Schepple,  W.  H.  Davidson;  Alternate,  J.  Mearns. 


BY-LAWS 


Pennsylvania  Division,  Sons  of  Veterans 


At  the  35th  Annual  Encampment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Divi- 
sion, Sons  of  Veterans,  U.  S.  A.,  held  in  Philadelphia,  June  23, 
1915,  Section  one  (1),  Article  four  (4)  of  these  By-Laws  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

The  Division  Commander  and  all  other  officers  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  for  a term  of  one  year  as  per  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief,  except  the  Secretary 
who  shall  be  elected  for  a term  of  five  (5)  years  and  Treasurer 
who  shall  be  elected  for  a term  of  three  (3)  years. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y„  July  13,  1915. 

Above  amendment  approved. 

C.  F.  Sherman,  Commander-in-Chief. 

Attest: — H.  H.  Hammer,  National  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  I— Meetings.  & 

Section  1. — This  Division  shall  meet  once  in  each  year  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June;  designated  by  the  Division  Commander, 
and  shall  be  continued  from  day  to  day  until  all  business  is 
concluded. 

Sec.  2. — The  place  of  said  meeting  shall  be  determined  by 
a majority  vote  of  all  members  present  at  the  regular  meeting 
next  preceding. 

ARTICLE  II— Bonds. 

Section  1. — The  'Secretary  shall,  within  fifteen  (15)  days 
after  his  election  furnish  a bond  in  such  sum  as  Division  Council 
may  designate  in  a Surety  Company  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  and  a just  accounting  for  all  funds  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Division  that  may  come  into  his  hands;  said  bond  to 
he  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Division  Commander,  and  same  to 
he  held  by  the  Division  Commander  in  trust  for  the  Division. 

Sec.  2. — The  Treasurer  shall,  within  fifteen  (15)  days  after 
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his  election,  furnish  a bond  in  such  sum  as  Division  Council 
may  designate  in  a Surety  Company  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  a just  accounting  for  all  funds  and  property 
of  the  Division  that  may  come  into  his  hands;  said  bond  to  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  Division  Commander,  and  same  to  be 
held  by  the  Division  Commander  in  trust  for  the  Division. 

Sec.  3. — All  Surety  Company  bonds  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Division  Treasury. 

ARTICLE  III— Salaries. 

Section  1.— The  salary  of  the  Commander  shall  be  fixed  at 
one  (1)  dollar  per  annum. 

Sec.  2. — The  Division  Secretary  shall  receive  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $1,000.00  payable  quarterly.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
and  arrange  for  his  regular  necessary  clerical  assistance  for 
headquarters  during  the  year  from  his  salary  as  herein  specified. 

Sec.  3. — The  Division  Treasurer  shall  receive  a salary  of 
$100.00  payable  quarterly. 

ARTICLE  IV— Officers. 

Section  1. — The  Division’ Commander  and  all  other  officers 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed  for  a term  of  one  (1)  year  as  per 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief,  except 
the  Secretary  who  shall  be  elected  for  a term  of  five  (5)  years 
and  Treasurer  who  shall  be  elected  for  a term  of  three  (3)  years. 

Sec.  2. — The  Division  Secretary  shall  hereafter  perform  all 
the  duties  heretofore  performed  by  the  Division  Secretary  and 
Division  Treasurer,  except  the  duties  hereinafter  specified  for. 
the  Division  Treasurer.  He  shall  be  elected  to  office  for  a term 
of  five  years.  He  shall  promptly  turn  over  to  the  Division 
Treasurer  all  monies  received  by  him.  Should  a vacancy  occur 
in  the  office  of  Division  Secretary  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  next 
officer  in  rank.  Such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  permanently  by 
the  Division  Council  which  shall  convene  within  thirty  (30) 
days. 

Sec.  3. — The  Division  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  for  a term 
of  three  years.  He  shall  receive,  hold  and  account  for  all  monies 
paid  to  him,  and  pay  out  the  same  on  order  of  the  Division  Sec- 
retary, countersigned  by  the  Division  Commander. 

‘Sec.  4. — The  removal  from  office  of  elected  or  appointed  of- 
ficers for  misconduct  of  duty,  shall  be  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  Laws  of  the  Commandery-in-Chief. 

ARTICLE  V — Division  Council. 

Section  1. — The  Division  Council  shall  be  convened  prior  to 
and  at  same  place  as  encampment  for  the  purpose  of  a full  audit 
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of  the  Division  books  and  accounts,  and  accounting  of  all  Divi- 
sion property,  and  for  the  consideration  of  such  other  matters 
as  may  be  brought  to  their  attention.  The  Council  shall  also 
meet  after  their  installation  and  elect  a chairman  and  secretary. 

Sec.  2. — The  results  of  said  audit  shall  be  published  in  the 
next  subsequent  Division  order  following  the  meeting. 

Sec.  3. — The  Division  Commander  shall  determine  the  day 
and  place  of  meeting  and  notify  the  Division  Council  of  the 
same  at  least  five  (5)  days  preceding  the  time  of  meeting.  He 
may  also  call  special  meetings. 

ARTICLE  VI— Reports. 

Section  1. — The  Secretary  shall  make  a regular  report  to 
the  Division  Commander  as  often  as  the  C.  R.  and  R.  may  pro- 
vide, and  such  special  reports  as  the  Commander  may  deem 
necessary. 

Sec.  2. — At  the  same  time,  the  Treasurer  shall  make  his 
report  of  the  Division  finances. 

Sec.  3. — The  foregoing  reports  shall  be  embodied  in  a Divi- 
sion order  by  the  Division  Commander  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  made. 

ARTICLE  VII— Charter  Fees. 

The  Charter  Fee  for  new  Camps  shall  be  $25.00. 

ARTICLE  VIII — How  to  Change  Name  of  Camp. 

Section  1. — Camps  desiring  to  change  their  names  shall 
forward  to  the  Division  Treasurer  two  ($2)  dollars.  The  Secre- 
tary of  said  Camps  shall  at  the  same  time  forward  to  the  Divi- 
sion Secretary  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  said  change,  ancl 
also  the  reasons,  if  any,  urged  against  the  same. 

Sec.  2. — The  Division  Secretary  shall,  within  one  day  from 
receipt  thereof,  hand  the  papers  in  the  case  to  the  Division  Com- 
mander for  his  inspection,  and  in  case  the  change  of  name  he  not 
granted  him,  one  ($1)  dollar,  together  with  the  papers  and  his 
reasons,  shall  be  returned  to  the  Commander  of  the  Camp. 

Sec.  3. — The  one  ($1)  dollar  retained  shall  be  placed  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Division. 

Sec.  4. — If  the  Division  Commander  deems  it  wise  to  change 
the  name,  he  shall  immediately  order  an  election  for  changing 

the  name  of Camp.  Said  election  to  be  held  two 

weeks  subsequent  to  the  reading,  in  open  Camp,  of  the  order  for 
the  same. 

Sec.  5. — The  Secretary  of  the  Camp  shall  notify  in  writing 
all  members  of  the  Camps,  of  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of 
said  election. 
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Sec.  6. — The  Secretary  of  the  Camp  immediately  thereafter 
must  send  to  the  Division  Secretary  a copy  (certified  to  by  the 
Camp  Commander)  of  the  name  of  each  member  voting,  and  the 
way  he  voted. 

Sec.  7. — For  said  election  ballots  shall  be  read  as  follows: 
For  change  of  name — “Yes."  For  change  of  name — "No.” 

ARTICLE  IX. — Appropriations. 

Section  1. — The  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
( $250.00 ) shall  be  annually  appropriated  from  the  Division 
funds  to  the  Division  Commander,  all  of  which,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  used  for  his  traveling  ex- 
penses. and  for  the  good  of  the  Order,  at  his  discretion. 

Sec.  2. — The  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  shall  be 
appropriated  annually  from  the  funds  of  the  Division,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Division  delega- 
tion in  attendance  at  the  annual  National  Encampment. 

Sec.  3. — The  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appropriated  annually  from  the  Divi- 
sion funds,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bri- 
gade, S.  V.  R.,  for  the  purchase  of  meritorious  service  badges 
in  gold  and  silver,  as  may  be  awarded  annually,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Brigade. 

ARTICLE  X— Per  Capita  Tax. 

A per  capita  tax  of  2%  cents  per  member  per  year  shall  be 
levied  on  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
paid  to  the  Camp  holding  the  annual  Encampment  of  the  Order, 
same  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Encampment. 

ARTICLE  XI — Amendments.  How  Made. 

Section  1. — Any  proposed  alteration  or  amendment  to  these 
By-Laws  shall  be  printed,  and  a copy  sent  to  each  Camp  not 
later  than  sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Division. 

Sec.  2. — These  By-Laws  cannot  be  altered  or  amended  ex- 
cept by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  entitled 
to  vote,  at  any  annual  Encampment. 

Sec.  3. — These  By-Laws  and  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
go  into  effect  immediately  after  adoption,  and  approval  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 
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AN  APPEAL 


TRUTH 


A letter  addressed  by  CARDINAL  MERCIER, 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  the  Bishops  of  Belgium, 
to  the  Cardinals,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Germany,  Bavaria  and  Austria-Hungary. 


Ad  hoc 


vem  m mundum,  ut  testimonium  perhibecim  veritati. 


HODDER  & STOUGHTON 

London.  New  York. 


Toronto. 


AN  APPEAL 


TO 

TRUTH 


A letter  addressed  by  CARDINAL  MERCIER, 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  the  Bishops  of  Belgium, 
to  the  Cardinals,  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Germany,  Bavaria,  and  Austria-Hungary. 


Ad  hoc  veni  in  mundum,  ut  testimonium  perhibeam  veritati. 


November  24th,  1915. 


TO  THEIR  EMINENCES  THE  CARDINALS  AND  THEIR 
LORDSHIPS  THE  BISHOPS  OF  GERMANY,  BAVARIA 
AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

YOUR  EMINENCES  AND  YOUR  LORDSHIPS. 

For  a year,  we  Catholic  Bishops — you,  the  Bishops  of  Germany 
on  the  one  hand,  and  we,  the  Bishops  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
England,  on  the  other — have  presented  a disconcerting  spectacle 
to  the  world. 

Hardly  had  the  German  armies  trodden  the  soil  of  our  country, 
when  the  rumour  spread  among  you  that  our  civilians  were 
taking  part  in  military  operations  ; that  the  women  of  Vise 
and  of  Liege  were  gouging  out  the  eyes  of  your  soldiers  ; that 
the  populace  at  Antwerp  and  at  Brussels  had  plundered  the 
property  of  expelled  Germans. 

In  the  first  days  of  August,  Dom  Ildefons  Herwegen,  Abbot 
of  Maria-Laach,  sent  a telegram  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Malines,  begging  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  protect  the  German 
soldiers  from  the  tortures  which  our  fellow  citizens  were  supposed 
to  be  inflicting  on  them. 

But  it  was  common  knowledge  that  our  Government  had 
taken  all  necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  all  citizens  were 
instructed  in  the  laws  of  war  : in  every  parish  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  weapons  at  the  town  hall  ; the  people 
were  warned,  by  means  of  notices,  that  the  only  citizens  authorized 
to  bear  arms  were  those  regularly  enrolled  in  the  army  ; and  the 
clergy,  anxious  to  second  the  authority  of  the  State,  had  given 
circulation  to  the  instructions,  published  by  the  Government, 
orally,  by  parish  notices,  and  by  posting  bills  on  the  church 
doors. 

Having  been  accustomed  for  a century  to  a reign  of  peace, 
we  had  no  idea  that  any  one  could  honestly  impute  violent 
I instincts  to  us.  Strong  in  our  integrity  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  peaceful  intentions,  we  replied  to  the  slanderous  charges 
of  francs-tireurs  and  “ gouged  eyes  ” by  a shrug  of  the 
i shoulders,  convinced  that  the  truth  would  not  be  long  in  mani- 
i festing  itself. 

The  Belgian  clergy  and  episcopate  were  in  personal  relations 
with  many  priests,  monks  and  bishops  of  Germany  and  of 
Austria  ; the  Eucharistic  Congresses  of  Cologne  in  1909  and  of 
Vienna  *n  1912  had  given  them  the  opportunity  of  knowing  one 
(B73)  a 2 
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another  more  closely  and  of  mutually  appreciating  one  another. 
We  had  also  the  assurance  that  the  Catholics  of  the  nations 
at  war  with  ours  would  not  judge  us  hastily  ; and,  without  being 
much  disturbed  by  the  contents  of  the  telegram  of  Dom 
lldefons,  the  Cardinal  of  Malines  contented  himself  with  begging 
him  to  unite  with  us  in  preaching  humanity  ; for,  he  added, 

“ we  are  informed  that  the  German  troops  are  shooting  innocent 
Belgian  priests.” 

From  the  very  first  days  of  August,  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted at  Battice,  Vise,  Berneau,  Herve,  and  elsewhere,  but 
we  tried  to  hope  that  they  would  remain  isolated  cases,  and 
knowing  the  very  distinguished  connections  of  Dom  Udefons, 
we  put  great  reliance  on  the  following  declaration,  which  he 
was  good  enough  to  send  us  on  August  lltli  : I am  informed, 

on  the  highest  authority,  that  a formal  order  has  been  given 
bv  the  military  command  to  the  German  soldiers  to  spare,  the 
innocent.  As  regards  the  very  deplorable  fact  that  even  piiests 
have  lost  their  lives,  I would  call  your  Lordships’  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  costumes  of  priests  and  monks  have 
lately  become  objects  of  suspicion  and  offence,  since  French  spies 
have  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  costume  and  even  of  that  of 
nuns,  in  order  to  disguise  their  hostile  intentions.” 

Nevertheless,  the  acts  of  hostility  against  the  innocent  popula- 
tion continued. 

On  August  18th,  1914,  the  Bishop  of  Liege  wrote  to  Com- 
mandant Bayer,  Governor  of  the  town  of  Liege  “ Several 
villages  have  been  destroyed  one  after  the  other  ; important 
people,  among  them  some  priests,  have  been  shot;  others 
have  been  arrested,  and  all  have  protested  their  innocence,  i 
know  the  priests  of  my  diocese  ; I cannot  believe  that  a single 
one  of  them  has  been  guilty  of  acts  of  hostility  towards  German 
soldiers.  I have  visited  several  ambulances  and  I have  seen 
that  the  German  wounded  are  cared  for  there  with  .the  same 
attention  as  the  Belgian.  They  admit  it  themselves.”  " 

No  repto  was  received  to  this  letter. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  German  Emperor  lent 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  scandalous  accusations  of 
which  our  innocent  people  were  the  object.  He  sent  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a telegram,  which, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been  withdrawn  to  this  hour  “ The 


: * See  in  the  annex  the  complete  text  of  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege 

(Annex  I.).  The  protest  was  repeated  on  August  21st  to  General  Kolewe, 
who  had  become  military  governor  of  Liege  ; then  on  August  29th  to  His 
Excellency,  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  Governor  General  of  the  occupied 
provinces  of'  Belgium,  and  residing,  at  this  time,  m the  episcopal  palace  of 

Liege. 
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Belgian  Government  has  publicly  encouraged  the  civilian  popula- 
tion to  take  part  in  this  war,  for  which  it  has  been  long 
carefully  preparing.  The  cruelties  committed  in  the  course  of 
this  guerilla  warfare  by  women  and  even  by  priests  on  doctors  and 
nurses  have  been  such  that  my  Generals  have  been  obliged 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  the  severest  measures  to  punish  the 
guilty  and  to  hinder  the  blood-thirsty  population  from  continuing 
to  commit  these  abominable  crimes.  Several  villages,  and  even 
the  town  of  Louvain,  have  had  to  be  destroyed  (except  the  very 
beautiful  Town  Hall)  for  our  defence  and  the  protection  of  my 
troops.  My  heart  bleeds  when  I see  that  such  measures  are 
rendered  inevitable,  and  when  I think  of  the  numberless  innocent 
people  who  have  lost  their  homes  and  property  in  consequence 
of  the  crimes  in  question.” 

This  telegram  was  posted  up  in  Belgium  by  order  of  the 
German  Government  on  September  11th.  The  very  next  day, 
September  12th,  the  Bishop  of  Namur  asked  for  an  interview 
with  the  military  Governor  of  Namur,  and  protested  against 
the  accusation  which  the  Emperor  sought  to  make  against 
; the  Belgian  clergy.  He  maintained  the  innocence  of  all  the 
membeis  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  shot  or  ill-treated,  and 
declared  that  he  was  himself  ready  to  publish  any  guilty  deeds 

• which  were  in  reality  established. 

The  offer  of  the  Bishop  of  Namur  was  not  accepted,  and  his 

• protest  had  no  result. 

[ Calumny  was  thus  given  a free  course.  The  German  press 
■ fomented  it.  The  organ  of  the  Catholic  Centre,  the  Cologne 
’ Gazette,  rivalled  the  Lutheran  press  in  its  chauvinisms,  and  on 
1 the  day  when  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  (ecclesiastics  and 
e taity  from  Vise,  Aerschot,  Wesemel,  Herent,  Louvain,  and 
“ twenty  other  localities  as  innocent  of  deeds  of  war  or  of  cruelties 
Q as  y°u  an<t  we),  were  taken  prisoners,  led  through  the  stations 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  and  for  hours  were  exhibited 
as  a spectacle  for  the  morbid  curiosity  of  the  Rhenish  metropolis, 
they  had  the  pain  of  finding  that  their  Catholic  brethren  poured 

it  out  as  many  insults  on  them  as  the  Lutherans  of  Celle,  Soltau  ' 
and  Magdebourg. 

r.  Not  a voice  in  Germany  was  raised  in  defence  of  the  victims. 
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The  legend,  which  turned  innocent  into  guilty  and  crime 
into  an  act  of  justice,  thus  gained  credence,  and,  on  May  10th, 
1915,  the  White  Book,  the  official  organ  of  the  German  Empire, 
did  not  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  charges,  and  to  circulate  in 
neutral  countries  these  odious  and  cowardly  lies  : — “ It  is  indisput- 
able that  German  wounded  have  been  robbed,  murdered,  and  even 
frightfully  mutilated  by  the  Belgian  population,  and  that  even 
women  and  young  girls  have  taken  part  in  these  abominations. 
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The  eyes  of  wounded  Germans  have  been  gouged  out,  their 
ears,  noses,  fingers,  and  sexual  organs  cut  off,  or  their  bowels 
opened.  In  other  cases  German  soldiers  have  been  poisoned, 
hanged  from  trees,  sprinkled  with  boiling  liquids,  and  sometimes 
burnt,  so  that  they  have  died  in  frightful  agony.  These  brutish 
proceedings  of  the  population  not  only  violate  the  rules  expressly 
laid  down  by  the  Geneva  Convention  as  to  the  care  and  attention 
due  to  the  enemy  wounded,  but  are  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  laws  of  war  and  of  humanity.  * 

Put  yourselves,  for  a moment,  in  our  place,  dear  Brethren 
in  the  faith  and  priesthood. 

We  know  that  these  shameless  accusations  of  the  Imperial 
Government  are  calumnies  from  end  to  end.  We  know  it,  and 


we  swear  it. 

Now,  your  Government,  to  justify  them,  calls  evidence  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  any  cross-examination. 

Is  it  not  your  duty,  not  only  in  charity,  but  in  strict  justice, 
to  enlighten  yourselves  and  your  Hocks,  and  to  furnish  us  with 
the  opportunity  of  establishing  our  innocence  legally  ? 

You  already  owed  us  this  satisfaction  in  the  name  of  Catholic 
charity  which  is  above  national  struggles  ; you  owe  it  to  us  to-day 
in  strict  justice,  because  a Committee,  which  has  at  least  your 
tacit  approval,  and  is  composed  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
politicians,  scientists  and  theologians  in  Germany,  has  supported 
the  official  accusations,  and  has  intrusted  to  the  pen  of  a Catholic 
priest,  Professor  A.  J.  Rosenberg,  of  Paderborn,  the  tusk  of 
summing  them  up  in  a book,  entitled  The  Lying  Accusations  of 
the  French  Catholics  against  Germany.  It  has  thus  thrown 
upon  Catholic  Germany  the  responsibility  for  the  active  and 
public  propagation  of  the  calumny  against  the  Belgian  people. 

When  the  French  book,  in  reply  to  which  the  German  Catholics 
publish  their  own.  came  out,  their  Eminences,  Cardinal  von 
Hartmann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Cardinal  von  Bet-tinger, 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  felt  impelled  to  send  a telegram  to  their 
Emperor  in  these  terms: — “Revolted  by  the  libels  against  the 
German  Fatherland  and  its  glorious  army,  contained  in  the  work 
The  German  War  and  Catholicism,  we  feel  in  our  hearts  the 
necessity  of  expressing  our  sorrowful  indignation  to  Your  Majesty 
in  the  name  of  all  the  German  Bishops.  We  shall  not  fail  tc 
make  our  complaint  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.” 


Now,  most  reverend  Eminences  and  venerated  colleagues  o: 
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the  German  Episcopacy,  in  our  turn,  we,  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
of  Belgium,  revolted  by  the  calumnies  against  our  Belgian  lane 
and  its  glorious  army,  contained  in  the  Imperial  White  Book 
and  reproduced  in  the  reply  of  the  German  Catholics  to  the  worl 


A 


*Die  Volkerrechtswidrige.  Fiihrung  des  Belgischen  olkskreig 
Denkschrift  (S  4). 
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<of  the  f rench  Catholics,  we  also  feel  impelled  to  express  to  our 
* C>  our  Government,  to  our  army,  and  to  our  country  our 

sorrowful  indignation. 

And,  in  order  that  our  protest  should  not  stand  in  conflict  with 
I jours  without  any  useful  result,  we  ask  you  to  agree  to  help  us  to 
set  up  a tribunal  to  hear  both  sides.  You  will  appoint,  by  virtue 
of  your  office,  as  many  members  as  you  wish  and  such  as  you 
please  to  choose.  Ye  will  appoint  the  same  number— for 
instance,  three  on  each  side.  We  will  join  in  asking  the  Bishops 
of  a neutral  State,  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  or  the  United 
States,  to  choose  us  an  arbitrator,  who  will  preside  over  the 
: sittings  of  the  tribunal. 

You  have  carried  your  complaints  to  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  not  just  that  he  should  hear  your  voice  011I3’. 

\ on  will  be  honest  enough  to  help  us  to  make  ours  heard. 

Both  you  and  we  have  the  same  duty— to  lay  before  His 

■ Holiness  attested  documents  on  which  he  may  be  able  to  found 
: his  decision. 

\ on  are  not  ignorant  of  the  efforts  which  we  have  repeatedly 
1 made,  to  obtain  from  the  Power,  which  is  in  occupation  of  Belgium, 

■ the  establishment  of  a tribunal  of  inquiry. 

1 The  C ardinal  of  Malines,  on  two  occasions,  in  writing.  January 
24th.  1915,  and  February  10th,  1915,  and  the  Bishop  of  Namur, 
in  a letter  to  the  military  Governor  of  his  Province,  April  12th, 
1915  * urged  the  establishment  of  a tribunal  to  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  German  and  Belgian  arbitrators  and  presided 
over  by  a representative  of  a neutral  State. 

Our  solicitations  met  with  an  obstinate  refusal.  Yet  the 
German  authorities  were  careful  to  set  up  inquiries  ; but  they 
wanted  them  to  be  one-sided,  that  is,  without  any  legal  value. 

After  having  refused  the  inquiry  which  the  Cardinal  of  Malines 
asked  for,  the  German  authorities  proceeded  to  various  localities, 
where  priests  had  been  shot  and  peaceable  citizens  massacred 
'oi  made  prisoners,  and  there  took  the  depositions  of  witnesses 
some  of  whom  were  chosen  indiscriminately  and  others  carefully 
selected.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the  presence  of  a representative 
of  the  local  authority,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  German  language, 
and  so  was  obliged  to  accept  and  to  sign  on  trust  the  official 
reports.  They  believed  in  this  way  they  could  form  conclusions 
which  might  afterwards  be  presented  to  the  public  as  the  results 
of  examination  and  cross-examination. 

The  German  inquiry  at  Louvain  in  November,  1914,  was 
conducted  under  these  conditions.  It  is  thus  devoid  of  authority. 

So  it  is  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  you. 


*See  Annex  II. 
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You  will  grant  us  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  the  occupying 
Power  has  refused  us.  You  will  obtain  for  us  from  your  (Govern- 
ment a public  declaration  that  the  witnesses  will  be  asked 
by  you  and  us  to  tell  all  they  know  without  fear  of  reprisals. 
Before  you,  under  the  shelter  of  your  moral  authority,  they 
will  feel  more  secure,  and  will  be  encouraged  to  relate  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  ; the  world  will  have  faith  in  the  Episcopate 
of  our  two  united  countries  ; our  joint  control  will  guarantee  the 
authenticity  of  the  witnesses  and  the  fidelity  of  the  official 
reports.  An  inquiry,  so  conducted,  will  inspire  confidence. 

We  ask  for  this  inquiry,  Your  Eminences  and  venerated 
Colleagues,  above  all,  to  avenge  the  honour  of  the  Belgian  people. 
Slanders  on  the  part  of  your  people  and  its  highest  representatives 
have  violated  it.  You  know,  as  well  as  we,  the  adage  of  theology, 
moral,  human,  Christian  and  Catholic — no  pardon  without  res- 
titution : Non  remittitur  peccatum , nisi  restituatur  ablatum. 

Your  people,  through  the  mouthpiece  of  their  political 
powers  and  highest  moral  authorities,  have  accused  our  fellow 
citizens  of  having  committed  atrocities  and  horrors  upon  wounded 
Germans,  of  which  the  White  Booh  and  the  Catholic  manifesto, 
above  mentioned,  pointed  out  the  details  ; we  oppose  a formal 
denial  to  all  these  accusations,  and  we  ask  to  be  allowed  to  prove 
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the  facts  upon  which  we  found  this  denial. 

In  return,  in  order  to  justify  the  atrocities  committed  in  R 
Belgium  by  the  German  army,  the  political  Power  by  the  very  le 
heading  of  the  White  Book,  Die  Volkerrechtswidrige  Fuhrung  des  p 
Belgischen  Volkskriegs  (The  violation  of  international  law  by  the 
methods  of  war  employed  by  the  Belgian  people),  and  the  , 
hundred  Catholic  signatories  of  the  work,  The  German  War  and  f» 
Catholicism:  a German  reply  to  French  attacks,  affirm  that  the 
German  army  in  Belgium  legitimately  defended  itself  against  if 
a treacherous  organization  of  francs-tireurs.  _ ail 

We  declare  that  nowhere  in  Belgium  was  there  an  organization 
of  francs-tireurs,  and  we  claim  the  right  to  prove  the  truth  ol  uj 
our  assertion  in  the  name  of  our  calumniated  national  honour.  | 
You  will  call  whom  you  wish  before  the  tribunal,  at  whicl 
all  parties  will  be  present.  We  will  invite  to  appear  there  all  the 
priests  of  the  parishes  where  civilians,  priests,  monks,  or  laymei  % 
were  put  to  death  or  threatened  with  death  to  the  cry  of  Man  ha.  p/ 
geschossen  (someone  has  fired).  We  will  ask  all  these  priest  [jj] 
if  you  wish,  to  sign  their  depositions  on  oath,  and  then,  at  tb 
risk  of  maintaining  that  all  the  Belgian  clergy  is  perjured,  yoij 
will  be  obliged  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  this  solemn  am  Jp 
decisive  inquiry,  and  the  civilized  world  will  be  also  unable  t - 


deny  them. 

But,  your  Eminences  and  venerated  Colleagues,  we  shout 
remind  you  that  you  have  the  same  interest  as  ourselves  i 
setting  up  a court  of  honour. 
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For  we,  through  direct  experience,  know  and  declare  that  the 
German  army  gave  itself  up  in  Belgium,  in  a hundred  different 
places,  to  plundering,  incendiarism,  imprisonments,  massacres 
and  sacrileges,  contrary  to  all  justice  and  to  every  sentiment  of 
humanity. 

We  declare  this,  notably  in  the  cases  of  the  communes,  the 
names  of  which  appeared  in  our  Pastoral  Letters  and  in  the 
two  notes  addressed  by  the'  Bishops  of  Namur  and  of  Liege, 
on  October  31st  and  November  1st,  1915,  respectively,  to  His 
!j  ^ohness,  Pope  Benedict  XV.,  to  His  Excellency,  the  Nuncio  at 
Brussels,  and  to  the  ministers  or  representatives  of  neutral 
countries  in  residence  at  Brussels.* 

Fifty  innocent  priests  and  thousands  of  innocent  Catholics 
were  put  to  death  ; hundreds  of  others,  whose  lives  have  been 
'j  saved  by  circumstances  independent  of  the  will  of  their  persecutors, 
were  in  danger  of  death  ; thousands  of  innocent  persons,  with 
no  previous  trial,  were  imprisoned;  many  of  them  underwent 
months  of  detention,  and,  when  they  were  released,  the  most 
minute  questioning,  to  which  they  were  submitted,  revealed  no 
ij guilt  in  any  of  them. 

These  crimes  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance. 

^ *n  formulating  these  denunciations,  we  are  calumniating 
the  German  army,  or,  if  the  military  authority  had  just  reasons 
lor  commanding  or  permitting  those  acts  which  we  call  criminal 
fit  is  to  the  honour  and  the  national  interest  of  Germany  to  confute 
us.  So  long  as  German  justice  is  denied,  we  claim  the  right  and 
the  uuty  of  denouncing  what,  in  all  sincerity,  we  consider  as  a 
grave  attack  on  justice  and  on  our  honour. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  at  the  sitting  on 
August  4th,  declared  that  the  invasion  of  Luxembourg  and  of 
Belgium  was  “ contrary  to  the  principles  of  international  law.” 
He  recogmiied  that,  “ in  disregarding  the  rightful  protestations 
3i  the  Governments  of  Luxembourg  and  of  Belgium,  he  com- 
inffted  a wrong  which  he  promised  to  make  good.”  The  Pope 
a aiding  intentionally  to  Belgium,  as  well  as  condescending  to 
write  m that  sense  to  the  Minister,  Monsieur  van  der  Heuvel,  bv 
Qis  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Secretary  of  State,  pronounced 
;,n  . 3 Vousistorial  address  of  January  22nd,  1915,  this  irrevocable 
tecision  ” It  appertains  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whom  God  has 
set  up  as  sovereign  interpreter  and  avenger  of  ‘ eternal  law,’  to 

iroclaim,  before  all  things,  that  no  one  can  for  any  reason  whatever 
uolate  justice. 

Since  then,  however,  politicians  and  casuists  have  attempted 
o evade  or  to  weaken  those  decisive  words.  In  their  reply  to 
ie  uench  Catholics,  the  German  Catholics  indulge  in  the 

-n  *See  Annex  III. 
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same  paltry  subtleties,  and  would  like  to  prove  them  by  a 
fact  They  have  at  their  disposal  two  testimonies  : one,  anony  - 
mous, from  someone  who  said  he  saw  on  July  26th,  some  French 
officers  on  the  Boulevard  Anspach,  at  Brussels,  m conversation 
with  some  Belgian  officers  ; the  other  was  from  a certain  Gustave 
Lochard,  of  Rimogne,  who  deposes  that  " two  regiments  of 
French  dragopns,  the  28th  and  the  30th  and  a battery  crossed 
the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  evening  of  July  31st,  1.114,  and 
remained  entirely  on  Belgian  soil  for  the  whole  following  week. 

Now  the  Belgian  Government  declare  “ that  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  no  French  troop,  however  small,  had  entered 
Belgium.”  And  they  add,  “ There  is  no  honest  evidence  which 

can  confute  this  assertion. 

The  Government  of  our  King  therefore  declare  the  statement 
of  the  German  Catholics  to  be  an  error. 

Here  we  have  a question  of  paramount  importance,  both 
political  and  moral,  on  which  it  is  our  duty  to  enlighten  the 
public  conscience. 

But  if,  nevertheless,  you  decline  the  examination  of  this 
general  question,  we  would  ask  you,  at  any  rate,  to  attempt  to 
check  the  evidence  upon  which  the  German  Catholics  have  relied 
as  decisive  against  us.  The  deposition  of  this  Gustave  Lochard 
rests  on  facts  easy  to  check.  The  German  Catholics  will  be  anxious 
to  clear  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  error  and  will  make  it  a duty 
to  their  consciences  to  retract,  if  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deceived  to  our  prejudice. 

We  are  well  aware  that  you  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  the 
regiments  whose  discipline,  honesty  and  religious  faith  you  say 
vou  know,  could  have  allowed  themselves  to  commit  the  inhuman 
deeds  with  which  we  reproach  them.  You  want  to  persuade 
yourselves  that  it  is  not  so,  because  it  cannot  be  so. 

And,  constrained  by  the  evidence,  we  reply  to  you  that  it  car 
be,  because  it  is. 

In  face  of  facts  no  presumption  holds  good. 

For  you,  as  for  us,  there  is  only  one  issue  : the  proof  o 
the  facts  by  a commission  whose  impartiality  is,  and  appear 
to  all,  unimpeachable. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  your  feelings. 

Pray  believe  that  we  also  respect  the  spirit  of  discipline,  c 
industry  and  of  faith  of  which  we  had  so  often  received  proof 
and  witnessed  the  manifestations  amongst  your  fellow  country 
men  Very  many  are  the  Belgians,  who  confess  to-day  tli 
bitterness  of  their  deception.  But  they  have  lived  through  th 
sinister  events  of  August  and  September.  In  spite  oi  themsc  \ t 
the  truth  has  overcome  their  most  deeply  rooted  impressions.  T1 
fact  is  no  longer  to  be  denied— Belgium  has  suffered  martyrdon 
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When  foreigners  from  neutral  countries — Amerioans,  Dutch, 
Swiss,  Spaniards — question  us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
| German  invasion  was  conducted,  and  when  we  tell  them  of  certain 
scenes  to  the  horror  of  which,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  testify,  we  strive  to  lessen  the  impression,  which  the 
narrative  would  make,  feeling  that  the  naked  truth  passes  the 
bounds  of  credibility. 

Nevertheless,  when,  in  presence  of  the  whole  evidence,  you 
have  been  able  to  analyse  the  causes,  both  remote  and  immediate, 
of  what  one  of  your  generals  (in  face  of  the  ruins  of  the  little  village 
of  Schaffen-lez-Diest,  and  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  pastor  of  the 
parish)  called  “ a tragic  error  ” ; when  you  have  heard  of 
the  influences  which  your  soldiers  were  under  at  the  moment 
they  entered  Belgium,  in  the  intoxication  of  their  first  successes, 

: the  a priori  unlikelihood  of  the  truth  will  appear  to  you,  as  to  us, 

' less  of  a stumbling-block. 

Above  all,  Your  Eminences  and  venerated  Colleagues,  do  not 
i allow  yourselves  to  be  kept  back  by  the  empty  pretext  that  an 
| inquiry  to-day  would  be  premature. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  might  say  so,  on  our  side,  because 
at  the  present  hour  the  inquiry  would  take  place  under  conditions 
unfavourable  to  us.  Our  population  has  been  in  truth  so  deeply 
s terrified,  the  prospect  of  reprisals  is  still  so  threatening,  that  the 
i witnesses,  whom  we  shall  call  before  a tribunal,  consisting  partly 
of  Germans,  will  hardly  dare  to  tell  the  complete  truth. 

But  there  are  decisive  reasons  against  any  delay. 

The  first,  which  will  most  directly  touch  your  hearts,  is  that 
i we  are  the  weak  and  you  are  the  strong.  You  would  not  wish 
to  abuse  your  power  over  us. 

Public  opinion  ordinarily  is  with  him  who  first  makes  himself 
master  of  it. 

Now,  while  you  have  complete  freedom  to  inundate  neutral 
countries  with  your  publications,  we  are  imprisoned  and  reduced 
to  silence.  We  are  hardly  allowed  to  raise  our  voices  inside  our 
churches  ; the  sermons  in  them  are  censored,  that  is  to  say, 
travestied  by  hired  spies  ; conscientious  protests  are  styled 
revolt  against  public  authority  ; our  writings  are  stopped  on 
the  frontier,  like  an  article  of  contraband.  You  alone  enjoy 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  pen,  and  if  you  are  willing,  through 
a spirit  of  charity  and  justice,  to  procure  a little  of  the  same 
freedom  for  the  accused  Belgians  and  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  themselves,  it  is  for  you  to  come  to  their  aid 
at  the  first  possible  moment.  The  old  legal  maxim,  “Audiatur  et 
altera  pars"  is  inscribed,  it  is  said,  above  many  German  law 
courts.  In  any  case,  with  you  as  with  us,  it  embodies  the  law 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  episcopal  courts,  and  in  your  case,  too, 
no  doubt  as  in  ours,  it  is  current  in  the  popular  tongue,  under 
this  image  : He,  who  hears  only  one  bell,  hears  only  one  sound.” 
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Perhaps  you  will  say  : “ It,  is  past,  forget  it.  Instead  of 
throwing  oil  on  the  fire,  rather  turn  your  minds  to  forgiveness 
and  unite  your  efforts  with  those  of  the  occupying  Power,  which 
asks  only  to  stanch  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  Belgian 

people.”  . 

Your  Eminences  and  dear  Colleagues,  do  not  add  irony  to 

injustice. 

Have  we  not  suffered  enough  ? Have  we  not  been,  are  we 
not  yet,  tortured  cruelly  enough  \ 

It  is  past,  say  you,  resign  yourselves,  forget. 

Past  ! But  all  the  wounds  are  bleeding  ! There  is  not 
one  honest  heart  which  does  not  swell  with  indignation.  ^ When  i 
we  hear  our  Government  say  in  the  face  of  the  world  : “ He  is 
twice  guiity  who,  after  having  violated  the  rights  of  another, 
still  attempts,  with  the  most  audacious  cynicism,  to  justify 
himself  by  imputing  to  his  victim  faults  which  he  has  never 
committed,”  our  good  folk  stifle  their  curses  only  by  force. 
Only  yesterday,  a countryman  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Malines 
learnt  that  his  son  had  fallen  on  the  battlefield.  A priest  was 
consoling  him.  The  good  man  replied  : Oh  ! him,  I give 

him  to  the  country.  But  my  eldest,  they  took  him  from  me, 

the , and  foully  buried  him  in  a ditch.” 

How  do  you  think  that  we  could  obtain  a sincere  word  of 
resignation  and  of  pardon  from  these  poor  creatures  who  have 
known  all  these  tortures  as  long  as  those,  who  have  made  them 
suffer,  refuse  to  admit  it,  or  to  utter  a word  of  regret,  or  a promise  n 

of  reparation  ? , 

Germany  cannot  now  restore  to  us  the  blood  which  she  lias 

shed,  the  innocent  lives  which  her  arms  have  destroyed  ; but  it  is 
in  her  power  to  restore  to  the  Belgian  people  its  honour  which 
she  has  violated  or  permitted  to  be  violated. 

We  ask  this  restitution  from  you — you  who  stand  first  among  ] 
the  representatives  of  Christian  morality  in  the  church  of  Germany: 
There  is  something  more  profoundly  sad  than  political  divisions  i 
and  material  disasters.  It  is  the  hatred  which  injustice,  real  , 
or  supposed,  stores  up  in  so  many  hearts  created  to  love  one 
another.  Is  it  not  upon  us,  the  pastors  of  our  people,  that  the 
duty  lies  of  helping  to  get  rid  of  these  bad  feelings,  and  of  re-1  ( 
establishing  on  its  foundations  of  justice,  to-day  so  shaken,  the 
union  in  love  of  all  the  children  of  the  great  Catholic  family  i 
The  occupying  Power  speaks  and  writes  of  its  intention  to 
stanch  our  wounds. 

But  in  the  tribunal  of  the  world  intention  is  judged  by  action 

Now  all  that  we  poor  Belgians,  who  submit  for  a time  to  thi  . 
domination  of  the  Empire,  know,  is  that  the  Power  which  ha: 
staked  its  honour  to  govern  us  according  to  Internationa 
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Law  codified  in  the  Hague  Convention,  is  ignoring  its  engage- 
ments. We  are  not  speaking  of  particular  abuses  committed 
against  individuals  or  communes,  the  character  of  which  can 
only  be  estimated  by  an  investigation  made  after  hearing  both 
sides  at  the  end  of  this  war.  We  are  considering  at  present  only 
acts  of  the  Government  established  by  its  official  documents, 
posted  up  on  the  walls  of  our  towns,  and  consequently  involving 
directly  its  responsiblity  beyond  any  possible  question. 

Now  the  breaches  of  the  Hague  Convention,  since  the  date 
of  the  occupation  of  our  provinces,  are  numerous  and  flagrant. 
We  set  them  out  here  under  headings  and  we  shall  provide, 
in  an  Annex,*  the  proof  of  our  allegations.  The  following 
are  the  chief  breaches  : — 

Collective  punishments  imposed  on  account  of  in- 
dividual acts,  contrary  to  Article  50  of  the  Hague 
Convention  ; 

Compulsory  labour  for  the  enemy,  contrary  to  Article  52  ; 

New  taxes,  in  violation  of  Articles  48,  49  and  52  ; 

Abuse  of  requisitions  in  kind,  in  violation  of  Article  52  ; 

Disregard  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  country,  contrary 
to  Article  43. 

These  violations  of  International  Law,  which  aggravate 
our  unhappy  lot  and  increase  the  ferments  of  revolt  and  hatred 
in  hearts  usually  peaceable  and  kindly  disposed,  would  not  be 
continued  if  those  who  commit  them  did  not  feel  that  they  were 
supported,  if  not  by  the  positive  approbation,  at  least  by  the 
complacent  silence  of  all  those  wdio  form  public  opinion  in  their 
own  country. 

Again  then,  we  confidently  appeal  to  your  charity  ; we  are 
the  weak,  you  are  the  strong  ; come  and  judge  whether  it  is  still 
permissible  for  you  to  refuse  your  aid. 

There  are,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  by  members  of  the  Catholic  Episcopate, 
arguments  of  a general  kind. 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  this.  The  spectacle  which 
our  divisions  afford  to  the  world  is  disconcerting  ; it  is  an  occasion 
of  scandal  to  it,  and  awakens  in  it  blasphemous  thoughts. 

Our  people  do  not  understand  how  you  can  be  unaware  of 
the  two-fold  flagrant  iniquity  that  has  been  inflicted  on  Belgium — - 
the  violation  of  our  neutrality  and  the  inhuman  conduct  of  your 
soldiers — or  how,  knowing  it,  you  can  refrain  from  raising  your 
voice  to  condemn  it,  and  to  dissociate  yourselves  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  ought  to  scandalize  your  population, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  the  role  ascribed  by  your  Press  to 


* See  Annex  IV. 
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the  Belgian  clergy,  and  to  a nation  over  which,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  it  is  well  known  that  a Catholic  Government  has  ruled. 
“ Take  care,”  said  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  to  his  clergy,  no 
later  than  the  21st  September,  1914,  “ these  charges  which  the 
Press  is  circulating  against  priests,  monks  and  nuns  of  Catholic 
1 nations  are  making  a rift  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
on  German  soil,  and  the  religious  future  of  the  Empire  is 
imperilled.* * 

The  campaign  of  calumnies  against  our  clergy  and  our  people 
has  not  slackened.  Erzberger,  a deputy  of  the  Centre,  seems 
to  have  taken  upon  himself  to  increase  it.  In  Belgium  itself, 
in  the  Cathedral'  of  Antwerp,  on  the  sixteenth  Sunday  after 
Whitsuntide,  one  of  your  priests,  Heinrich  Mohr,  dared  to  declare 
from  the  pulpit  of  truth  to  the  Catholic  soldiers  of  your  army  : 
“ Official  documents  have  informed  us  how  the  Belgians  have 
hanged  German  soldiers  on  trees,  sprinkled  them  with  boiling 
liquid  and  burnt  them  alive. ”f 


* Denn  es  handelt  sicli  bei  solchen  Geriichten  nicht  nur  um  die  Ehre 
von  Konfratres,  sondern  auch  um  Gefahrdung  heiliger  Interessen  des 
Katholischen  Volkes  im  Deutschland.  Sind  doch  solche  Geriichte  dazu 
angetan,  das  friedliche  Verhaltnis  unter  den  Angehorigen  der  verschiedenen 
Konfessionen  langsam  zu  untergraben,  Mistrauen  gegen  den  Klerus 
iiberhaupt  hervorzurufen  und  unter  den  in  der  Diaspora  lebend-en 
Katholiken  tiefe  Verstimmung  und  Verwirrung  anzurichten.  Daher 
ist  es  fur  den  Diasporapfarrer  doppelt  notwendig,  gegenuber  den  ia  seiner 
Gemeinde  etwa  umlaufenden  Verdachtigungen  des  Ivlerus  besonders 
Wachsam  zu  sein. 

Dr.  Adolf  Bertram,  Bischof  von  Hildesheim  : Wachsamkeit  gegenuber 
Verdachtigungen  des  Klerus. 

* ("For  in  such  rumours  it  is  not  only  a question  of  the  honour  of 
colleagues,  but  also  the  endangering  of  the  holy  interests  of  the  Catholics  in 
Germany.  These  rumours,  indeed,  are  calculated  to  undermine  slowly  the 
peaceful'  relations  between  the  members  of  the  different  faiths,  to  bring 
about  mistrust,  particularly  towards  the  clergy,  and  to  cause  deep  vexation 
and  confusion  amongst  Catholics  in  non-Catholic  countries.  For  this  reason 
it  is  particularly  important  for  the  priest  in  non-Catliolic  countries  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  the  insinuations  which  may  be  current  in  his  parish 

with  regard  to  the  clergy.”  . . 

Dr.  Adolf  Bertram,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim  : Vigilance  as  to  insinua- 
tions as  regards  the  clergy. 

t Man  hat  in  den  Amtlichen  Berichten  entsetzliche  Dinge  gelesen.  . . 

Wie  die  Belgier  deutsche  Soldaten  an  den  Baumen  aufhangten,  rnit 
heizem  Teer  Verbruhten  und  lebendig  anzundeten.  Feldfiredigt  auf  dem 
16e”  Sonntag  nach  Pfingstern  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Mohr.  Le  sermon  a ete 
publie  dans  le  periodique  : Die  Stimme  der  Heimat,  No.  34,  Freiburg  ki 

Br.  1915.  Herder.  _.  , . 

("We  have  read  horrible  things  in  the  official  reports  : how  the  Belgians 
hanged  German  soldiers  on  the  trees,  and  scalded  them  with  hot  tar  and 
burnt  them  alive.”  A sermon  on  the  16th  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide, 
by  Heinrich  Mohr,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces.  The  sermon  has  been  published 
in  the  periodical.  The  Voice  oj  Home,  No.  34,  Freiburg  in  Br.  1915.  Herder.”) 


There  is  only  one  means  of  stopping  these  calumnies,  and  that 
is  to  bring  the  whole  truth  to  the  light  of  clay,  and  to  condemn 
the  true  culprits  publicly  by  religious  authority. 

There  is  another  source  of  scandal  for  honest  men,  believers 
or  non-believers,  in  the  habit  of  giving  prominence  to  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  which  Catholic  interests  would  derive 
from  the  success  either  of  the  Triple  Alliance  or  of  the  Quadruple 
Entente.  Professor  Schrors,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,*  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  devote  his  leisure  to  these  alluring 
calculations. 

The  religious  results  of  the  war  are  the  secret  of  God,  and 
none  of  us  is  in  the  Divine  confidence. 

But  there  is  a higher  question  than  that — the  question  of 
morality,  of  right,  of  honour. 

“ Seek  ye  first,"  said  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Gospel,  “ the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

Do  your  duty,  come  what  may  ! 

Also  we  bishops  at  this  present  moment  have  a m-oral  duty, 
and  therefore  a religious  one,  which  takes  precedence  of  all  others, 
that  of  searching  out  and  proclaiming  the  truth. 

Did  not  Christ,  whose  disciples  and  ministers  we  have  the 
glorious  honour  to  be,  say  : '‘For  this  cause  came  I into  the 
world  that  I should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth. ”f  Ego  ad  hoc 
vem  in  mundum,  ut  testimonium  perhibeam  verilati. 

On  the  solemn  day  of  our  episcopal  consecration,  we  vowed 
to  God  and  the  Catholic  Church  never  to  forsake  the  truth,  to  yield 
neither  to  ambition  nor  to  fear  when  it  should  be  necessary  to 
shew  our  love  for  it.  1 eritatem  diligat,  neque  earn  unquam  desera, t 
aut  laudibus  aid  tirnore  superatus . j 

We  have,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  our  vocation,  a common 
ride  and  a ground  of  sympathy.  Confusion  reigns  in  men’s  minds  ; 
what  some  call  light,  others  designate  as  darkness  ; what  is  good 
to  one  is  bad  to  another.  We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  tribunal 
of  impartial  inquiry  to  which  we  have  the  honour  of  inviting 
your  delegates,  will  help  to  dissipate  more  than  one  uncertainty  : 
Aon  ponat  lucern  tenebras,  nec  tenebras  htcern  ; non  dicat. 
malum  bmium,  nec  bonum  malum.  With  all  the  warmth  of 
hL  prayers,  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  calls  for  peace  ; in  the 
last  letter  he  deigned  to  address  to  you  at  Fulda,  after  your 
last  meeting,  he  urged  you — he  urges  us  all — to  long  for  it  with 
him.  But  he  desires  it  only  if  it  is  based  on  respect  for  the  rights 


tdc?  K y if g und  dev  Katholizismus,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Schrors 
of  Catholic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
t St.  John  xviii.  37. 

X Pontificate  Romanian  : de  consecratioae  electi  inepiscopura. 
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and  dignity  of  nations.*  Bum  votis  omnibus  pacem  expetimus, 
atque  earn  quiclem  pacem  quae  et  justitiae  sit  opus  et  populorum 
congruat  dignitati. 

We  shall  respond  then  to  the  desire  of  our  common  Father 
bv  working  together  to  cause  Truth  to  shine  forth  and  triumph, 
Truth  on  which  must  rest  justice,  the  honour  of  nations  and  at 
length  peace. 

We  are.  Your  Eminences  and  Venerated  Colleagues,  your 
respectful  servants  and  brothers  in  devotion. 

D.  J.  CARD.  MERCIER,  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

§ ANTOINE,  Bishop  of  Ghent. 

§ GUSTAVE  J.,  Bishop  of  Bruges. 

THOMAS  LOUIS,  Bishop  of  Namur. 

MARTIN,  HUBERT,  Bishop  of  Liege. 

AMEDEE  CROOIJ,  Bishop  Designate  of  Tournai. 


* Acta  Apostolicce  Sedis — Vol.  VII.,  October  6th,  1915. 

§ The  Belgian  Bishops  unanimously  decided  to  address  a joint  letter 
to  the  German  Bishops/  They  have  one  and  all  knowledge  of  the  scheme 
of  the  present  letter  and  have  given  their  adherence  to  it ; but,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  Bishops  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  submit  to  them  this  letter  as  it  was  finally  drawn 
up,  and  obtain  their  signatures  to  it. 
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ANNEX  I. 

A letter  addressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Liege,  to  Commandant 
Bayer,  Governor  of  Liege,  under  date  of  August  18th,  1914. 
Monsieur  le  Commandant, 

I address  myself  to  you  as  a man  and  a Christian,  and  entreat 
you  to  put  an  end  to  the  executions  and  reprisals.  I have  been 
informed  time  after  time  that  several  villages  have  been  destroyed, 
that  persons  of  note,  some  of  whom  were  priests,  have  been  shot ; 
that  others  have  been  arrested,  and  that  all  have  protested  their 
innocence.  As  for  such  as  are  priests  in  my  diocese,  I cannot 
believe  that  a single  one  has  been  guilty  of  acts  of  hostility 
towards  German  soldiers.  I have  visited  several  field-hospitals, 
and  I have  seen  that  the  wounded  Germans  there  are  cared  for 
with  the  same  attention  as  the  Belgians.  They  admit  it  them- 
selves. If  soldiers  of  the  Belgian  army,  stationed  at  the  outposts, 
fired  on  the  Germans  entering  Belgium,  is  that  a crime  to  be 
imputed  to  the  civilian  population  ? And  even  if  some  civilians 
had  helped  the  soldiers  to  drive  back  German  scouts,  can  the 
entire  population,  women,  children,  and  priests,  he  held  responsible 
for  it  ? 

But  I do  not  wish  to  discuss  past  acts ; I only  ask  you,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  humanity,  to  prevent  reprisals  upon  un- 
offending populations.  These  reprisals  can  have  no  useful  end, 
but  will  drive  the  population  to  despair.  I shall  be  happy  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  you,  for  I am  confident  that  you,  like 
myself,  wish  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war  rather  than  to  increase 
them. 

At  the  last  moment  I hear  that  the  Cure  of  R.  has  been 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Chartreuse.  I do  not  know  of  what 
he  is  accused,  but  I do  know  that  he  is  incapable  of  committing 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  your  soldiers  : he  *is  a good  priest, 
gentle  and  charitable.  I will  be  answerable  for  him,  and  I beg 
you  to  restore  him  to  his  parish. 

Yours,  etc., 

{Signed)  M.  H.  RUTTEN, 

Bishop  of  Liege. 

This  letter  received  no  acknowledgment,  but  the  same 
protests  were  renewed,  on  August  21st,  to  General  von  Kolowe, 
who  had  meanwhile  become  military  governor  of  Liege. 

The  same  protests,  strongly  put  and  energetically  urged, 
were  renewed  on  August  29th  in  an  interview  with  the  Governor- 
General  of  occupied  Belgium,  von  der  Golz  Pasha,  then 
residing  in  the  episcopal  palace  with  his  staff. 

{Signed)  M.  H.  RUTTEN, 

Bishop  of  Liege. 
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ANNEX  II. 

This  Annex  contains  : — 

1.  A letter  from  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Mercier,  Archbishop 
of  M alines,  to  the  Kreischef  of  the  district  of  Malines,  under 
date  January  24th,  1915. 

2.  A communication  from  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  of 
Malines,  forwarded  to  the  General  Government  through  the 
agency  of  Adjutant  von  Elemming,  under  date  Febiuary  10th, 

3.  A letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Namur,  to  the  Military 
Governor  of  Namur,  under  date  April  12th,  1915. 

4.  A note  referring  to  a partial  enquiry  made  by  an  Austrian 
priest  appointed  by  the  Wiener  Priester  Verein.  . 

5.  Correspondence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Malines  with  His 
Excellency  the  German  Governor-General  on  the  question  of 
outrages  suffered  by  the  nuns. 

1.  In  his  pastoral  letter  of  Christmas,  1914,  the  Cardinal  ot 
Malines  published  the  names  of  the  innocent  priests  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  German  troops. 

Count  von  Wengersky,  Kreischef  of  the  District  of  Malines, 
wrote  to  the  Cardinal  on  January  20th  as  follows 

The  Kreischef  Tgb.  No.  268/11. 

Malines,  January  20th,  1915. 


To  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines, 

According  to  a newspaper  notice  several  innocent  priests 
are  stated  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  the  diocese  of  Malines. 

In  order  that  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot  may  I beg  Tour 
Eminence  to  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  whether  any  priests, 
and,  if  so,  which,  have  been  put  to  death,  being  innocent,  in  the 
diocese  of  Malines. 

I am  very  anxious  to  learn  what  circumstances  have  led  up 
to  this,  which  troops  prove  to  be  concerned,  and  on  which  days 
it  happened.* 

The  Kreischef, 

(Signed)  WENGERSKY, 

nnlnn.pl. 


* Der  Kreischef  Tgb.  No.  268/11.  . Mecheln  den  20.  1-1915: 

An  Seine  Eminenz  den  Kardmal  Erzbischol 

von  Mecheln. 

Nach  einer  Zeitungsnotiz  sollen  in  dem  Bistum  Mecheln  mehrere 

Priester  unschuldig  getotet  worden  sein.  . _ . 

Um  eine  Nachforschung  einleiten  zu  konnen,  bitte  ich  Luer  Eminenz 
tim  gefallige  Mitteilung,  ob  and  welche  Priester  des  Bistums  Mecheln 
unschuldig  getotet  worden  sind. 

Es  ware  mir  sehr  erwunscht,  zu  erfahren,  welche  Umstande  hierzu 
gefuhrt  haben,  welche  Truppen  eventuell  in  Betracht  kommen,  un  - 

In  welchen  Tagen  dieses  geschehen  ist.  . 

Der  Kreischef, 

/Gez.)  WENGERSKY, 
Oberst, 
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The  Cardinal  replied  as  follows  to  Count  von  Wengersky  : 

The  Palace  of  the  Archbishop, 

Malines.  January  24 th,  1915. 

M.  le  Kreischef, 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
268/11,  dated  January  20th,  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
address  to  me. 

I he  names  of  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  diocese  of  Malines, 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  put  to  death  by  the  German  troops, 
are  as  follows  : Dupierreux,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  ; Brother 
Sebastien  Allard,  of  the  Society  of  St.  Joseph  ; Brother  Candide, 
of  the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity  ; Father 
Vincent,  Conventual;  Carette,  a professor  ; Lombaerts,  Goris, 
de  Clerck,  Dergent,  Wouters,  Van  Bladel,  cures. 

At  Christmas  time  I was  not  perfectly  certain  what  had  been 
the  fate  of  the  cure  of  Herent.  Since  then  his  dead  body  has 
been  discovered  at  Louvain  and  identified. 

Other  figures  quoted  in  my  pastoral  letter  must  be  increased 
to-day.  Thus  for  Aerschot  I gave  the  number  of  victims  as  91. 
Xow  the  total  number  of  bodies  of  natives  of  Aerschot  which 
have  been  exhumed  had  risen  a few  days  ago  to  143.  But  this 
is  not  the  moment  to  dwell  upon  these  particular  cases  ; the 
proper  place  to  give  an  account  of  them  will  be  at  the  enquiry  of 
which  you  give  me  hopes. 

It  will  be  a consolation  to  me  to  have  full  light  thrown  upon 
the  events  which  I was  compelled  to  mention  in  my  Pastoral 
Letter  and  on  others  of  the  same  nature. 

But  it  is  essential  that  the  results  of  this  enquiry  should  be 
made  plain  to  all  upon  indisputable  authority. 

To  ensure  this,  I have  the  honour  to  propose  to  you,  M.  Le 
Comte,  and,  through  your  kind  intervention,  to  the  German 
authorities,  that  the  commission  of  enquiry  should  be  composed 
in  equal  numbers  of  German  representatives  and  of  Belgian 
magistrates,  chosen  by  our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  presided  over 
by  a representative  of  a neutral  country.  I venture  to  hope 
that  his  Excellency,  the  United  States  Minister,  would  not  refuse 
to  accept  this  chairmanship,  or  to  entrust  it  to  a representative 
of  his  own  choice. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

M.  le  Kreischef, 

{Signed)  D.  J.  CARDINAL  MERCIER, 

_ . Archbishop  of  Malines. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  von  Wengersky,  Kreischef,  Malines. 

This  request  met  with  no  reply. 

2.  On  February  10th,  1915,  Adjutant  von  Flemming  called  at 
the  Palace  of  Malines,  in  the  name  of  the  Kreischef,  to  repeat 
verbally  the  questions  to  which  the  Cardinal  had  already  replied 
m writing  in  his  letter*  of  January  24th.  The  Cardinal  informed 
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the  Adjutant  that  questions  of  this  nature  must  be  formulated 
and  answered  in  writing.  In  consequence,  he  drew  up,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  questions  of  the  Kreischef  and  the  replies 
which  they  admitted  of,  and  the  document  was  then  signed  by 
the  Adjutant  and  the  Cardinal  of  Malin.es. 

The  Palace  of  the  Archbishop,  Malines. 

Monsieur  1’ Adjutant  von  Flemming  asks  me,  in  the  name  of 


the  General  Government  : — 

1.  Which  are  the  communes  where  priests  have  been 

shot. 

2.  Which  troops  put  them  to  death  and  on  what  day. 

3.  Whether  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  maintains  that 
these  priests  were  innocent. 

1 . The  names  of  the  communes  have  been  already 
printed  in  my  Pastoral  Letter  of  Christmas,  1914,  on 
page  65. 

2.  The  German  Staff  is  in  a better  position  than  any 
one  else  to  know  what  troops  were  occupying  a commune 
on  any  particular  day.  The  populations  easily  recognize 
the  German  uniform,  but  do  not  distinguish,  for  the  most 
part,  the  regiments  which  compose  the  army. 

3.  My  personal  and  reasoned  conviction  is  that  the 
priests  whose  names  I have  quoted  were  innocent.  But, 
as  a matter  of  law,  it  is  not  for  us  to  establish  their  innocence; 
it  is  for  the  military  authorities  who  have  treated  them 
with  this  severity  to  establish  their  guilt. 

Witnesses  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  a one-sided 
committee  will  generally  be  afraid  or  telling  the  whole  truth. 
This  can  only  be  fully  known  and  universally  accepted  on  the 
condition  that  a mixed  commission  should  be  formed  to  collect 
it  and  to  guarantee  its  impartiality  and  exactitude. 

Also  I can  only  repeat  for  the  third  time  my  pioposal  for 
a mixed  Commission,  composed  partly  of  German  magistrates 
and  partly  of  Belgian  magistrates,  whose  work  it  would  be  to 
throw  full  light  on  those  facts,  concerning  which  the  General 
Government  most  properly  desires  to  institute  an  inquiry.  In 
order  to  give  all  desirable  authority  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry, 
if  is  of  importance  that  the  tribunal  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
representative  of  a neutral  State. 

Given  at  Malines,  February  10th , 1915. 

[Signed)  D.  J.  CARDINAL  MERCIER, 

Archbishop  of  Malines. 

(Signed)  VON  FLEMMING, 
Rittmeister  und  Adjutant  des  Ivreischefs  in  Mecheln. 

This  letter  remained  without  reply.  


* The  proposal  was  formulated  a first  time  in  writing  on  January  24th, 
and  repeated  verbally  on  February  8th,  by  Monsignor  van  Roey,  Vicar 
General,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  Commandatur  at  Malines. 
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3.  On  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  a confidential  letter 
from  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War  to  the  High  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Namur  published  a reply  to  that  document  on 
April  12th,  1915. 

But  the  military  governor  of  Namur  disputed  the  assertions 
contained  in  the  bishop’s  reply,  without,  however,  entering  into 
any  particulars. 

The  latter  maintained  his  statements,  and  added  : “ In  con- 
sideration of  the  difference  of  views  which  separates  us,  there 
is  only  one  way  of  bringing  the  facts  to  the  light  and  before  the 
eyes  of  every  one,  namely,  to  entrust  their  examination  to.  the 
commission  of  inquiry  which  I have  proposed.  I am  confident 
that  Your  Excellency  will  agree  with  this,  and  will  recommend 
the  suggestion  to  the  Governor-General.” 

( Signed ) T.  L.,  Bishop  of  Namur. 

The  proposal  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Namur  received  no 
reply. 

4.  A priest  accredited  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Piffl,  Prince 
Archbishop  of  Vienna,  made  an  inquiry  in  Belgium  in  the  name 
of  the  Wiener  Prie.ster  Verein.  The  results  of  this  incomplete 
inquiry  were  published  in  the  Tijcl,  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  the 
Politiken,  of  Copenhagen.  They  are  overwhelmingly  against 
the  German  military  authorities.  But,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, the  German  and  Austrian  newspapers  abstained  from 
bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  readers. 

5.  Before  closing  this  Annex  relating  to  the  inquiries,  we  have 
to  correct  a mistake. 

In  their  reply  to  the  French  Catholics,  the  German  Catholics 
speak  of  the  outrages  upon  the  nuns,  and  write  : “ The  German 
Governor-General  in  Belgium  has  addressed  the  Belgian  bishops 
on  this  subject.  . . . The  Archbishop  of  Malines  has  allowed  it 
to  be  known  that  he  could  furnish  no  exact  information  as  to  any 
case  whatever  of  the  outrages  upon  nuns  in  his  diocese.” 

This  last  phrase  is,  in  substance,  correct,  but  gives  a wrong 
impression  to  the  casual  reader.  What  I wrote  to  the  Governor- 
General  was,  that  I could  furnish  him  with  no  exact  information, 
because  my  conscience  forbade  me  to  hand  over  to  a tribunal  of 
any  kind  the  information  (alas  ! very  precise)  in  my  possession. 
Outrages  have  been  committed  upon  nuns.  I think  they  are, 
fortunately,  not  numerous,  but  to  my  knowledge  there  have 
been  several.  Since  the  Governor-General  has  thought  himself  - 
entitled  to  give  the  public  an  extract  from  the  reply  I had  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  him  on  this  delicate  subject,  it  is  my 
duty  to  reproduce  here  the  entire  text  of  our  correspondence. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  March  30th,  1915,  written  tc 
me  by  the  Governor-General  : — 
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Brussels,  March  30th,  1915. 

The  Governor  General  of  Belgium. 

Your  Eminence, 

A serious  reproach  has  of  late  been  repeatedly  made  in  the 
foreign  press,  together  with  a number  of  other  charges,  which 
for  the  most  part  have  already  been  proved  incorrect,  that 
German  soldiers  on  the  march  through  Belgium  did  not  hesitate 
to  assault  Belgian  nuns. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out,  as  to  this,  that  such  misdeeds 
(in  case  they  should  prove  true)  would  certainly  incur  my  own 
and  the  German  Government’s  severest  reprobation.  At  the 
-same  time  justice  demands  that  accusations  proved  to  be  untrue 
should  be  duly  repudiated.  I assume  that  the  disclosure  of  the 
full  truth  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  justice  as  well  as  with 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

I think,  therefore,  that  I may  rely  upon  Your  Eminence’s 
cordial  support  when  I beg  you  to  help  me  in  my  efforts  to  dis- 
cover the  true  facts. 

The  information  which  Your  Eminence  may  desire  to  bring 
forward  as  to  the  violation  of  nuns  in  the  said  diocese  will  enable 
me  to  take  the  further  steps  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

I have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Eminence’s  most  obedient, 

(Signed)  FHR.  VON  PASSING.* 

To  His  Eminence, 

The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

*Der  General-Gouverneur  Brussel,  den  30  Mcirz  1915. 

in  Belgien. 

'Euere  Eminenz, 

In  der  Auslandischen  Presse  ist  in  letzter  Zeit  wiederholt,  neben  einer 
(Reihe  anderer  Anschuldigungen,  die  zum  grossten  Teil  bereits  als  unbe- 
•rechtigt  nachgewiesen  sind,  der  schwere  Vorwurf  erhoben  worden,  deutsche 
Soldaten  bei  den  Durchmarsch  in  Belgien  nicht  davor  zuruck  geschreckt 
.sich  an  belgischen  Ivlosterfrauen  zu  vergreifen. 

Es  eriibericht  sich  darauf  hinzuweisen,  dass  derartige  Vergehungen, 
ialls  sie  sich  als  wahr  herausstellen  sollten,  meiner  und  der  deutschen 
Regierung  scliarfster  Missbilligung  sicher  sind.  Anderseits  ist  es  eine 
Forderung  der  Billigkeit,  als  unwahr  erwiesene  Anschuldigungen  gebiihrend 
zuriickzuweisen. 

Ich  darf  annehmen,  dass  die  Aufdeckung  der  vollen  wahrheit  sowohl 
dem  Gerechtigkeitsgefiihl,  wie  den  interessen  der  Katholischen  Kirch e 
in  gleicher  weise  entspricht  und  ich  glaube  daher,  auf  Euer  Eminenz 
giitige  Untersttitzung  rechnen  zu  konnen,  wenn  ich  bitte,  mir  in  meinen 
Bemiihungen  um  Klarlegung  der  Tatsachen  behilflig  zu  sein. 

Das  Material,  das  Euere  Eminenz  uber  eventuelle  Falle  von  Schandung 
von  Klosterfrauen  in  der  dortigen  Diozese  vorlegen  wollen,  wiirde  mich 
in  Stand  setzen,  die  nach  Lage  der  Sache  gebotenen  weiteren  Schritte 
.zu  tun. 

Mit  dem  Ausdruck  meiner  vorzugligsten  Hochachtung  habe  ich  die 
Ehre  zu  sein. 

Euerer  Eminenz  sehr  ergebener 
(Signs :)  FHR.  VON  BISSING. 

An  Seine  Eminenz 

den  Herrn  Erzbischof  von  Mecheln  in 

Mecheln. 


This  is  our  reply  : — • 

The'  i’alace  of  the  Archbishop; 

Malines. 

April  Uyfk.  1915. 

Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  General, - 

I have  received  the  letter  Xo.  1243  ■which  your  Excellency  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  addressing  me,  and  I regret  having  been 
hindered  from  replying  to  it  earlier. 

There  are  in  fact  rumours  in  circulation,  accepted  by  certain1 
papers,  denied  by  others,  on  the  question  of  the  outrages  which 
the  Belgian  nuns  have  had  to  suffer  from  German  soldiers,  andy 
in  agreement  with  Yoitr  Excellency,  I protest  against  those 
who,  lightly  and  without  proof,  publicly  announce  or  support  such 
odious  accusations. 

But,  when  Your  Excellency  asks  me  to  help  you  in  throwing 
light  upon  whether  these  imputations  are  well  or  ill-founded, 
I am  obliged  to  ask  you  a preliminary  question. 

Has  the  civil  authority  the  right  to  hold  an  inquiry  upon 
facts  of  so  delicate  a nature  ? 

Whom  would  it  question  ? 

The  confessor  ? The  doctor  ? They  are  bound  by  professional 
secrecy. 

The  Sisters  Superior  ? Do  they  always  know  the  truth  ? 
And  if  they  do  know  it,  having  learnt  it  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,- 
have  they  the  right  to  speak  ? 

Who  would  venture  to  question  the  victims  ? Would  not 
that  be  cruel  ? Who  would  attempt  to  question  witnesses  at 
the  risk  of  exposing  the  already  wretched  victims  of  violence 
to  the  burden  of  carrying  the  stain  of  dishonour  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion. 

So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I should  not  dare  to  subject  anyone 
to  an  examination  upon  so  delicate  a subject,  and  my  conscience 
forbids  me  to  hand  over  to  another  the  confidences  which  have 
been  made  to  me,  or  might  be  made  to  me;  spontaneously  on  this 
matter. 

Our  duty,  Your  Excellency,  is  to  discourage  the  public,  by  all 
means  in  our  power,  from  giving  countenance  to  these  capricious 
and  unwholesome  allegations.  I shall  heartily  approve  of  repression 
by  law  of  those  who,  either  from  prejudice  or  from  unpardonable 
levity,  invent  or  spread  them.  But  I consider  that  we  cannot 
go  further  without  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  violating  its  liberty. 

Accept,  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur  General,  the  assurance  of  my 
very  high  regard, 

(Signed)  D.  J.  CARD.  MERCIER, 

Archbishop  of  M alines. 

To  His  Excellency, 

Baron  von  Bissing, 

G overnor-General, 

Brussels. 
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ANNEX  III. 

We  know,  and  we  affirm,  that  the  German  army  gave  itself 
up  in  Belgium,  in  a hundred  different  places,  to  pillage,  to  incendiar- 
ism, imprisonments,  massacres,  and  sacrileges,  contrary  to  all 
justice  and  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity. 

There  are  parts  of  Hainault  and  of  the  two  Flanders,  which 
are  still  to-day  under  special  military  control,  whose  disasters 
are  consequently  less  well  known  to  us.  But  below  is  an 
approximate  list  of  localities  which  our  protest  covers. 

L.  Diocese  of  Namur.  Provinces  of  Namur  and  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Tamines,  Surice,  Spontin,  Namur,  Ethe,  Gomery,  Latour, 
Aische-en-Refail,  Alle,  Arsimont,  Auvelais,  Bonnines,  Bourseigne- 
Neuve,  Bouge,  Daussois,  Dourbes,  Ermeton-sur-Biert,  Evrehailles, 
Felenne,  Fosses,  Franchimont,  Franc-Waret,  Frasne,  Gedinne, 
Gelbressee,  Hansinelle,  Hanzinne,  Hautbois,  Hastiere,  Hermeton- 
sur-Meuse,  Hingeon,  Houdremont,  Jemeppe-sur-Sambre,  Lisogne, 
Louette-Saint-Pierre,  Mariembourg,  Mettet,  Monceau,  Morville, 
Onhaye,  Oret,  Petigny,  Romedenne,  Somme-Leuze,  Somzee, 
Stave,  Temploux,  Villers-en-Fagne,  Wartet,  Waulsort,  Willerse, 
Yvoir,  Anloy,  Assenois,  Baranzy,  Bertrix,  Briscol,  Etalle, 
Framont,  Frene-Opont,  Freylange,  Glaumont,  Glaireuse, 
Hamipre,  Herbeumont,  Izel,  Jehonville,  Maissin,  Manhay,  Musson, 
Mussy-la-Ville,  Neufchateau,  Pin,  Saint-Leger,  etc.,  etc. 

Thibessart,  Biesme,  Porcheresse,  Graide,  Nothomb,  Rulles, 
Rosiere-la-Grande,  Bovigny,  Gouvy,  Champion,  Jamoigne, 
Silenrieux,  Les  Bulles,  Tintigny,  Ansart,  Rossignol,  Sorinne, 
Bievre,  Beheme,  Leglise,  Laneffe,  Frenois,  Yillers-devant-Orval, 
Couvin,  Houdemont,  Chiny,  Anthee,  Ychippe,  Conneux,  Aye, 
Evelette,  Florenville,  Hollogne,  Le  Roux,  Leuze,  Marche,  Sainte- 
Marie,  Saint-Vincent. 

Andenne,  Diriant. 

2.  Diocese  of  Liege.  Provinces  of  Liege  and  of  Limbourg. 

Battice,  Herv,  Vise,  Mouland,  Hermee,  Hallembaye,  Lou- 

vegne,  Lince,  Poulseur,  Soumagne,  Fecher,  Melin,  Julemont, 
Barchon,  Lummen,  Haelen,  — , Lanaeken. 

3.  Diocese  of  M alines.  Provinces  of  Brabant  and  of 
Antwerp. 

Haekendover,  Autgaerden,  Grimde.  Hougaerde,  Cumptich, 
Hautem-Sainte-Marguerite,  Vissenaeken,  Bunsbeek,  Lubbeek- 
Saint-Bernard,  Wever,  Attenrode,  Cappellen  (Glabbeek),  Cortryck- 
Dutzel,  Glabbeek,  Pellenberg,  Neer-Linter,  Budingen,  Heelen- 
bosch,  Orsmael-Gussenhoven,  Corbeek-Loo,  Lovenjoul,  Roosbeek, 
Schaffen.  Molenstede,  Wersbeek,  Aerschot,  Rillaer,  Gelrode, 
Wesemael,  Hersselt,  Rethy,  Haecht,  Rotselaer,  Wackerzeel, 
Werchter,  Tremeloo,  Thildonck,  Wespelaer,  Boortmeerbeek, 
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Rymenam,  Hever,  Louvain,  Heverle,  Herent.  Berg,  CampenJhout, 
Bueken,  Neder-Ockerzeel,  Cortenberg,  Delle,  Boisschot,  Goor, 
Heyst-op-den  Berg,  Beersel,  Putte,  Schrieck,  Malines,  Bonheyden, 
Wavre-Notre-Dame,  Wavre-Sainte-Catherine,  Waelhem,  Leest, 
Hombeek,  Sernpst,  Laer,  Hofstade,  Muysen,  Schiplaeken,Konings- 
Hoyckt,  Kessel,  Lierre,  Duffel,  Blaesveld,  Perck,  Peuthy,  Hau- 
tem,  Elewyt,  Weerde,  Eppegbem,  Pont-Brule,  Grimberghen, 
Londerzeel,  Meysse,  Humbeek,  Nieuwenrode,  Beygheni,  Wol- 
verthem,  Cappelle-au-Bois,  Linsmeau,  Wavre,  Mousty. 

4.  Diocese  of  Ghent.  Eastern  Flanders. 

Saint-Gilles,  Lebbeke,  Termonde. 

5.  Diocese  of  Touknai.  Province  of  Hainault  Peronne. 


ANNEX  IV. 


INFRACTIONS  OF  THE  HAGUE  CONVENTION. 

Germany  signed  the  Hague  Convention.  The  first  German 
Governor-General,  Baron  von  der  Goitz,  referred  to  the  Hague 
Convention  in  an  order  published  bv  him  as  early  as  November 
12th,  1914. 

The  second  German  Governor-General,  Baron  von  Bissing, 
in  a solemn  proclamation  of  July  18th,  1915,  declared  his  ivish 
to  administer  Belgium  according  to  the  Hague  Convention,  regulating 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land.  . . . He  added  : “ His 
Majesty,  the  German  Emperor,  after  the  occupation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  by  our  victorious  troops,  has  entrusted  to 
me  the  administration  of  this  country,  and  has  ordered  me  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  arising  from  the  Hague  Convention.” 

That  is  the  legal  aspect. 

The  following  is  the  fact  : 

1.  Collective  Punishments. 

Article  50  of  the  Convention  stipulates,  “ No  collective 
penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  shall  be  enacted  against  popula- 
tions on  account  of  individual  acts  for  which  they  could  not 
be  considered  as  jointly  responsible.” 

Now  the  history  of  the  occupation  covers  three  periods  : 
that  of  the  invasion  and  those  over  which  Baron  von  der  Goitz 
and  Baron  von  Bissing  presided  successively. 

During  the  period  of  the  invasion  collective  punishment  was 
systematically  inflicted  and  under  every  form.  Proofs  of  this 
assertion  abound.  Here  is  one  which  suffices  in  itself  : — As  the 
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invasion  gained  ground  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
caused  to  be  posted  up  a proclamation  in  three  languages,  on 
red  paper,  in  which  he  said  : — 

The  villages  where  acts  of  hostility  shall  be  committed  by 
the  inhabitants  against  our  troops  will  be  burned. 

For  all  destruction  of  roads,  railways,  bridges,  etc.,  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  destruction  will  be  held  responsible. 

The  punishments  announced  above  will  be  carried  out 
severely  and  without  mercy.  The  whole  community  ivill  be  held 
responsible . Hostages  will  be  taken  largely.  The  heaviest  war 
taxes  will  be  levied. 

Under  the  government  of  Marshal,  von  der  Goltz  a proclamation, 
signed  by  the  hand  of  the  Governor-General  and  promulgated 
on  September  2nd,  1914,  in  the  occupied  territory,  expressly 
stated  : “It  is  the  hard  necessity  of  war  that  the  punishment 
of  hostile  acts  includes  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.” 

Consequently  collective  punishment  was  applied  unsparingly. 

Thus,  as  a typical  example,  the  city  of  Brussels  was  condemned 
to  pay  a tine  of  5 millions,  because  one  of  its  policemen,  unknown 
to  the  communal  administration,  had  been  wanting  in  deference 
To  a functionary  of  the  German  civil  administration. 

A notice  signed  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  posted  up  on  October  7th, 
1914,  applies  the  collective  penalty  to  the  family.  It  is  there 
stated  : “ The  Belgian  Government  have  sent  orders  to  rejoin 
the  army  to  the  militiamen  of  several  classes.  . . . All  those 
who  receive  these  orders  are  strictly  forbidden  to  act  upon 
them.  ...  In  case  of  disobedience  the  family  of  the  militiaman 
will  be  held  equally  responsible. 

Under  the  Government  of  General  Baron  von  Bissing,  that  is 
-from  December  3rd,  1914,  the  collective  punishments,  in  violation 
,of  Article  50,  have  been  continual.  Here  are  some  specimens. 
On  December  23rd,  1914,  a notice  posted  in  Brussels  stated  : 
“ If  the  graves  of  fallen  soldiers  are  damaged  or  violated,  not 
only  will  the  perpetrator  be  punished,  but  the  commune  will 
also  be  made  responsible.” 

A warning  of  the  Governor-General,  dated  January  26th,  1915, 
renders  the  members  of  the  family  responsible  if  a Belgian  lit 
for  military  service,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40,  goes  to  Holland. 

In  fact,  upon  the  flimsiest  pretexts,  heavy  fines  are  inflicted 
oil  communes.  The  commune  of  Puers  was  subjected  to  a fine 
of  3,000  marks  because  a telegraph  wire  was  broken,  although 
the  inquiry  shewed  that  it  had  given  way  through  wear. 

Malines,  a working-class  town,  without  resources,  has  had 
a fine  of  20,000  marks  inflicted  on  it  because  the  Burgomaster 
Aid  not  inform  the  military  authority  of  a journey  which  the 
•Cardinal,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  motor-car,  had  been  obliged 
io  make  on  foot. 


2.  Compulsory  Labour  for  the  Enemy. 

According  to  Article  52  of  the  Hague  Convention.'  “ ramui- 
1i°m  in  kind  and  service  ” can  be  claimed  from  communities  or 
fiom  inhabitants  only  on  three  conditions  : 

nbh^-^T  that  the7  do  not  I)Iaee  on  the  population  am 
r;  t ,n  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  war  against  the  nation. 
On  condition  that  they  are  claimed  only  with  a view  to  the 
needs  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

On  condition  that  they  are  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
ot  those  from  whom  they  are  demanded. 

nrnIt  iSr  stf  ¥°g  to  observe  that  Article  23  contains  a final  note 

deWaLnn  the.second  Hague  Congress,  in  1907,  by  the  German 
delegation  It  is  as  follows  : “ A belligerent  is  forbidden  to  force- 

tiie  subjects  of  an  enemy  country  to  take  part  in  operations  of 
war  directed  against  their  country.”  1 

But — 

i At  the  hmf  °f  invasion,  Belgian  civilians,  in  twenty 
places,  were  made  to  take  part  in  operations  of  war  against  their 

TnfZ  2 ' Term“nde’.  ^beke,  Dinant.  and*  elsewhere 

in  many  places,  peaceable  citizens,  women,  and  children  were 

before  thmiT^  m fr&nt  °f  German  regiments  or  to  make  a screen 

A t Liege  and  at  Namur,  civilians  were  obliged  to  dig  trenches- 
and  were  employed  on  works  of  repairs  at  fortifications. 

Ihe  system  of  hostages  was  carried  out  with  a fierce  cruelty 
The  proclamation  of  August  4th,  quoted  above,  declared  without 
circumlocution  : ‘ Hostages  will  be  freely  taken  ” 

of  Au2u°s?CrauPrClam^°n’  P°Stecl  at  Li^e’  111  early  days 
rwm  , : Every  aggress^on  committed  against  the 

German  troops  by  any  persons  other  than  soldiers  in  uniform 

not  only  exposes  the  guilty  person  to  be  immediately  shot,  bid 
mil  also  entail  the  severest  reprisals  against  all  the  inhabitant* 
and  especially  against  those  natives  of  Liege  who  have  been  detained 

? citadei  L c„mma„dr„foTit 

These  hostages  are  Monsignor  Rutten,  Bishop  of  Liege  M 
Kleyer,  burgomaster  of  Liege,  the  senators,  representftives ' 
and  the  permanent  deputy  and  sheriff  of  Liege 

2.  Under  the  government  of  Field-Marshal  von  der  Golf-  the 
equations  for  personal  service  in  force  in  the  month  of  August 
were  continued  under  every  form— digging  trenches  wovVnn 
the  fortifications,  carting,  work  on  the  roads,  bridges,  railways, "etc  - 

19thndecherecl  t^overnor*Genera1,  published  on  November 
\ 1 ■ Whosoever  attempts  to  prevent  by  force 

out  anv^woT  W ^ ^ means7  any  Persoaf  disposed  to  carry 
from  "o  cTrndn^  outT68  by  the  German  authorities 

3 ° thls  work>  or  obstructs  any  contractor* 


entrusted  by  such  authorities  with  the  execution  of  this  work, 
will  be  punished  with  imprisonment.  The  order  does  not  fix 
the  term  of  this  imprisonment  ; it  is  a purely  arbitrary  measure. 
As  to  the  treatment  of  hostages,  severest  measures  were  enacted. 

A monstrous  specimen  of  arbitrariness  and  cruelty  is  the 
proclamation  posted  in  the  communes  of  Beyne-Heusay, 
Grivegnee,  Bois-de-Breux,  by  the  Major  in  command,  Dieckmann, 
on  September  8th,  1914.  Here  follows  an  extract  : — 

“ Beginning  with  September  7th  I shall  permit  persons 
from  the  undermentioned  communes  to  return  to  their  homes. 
To  make  sure  that  this  permission  will  not  be  abused,  the  Burgo- 
masters of  Beyne-Heusay  and  of  Grivegnee  must  at  once  prepare 
fists  of  persons  who  will  be  retained  as  hostages  at  the  fort  of 
Fleron. 

“ The  lives  of  these  hostages  depend  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
previously  named  communes  comporting  themselves  peaceably  under 
all  circumstances. 

“ I shall  designate  the  persons  to  be  detained  as  hostages 
from  mid-day  on  one  day  until  the  next  mid-day.  If  the  sub- 
stitute has  not  appeared  in  due  time,  the  hostage  remains  another 
24  hours  at  the  Fort.  After  this  second  24  hours,  the  hostage 
runs  the  risk  of  death  if  the  person  concerned  fails  to  appear.  The 
priests  and  burgomasters  and  other  members  of  the  council  are  the 
first  to  be  taken  as  hostages.'” 

3.  Under  the  Government  of  Baron  von  Bissing  the  violations 
of  Article  52  were  flagrant.  The  deeds  which  took  place  in  the 
railway  workshops  at  Luttre  and  Malines,  as  well  as  in  several 
communes  in  Western  Flanders,  are  revolting. 

Judge  of  them  : — 

On  March  23rd,  1915,  at  the  arsenal  at  Luttre  the  German 
authority  posted  a notice  demanding  return  to  work.  On 
April  21st  200  workmen  were  called  for.  On  April  27th  soldiers 
went  to  fetch  the  workmen  from  their  homes  and  take  them  to 
the  arsenal.  In  the  absence  of  a workman,  a member  of  the 
family  was  arrested. 

However,  the  men  maintained  their  refusal  to  work,  “ because 
they  were  unwilling  to  co-operate  in  acts  of  war  against  their 
country.” 

On  April  30th  the  requisitioned  workmen  were  not  released, 
but  shut  up  in  the  railway  carriages. 

On  May  4th,  24  workmen  detained  in  prison  at  Nivelles  were 
tried  at  Mons,  by  a court-martial,  “ on  the  charge  of  being 
members  of  a secret  society,  having  for  its  aim  to  thwart  the  carry- 
ing out  of  German  military  measures.”  They  were  condemned 
to  imprisonment. 
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On  May  8th,  1915,  48  workmen  were  shut  up  in  a goods 
wagon  and  taken  to  Germany. 

On  May  14th,  45  men  were  deported  to  Germany. 

On  May  1 8th  a fresh  proclamation  announced  that  the  prisoners 

would  receive  only  dry  bread  and  water,  and  hot  food  only  every 
four  days.”  On  May  22nd  three  wagons  with  104  workmen 
were  sent  towards  Charleroi. 

In  spite  of  all,  the  patriotic  dignity  of  the  workmen  got  the 
better  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  them. 

A similar  course  was  adopted  at  Malines,  where,  by  various 
methods  of  intimidation,  the  German  authorities  attempted  to 
force  the  workers  at  the  arsenal  to  work  on  material  for  the  rail- 
ways, as  if  it  were  not  plain  that  this  material  would  become 
war  material  sooner  or  later. 

On  May  30th,  1915,  the  Governor-General  announced  that  he 
“ wotlld  de  obliged  to  punish  the  town  of  Malines  and  its  suburbs, 
by  stopping  all  commerical  traffic  if  by  10.0  a.m.  on  Wednesday’ 
June  2nd,  500  workmen  had  not  presented  themselves  for  work 
at  the  arsenal.” 

On  Wednesday,  June  2nd,  not  a single  man  appeared. 
Accordingly,  a complete  stoppage  took  place  of  every  vehicle 
within  a radius  of  several  kilometres  of  the  town. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Cardinal’s  j ourney  on  foot  was  made 
from  Malines  to  Eppeghem,  a journey  which'  cost  the  town  of 
Malines  a fine  of  20,000  marks. 

Several  workmen  were  taken  by  force  and  kept  two  or  three 
days  at  the  arsenal. 

The  suspension  of  traffic  lasted  ten  days. 

The  commune  of  Sweveghem  (Western  Flanders)  was  punished 
ir#  W11^’  ^ecause  fh®  350  workmen  at  the  private  factory 

of  M.  Bekaert  refused  to  make  barbed  wire  for  the  German  army. 

The  following  notice  was  placarded  at  Menin  in  Julv-Auo-ust 
1915  : — J ’ 

B\  oi dei  . From  to-day  the  town  will  no  longer  afford  aid  of 
any  description— including  assistance  to  their  families,  wives,  and 
c iildren  to  any  operatives  except  those  who  work  regularly  at 
military  work,  and  other  tasks  assigned  to  them.  All  other 
operatives  and  their  families  “ can  henceforward  not  be  helped 
m any  fashion.”  1 

Can  anything  be  more  odious  ? 

Similar  measures  were  taken  in  October,  1914,  at  Harlebeke- 
lez-Courtrai,  Bisseghem,  Lokeren  and  Mons.  From  Harlebeke 
29  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Germany.  At  Mons,  in  M. 
Lenoir’s  factory,  the  directors,  foremen  and  81  workmen  were  im- 
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prisoned  for  having  refused  to  work  in  the  service  of  the  German 
army.  M.  Lenoir  was  sentenced  to  five  years  imprisonment,  the 
five  directors  to  a year  each,  6 foremen  to  six  months,  and  the 
8 1 workmen  to  eight  weeks. 

The  General  Government  had  recourse  also  to  indirect  methods 
of  compulsion.  It  seized  the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  confiscated  its 
property,  and  changed  its  purpose  arbitrarily.  It  attempted  to 
make  itself  master  of  the  public  charities  and  to  control  the 
National  Aid  and  Food  Committee. 

If  we  were  to  cite  in  extenso  the  decree  of  the  Governor 
General  of  August  4tli,  1915,  concerning  measures  intended  to 
assure  the  carrying  out  of  works  of  public  usefulness,  and  that  of 
August  loth,  1915,  “ concerning  the  unemployed,  who,  through  { 

idleness,  refrain  from,  work ,”  it  would  be  seen  by  what  tortuous  a 

means  the  occupying  Power  attempts  to  attack  at  once  the  masters  B 
and  the  men. 

But  it  is  in  the  area  of  military  operations  that  contempt  of 
the  Hague  Convention  has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme. 

On  October  12th,  1915,  the  Official  Bulletin  of  Orders  for  the  | 
district  under  military  operations  published  an  order  containing  , 
the  following  striking  passages  : — 

Article  1.  “Whoever,  without  reason,  refuses  to  undertake  ^ 
or  to  continue  work  suitable  to  his  occupation,  and  in  the  execution  ^ 
of  which  the  military  administration  is  interested,  such  work  ^ 
being  ordered  by  one  or  more  of  the  military  commanders,  will  be  ^ 
liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year.  He  may  also  ; 
be  transported  to  Germany.  K. 

Invoicing  Belgian  laws  or  even  international  conventions  to  the  j>  w 
contrary,  can,  in  no  case,  justify  the  refusal  to  icot  k. 

On  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  work  exacted,  the 
military  commandant  has  the  sole  right  of  forming  a decision. 


Article  2.  Any  person  who  by  force,  threats,  persuasion  or 
other  means  attempts  to  influence  another  to  refuse  work  as 
pointed  out  in  Article  1,  is  liable  to  the  punishment  of  imprison* 
ment  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Article  3.  Whoever  knowingly  by  means  of  aid  given  or  in  any 
other  way  abets  a punishable  refusal  to  work,  shall  be  liable 
to  a maximum  fine  of  10,000  marks,  and,  m addition,  may  be 
condemned  to  a year’s  imprisonment. 


■ 


i 

re. 

i. 


If  communes  or  associations  have  rendered  themselves  guilty 
of  such  an  offence  the  heads  of  the  communes  will  be  punished. 

Article  4.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  stated  in  Articles  1 and  3, 
the  German  authorities  may,  in  case  of  need,  impose  on  communeSj 


ti 
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where,  without  reason,  work  has  been  refused,  a fine  or  other 
coercive  police  measures. 

This  present  decree  comes  into  force  immediately.” 

Ghent,  October  12th,  1915. 

Der  Etappeinspekteur, 

VOX  UNGER, 

Generalleutnant. 

The  injustice  and  arbitrariness  of  this  decree  exceed  aM  that 
could  be  imagined.  Forced  labour,  collective  penalties  and 
arbitrary  punishments,  all  is  there.  It  is  slaveryXci, her  more 

HI.  New  Taxes. 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  in  n w 

two  taxes  contrary  to  Articles  48,  49,  5 and Vol  thJ  H ’ 
Convention.  ana  o-  ot  the  Hague 

The  first  was  levied  by  a decree  of  Governor-General  Baron 

oiusr  ^ pirn tax- 

have  legitimately  used  the*  riiLlfXnril^T  W"? 
residence  before  the  occupation  of  the  cSfv  It  i*  tl  °‘ 
contrary  to  Articles  4S  and  51  of  the  Convention ' ' 

tiouTohf7fieUnu  Ti°lati0n  °J,the  CW“‘i<®  ^ the  famous  contribu- 
t.on  of  480  millions  imposed  on  the  nine  provinces,  December  mh. 

J^S'trSt  °f  * P legaRty  °f  » c°ntribution  of  this 
: ’ accoiamg  to  the  Hague  Convention  is  that  if  i 

relation  to  the  resources  of  the  country- Article  52  “ 

“°J> in  ®ece“'*?.  »»««.  Belgium  was  devastated.  Contribu- 
in°kind  bid  'exhalls!  ed  her 

were  idle,  and  in  those,  which  werestill at will  ,1  , 

were,  contrary  to  all  law,  being  freely  commandeered  ? 

The  decree  of  December  10th  lQia  ,.QT1  . <<  « , .. 


But  as  we  write  these  lines,  the  occupying  Power  proposes 
to  replace  “ the  period  of  a year,”  by  “ the  whole  duration  of  the 

war  ! 

Poor  little  Belgium  ! What  has  she  done  to  rich  and 
powerful  Germany,  her  neighbour,  to  be  so  trodden  under  foot, 
tortured,  calumniated,  exploited  and  ground  down  by  her  . 

If  we  had  to  furnish  a complete  statement  of  the  decrees 
and  acts  by  which,  to  our  knowledge,  the  occupying  Power  has 
contravened  the  Hague  Convention,  we  should  have  to  quote 
acrain  the  abuse  of  requisitions  m hind  contrary  to  Article  5Z  , 
the  seizure  of  funds  belonging  to  private  companies  the  re- 
quisition of  railway  lines  for  hundreds  or  kilometres  , the  seizure 
of  arms,  deposited,  by  order  of  the  Belgian  Government,  m the 
town  halls — an  abuse  of  Article  53  ; the  total  disregard,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  penal  law,  of  the  laws  m force  in  the  country, 
contrary  to  Article  43. 

But  we  cannot  say  all  here,  nor  quote  all . 

If,  however,  our  readers  wish  for  the  proof  of  the  accusations 
merely  indicated  in  this  final  paragraph,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
them'  There  is  not  in  our  letter,  nor  in  the  four  annexes,  one 
allegation  of  which  we  have  not  the  proof  in  our  records. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain. 
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PREFACE. 


The  quotation  on  the  title  page  of  this  pamphlet  is  taken  from 
an  appeal  hy  the  American  Poles  to  the  British  Government. 
The  American  Poles  drew  attention  to  the  terrible  destitution 
which  has  descended  upon  the  provinces  of  Russian  Poland 
occupied  by  Germany,  and  urged  a relaxation  of  the  British 
Blockade  on  this  unhappy  population’ s behalf.  The  British 
Government  replied  by  showing  that  the  sufferings  of  Poland 
were  not  due  to  the  general  effect  of  the  Blockade,  but  to  the 
specific  and  deliberate  policy  of  the  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian Governments  in  draining  the  resources  of  the  conquered 
territory  into  their  own  store-chambers.  If  the  two  Governments 
will  give  satisfactory  guarantees  that  this  spoliation  shall  cease, 
the  British  Government  will  gladly  allow  supplies  for  the  relief 
of  the  Poles  to  be  imported  into  Poland  from  the  United  States. 
But  it  would  m.erely  be  assisting  Germany  without  benefiting 
the  Poles  if  these  same  supplies  were  admitted  into  Poland  under 
the  system  of  German  organisation  which  is  set  out  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  A body  of  unimpeachable  evidence  is  here  presented, 
which  reveals  how  subtle  and  how  sinister  this  organisation  has 
been.  The  German  vampire  is  draining  the  life-blood  of  its 
Polish  victim  into  its  own  exhausted  veins. 
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“ I am  now  writing  to  you  for  the  special 
purpose  of  letting  you  know  what  I have  learned 
from  the  witnesses,  for  since  it  has  a certain 
importance,  I should  like  you  to  make  suitable 
use  of  it. 

“ I met  to-day  certain  persons  who  had  come 
straight  from  Warsaw  and  Lodz.  I cannot 
mention  their  status  or  names,  and  shall  merely 
observe  that  in  my  opinion  their  story  represents 
the  truth,  with  no  more  serious  qualification 
than  a certain  partiality  of  view. 

‘ ‘ According  to  these  persons,  the  Germans 
are  intentionally  bringing  about  a famine  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  compel  the  male  popu- 
lation to  emigrate  to  Germany.  They  have 
closed  the  factories  at  Lodz,  and  they  are 
interfering  with  the  charities  at  Warsaw. 
There  is  no  flour  nor  sugar  to  be  had, 
not  even  in  the  Committee  Stores  on  the 
production  of  tickets.  A pound  of  meat 
costs  1 rouble,!  a pound  of  bacon  1 rouble 
80  kopecks.!  People  are  feeding  on  bread 
made  of  washed  potato-peelings  and  acorns. 
Spotted  gastric  typhus  is  prevailing  alarm- 
ingly. People  are  simply  dropping  down  in 
the  streets  from  starvation,  while  the  Com- 
mittees are  helpless,  and  continually  harassed 

* The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness,  for 
part  of  the  evidence  presented  here,  to  an  important  series  of 
articles  on  “ German  Rule  in  Poland,”  which  appeared  in  “The 
Times  ” newspaper  during  November,  1915. 

t About  two  shillings. 

X About  three  shillings  and  eightpence. 
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by  the  Germans.  A search  was  made  from 
house  to  house  for  provisions,  though  no  con- 
fiscations are  reported.  In  the  villages,  how- 
ever, they  took  away  everything  they  could 
get  hold  of,  while  there  is  a prohibition 
against  selling  or  transporting  anything  to 
the  towns,  except  from  the  suburban  districts, 
and  that  on  payment  of  a special  tax.  This 
information  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the 
Dziennik  Poznanski  (a  Polish  paper  published 
at  Posen),  where  a few  days  ago  there  appeared 
the  following  item  of  news  : — 

“ ‘ The  petition  of  the  Warsaw  industrialists 
for  setting  the  factories  at  work  again  was  met 
by  a categorical  refusal  on  the  part  of  Besseler,* 
who  declared  that  anybody  could  find  employ- 
ment in  Germany,  whence  Polish  working  men 

* 

had  alread}^  sent  to  Lodz  savings  to  the  amount 
of  40,000  marks  ! ! ! 

££  £ People  of  means  are  endeavouring  to  obtain 
permits  for  leaving  the  kingdom  (of  Poland), 
but  their  requests  are  not  being  granted.’  ” 
These  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a letter, 
written  on  January  18th,  1916,  by  a trustworthy 
Polish  correspondent  to  a friend  in  England. 
It  is  a general  and  categorical  arraignment 
of  German  policy  in  those  provinces  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  which  have  been  invaded  and 
occupied  by  the  German  troops  in  the  course  of 
the  Eastern  campaign.  This  policy  of  the 
enemy  deserves  our  most  searching  regard,  for 
it  has  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  deep  issues 
at  stake  in  the  War — upon  ihe  ideals  for  which 
we  are  in  arms  ourselves,  and  upon  those  by 


* The  German  Governor. 
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which  Germany  and  her  confederates  are  in- 
spired. 

Germany  has  paraded  herself  in  this  war  as 
a mighty  civilised  nation,  at  grips  with  deca- 
dence on  one  frontier  and  barbarism  on  the 
other,  and  destined,  for  the  good  of  all,  to 
triumph  over  both.  When  she  talks  of  peace, 
she  pictures  a Germany  entrenched  impregnably 
in  the  “borderlands,”  and  a Europe  which 
recognises  in  German  domination  the  only 
power  strong  enough  to  quell  its  feverish 
strivings  and  dissensions  and  substitute  an 
ordered  discipline  in  their  stead.  In  fact,  Ger- 
many has  assigned  herself  the  imperial  task  of 
Rome;  but,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  assents 
to  her  assumption,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
how  she  has  acquitted  herself  in  regions  where 
she  has  already  won  a free  hand.  There  could 
be  no  better  test  case  than  her  administration 
in  Russian  Poland,  the  Eastern  borderland 
which  has  been  placed  at  her  mercy  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war. 

Russian  Poland,  when  it  became  the  theatre 
of  military  operations,  was,  of  course,  far  from 
being  the  barbaric,  undeveloped  country  which 
the  German  theory  assumed  it  to  be.  On  the 
contrary,  it  had  experienced,  during  the  last 
generation,  the  same  vigorous  economic  develop- 
ment as  Germany  herself,  and  in  practice  Ger- 
man industry  was  painfully  aware  of  Polish 
competition.  The  German  coalfields  of  Silesia 
were  continuous  with  the  Polish  mines  of  Dom- 
brova  and  the  foundries  of  Sosnovitse,  just 
across  the  frontier,  which  employed  between 
them  a population  of  half  a million;  and  half 
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a million  other  workers  had  congregated, 
further  north,  round  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Lodz.  These  thriving  centres  of  Polish  in- 
dustry had  sprung  up  between  industrial  Ger- 
many and  the  boundless  markets  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  they  were  favoured  in  competition, 
not  only  by  their  closer  geographical  proximity, 
but  by  the  shelter  of  the  Russian  tariff  wall, 
which  gave  them  an  additional  preference 
against  imported  German  wares.  Dombrova, 
Sosnovitse,  and  Lodz  had  long  been  the  eyesores 
of  Beuthen,  Elberfeld  and  Chemnitz,  when  the 
advance  of  the  German  armies  in  November, 
1914,  brought  these  districts  definitely,  within 
the  German  lines.  That  was  a year  ago,  and 
since  then  the  Germans  have  rounded  off  their 
Polish  acquisitions  by  the  occupation  of  War- 
saw. In  what  fashion  have  they  used  their 
power  ? The  Roman  precedent  is  double-edged. 
Are  they  organising  Poland  as  the  Romans 
organised  Britain  and  Gaul,  or  are  they  annihi- 
lating her  like  Capua  and  Carthage? 

When  we  turn  to  the  evidence,  we  find 
“organisation”  the  official  order  of  the  day. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  very  happily  exemplified  by 
the  first  acts  of  the  invaders  on  Polish  soil.  At 
the  frontier  town-  of  Kalish,  for  instance,  the 
Prussian  commander  summoned  the  mayor  and 
corporation  from  their  duties  to  set  them  lying, 
face  downwards  and  with  revolvers  at  their 
heads,  in  the  public  street;  and  he  disorganised 
their  city  still  further  by  an  artillery  bombard- 
ment— three  days’  gunnery  practice  upon  a 
civilian  population  of  50,000  souls. # This  was  at 

* See  “ The  Destruction  of  Kalish,”  a statement  by 
„ M.  Bukowinski,  the  Mayor,  republished  in  English  from  the 
“ Kurver  Pol  ski •”  of  Milwaukee,  Minnesota.,  ITS  A. 
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the  beginning  of  August,  1914,  and,  during  the 
German  advance  in  Xovember,  there  was  another 
untoward  incident  at  the  Dombrova  mines.  The 
German  military  authorities  condemned  .these 
Polish  seams  as  superfluous,  in  view  of  the 
line  Silesian  coalfields  across  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, and  proceeded,  on  this  ground,  to  wreck 
the  machinery  and  destroy  the  shafts.  They 
would  actually  have  destroyed  them  all,  but  for 
the  intervention  of  their  Austrian  allies.  How- 
ever, these  events  were  officially  ignored  and 
might  have  been  treated  by  a well-disposed 
critic  of  German  behaviour  as  the  uncurbed  dis- 
charge of  a racial  and  economic  rancour  too  lorn-' 
pent  up.  Those  responsible  for  German  policy 
knew  better  than  to  work  on  these  lines.  The 
experience  of  Belgium  had  taught  them  that 
open  and  indiscriminate  atrocities  are  in- 
capable m themselves  of  breaking  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  a conquered  nation,  besides  being 
ruinously  costly  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  rest 

of  the  world.  Organisation  is  far  better - 

organisation  is  the  German’s  talisman,  what- 
ever end  he  has  in  view. 

They  organised  Poland  with  a will. 

Hunch eds  of  thousands  of  Polish  workers 

factory  hands  of  Lodz  and  miners  of  Dom- 
brova— had  been  hemmed  in  between  the  hostile 
lines,  and  with  roads  blocked,  railways  cut  and 
bridges  blown  up,  were  isolated  for  the  time 
being  from  their  markets  and  their  sources  of 
suppiy.  * A million  people  were  idle  and  on  the 
verge  of  starvation— a desperate,  unparalleled 
situation,  and  a magnificant  opportunity  for  the 
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German  organisers  to  intervene.  They  did  so. 

They  proceeded  to  invade  the  Polish  country- 
side with  all  kinds  of  German  machines — 
motor  lorries  and  threshing  machines  and 
machines  for  digging  up  potatoes — and  they 
dug  and  threshed,  and  transported  the  autumn 
through.  The  foodstuffs  in  Poland  were 
mobilised  most  effectively  by  this  German  or- 
ganisation. Only,  when  they  were  collected, 
the  Imperial  German  Government  comman- 
deered them  all.  The  motor  lorries  spirited 
them  away  into  Germany,  while  Lodz  and  Dom- 
brova  continued  to  starve. 

When  winter  came,  the  German  forces  had 
strengthened  and  extended  their  hold  over  the 
country,  and  the  German  authorities  were  able 
to  elaborate  their  organisation  to  a higher 
degree.  Food  supplies  in  Poland  were  now 
admittedly  scarce  (the  previous  organisation 
had  seen  to  that),  so  it  behoved  a paternal  mili- 
tary administration  to  safeguard  the  Polish 
population  from  unscrupulous  speculation  and 
forcing  up  of  prices.  The  remedy  was  simple. 
The  transport  of  food  from  one  locality  to 
another  was  strictly  forbidden.  Yet  this  drastic 
edict,  though  excellently  designed  to  fulfil  its 
negative  purpose,  was  calculated  to  produce  an 
immediate  crisis  in  the  thinly-stocked  and 
thickly-populated  industrial  districts,  unless  it 
were  supplemented  by  some  central  organisa- 
tion of  a positive  kind.  But  the  authorities  had 
not  been  improvident.  No  sooner  had  uncon- 
trolled local  transport  been  prohibited,  than 
they  conferred  the  monopoly  of  trading  in  food- 
stuffs throughout  Russian  Poland  on  an  accredi- 
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ted  company,  the  “ Commodity-Import,  Ltd.,” 
albeit  a German  company,  with  its  headquarters 
in  Prussian  territory  at  Posen.  At  the  same 
time  public  and  private  benevolence  were  co- 
ordinated, and  a Polish  relief  committee  was 
instituted  under  official  auspices  at  Berlin.  The 
Berliners  owed  something  to  the  Poles,  after 
all,  for  they  were  subsisting  all  the  time  on  the 
food  supplies  which  German  organisation  had 
diverted  so  competently  from  Poland  to  them. 
But  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  their 
charity  very  long,  for  the  Russian  Army  was 
tactless  enough  in  the  spring  to  do  considerable 
damage  in  Memel,  and  the  wrath  of  the  German 
military  authorities  could  not  be  appeased. 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  counter-or- 
ganised very  comprehensive  reprisals  against 
the  civilian  population  in  the  occupied  Russian 
territories;  and  though  most  of  these  were  not 
carried  out,  they  did  not  fail  altogether  to  bear 
fruit. 

On  the  walls  of  Lodz  and  in  the  newspapers 
the  following  announcement  appeared  for 
several  days  : — 

“ By  order  of  the  Chief  Commander  all  military 
persons  are  herewith  forbidden  to  give  on  the  occasion  of 
Sunday  collections  any  contributions  for  the  poor  of 
the  town  of  Lodz.  If  military  persons  intend  to  give 
anything  for  charitable  purposes  from  the  money  saved 
out  of  their  pay,  it  is  recommended  that  such  money 
be  deposited  with  the  local  army  command  of  Lodz,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  those  of  their 
German  fellow-countrymen  who  have  suffered  at  Memel 
and  its  surroundings  from  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the 
Russians. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  collecting  must  not  in  future 
solicit  contributions  from  German  officers  or  soldiers. 

Lodz,  March  22nd,  1915. 

Imperial  German  President  of  Police, 

ton  Oppun.” 
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An  ominous  note  of  severity  had  thus  been 
introduced;  for  organisation  is  versatile,  and 
can  be  benevolent  or  severe  as  occasion  requires. 
This  was  in  March,  1915,  and  the  inwardness 
of  German  administration  now  began  rapidly 
to  be  revealed.  By  this  time  the  “ Import  Com- 
pany, Ltch,”  was  getting  to  work,  and  its  am- 
biguous title  was  charged  with  as  much  disillu- 
sionment as  a Delphic  Oracle.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  starving  Poles  it  had  been  organised  to 
import  foodstuffs — out  of  Poland  into  Germany ! 

The  German  organisation  of  Polish  foodstuffs 
had  now  passed  through  a series  of  stages.  First 
came  the  more  or  less  miscellaneous  collection 
a.nd  removal  of  supplies  in  the  autumn  of  1914; 
then,  in  winter,  the  paralysing  embargo  on  local 
transport,  while  a more  comprehensive  scheme 
was  being  prepared.  Finally,  on  April  27th, 
1915,  came  an  order  from  the  Imperial  German 
Administration  in  Poland,*  which  revealed 
what  the  function  of  the  “ Import  Company, 
Ltd.,”  was  to  be. 

By  this  edict,  the  German  authorities  put  an 
embargo  on  all  stores  of  grain  and  potatoes  in 
Russian  Poland,  ordering  that  after  54  lb.  had 
been  left  for  each  inhabitant  up  to  the  next 
harvest,  the  remainder  was  to  be  handed  over 
officially  to  the  “ Import  Company,  Limited,”  at 
Posen.  This  order  was  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  : — “ The  company  is  to 
provide  with  flour  those  districts  in  which  a 
scarcity  of  that  article  has  been  ascertained.” 

The  mask  was  falling  away,  but  the  German 
authorities  still  made  such  vehement  professions 


* Official  ordinance  No. 
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that  the  Polish  population  was  not  completely 
undecei\ed  though  even  if  they  had  been,  they 
could  have  acted  no  differently  in  the  face  of 
sheer  military  force.  In  the  district  of  Kujavy, 
for  instance,  where  there  was  plenty  of  grain, 
the  German  Landrate  were  addressing  appeals 
to  the  peasants,  who  were  jealously  hoarding 
giain  for  the  hour  of  need,  to  deliver  it  up  in 
ordei  that  their  countrymen  in  the  coal  districts 
ol  Dombrova,  who  were  dying  of  famine,  might 
be  saved ; and  as  a consequence,  plenty  of  grain 
went  from  Kujavy  to  Germany.  The  coal  dis- 
tiict  leceived  an  absolutely  insufficient  amount 

of  flour,  and  that  diet  not  come  from  the  district 
of  Kujavy. 

So  several  more  months  passed  (during  which 
the  profits  of  the  “ Import  Company,  Ltd.,” 
are  said  to  have  risen  to  more  than  140  per 
cent.),  until  the  German  Government  saw  fit  to 
avow  its  real  purpose.  But,  on  July  1st,  1915,  a 
final  order  was  published  “ for  securing  the 
grain  in  the  districts  of  Poland  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  V istula  and  remaining  under 
German  administration,  for  the  needs  of  the 
German  Army,  the  German  market,  and  of  the 
population  inhabiting  the  occupied  territory.”* 
Jhe  population  inhabiting  the  occupied 
territory  could  take  little  comfort  from  their 
inclusion  in  the  list.  If  the  German  Army  and 
the  German  nation  were  to  be  served  first  out  of 
the  foodstuffs  commandeered  in  Poland,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  actual  producers  and  rightful 
owners  of  the  same  would  have  a purely  nominal 
share  in  the  assets. 


* Verordnungsblatt  Nr.  12. 
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We  have  now  ascertained  one  very  definite 
object  towards  which  German  organisation  in 
Poland  has  been  directed.  A nation  of  seventy 
millions,  being  strong  in  arms  but  short  of  food, 
strips  a country  of  twelve  millions,  which  has 
fallen  under  its  military  domination,  and  leaves 
those  twelve  million  people  to  starve.  The 
German  argues  in  his  heart:  “We  want  this 
food  and  are  strong  enough  to  seize  it.  The 
owners  cannot  prevent  us.  They  are  not 
Germans.  Let  them  take  care  of  themselves.” 
That  is  one  aspect  of  German  policy.  It  is  a 
callous  and  criminal  spoliation  on  a gigantic 
scale — the  fruit  of  that  corporate  egotism  which 
Prussian  politics  have  erected  into  a creed. 
It  would  be  execrable  enough  if  it  were  the 
whole,  but  it  is  not  the  whole.  There  has  been 
another  purpose  in  the  background  that  is  viler 
still.  If  the  German  Administration  had  con- 
fined itself  to  draining  Poland  of  its  food,  no 
one  could  have  approved  the  act,  yet  a charitable 
onlooker  might  have  assumed  that  Germany  was 
led  to  it  by  her  own  necessity,  and  not  by  any 
active  malevolence  towards  those  Polish  victims 
who  happened  to  be  starved  as  a result.  This 
“crime  of  necessity,”  however,  was  unfor- 
tunately the  means  of  usurious  profit  to  the 
agents  employed  in  carrying  it  out.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  “Import  Co.,  Ltd.’s,” 
140  per  cent,.,  and  the  example  was  so  dazzling 
that  the  authorities  were  inevitably  tempted  to 
extend  the  monopoly  of  grain  to  other  articles 
of  staple  consumption  in  the  “organised” 
territory.  On  December  1st,  1915,  the  Imperial 
German  Administration  in  Russian  Poland 
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declared  for  its  own  benefit  a monopoly  of 
tobacco  and  cigarettes;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  month  it  assigned  a monopoly  of 
the  vodka  trade  to  the  “ War-Potato-Company- 
East”  (Kriegskartoffelgesellschaft  Ost),  an 
association  directed  from  Berlin.*  This  Berlin 
Potato  Company  took  over  the  potatoes  requisi- 
tioned in  Poland,  and  distributed  them  for  the 
extraction  of  alcohol  to  the  refineries  in  Ger- 
many. This  alcohol  was  then  reimported  into 
Poland  for  consumption,  while  all  the  time  the 
native  Polish  refineries  were  kept  in  idleness 
by  a strict  ban  upon  their  activities,  though 
they  were  completely  adequate  to  the  work,  and 
had  indeed  sprung  up  to  meet  it  during  the 
period  before  the  War. 

Here  there  was  no  question  of  the  needs  of 
the  German  people,  but  only  of  the  greed  of 
the  Prussian  ruling  class,  which  owns  the 
German  refining  industry  as  well  as  the  Im- 
perial administration,  and  could  not  resist  this 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  both  work 
together  for  its  private  good.  Yet  mere  extor- 
tion is  not  the  whole  explanation  of  the  German 
officials’  machinations.  It  will  not,  for  instance, 
explain  their  policy  in  the  case  of  such  an 
important  commodity  as  coal. 

In  Lodz,  where  great  quantities  of  coal  are 
required  for  fuel  in  the  houses  and  in  those 
factories  which  are  working  at  least  a small 
fraction  of  the  time,  the  German  authorities 
(the  Police  Office)  have  introduced  a monopoly 
in  coal  and  coke.  No  one  is  allowed  to  provide 

* See  “Now  a Reforma  ” of  Decern  her  4th,  1915,  and  other 
contemporary  journals  of  Cracow  and  Warsaw. 
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himself  with  coal  by  any  other  channel;  certain 
stores  bought  by  the  manufacturers  without 
the  mediation  of  the  German  authorities  have 
been  confiscated. 

The  German  authorities  are  exacting  4s.  5d. 
for  a sack  of  coal  which  certainly  did  not  cost 
them  more  than  2s.  2fd.  The  coal  is  taken  from 
round  Dombrova,  mostly  from  the  “Saturn” 
Mine,  which  belongs  to  the  same  Lodz  manufac- 
turers to  whom  the  coal  is  subsequently  sold  at 
such  preposterous  prices.  Even  the  coal  which 
the  town  of  Lodz  is  compelled  to  supply  for  fuel 
in  the  buildings  used  by  the  German  authorities 
and  the  German  army  has  to  be  bought  from 
those  same  authorities  in  the  first  instance. 

For  a sack  of  coke  which  formerly  cost  2s.  5d. 
the  German  authorities  now  charge  4s.  2^d. 
The  police  office  has  been  making  about  £10 
on  each  railway  truck  of  coal,  all  in  all, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
humanitarian  president,  von  Oppen,  had  pro- 
mised for  some  time  to  give  back  part  of  these 
profits,  £900,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  town,  but 
he  soon  forgot  his  promise. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  German  corner 
in  Polish  coal  ? It  cannot  be  explained  by  neces- 
sity, like  the  corner  in  Polish  food,  for  Germany 
is  a great  coal-producing  country  herself.  In 
time  of  peace  she  exports  quantities  of  coal 
beyond  her  frontiers,  and  now  that  a great  part 
of  this  export  has  been  stopped  by  the  War, 
economic0  necessity  would  rather  drive  her  to 
seek  new  markets  for  her  own  coal,  and  not  new 
sources  of  supply.  But  has  this  policy  a fiscal 
purpose,  such  as  might  be  presumed  to  underlie 
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the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  spirits  ? Is  the 
extortionate  profit,  wrung  out  for  this  coal  by 
the  German  police,  the  ultimate  reason  for 
stinting  the  Poles  of  it  to  this  extreme  degree  ? 
Obviously  not,  for  it  would  pay  Germany  better 
still  to  furnish  the  factories  of  Lodz,  at  reason- 
able prices,  with  as  much  coal  as  they  could  con- 
sume. No,  the  reason  is  deeper  than  that,  and 
the  policy  pursued  is  further-reaching.  Ger- 
many is  not  aiming  merely  at  feeding  herself 
during  the  War,  or  at  fleecing  the  Poles  while 
she  holds  them  in  her  power.  Her  grand  object 
is  the  permanent  extirpation  of  Polish  industry. 
The  bombardment  of  Kalish  and  the  wrecking 
of  the  Dombrova  mines  were  true  symptoms 
of  what  was  to  come.  The  work  was  only 
delayed  till  it  could  be  organised  and  taken  up 
on  an  infallible  plan  and  a comprehensive  scale. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  about  this  when  we 
examine  other  measures  which  the  German 
Administration  carried  out  against  Polish  in- 
dustry as  soon  as  they  felt  the  moment  favour- 
able for  a frontal  attack.  First,  all  kinds  of 
auxiliary  machines  were  taken  away,  turners’ 
plant,  metal  cylinders,  &c.  For  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  Lodz,  a systematic  confiscation  of  the 
metal  cylinders,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
place, spells  ruin;  yet  from  the  factory  of 
Poznanski  alone,  ten  railway  trucks  of  them 
were  removed.  Secondly,  the  whole  stock 
of  raw  materials  was  requisitioned  from 
the  factories;  first  oil,  leather,  and  sul- 
phur, then  iron,  and  finally  the  entire 
store  of  wool  and  cotton.  According  to 
the  most  modest  calculation,  wool  and  cotton 
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have  been  requisitioned  in  the  factories  of  Lodz 
to  a value  considerably  exceeding  £5,000,000, 
while  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,500,000  have  been 
similarly  commandeered  at  Tchenstochova, 
without  compensation  being  paid  for  any  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  material  carried  away. 

These  stores  are  handed  over  at  low  prices  by 
the  German  Government  to  the  manufacturers 
in  Germany.  On  the  question  of  payment  for 
requisitioned  raw  materials,  the  German  autho- 
rities ( Reichsentschddigungskommission ) have 
decided  that  it  will  be  a matter  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  German  Government  if  it  makes 
payment  for  requisitions  im  F eindeslande  (in 
the  country  of  the  enemy).  That  grace  is  to 
assume  the  following  form.  The  goods  will  be 
valued  according  to  the  prices  which  existed 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war — namely,  ’ on 
duly  24th,  1914.  (The  difference  in  the  prices 
of  cotton  in  Bremen  is  as  follows  : In  July,  1914, 
2 lb.  of  cotton  cost  7d.  to  7^d. ; in  July,  1915, 
Is.  3d.)  Moreover,  the  import  duties  originally 
paid  on  cotton  will  not  be  taken  into  account. 
From  the  sum  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the 
German  Government  will  pay,  first  of  all,  the 
claims  of  German  manufacturers  against  their 
debtors  among  the  manufacturers  of  Lodz,  while 
the  residuum  will  be  paid  out  to  the  latter  three 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Having  thus  settled  the  question,  the  Germans 
are  unable  to  understand  why  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lodz,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Germans, 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  new  rulers  of  the 
town,  notwithstanding  their  national  kinship, 
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or  why  they  see  in  them  their  ruin,  and  long 
for  the  return  of  the  Russians. 

In  truth,  it  is  no  question  for  these  manufac- 
turers of  racial  sympathy  or  affinity.  It  is  a 
question  of  fighting  for  the  industry  they  have 
built  up  against  an  organised  attempt  at  its 
destruction — a battle  for  life  and  death,  in 
which  employers  and  workman  have  an  equal 
stake.  The  social  problem  was  acute  in  Lodz 
before  the  war.  It  is  always  acute  where  there 
has  been  a sudden  industrial  development.  But 
in  face  of  this  remorseless  attack,  the  conflict 
of  capital  and  labour  was  transformed  drama- 
tically into  heroic  co-operation.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Lodz  decided  that  after  a fortnight 
had  elapsed  from  the  last  normal  pay-day,  they 
would  undertake  to  pay  certain  definite  sub- 
sidies to  the  workmen  (2s.  6d.  to  men,  about  2s. 
to  women,  and  Is.  8d.  to  minors).  In  certain 
weeks  the  total  of  these  subventions  reached 
£9,000 ; the  weekly  average  amounted  to  £6,500. 
This  burden  they  took  upon  their  shoulders  at 
the  moment  when  their  industry  had  come  to  a 
standstill  and  their  sources  of  profit  were  inde- 
finitely cut  off.  Yet  the  task  was  an  impossible 
one.  There  were  at  least  250,000  working 
people — men,  women  and  children — on  the  em- 
ployers’ hands,  and  they  had  the  implacable 
hostility  of  the  German  administration  against 
them— a hostility  which  paralysed  them  at 
every  turn.  The  Germans  did  not  trouble  to 
prohibit  their  philanthropy.  They  knew  that  it 
would  exhaust  itself  betimes.  But  the  Citizen 
Relief  Committees,  which  had  been  constituted 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  were  achieving 
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such  notable  results  that  special  measures  were 
necessary  against  them.  Action  was  taken  in 
September,  and  the  Central  Committee,  which 
worked  at  Warsaw  under  official  sanction,  was 
suddenly  dissolved.  ‘ ‘ It  was  a centre  to  220 
provincial  Committees.  It  had  under  its  care 
17  hospitals,  more  than  200  teahouses,  300-400 
schools  and' homes  for  children,  and  some  40  or 
50  cheap  restaurants.  It  also  had  at  its  disposal 
17  wholesale  stores  writh  a working  capital 
amounting  to  about  £400,000.  It  took  special 
care  of  hygiene  and  poor  relief. 

“ Amid  the  disorganisation  caused  by  the 
war,  the  Committee  at  Warsaw  was  the  one  in- 
stitution which  successfully  organised  relief  for 
the  population  and  to  a large  extent  alleviated 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Moreover  the 
dissolution  of  the  Central  Committee  at  War- 
saw involved  a simultaneous  dissolution  of  the 
provincial  committees,  and  that  in  turn  caused 
the  suspension  of  the  district  committees  and 
of  all  co-operative  institutions  which  remained 
under  their  direction.  All  relief  action  came 
to  a stop.”# 

Here  is  an  exact  estimatef  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  this  master-stroke  of  German  organ- 
isation in  Poland  : — - 

“ The  closing  of  the  Committee  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  the  following  institutions  : — 

“ 1.  About  two  hundred  Citizens’  Com- 
mittees in  the  Government  of  Warsaw. 

“ 2.  About  two  hundred  wholesale  provision 
shops  of  the  Committee.  The  turnover  of  the 

* Quoted  from  the  newspaper  Nowa  Reforma  ” of  Oct.  7th. 
f Furnished  in  a statement  compiled,  in  authoritative 
Polish  quarters,  during  December,  1915. 
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wholesale  establishment  of  the  Committee,  from 
December  to  June,  was  1,500,000  roubles. 

“ 3.  Three  hundred  schools  for  small  children. 

“ 4.  All  public  educational  institutions 
(libraries,  people’s  halls,  etc.)  and  the  civic 
guard  (special  constables).  Eleven  inspectorates 
of  this  guard  were  dissolved,  whereby  about 

6.000  special  constables  were  prevented  from 
doing  their  duty  and  the  Government  of  War- 
saw left  without  any  police  protection. 

“ 5.  100  centres  of  food-distribution. 

“6.  A refugee  bureau  which  helped  about 

8.000  people. 

“ 7.  The  valuation  of  losses  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  estates  and  villages  was  also 
stopped.  This  step  is  favourable  to  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the 
valuations  of  the  Central  Citizens’  Committee, 
has  already  paid  7,000,000  roubles  compensa- 
tion. 

“ 8.  The  sanitary  activity  was  stopped. 
About  20  hospitals  and  30  dispensaries  had  to 
close  their  doors.  Vaccination  of  the  in- 
habitants had  to  be  stopped,  also  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  shops  and  goods,  hospital  build- 
ings, baths  and  wells. 

££  9.  About  150  tea-houses  and  places  for  dis- 
tributing hot  water  had  to  close. 

££  10.  All  the  district  councils  in  the  whole 
Government  were  closed. 

££  11.  The  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  vil- 
lages and  towns,  on  which  the  Central  Citizens’ 
Committee  had  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
roubles,  was  stopped. 

“ 12.  Every  district  council  had  a co-opera- 
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tive  shop,  which  had  to  be  closed  after  the  disso- 
lution of  these  councils. 

u As  a result  of  this  action  of  the  German 
Government  a total  disorganisation  resulted, 
and  the  German  Authorities  were  absolutely 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.”  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  the  German  Administration  in 
Poland  must  have  foreseen  the  paralysis  of 
social  life  in  Poland  which  their  arbitrary  act 
involved — they  must  have  foreseen  it  and 
deliberately  intended  to  bring  it  about. 

Why  did  Germany  not  content  herself  with 
ruining  Polish  industry?  Why  did  she  perse- 
cute the  Polish  workers  so  relentlessly,  after 
their  livelihood  was  gone  and  when  it  was  only 
a question  of  relieving  their  distress  ? She  per- 
secuted them  because  she  was  determined  to 
wrest  something  further  from  them  yet.  She 
had  seized  their  food,  confiscated  their  plant, 
withheld  their  coal,  paralysed  their  co-opera- 
tion; and  now  she  was  bent  on  acquiring  their 
most  inalienable  asset — their  labour.  She  knew 
better  than  to  commandeer  that.  She  knew  that 
workmen  reft  away  from  their  workshops  and 
their  homes,  and  driven  at  the  bayonet's  point 
to  do  a task-master’s  bidding,  would  do  it  ill — 
that  you  cannot  exploit  skill  by  violence.  But 
if  she  exerted  the  violence  in  a subtler  way,  if 
she  kept  the  bayonets  in  the  background  and 
confined  herself  to  making  life  in  Poland  im- 
possible, might  not  Polish  skill  be  induced,  by 
the  logic  of  circumstances,  to  accept  the  alter- 
native of  migration  of  its  own  accord?  This 
was  the  German  view  of  the  psychology  of  the 
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case,  and  they  took  all  conceivable  measures  for 
putting  it  to  the  test. 

Life  in  Poland  was  to  be  made  impossible. 
So  it  was  planned,  and  so  it  has  been  done. 
Relief-work  has  been  paralysed,  resumption  of 
short-time  work  in  the  factories  has  been  coun- 
tered by  an  official  veto.  Schemes  have  been 
quashed  which  aimed  at  meeting  unemployment 
by  starting  public  works.  The  Press  Censor- 
ship at  Lodz  does  not  allow  any  plans  for  public 
works  to  Be  alluded  to,  and  it  suppresses  the 
advertisements  for  workmen  inserted  by  the 
factories,  when  they  see  an  occasional  chance  of 
resuming  activity  for  a few  days.  Everything 
is  done  to  make  Poland  a country  without  a 
future  and  to  deepen  the  atmosphere  of  despair, 
in  town  and  country  alike.  The  irreplaceable 
forests  are  being  systematically  cut  down.  (A 
special  company  has  been  formed  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  timber).  The  Polish  workman 
sees  all  turning  to  ruin  around  him,  and  the 
starvation  of  his  wife  and  children  is  ever 
present  with  him  at  home.  . . . 

That  is  the  pressure  on  the  one  hand,  while 
on  the  other  he  is  solicited  and  allured  continu- 
ally to  choose  the  alternative  course.  The  Polish 
labourer  is  not  unfamiliar  with  Germany;  he 
has  gone  to  work  in  the  years  before  the  war  at 
Beuthen  and  Elberfeld  and  Essen,  and  now 
there  are  German  official  and  semi-official  labour 
bureaux  all  over  the  country,  promising  him 
higher  wages  in  Germany  than  he  has  ever 
had  in  his  life.  “ The  German  authorities,” 
writes  a Polish  correspondent,  “ are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  induce  workmen 
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to  leave  for  Germany.  They  almost  force  them 
to  go.  The  workmen,  however,  are  not  willing 
to  leave  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  them 
go  to  work  on  the  land.  People  who  go  to 
Prussia  for  work  must  have  a certificate.  A 
man  may  only  leave  his  (Prussian)  employer 
when  he  has  obtained  another  post.  If  he  tries 
to  return  home,  the  Prussian  authorities  throw 
all  sorts  of  difficulties  in  his  way.” 

A whole  nation  has  perhaps  never  before 
been  subjected  to  such  systematic  temptation, 
and  it  is  small  wonder  if  there  has  been  com- 
pliance here  and  there.  “ Warsaw,”  writes  the 
“ Nowa  Reforma  ” on  November  7th,  “ is  get- 
ting depopulated  on  account  of  the  incredibly 
high  prices  and  the  economic  stagnation.”  Yet 
the  migration  to  the  countryside  must  have 
accounted  for  mest  of  this  depopulation,  for 
the  migration  from  Warsaw  to  Germany  has 
been  extraordinarily  small.  At  the  end  of 
November,  1915,  no  more  than  2,639  Warsaw 
workmen  had  answered  the  German  call* ; 

8.000  more  had  been  beaten  up  from  Piotrkov, 
Pabianitse  and  Lask;  21,000  working  men  and 
1,702  working  women  have  gone  to  Germany 
from  Lodz,  and  2,427  persons  of  the  educated 
class — less  than  25,000  people  in  all  from  a 
district  where  the  cessation  of  industry  has  cut 
off  the  subsistence  of  500,000  souls.  If  we  add 

20.000  emigrants  from  the  coal-district,  we  have 
enumerated  them  all;  and  it  will  be  obvious  at 
once  that  the  German  bid  for  Polish  labour  has 
been  a miserable  fiasco. 

The  Germans  hoped  high  things  from  their 


* Russkoy^  Slovo,”  Dec.  1st, 
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“organisation”  of  Poland.  They  hoped  to 
organise  Polish  food  into  German  warehouses 
and  to  organise  Polish  industry  out  of  existence, 
and  that  much  they  have  achieved.  But  their 
greatest  dream  was  this  exploitation  of  Polish 
man-power , this  drafting  of  skilled  and  docile 
helots  into  German  workshops  and  mines,  so 
that  every  able-bodied  German  might  be  free  to 
take  his  rifle  and  enter  the  fighting  ranks,  with 
a vast  impetus  to  German  military  power.  It 
was  an  audacious  conception,  but  it  has  failed 
— failed,  as  so  often  happens  with  German 
schemes,  through  a radical  mistake  in  psycho- 
logy. It  might  have  been  possible  in  an  ant-hill 
— ants  exploit  in  such  fashion  more  tame  and 
sluggish  insects — but  it  is  not  possible  in  this 
“ barbaric  ” or  “ decadent  ” Europe,  which 
Germany  aspires  to  organise  on  to  a higher 
plane. 

The  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  has  not  been 
broken,  and  Germany  has  been  foiled  of  her 
expectation.  But  Poland  is  still  in  her  power, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  Germany  from 
her  revenge.  The  suffering  of  Poland  grows 
more  terrible  month  by  month. 

Here  is  a description  of  conditions  at  Lodz, 
published  by  the  “Journal  de  Geneve”  on 
December  1st,  1915  : — 

“ According  to  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  “ Journal  de  Geneve,”  the  condition  of  Lodz 
goes  from  bad  to  worse.  The  two  chief  evils, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  are  lack  of  employment 
and  exorbitantly  high  prices.  As  for  the 
former,  the  factories  are  now  working  only  three 
days  in  the  week,  the  raw  material  having  been 
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mostly  requisitioned  by  Germany.  A t first  the 
invaders  did  everything  they  could  to  persuade 
the  artisans  to  emigrate  to  Germar y,  which  is 
at  present  short  of  labour.  Bu%,  when  it  was 
found  that  only  a few  thousand  yielded  to  per- 
suasion, the  President  of  Police  iz&ued  a procla- 
mation (end  of  September)  in  which,  after 
announcing  that  the  factories  would  soon  be 
altogether  closed  and  that  no  relief  would  be 
distributed  during  the  winter  from  any  source, 
he  offered  navvy  work  on  the  repair  of  the  roads 
and  bridges,  work  which  it  was  known  would 
employ  only  a limited  number,  and  that  only  for 
a short  time,  as  the  sole  alternative  to  emigra- 
tion. That  is  the  dilemma  which  the  artisans 
have  now  to  face. 

‘ £ This  leads  to  the  question  of  prices.  The 
German  authorities  have  commandeered  all  pro- 
visions. Wheat  may  now  be  sold  only  by  the 
Goods  Importation  Company,  which  buys  it  up 
cheap  from  the  peasants  and  sells  the  resultant 
flour  (war-flour)  at  exorbitant  prices  to  the 
townspeople,  who  find  their  bread  ‘ simply  un- 
eatable,’ as  well  as  10  per  cent,  above  the  price 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  The  same  com- 
pany has  the  monopoly  of  sugar  and  alcohol. 
‘ Huge  quantities  ’ of  pulse  and  oatmeal  have 
been  exported  to  Germany,  and  their  price  at 
Lodz  has  gone  up  fourfold.  The  present  scheme 
for  exporting  to  Germany  12-15  million  quin- 
tals of  potatoes  will  cause  a similar  rise  in  what 
is  now  c almost  the  only  resource  left  to  the 
poor.’  Almost  all  the  cattle  have  already  been 
exported,  and  the  price  of  meat,  which  for  some 
months  has  been  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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artisans,  has  gone  up  400-500  per  cent.  Even 
the  handfuls  of  bread,  meat,  and  flour,  which 
the  artisans  who  have  taken  work  in  the  fields 
bring  back  with  them,  are  confiscated  at  the 
city-gates,  on  the  plea  of  contraband. 

“ It  was  oppressive  measures  of  the  same 
kind  which  brought  about  the  ‘ riots  of  Lodz.' 
In  the  course  of  September,  the  municipality  cut 
off  the  relief  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the 
wives  of  Russian  reservists.  The  women,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  15,000,  rioted,  and  the 
authorities  were  compelled  to  renew  the  grants, 
setting  aside  3 million  marks  for  the  purpose. 

“ As  for  landed  property,  the  German 
authorities  have  piled  such  heavy  taxes  upon  it 
that  even  the  German  landlords,  of  whom  there 
are  a good  many,  have  risen  in  revolt  and  are 
joining  the  Poles  in  deputations  to  Warsaw  and 
Berlin. 

cc  Under  these  circumstances,  can  it  be  won- 
dered that  ‘ indignation  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  German  authorities  is  growing  from  day 
to  day  and  that,  especially  among  the  working 
classes,  it  is  now  passing  into  open  hostility.’  ” 

This  terrible  account  of  the  situation  is  con- 
firmed and  supplemented  by  evidence  from  other 
quarters.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a quotation 
from  the  Nowa  Reforma,”  of  November  20th, 
which  exposes  the  full  iniquity  of  the  Posen 
£!  Import  Company,  Ltd.”  : — 

“ A communication  from  Lodz,  dated  Novem- 
ber lEth,  describes  the  unfathomable  distress  of 
the  city.  Prices  are  higher  than  the  highest 
known  anywhere  else.  According  to  the  “ Nowy 
Kuryer  Lodzki  ” : “At  a sitting  of  the  Town 
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Council  of  Lodz  Mr.  Winnicki,  a town  council- 
lor of  Polish  nationality,  raised  the  question 
why  the  German  ‘ Import  Company,’  which  has 
been  invested  by  the  German  Government  with 
the  monopoly  of  buying  grain  for  Russian 
Poland,  pays  7|  roubles  for  1 cwt.  of  rye  when 
it  buys  it  in  the  districts  of  Russian  Poland 
under  German  occupation,  but  charges  at  Lodz 
23  roubles  for  a bag  of  ‘ war  flour  ’ which  con- 
tains hardly  40  per  cent,  of  the  1 cwt.  of  rye. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Winnicki ’s  question,  the 
senior  burgomaster,  Herr  Schoppen,*  answered 
that  an  injustice  is  certainly  done  tc  the  in- 
habitants of  Lodz,  but  that  he  could  do  nothing 
to  lower  prices,  since  the  prices  at  which  the 
‘ Import  Company,  Limited  ’ bought  grain  in 
Russian  Poland,  as  well  as  the  prices  it  charged 
for  grain  at  Lodz  and  elsewhere,  had  been  fixed 
by  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  Supreme 
Commander  in  the  East,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  modified  by  the  town  administration. 
In  order,  however,  to  ease  the  situation  to  some 
degree,  Herr  Schoppen  promised  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  the  German  police,  to  lower 
the  octroi  for  the  importation  of  food  into  Lodz, 
considerable  supplies  being  available  at  some 
distance  from  the  city. 

“ The  delegation  from  Lodz  which  went  re- 
cently to  Berlin  to  raise  a loan  for  the  town, 
complained  about  the  excessive  price  of  bread. 
It  asked  that  the  town  might  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vision itself  without  the  intervention  of  the 
‘ Import  Company,  Ltd.,’  as  is  done  in  neigh- 
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bouring  towns,  where  bread  is  consequently 
cheaper  by  about  30  per  cent. 

“ The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Lodz  is  equally  the 
fault  of  the  ‘ Import  Company.’  The  town 
requires  about  150  railway  trucks  of  coal  a day, 
and  it  has  to  import  it  by  way  of  Germany  in- 
stead of  getting  it  straight  from  Polish  coal- 
fields. This  city  of  half  a million  inhabitants 
has  no  stores  of  fuel,  and  if  the  railway  com- 
munication is  interrupted  it  may  be  left  desti- 
tute of  fuel  altogether,  especially  as  the  forests 
round  Lodz  have  been  cut  down  during  the 
war.” 

That  is  a faithful  picture  of  Lodz  as  it 
was  three  months  ago.  The  nightmare  of 
starvation  had  haunted  the  city  the  whole  summer 
through,  and  now  it  was  accompanied  by  a more 
frightful  prospect  still.  Winter  was  at  hand 
— the  merciless  winter  of  North-Eastern  Europe 
— and  they  were  to  be  abandoned  without  fuel 
to  the  intolerable  cold.  Here  is  the  plight  that 
stared  them  in  the  face,  as  it  is  outlined  in  the 
“Lodzianin,”  the  Social  Democratic  news- 
paper in  the  town  : — 

“ There  are  about  60,000  householders  in 
Lodz.  Every  one  of  them  is  entitled  to  a coal 
card,  and  as  only  150  of  these  are  issued  a day 
(which  makes  4,500  a month),  the  rest  are  likely 
to  remain  without  fuel  for  the  winter.  The  cold 
favours  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  Last 
year  we  had  40  per  cent,  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis, although  conditions  then  were  much 
better  than  can  be  hoped  for  this  winter. 

“ The  manufacturers  have  been  told  to  give 
support  only  to  those  workmen  who  have  been 
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employed  by  them  for  no  less  than  15  years;  that 
practically  means  the  old  people  who  are  not 
fit  to  go  to  work  in  Prussia.  The  German 
administration  is  assisted  in  promoting  emigra- 
tion by  the  municipal  authorities,  though  it  is 
said  that  there  are  Poles,  too,  on  the  town  coun- 
cil. The  town  committee  for  poor  relief  helps 
only  those  who  bring  certificates  from  the  Ger- 
man Labour  Exchange  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
not  fit  for  work  in  Germany. 

“We  raise  a solemn  protest,  in  the  name  of 
the  Polish  labouring  classes,  to  all  the  more  en- 
lightened elements  of  the  German  nation  and  to 
German  Socialists  in  particular.  The  present 
condition  of  things  is  reducing  the  Polish  prole- 
tariat to  mental  and  physical  exhaustion.” 

That  was  the  last  cry  of  despair,  before 
the  winter  descended  upon  Lodz  like  a shroud. 

No  one  can  tell  what  may  happen  to  that 
once  flourishing  community  of  500,000  souls. 
The  worst  of  the  season  is  still  before  them ; 
yet  the  most  recent  glimpses  of  their  state  are 
already  so  appalling  as  to  raise  doubts  whether 
any  will  survive  to  see  the  return  of  spring. 

Here  are  a few  sentences  from  a statement 
drawn  up.  in  authoritative  Polish  quarters,  as 
recently  as  January,  1916  : — 

“ On  May  22,  1915,  all  textile  mills  in  Lodz 
were  shut  and  all  stocks  of  raw  materials,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  machinery,  were  confis- 
cated. The  same  thing  happened  a little  later 
in  Warsaw  and  Sosnovitse.  , . . 

“ The  working  people  are  starving.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  are  dying  from  a new  illness 
caused  by  lack  of  food.  The  majority  of  in- 
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fants  have  died,  and  the  death-rate  is  now 
much  higher  than  the  birth-rate.” 

That  is  a bare  summary  of  what  has  oc- 
curred; but  the  agony  of  Lodz  is  revealed  in 
detail  in  the  narrative  of  a visitor  to  the  city, 
which  was  published  in  the  “ JMowa  Reforma  ” 
not  long  ago  : — 

“Wishing  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
misery  in  the  factory  towns  and  to  consider 
means  of  relief,  I went  to  Lodz.  What  I found 
surpassed  my  most  awful  fears.  The  popula- 
tion is  slowly  dying,  after  exhausting  its  forces 
in  a hopeless  struggle.  I went  under  the 
guidance  of  the  relief  caretaker  of  the  district 
and  I visited  only  one  street,  Ciemna,  in  the 
suburb  of  Bluty.  We  went  to  the  house  of  a boy 
who  is  now  in  our  Home  for  Children  at 
Kutno.  We  were  to  take  his  love  to  his  parents. 
‘ Our  parents  are  gone,’  answered  his  eldest 
sister  of  about  15.  ‘ Father  died  a w-eek  ago  of 

exhaustion,  and  the  day  after  father’s  funeral 
mother  died  of  typhus.  It  is  the  same  next 
door.  Both  the  father  and  the  mother  have 
died  during  the  war,  leaving  four  small  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  a brother  of  18.’ 

“ When  we  entered  this  other  tenement  we 
found  the  youngest  child  of  two  dead  and  the 
girl  of  four  dying.  There  were  others  who  had 
no  strength  left  to  fetch  wTood  from  the  forests 
round  the  town,  and  were  burning  everything 
they  had — tables,  beds,  and  even  picture-frames. 

“In  one  of  these  tenements  w^e  found  only  a 
group  of  crying  children.  The  mother  had  died 
and  the  father  had  gone  out  into  the  country  to 
beg  for  potatoes.  They  had  sold  everything. 
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even  the  bedding,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  the  poor. 

“ All  the  factories  at  Lodz  are  closed,  but 
some  of  the  rich  manufacturers  are  nobly  sup- 
porting their  employees.  They  give  them  a 
rouble  (2s.)  a week.  The  poor  creatures,  who 
have  been  subsisting  many  months  now  on  that 
pittance  alone,  are  growing  ansemic  and  con- 
sumptive ; but  they  are  rich  in  comparison  with 
the  families  to  which  the  Town  Committee 
allows  40  kopecks  (lOd.)  for  each  adult  and  6d. 
for  every  child.  There  are  about  60,000  of 
these  families  in  the  care  of  the  Committee,  for 
everyone  is  economising  on  account  of  the 
general  high  prices,  and  many  artisans,  tailors 
and  servants  have  lost  employment.  Those  who 
own  any  property  do  not  receive  any  support 
from'  the  Committee,  and  consequently  the 
owners  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  where 
nobody  pays  any  rent,  are  sometimes  worse  off 
than  the  workmen.  I shall  never  forget  a 
mother  with  five  small  children.  As  she  held 
in  her  arms  the  youngest,  who  was  only  two 
years  old  and  who  already  resembled  a corpse, 
she  said  to  me  with  desperate  resignation  : ‘ I do 
not  ask  for  any  medicine  for  him  at  the  hospital, 
for  the  doctor  told  me  to  give  him  nourishing 
food,  and  I can  give  him  nothing  but  water.’ 

“In  a radius  of  a few  miles  round  the  town 
there  is  a regular  procession  of  starving  paupers 
fetching  wood  or  potatoes.  I have  met  a num- 
ber of  people  who  are  devoting  their  services  to 
the  relief  of  this  misery.  They  have  instituted 
cheap  kitchens,  homes  for  children  and 
orphans,  free  dinners  for  school  children, 
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tailoring  establishments  for  poor  girls ; but  all 
those  institutions  have  to  contend  continually 
against  lack  of  funds.  Some  of  them  have  even 
had  to  be  closed  because  local  philanthropy  is 
unequal  to  their  maintenance.  The  cheap 
kitchens  provide  for  3 kopecks  (fd.)  a portion 
of  soup  so  poor  that  the  people  who  try  to  live 
on  it  die  of  exhaustion;  but  even  such  soup 
cannot  be  provided  for  all,  as  3 kopecks  is  far 
below  cost  price  on  account  of  the  incredibly 
high  prices  of  food.” 

That  is  what  Germany  has  done  to  Lodz,  and 
the  fate  of  Lodz  this  winter  is  being  shared  by 
every  town  and  village  in  the  territory  subject 
to  German  “ organisation.”  Nothing  could  be 
more  terrible  than  the  situation  at  Warsaw 
itself.  The  following  paragraph  from  the 
“ Kuryer  Warszawski  ” gives  a sufficient  glimpse 
of  the  ghastly  life-in-death  that  reigns  ther6:  — 

“ Nowadays  there  is  a dearth  of  everything 
in  Warsaw,  even  of  wood  shavings  to  light  and 
warm  the  room.  In  the  Dzika  Street  opposite 
Stawki,  near  the  cemeteries,  there  is  a big  tim- 
ber yard.  On  the  pavement  in  front  of  it  a 
group  of  women  and  children,  poorly  clad, 
watch  eagerly  for  the  removal  of  timber  from 
the  yard,  because  then  some  shavings  sometimes 
drop  from  the  basket  or  cart  on  to  the  muddy 
pavement;  that  is  the  signal  for  a struggle,  the 
prize  of  which  is  that  little  scrap  of  wood. 
Outside  the  yard  stands  a watchman  with  a 
whip.  On  Sunday,  at  noon,  we  had  been  watch- 
ing how  a boy,  a scholar  of  one  of  the  private 
secondary  schools  of  Warsaw,  had  collected  a 
basketful  of  shavings  which  had  been  lying 
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about  in  the  yard.  With  joy  radiant  in  his 
face  and  eyes,  he  was  carrying  the  basket  out  of 
the  yard  gate,  when  he  was  spied  by  the  watch- 
man. There  was  a short,  brutal  struggle,  and 
the  watchman  had  snatched  away  the  pitiful 
booty,  while  a group  of  ragged  women  and 
children  were  fighting  to  secure  the  shavings 
which  fell  out  of  the  basket  into  the  mud.  . .” 

It  would  be  monotonous  to  multiply  the 
description  of  such  scenes — and  indeed  no  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  quoting  more;  for  we 
have  found  a conclusive  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  we  set  out.  We  questioned  Ger- 
many’s programme  for  a European  settlement, 
and  undertook  to  examine,  from  the  Polish 
evidence  in  hand,  what  the  consequences  would 
actually  be  if  Germany  really  succeeded  in 
annexing  the  borderlands  in  East  and  West  and 
imposing  her  military  supremacy  upon  the  other 
nations  of  continental  Europe.  The  present 
fate  of  Poland  foreshadows  with  inexorable 
clearness  the  fate  that  such  a settlement  would 
bring  upon  us  all.  Germany  is  not  proving 
herself  the  appointed  saviour  of  the  modern 
world.  She  has  degenerated  into  a vampire- 
state,  that  sucks  the  life-blood  of  any  nation 
that  falls  into  her  grip.  The  triumph  of 
German  “organisation”  would  not  bring  the 
millennium;  it  would  bring  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death. 
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THE  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia had  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  several  Phila- 
delphians, members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who, 
while  traveling  in  England,  had  been  attracted  by  the 
success  of  the  Friends’  Provident  Institution  of  Bradford. 
This  institution,  established  in  1832,  had  confined  its  oper- 
ations to  insurance  on  the  lives  of  birthright  Friends,  and 
had  experienced  a surprisingly  low  mortality,  owing  to 
the  exceptional  longevity  among  members  of  that  Society. 

From  letters  from  T.  Wistar  Brown,  John  E.  Carter 
and  Anthony  W.  Kimber,  we  learn  that  a number  of 
men  who  had  been  associated  together  in  other  benevolent 
causes  were  invited  to  meet  early  in  1865  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Evans,  on  Arch  Street  near  Eighth,  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  establish,  for  the  benefit  of  American  Friends, 
a company  on  the  Mutual  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Friends’  Provident  Institution  of  Bradford.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  legal  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed movement,  to  arrange  details,  and  to  propose  to  a 
future  meeting  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  general  conclusions  of  the  conference.  This 
committee  discovered  that  if  the  company  were  to  extend 
its  operations  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  laws  of  several  States  necessitated  a capital 
stock,  and  it  recommended  that  a joint  stock  company 
should  be  incorporated,  substantially  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  charter  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  company  in- 
corporated, Third  month  22nd,  1865.  The  charter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  authority  to  insure  lives,  conferred  authority 
to  act  as  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  etc.;  that  is, 
to  transact  what  is  known  in  Philadelphia  as  the  trust 
business.  The  duties  arising  from  this  branch  of  the  busi- 
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ness  are  of  such  a delicate  and  sacred  character  that  only 
a company  managed  with  the  highest  skill  and  integrity 
could  hope  to  command  public  confidence.  The  relations 
of  the  two  departments  of  the  business  were  fixed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  with  some  early  amendments.  It 
was  provided  that  the  accounts  and  investments  were  to 
be  kept  distinct  and  separate,  and  that  the  entire  surplus 
in  the  insurance  department  was  to  accumulate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  policyholders,  so  that  the  only  advantage, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  the  stockholders  could  at  any  time 
have  from  the  union  of  the  two  features  of  the  business, 
would  result  from  the  fact  that  the  management  of  the 
trust  business,  from  which  they  derived  their  profit,  would 
be  done  for  them  without  charge. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  additional  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  trust  business  jointly  with  life  insurance  has 
been  an  inconsiderable  extra  charge,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  advantages  secured,  nor  has  it  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  Company’s  general  rate  of  expense.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Provident  is  conceded  to  he  one  of  the 
most  economically  managed  companies  in  the  country. 

At  a meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held  Sixth  month  28th, 
1865,  Samuel  R.  Shipley,  T.  Wistar  Brown,  Henry 
Haines,  Richard  Cadbury,  Richard  Wood,  Joshua  IT. 
Morris,  William  C.  Longstreth,  Charles  F.  Coffin  and 
Jeremiah  Hacker  were  elected  Directors,  and  the  Board 
as  thus  constituted  proceeded  to  elect  Samuel  R.  Shipley 
President. 

The  new  company  was  to  be  singularly  fortunate  both 
in  its  Directors  and  in  its  first  President.  The  Friends 
who  composed  the  Board  were  known  not  only  for  their 
high  sense  of  the  fiduciary  responsibility  which  they  were 
assuming,  but  also  for  their  sagacity  and  wisdom  in  affairs, 
and  for  their  enlightened  view  of  what  constituted  fair 
dealing.  Well  known  to  each  other  personally,  and  striv- 
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ing  harmoniously  for  the  success  of  their  new  undertaking, 
they  gave  to  it  a service  which  was  as  generous  as  it  was 
painstaking  and  conscientious.  Their  presence  upon  the 
Board  was  an  earnest  of  their  best  endeavor  that  the  new 
enterprise  should  reflect  their  own  views  of  integrity  and 
probity. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley,  whom  they  had  selected  as  Presi- 
dent, was  to  show  to  a rare  degree  a faculty  which  always 
marks  a great  executive.  He  knew  how  to  choose  for  his 
lieutenants  men  upon  whom  he  could  devolve  a freedom 
of  action  which  called  forth  their  best  efforts,  while  he 
retained  in  his  own  hands  an  oversight  which  guided  with 
a sagacious  prevision  of  the  future  but  did  not  hamper 
in  matters  of  detail.  Attractive  in  person  and  winning  in 
manner,  he  inspired  an  affection  which  was  as  real  as  the 
confidence  felt  in  his  ability.  When,  forty  years  later, 
owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  retiring  from  the  Presidency, 
and  his  associates  on  the  Board  were  reviewing  his  service 
to  the  Company,  they  noted  that 

“his  subtle  sense  of  a situation,  his  resourcefulness,  his  courage, 
his  exactness,  his  quickness,  his  attractive  affability,  had  largely 
accounted  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company.” 

His  reputation  as  a financier  was  not  confined  to  Phila- 
delphia but  was  widespread. 

The  first  office  of  the  Company  was  in  a basement  at 
No.  247  South  Third  Street,  but  Tenth  month  1st,  1865, 
the  building  at  No.  Ill  South  Fourth  Street  was  leased 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  “The  Press.”  The 
first  investment  of  the  capital  authorized  was  in  United 
States  Government  5-20’s.  Rowland  Parry  was  elected 
Actuary,  Seventh  month  18th,  1865.  His  mathematical 
attainments  enabled  him  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  to  acquire 
readily  the  knowledge  required  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  Modest  and  unobtrusive,  his  high  standard  of  con- 
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duct  and  his  honorable  character,  joined  to  his  delightful 
personal  qualities  and  his  real  ability,  won  the  warm  attach- 
ment of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  retired  in 
1882  and  died  Eighth  month  21st,  1890,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wistar  was  elected  Examining  Physician, 
Seventh  month  18th,  1865.  He  was  to  serve  the  Company 
actively  until  1904,  when  he  became  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer Emeritus.  He  died  in  1918.  The  Provident 
had  been  founded  to  secure  to  Friends  and  “others  of  like 
careful  habits”  the  lower  cost  of  insurance  attaching  to 
their  superior  longevity.  It  is  true  that  the  agents  of  the 
Company,  themselves  carefully  chosen,  were  called  upon  to 
exercise  some  degree  of  preliminary  selection,  but  this  in 
no  sense  militates  against  the  truly  remarkable  success  of 
Dr.  Wistar  as  an  examiner.  He  had  a soundness  of  judg- 
ment, a specialized  common  sense,  a freedom  from  preju- 
dice which  prevented  unnecessary  rejection,  while  keep- 
ing the  Company’s  mortality  so  low  as  to  make  it  favor- 
ably commented  upon  all  over  the  world. 

Joseph  Ashbrook  became  General  Agent  in  Sixth 
month,  1866,  and  shortly  after,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 
In  1881  he  was  elected  Manager  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, and  in  1906,  Vice  President.  He  retired  in  1911 
to  become  Insurance  Advisor  to  the  Company.  His  grasp 
upon  the  essentials  of  good  agency  management  was  ex- 
ceptional and  noteworthy.  From  the  start,  an  exceedingly 
high  standard  for  agents  was  inaugurated  by  him.  Only 
men  of  ability  and  character  as  well  as  energy  were  per- 
mitted to  represent  the  Company,  and  they  were  carefully 
instructed  and  trained  by  him  in  the  business.  They  were 
imbued  with  a sense  of  the  professional  nature  of  their 
calling,  namely,  that  they  were  not  only  responsible  to  the 
Company  for  the  character  of  the  risks  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Company,  but  also  responsible  to  their  clients 
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for  the  character  of  the  service  which  they  rendered  these 
clients.  They  were  encouraged  to  canvass  each  case  intelli- 
gently, in  the  effort  to  fit  the  policy  to  the  real  needs  of  the 
insurer. 

The  agents  had  in  the  first  instance  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  the  character  of  the  Provident.  They  had 
confidence  in  its  management,  and  approved  of  the  pru- 
dence and  skill  which  subordinated  a too  rapid  growth 
to  security  and  a low  cost  of  insurance.  They  converted 
their  clients  not  only  to  a belief  in  life  insurance  but  also 
to  a belief  in  the  Provident.  During  the  dark  years  be- 
tween 1873  and  1879,  when  the  total  of  life  insurance  in 
force  as  reported  to  the  New  York  Department  dropped 
from  $2,086,000,000  to  $1,440,000,000,  the  business  of  no 
other  company  showed  so  great  a stability.  During  this 
period,  the  record  of  the  Provident  was  unique  in  the 
steadiness  of  its  growth. 

William  C.  Longstreth  was  elected  Vice  President,  Sixth 
month  3rd,  1867.  From  its  organization,  he  had  given  the 
Provident,  as  a Director,  the  benefit  of  his  experience, 
which  had  been  large  and  varied,  especially  in  connection 
with  railroads.  His  diligence  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  and  his  affability  in  its  exercise  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  Company  until  his  death,  fourteen 
years  later. 

The  Company  had  also  been  fortunate  in  its  Legal  Ad- 
viser, Joseph  B.  Townsend,  of  whom  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1896,  the  Board  was  to  say:  “For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  had  been  the  constant  friend  of  the  Company. 
His  wise  counsel  and  steady  interest  in  its  affairs  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  its  success.” 

In  1865,  the  Provident  had  applied  for  permission  to  do 
business  in  Massachusetts.  No  other  Pennsylvania  life 
insurance  company  had  yet  been  admitted  to  do  business 
in  that  State,  and 
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“the  fact  of  so  young  a company’s  taking  the  initiative,  and  sub- 
mitting itself  to  the  official  scrutiny  of  a department,  conceded  to 
to  be  so  severe  in  its  requirements,  gave  the  Provident  an  imme- 
diate footing  in  the  best  insurance  circles  everywhere.” 

On  Seventh  month  15th,  1868,  the  Provident  was  ad- 
mitted to  New  York,  being  here,  too,  the  earliest  among 
Pennsylvania  life  companies;  it  was  not  until  1869  that  it 
was  joined  by  one  other. 

In  1871,  the  capital  of  the  Company  was  increased  from 
$150,000  to  $500,000.  On  First  month  1st,  1873,  the  Com- 
pany moved  into  its  new  iron-front  building  at  No.  108 
South  Fourth  Street,  three  stories  high,  with  a front  of 
44  feet  and  a depth  of  64  feet,  Addison  Hutton  being  the 
architect. 

On  Fourth  month  7th,  1873,  Asa  S.  Wing,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Company  since  Third  month  20th,  1867, 
was  elected  Assistant  Actuary.  Upon  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Longstreth,  he  became  Vice  President,  Fifth 
month  9th,  1881,  continuing  with  the  Vice  Presidency  the 
office  of  Actuary,  vacated  somewhat  later  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Rowland  Parry,  and  in  1906,  when  Samuel  R. 
Shipley  declined  a reelection,  he  was  elected  President. 

It  was  a peculiarity  of  the  organization  of  the  Company 
that  it  did  not  have  a Secretary  or  Treasurer  until  1899. 
In  the  Provident,  the  duties  of  the  Actuary  comprised  not 
only  the  onerous  task  of  computing  premium  rates,  cal- 
culating dividends  and  valuing  policies,  but  in  addition 
the  exceedingly  delicate  duty  of  passing  upon  all  assign- 
ments and  of  settling  all  claims;  and  it  also  included  the 
responsibility  for  all  the  accounting  of  the  Company  and 
for  its  statements,  for  the  safe-keeping  of  its  securities, 
and  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  all  monies.  It  was  in 
this  Spartan  school  that  the  present  executive  of  the  Provi- 
dent received  a many-sided  training  which  was  invaluable 
both  to  him  and  to  the  Company,  since  it  afforded  him  an 
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intimate  and  first-hand  acquaintance  with  details,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  him  a comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
general  policy  of  the  Company. 

In  the  six  years  which  elapsed  since  1873,  the  growth  of 
the  Company  had  been  so  rapid  that  larger  quarters  were 
required  and  in  Third  month,  1879,  the  office  was  removed 
to  the  striking  building  at  No.  409  Chestnut  Street,  which 
had  been  designed  for  its  use  by  Furness  and  Evans. 

With  the  election  of  Asa  S.  Wing  to  the  Vice  Presidency 
in  1881  and  of  Joseph  Ashbrook  to  the  Managership  of  the 
Insurance  Department,  J.  Roberts  Foulke  was  elected 
Trust  Officer.  The  latter  had  been  connected  with  the  Trust 
Department  since  Fifth  month,  1873,  and  the  title  now 
conferred  was  merely  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
responsible  duties  which  the  growth  of  the  department  in- 
volved. Genial  in  his  understanding  of  the  clientele  of  the 
Company  and  with  a remarkable  capacity  for  painstaking 
work,  he  combined  with  this  a comprehension  of  the  fiduci- 
ary nature  of  his  task  and  a watchfulness  which  enabled 
him  to  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  clients  of  the 
department,  winning  confidence  in  his  probity  and  integ- 
rity. He  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  department,  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  which  has  necessitated  much  specialized 
subdivision  to  maintain  an  effective  service. 

In  1883  the  capital  was  raised  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,- 
000,  the  additional  amount  being  paid  in  in  full. 

First  month  14th,  1884,  T.  Wistar  Brown  was  elected 
Vice  President.  He  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  Company,  had  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Board  from  the  beginning,  and  had  rendered  invalu- 
able service  as  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Accounts.  Deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Com- 
pany, he  has  always  given  generously  of  his  time  through- 
out his  fifty  years  of  service,  for  not  only  has  he  put  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  his  financial  ability  in  a conscien- 
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tious  and  painstakingly  detailed  supervision  of  its  invest- 
ments as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Accounts,  but  he  has  also  allowed  himself  to  be  called  on 
constantly  for  advice  upon  other  matters  of  more  general 
policy,  so  that  he  has  always  had  a large  share  in  shaping 
its  destiny;  and  no  history  of  the  Company  would  be  com- 
plete without  insistence  upon  the  value  of  his  service. 

On  Fourth  month  6th,  1885,  Samuel  Dickson  was 
elected  Associate  Counsel,  and  on  Third  month  8th,  1886, 
Lewis  P.  Geiger  was  elected  Auditor.  On  Eleventh  month 
4th,  1889,  the  Board  marked  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Company  by  asking  Mr.  Shipley  to  permit  his 
portrait  to  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  office. 

On  Twelfth  month  7th,  1891,  a resolution  was  passed  to 
establish  safe-deposit  vaults.  At  the  same  time,  J . Barton 
Townsend  was  elected  Assistant  Trust  Officer. 

In  1892,  the  Insurance  Department  was  moved  to  the 
corner  of  Chestnut  and  Fourth  Streets,  in  the  first  floor 
of  the  large  and  commodious  building  which  had  been 
erected  in  1890,  adjoining  the  office  at  409  Chestnut  Street, 
and  which  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged,  so  that  it 
extends  through  to  Ranstead  Street. 

On  First  month  9th,  1899,  Samuel  IT.  Troth  was  elected 
Treasurer,  David  G.  Alsop,  Actuary,  and  C.  Whiter  Bor- 
ton,  Secretary. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley,  the  first  President,  who  had  retired 
in  1906,  died  Fourth  month  22nd,  1908. 

On  the  retirement  of  Joseph  Ashbrook  in  1911,  it  was 
recited  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors: 

“Largely  through  his  efforts  and  wise  management,  the  insurance 
business  of  the  Company  has  been  developed  and  has  attained  its 
present  proportions.  But  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the 
volume  of  business  written  is  the  fact  that  throughout  those  years 
when  the  life  insurance  business  of  the  country  was  being  demor- 
alized by  the  practice  of  many  of  its  exponents,  the  Manager  of 
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this  Company  persistently  persevered  in  the  course  which  he 
believed  was  right,  and  thereby  ultimately  gained  for  the  Company 
a reputation  for  conscientious  management  and  fair  dealing  which 
is,  we  believe,  unexcelled.” 

At  the  same  time,  after  twenty-four  years’  service  with 
the  Company  in  various  capacities,  during  the  latter  part 
of  which  he  had  been  assistant  to  Joseph  Ashbrook  and 
Superintendent  of  Agencies,  J.  Thomas  Moore  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Managership,  so  that  there  was  thus  secured 
a continuity  in  the  management  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment of  the  Company.  J.  Barton  Townsend  was  at  the 
same  time  elected  Vice  President. 

The  growth  of  the  Company  will  be  readily  seen  from 
the  table  which  is  appended.  This  growth,  however, 
has  not  been  attained  by  any  sacrifice  of  the  principles 
which  gave  the  Company  its  reputation  in  the  past.  Ab- 
solute security  must  ever  be  the  first  requisite  in  a life 
insurance  company.  But  with  absolute  security,  a pains- 
taking and  intelligent  economy  and  a wise  selection  of 
risks  permit  a very  low  cost  of  insurance. 

A gratifying  recognition  of  the  economy  with  which  the 
Company  has  been  managed  occurred  when  the  Arm- 
strong Committee,  in  urging  legislation  in  the  State  of 
New  York  aimed  to  limit  expenses,  specifically  named  the 
Provident  as  a company  which,  as  a matter  of  good  prac- 
tice, had  always  voluntarily  kept  its  expenses  within  the 
limitation  sought  to  be  made  compulsory  by  law.  The 
Company  is  famous  throughout  the  life  insurance  world 
for  its  agency  force.  Its  agents  have  been  carefully 
chosen  for  their  intelligence  and  reliability,  and  the  quality 
of  the  business  which  they  procure  is  exceptionally  good. 

The  Medical  Department  under  Dr.  Charles  H.  Willits 
continues  the  success  achieved  by  Dr.  Wistar.  During  the 
fifty  years  since  its  organization,  the  mortality  ratio  of  the 
Company  has  been  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  com- 
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pany  for  the  same  period.  By  amounts,  the  actual  mor- 
tality experienced  by  the  Company  during  its  fifty  years 
history  has  been  only  65.3  per  cent,  of  what  was  to  have 
been  expected  under  the  authoritative  American  Table, 
and  the  saving  in  mortality  is  reflected  in  the  large  annual 
dividends  which  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance. 

The  Company  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the 
large  proportion  of  its  business  upon  the  Endowment  plan. 
Fifty  years’  observation  of  the  practical  working  out  of 
insurance  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  policy  which 
covers  the  most  needs  in  the  largest  number  of  cases,  and 
covers  them  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  insured,  is  a 
policy  which  protects  the  whole  period  of  the  insured’s 
expected  active  career  and  then  becomes  payable  to  him 
for  its  face  value  in  cash  (or,  if  desired,  in  installments) 
should  he  survive  that  period.  The  premium  for  such  a 
policy  in  the  Provident  is  for  the  younger  ages  actually 
less  than  the  premium  usually  charged  for  an  Ordinary 
Life  policy,  which  is  payable  at  death  only.  Not  only  does 
this  policy  give  all  the  protection  of  a Life  policy,  but 
should  the  insured  survive,  it  absolutely  guarantees  the 
payment  of  the  policy  upon  a stipulated  date,  thus  entirely 
eliminating  any  question  of  estimate  as  to  when  the  policy 
shall  mature.  Such  an  endowment  is  actuarially  only  a 
slight  modification  of  the  Life  policy,  while  the  added  con- 
venience to  the  insured  is  very  great. 
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List  of  Directors 


First 

Elected 

1. 

6/28/65 

2. 

6/28/65 

3. 

6/28/65 

4. 

6/28/65 

5. 

6/28/65 

6. 

6/28/65 

7. 

6/28/65 

8. 

6/28/65 

9. 

6/28/65 

10. 

11/5/66 

11. 

3/21/71 

12. 

3/21/71 

13. 

3/21/71 

14. 

3/21/71 

15. 

3/21/71 

16. 

4/10/71 

17. 

1/13/73 

18. 

4/6/74 

19. 

2/5/77 

20. 

1/7/78 

21. 

1/15/78 

22. 

1/13/79 

23. 

3/21/79 

24. 

6/6/81 

25. 

11/6/82 

26. 

1/11/86 

27. 

12/6/86 

28. 

8/5/89 

29. 

1/7/93 

30. 

6/7/97 

31. 

11/15/97 

32. 

3/23/98 

33. 

9/10/00 

34. 

6/10/01 

35. 

1/11/04 

36. 

12/15/05 

37. 

2/5/06 

38. 

2/5/06 

39. 

7/8/07 

40. 

12/7/08 

41. 

12/7/08 

42. 

1/10/10 

43. 

1/9/11 

44. 

2 5 12 

45. 

9/9/12 

NAME  OF  DIRECTOR 

Samuel  R.  Shipley 
T.  Wistar  Brown 
Henry  Haines 
Richard  Cadbury 
Richard  Wood 
Joshua  H.  Morris 
Wm.  C.  Longstreth 
Charles  F.  Coffin 
Jeremiah  Hacker 
William  Hacker 
Francis  T.  King 
Murray  Shipley 
Wm.  R.  Thurston 
Augustus  Taber 
Henry  T.  Wood 
John  B.  Garrett 
Henry  Dickinson 
Charles  Hartshorne 
William  Gummere 
Benjamin  V.  Marsh 
Frederic  Collins 
J.  Morton  Albertson 
Israel  Morris 
Asa  S.  Wing 
Philip  C.  Garrett 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
James  V.  Watson 
Wm.  Longstreth 
Eld  ward  H.  Ogden 
Thomas  Scattergood 
J.  Preston  Thomas 
Robert  M.  Janney 
Marriott  C.  Morris 
Frank  H.  Taylor 
Jos.  B.  Townsend,  Jr. 
John  B.  Morgan 
Fred.  H.  Strawbridge 
Joseph  Ashbrook 
John  T.  Emlen 
Morris  R.  Bockius 
Henry  H.  Collins 
Levi  L.  Rue 
George  Wood 
Charles  H.  Harding 
J.  Whitall  Nicholson 


ELECTED  TO  SUCCEED 


Jeremiah  Hacker  (9) 


Agustus  Taber  (14) 
Henry  Dickinson  (17) 
Wm.  R.  Thurston  (13) 
Francis  T.  King  (11) 
Henry  T.  Wood  (15) 
John  B.  Garrett  (16) 
Charles  F.  Coffin  (8) 
Wm.  C.  Longstreth  (7) 
Benjamin  V.  Marsh  (20) 
Joshua  H.  Morris  (6) 
Murray  Shipley  (12) 

J.  Morton  Albertson  (22) 
Frederic  Collins  (21) 
Richard  Cadbury  (4) 
William  Gummere  (19) 
J.  C.  Strawbridge  (26) 
William  Hacker  (10) 
Israel  Morris  (23) 
Edward  H.  Ogden  (29) 
J.  Preston  Thomas  (31) 
Philip  C.  Garrett  (25) 
Henry  Haines  (3) 
Thomas  Scattergood  (30) 
Samuel  R.  Shipley  (1) 
Charles  Hartshorne  (18) 
Richard  Wood  (5) 

James  V.  Watson  (27) 
Joseph  Ashbrook  (38) 
Frank  H.  Taylor  (34) 


Ceased  to  be 

a Director 

= -o 

CD 

4/22/08  Died 

40 

12/22/05  Died 

38 

3/13/97  Died 

30 

1/10/10  

42 

12/23/85  Died 

26 

4/— /81  Died 

24 

2/10/79  Res’d 

23 

10/ — /66  Died 

10 

3/11/98  Died 

33 

12/10/77  Res’d 

20 

11/8/86  Res’d 

27 

1/8/77  Res’d 

19 

9/9/72  Res’d 

17 

12/10/77  Res’d 

21 

1/6/79  Res’d 

22 

4/6/74  Res’d 

18 

10/30/08  Died 

41 

6/14/97  Died 

31 

10/30/82  Died 

25 

11/27/92  Died 

29 

6/17/89  Died 

28 

6/10/01  Res’d 

34 

12/9/05  Died 

37 

2/7/98  Res’d 

32 

12/21/10  Died 

43 

12/9/03  Died 

35 

4/18/07  Died 

39 

11/20/05  Died 

36 

12/4/11  Res’d 

45 

11/6/11  Res’d  44 
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Officers  of  the  Company 


Entered  Service 

Held  Office 

President 

1865 

Samuel  R.  Shipley 

1865—1906 

1867 

Asa  S.  Wing 

1906— 

Vice  President 

1865  (Director)  William  C.  Longstreth 

1867—1881 

1867 

Asa  S.  Wing 

1881—1906 

1865  (Director)  T.  Wistar  Brown 

1884— 

1866 

Joseph  Ashbrook 

1906—1911 

1885 

J.  Barton  Townsend 

1911 — 

Trust  Officer 

1873 

J.  Roberts  Foulke 

1881 — 

Actuary 

1865 

Rowland  Parry 

1865 — 1882 

1867 

Asa  S.  Wing 

1882—1899 

1881 

David  G.  Alsop 

1899— 

Asst.  Actuary 

1867 

Asa  S.  Wing 

1874—1882 

1881 

David  G.  Alsop 

1891—1899 

Treasurer 

1884 

Samuel  H.  Troth 

1899— 

Secretary 

1889 

C.  Walter  Borton 

1899— 

Mgr.  Insurance  Dept. 

1866 

Joseph  Ashbrook 

1881—1911 

1886 

J.  Thomas  Moore 

1911 — 

Insurance  Advisor 

1866 

Joseph  Ashbrook 

1911  — 

Asst.  Treasurer 

1893 

John  Way 

1910 — 

Insurance  Supervisor 

1884 

J.  Smith  Hart 

Wil- 

Chief Med’l  Examiner 

1865 

Dr.  Thomas  Wistar 

ises— 1904 

Ch.  Med.  Ex.  Emeritus 

1865 

Dr.  Thomas  Wistar 

1904—1913 

Medical  Director 

1892 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Willits 

1905— 

Asst.  Trust  Officer 

1885 

J.  Barton  Townsend 

1891  — 

1885 

William  C.  Craige 

1913— 

Title  Officer 

1885 

William  C.  Craige 

1907— 

Agency  Secretary 

1896 

William  S.  Ashbrook 

1911  — 
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Officers — Continued 


Entered  Service 

Held  Office 

Supt.  Local  Agents 

1882 

Matthew  Walker 

1908— 

Auditor 

1880 

Lewis  P.  Geiger 

1886—1912 

1885 

Lucius  M.  Allen 

1912— 

Mgr.  Mtge.  Loan  Dept. 

1882 

Frank  H.  Weed 

1912— 

Mgr.  Policy  Loan  Dept. 

1895 

William  G.  Rhoads 

1912— 

Mathematician 

1909 

M.  Albert  Linton 

1913— 

Asst,  to  Med.  Director 

1909 

Dr.  Herbert  Old 

1914— 

Asst,  to  Med.  Director 

1904 

Dr.  Samuel  Rhoads 

1910— 

Asst,  to  Mgr.  Ins.  Dept. 

1909 

Paul  Loder 

1914— 

Asst,  to  Mgr.  Ins.  Dept. 

1905 

Franklin  C.  Morss 

1914— 

Growth  of  the  Company 

Figures  derived  from  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Reports 
( Amounts  stated  to  nearest  $1000  J 


Beginning 
of  Year 

1865 . . 

1875.. 

1885.. 

1895. . 

1905.. 

1915.. 


SURPLUS 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES  Assigned  and  Unassigned 

Including  Capital 

(Company  incorporated  Third  month  22nd) 

....  §2,587,000  $1,850,000  $737,000 

....  9,127,000  7,173,000  1,954,000 

27,049,000  23,736,000  3,313,000 

55,465,000  47,181,000  8,284,000 

83,018,000  76,793,000  6,225,000 


Beginning 
of  Year 

1865.. 
1875  . 
1885  . 
1895  . 
1905  . 
1915  . 


BUSINESS  IN  FORCE 
Amount 


NEW  BUSINESS 
OF  PREVIOUS  YEAR 
Amount 


(Company  incorporated  Third  month  22nd) 

$17,714,000  $4,452,000 

41,692,000  7,611,000 

103,672,000  12,917,000 

163,897,000  17,427,000 

316,615,000  41,963,000 
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1865 


FIFTY  YEARS 


1915 


1.  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

3.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

4.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

5.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

8.  Toledo,  Ohio 

9.  Chicago,  111. 

10.  Baltimore,  Md. 

11.  New  Jersey 

12.  Eastern  Penna. 

14.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

15.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

16.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

17.  Detroit,  Mich. 

19.  Denver,  Col. 

20.  Omaha,  Neb. 

22.  South-Eastern  Penna. 

23.  Franklin,  Pa. 

24.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

25.  Worcester,  Mass. 

26.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

27.  Wichita,  Kaus. 

28.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29.  Hartford,  Conn. 

30.  Central  Penna. 

31.  Portland,  Maine 

32.  Portville,  N.  Y. 

33.  Seattle,  Wash. 

34.  Norfolk,  Va. 

35.  Wilmington,  Del. 

36.  Richmond,  Va. 

37.  Washington,  D.  C. 

38.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

39.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

40.  Portland,  Oregon 

41.  Rutland,  Vt. 

42.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

43.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

44.  Peoria,  111. 


General  Agencies 


Merchants  Bank  Building 
30  State  Street 
312-15  Union  Trust  Building 
706-10  Garfield  Building 
414  Singer  Bldg.,  149  Broadway 
White  Building 
Home  Office 

401  Chestnut  Street 
618-21  Oliver  Building 
328  Nicholas  Building 
1905  Harris  Building 
914  Fidelity  Building 
Home  Office 
Home  Office 

1147-54  McKnight  Building 
1001  Hume  Mansur  Building 
410  Boatmen’s  Bank  Building 
1218-20  Ford  Building 
911-15  A.  C.  Foster  Building 
552  Bee  Building 
Home  Office 
Bleakley  Block 

1409-13  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.  1 

327  Title  Insurance  Building  J 

420-22  Slater  Building 

301-2  Ashton  Building 

907  Schweiter  Building 

Bryant  Building 

First  National  Bank  Building 

Home  Office 

702  Fidelity  Building 

City  Building 

American  Bank  Building 

323-29  Dickson  Building 

926  Market  Street 

707-9  Va.  Ry.  & Power  Bldg. 

613  Bond  Building 
Albany  County  Bank  Bldg. 
320-22  University  Block 
513-14  Corbett  Building 
Wright  & Young  Building 
164  Montague  Street 
Dixie  Building 
220  Jefferson  Building 


Frank  J.  Hammer 
Vernon  B.  Swett 
Yerger  & Ellis 
Saffold  & Evans 
William  T.  Ferris 
W.  Miller  Scott 
Matthew  Walker 
Supt.  Local  Agents 
Graham  C.  Wells 
James  W.  Crook 
James  W.  Janney 
Jonathan  K.  Taylor 
Le  Bar  and  Kennard 
Scott  and  Stratton 
Warren  M.  Horner 
Edwards  & Osborn 
Michener  & Williams 
Nathaniel  Reese 
Irving  R.  Cowles 
Thomas  R.  Hill 
Louis  F.  Paret 
Charles  R.  Galbrath 

Vail  & Eldredge 

O.  W.  Gaines 
A.  H.  Bennett 
J.  R.  Engle,  Dist.  Mgr. 
Ellis  & Segur 
Charles  E.  Stockder 
Samuel  C.  Eastburn 
Freeman  M.  Grant 
Olin  A.  Devore 
Abraham  L.  Hanbey 
McLean  & Egerton 
Frank  Sheppard 
John  Moyler 
Albert  Stabler 
Landon  & Coffin 
Guilford  Tobey 

Henry  C.  Farrar 
John  S.  Tunmore 
Paul  W.  Schenck 
George  L.  Humphrey 
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PREFACE. 


Since  this  pamphlet  appeared,  I have  heard  different  persons, 
high-toned  gentlemen  doubtless,  exclaim  that  it  is  but  a slander 
against  a worthy  and  noble  gentleman,  that  all  its  merit  consists 
in  being  well  written.  That  it  is  a slander  ...  I concede;  for 
France  owes  so  much  to  the  new  Augustus,  Louis  Napoleon ! think 
of  it: 

He  abolished  passports  when  for  a long  time  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  enforce  their  usage.  Certainly  that  great  man  wishes 
well ! What  liberty  now  everywhere  all  enjoy  under  his  shield . 

Some  one  hundred  thousand  men  had  already  united  in  an  ex- 
pression of  condolence  and  regret,  and  wished  to  give  tv  o cents 
each  to  send  a fitting  testimony  to  the  widow  of  a man  wTio  had 
dared  in  his  high  position  to  place  his  happiness  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  duties,  and  who  was  murdered  when  his  face  w as  beaming 
with  joy,  for  it  had  been  granted  him  to  succeed  in  bringing  bac-K 
peace  among  his  people.*  Evidently  France  was  in  danger.  Such 
an  example  ! It  cannot  be  allowed  that,  it  may  become  a necessity  to 
be  unassuming  and  honest  to  get  a medal  or  a testimony  after 
death.  Such  things,  medals — to  have  one’s  face  stamped  forever 
on  silver  or  gold  as  Cfesar  had — medals  are  evidently  the  speciality 
and  privilege  only  of  great  men.  It  was  then  befitting  a just  and 
dignified  government,  as  is,  just  now,  the  government  of  Fiance, 
to  protect  privileges  and  propriety,  and  above  all,  public  morals ; 
that  a good  people  may  not  be  deceived,  money  and  feelings 
wasted,  when  government  knows  so  much  better  how  to  appro- 
priate them. 

France  was  evidently  in  danger,  and  France  was  saved  again : 
the  money  and  men  who  dared  such  a scandal  were  saved,  and 
morality  vindicated ! 

DR.  W.  E.  GUTHRIE. 

Philadelphia,  June  30th,  1865. 


* We  read  in  the  Tribune  of  June  I6th : 

The'French  Subscription  for  Mrs.  Lincoln. — The  following  information 
has  been  received  in  this  city:  “Recently  a popular  subscription  of  two 
cents  a head  was  commenced  at  Nantes,  in  France,  for  a gold  medal  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  This  medal  was  to  bear  the  following  inscription : 

“ Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

“ ‘ To  Lincoln,  twice  chosen  President  of  the  United  States, 

“ 1 From  the  grateful  Democracy  of  France. 

“ Lincoln,  the  Honest,  abolished  Slavery,  re-established  the 
Union,  Saved  the  Republic  without  Vailing  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

“ ‘ He  was  Assassinated  the  14th  of  April,  1865. 

“ About  the  30th  of  April,  when  the  number  of  the  subscriptions  had  reached 
11,120,  the  subscriptions  were  seized  by  the  police,  who  stated  that  the  scheme 
was  to  be  stopped  everywhere  in  France.” 
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THE  STRICTURES  OF  LABIENCS. 


THE  HISTORICAL  CRITIC  IN  THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS. 


This  happened  in  the  seventh  year  after  Christ,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  seven  years 
before  his  death;  it  was  in  full  tide  of  the  principate,  the 
people  had  a master. 

Having  slowly  emerged  from  that  vapor  of  blood  which 
had  empurpled  its  dawn,  the  star  of  Julius  was  rising  and 
shedding  a soft  light  on  the  silent  forum.  It  was  a fine 
time!  The  Curia*  was  silent,  and  the  laws  were  being 
made ; there  was  no  more  curiat  or  centuriat  comitia ; no 
more  rogations,  provocations,  secessions,  plebiscites! ; no 
more  elections,  no  more  disorder ; no  longer  any  army  ot 
the  Republic,  nulla  publica  arma;  every  where  Roman 
peace  conquered  over  the  Romans ; there  was  only  one  tri- 
bune, Augustus ; only  one  army,  the  army  ot  Augustus ; 
only  one  will,  his;  only  one  consul,  he;  only  one  censor, 
he  yet ; only  one  pretor,  he,  always  he.  Eloquence,  pro- 
scribed, was  going  to  die  in  the  shadow  of  the  schools ; 
literature  was  expiring  under  the  protection  of  Maecenas^  ; 
Livy  ceased  to  write ; Labeo§,  to  speak ; the  reading  ot 
Cicero  was  prohibited ; ....  society  was  saved.  As  for 
glory,  they  doubtless  had  it  as  befits  an  empire  which  re- 
spects itself.  There  had  been  a little  tilting  every  where ; 
people  had  been  beaten  north  and  south,  right  and  left, 
sufficiently ; there  were  names  to  be  inscribed  on  the  cor- 

* Curia,  subdivision  of  a Roman  empire. 

f Plebiscites,  decree  emanated  from  tlie  Roman  people  convoked  assembled 
by  tribes. 

1 Macenas,  protector  of  letters  and  arts. 

\ Labeo,  a distinguished  legist. 
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ners  of  streets  and  on  triumphal  arches ; nations  were  van- 
quished to  he  enchained  on  bas-reliefs ; there  were  the  Dal- 
matians, the  Cantabrians,  Aquitains  and  Panonians ; there 
were  the  Illyrians,  Rhetians,  Vindelicians,  Salasses  and  the 
Dacians ; the  Ubians,  the  Sicambrians,  and  the  Parthians, 
dream  of  Csesar ; without  counting  the  Romans  of  the  civil 
wars,  over  whom  Augustus  had  the  audacity  to  triumph 
contrary  to  custom,  but  on  horseback  only,  by  modesty. 
There  had  even  been  one  of  those  wars  in  which  the  Em- 
peror commanded  in  person  and  was  wounded,  which  is 
the  height  of  glory  for  a great  nation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Sesterces*  were  pouring  down 
upon  the  people ; the  prince  multiplied  distributions — it 
might  be  said  that  these  cost  him  nothing — he  distributed, 
distributed,  distributed;  he  was  so  good,  that  he  even  gave 
to  little  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  contrary  to  the 
law.  It  is  becoming  to  violate  law,  when  one  is  better 
than  the  law. 

The  only  embarrassment  the  people  suffered,  was  in  the 
choice  of  amusements : there  were  theatricals,  gladiatorial 
performances,  sports  of  the  forum  and  of  the  amphitheatre, 
circuses,  nautical  and  Trojan  games,  not  to  mention  races, 
hunts,  and  athletic  wrestlings,  and  without  prejudice  to 
exhibitions  of  the  rhinoceros,  tigers,  and  of  serpents  of  fifty 
cubits  in  length.  Never  had  the  Roman  people  been  so 
much  amused.  Add,  also,  that  the  prince  frequently  passed 
in  review  the  cavaliers,  and  that  he  loved  to  renew  often 
the  ceremony  of  the  defiling  of  troops,  a majestic  spectacle 
if  not  diversified,  and  which  it  would  he  unjust  to  omit  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  pleasures  which  he  lavished  upon 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  As  to  himself,  his  pleasures  were 
simple,  and,  if  it  were  not  that  he  gave,  perhaps  too  often, 
the  legitimate  place  of  Scribonia  or  of  Livy,  either  to  Dru- 
sula,  or  Tertulla,  or  Terentilla,  or  Rufilla,  or  Salvia  Titi- 
scenia,  or  to  others ; and  that  he  had  the  bad  taste,  in  abso- 
lute famine,  to  banquet  too  joyously,  disguised  as  a god, 
with  eleven  cronies,  deified  like  himself;  and  that  he  loved 
a little  too  violently  the  fine  furniture  and  beautiful  vases 
of  Corinth,  and  to  such  a degree  as  sometimes  to  kill  the 


* Silver  Roman  coin. 
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owner  to  get  the  vase ; and  that  he  was  as  much  a gambler 
as  dice  themselves : and  that  he  was  always  a little  inclined 
to  the  vice  of  his  uncle ; and  that,  in  his  old  age,  his  taste 
having  become  more  delicate,  he  would  no  longer  admit 
to  the  honor  of  his  intimacy  any  but  virgins,  and  that  the 
care  of  introducing  to  him  the  said  virgins  was  entrusted 
to  his  wife  Livia,  who,  nevertheless,  acquitted  herself  with 
great  zeal  of  this  little  employment ; if  it  were  not  for  that 
and  some  inconsiderable  commendations  which  are  not 
worth  even  the  trouble  of  mentioning,  Suetorious  asserts 
that  his  life  wTas  well-ordered  and  screened  from  all  reproach. 
Therefore,  it  was  a happy  epoch,  that  Julian  era;  it  was  a 
great  age,  that  Augustan  age  ; and  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  Virgil,  a little  dispossessed  at  first,  but  afterwards 
indemnified,  exclaims : “ It  is  the  reign  of  Saturn  that  is 
coming  again.” 

There  was,  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  some  shade  in  the 
picture;  there  had  been  a dozen  plots,  as  many  seditions, 
and  these  mar  a reign.  It  was  the  Republicans  who  came 
back.  There  had  been  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  killed 
at  Pharsalia,*  Thapsus,  Munda,  Philippi,  Actium  and  Alex- 
andria, and  in  Sicily ; for  Roman  liberty  was  so  tenacious 
of  life,  that  not  less  than  seven  wholesale  butcheries  were 
requisite  to  disable  it ; legions  seemed  to  rise  from  the  earth 
according  to  Pompey’s  prayer;  these  ever-returning  Re- 
publicans had  been  conscientiously  killed — but  how  many  ? 
Three  hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  at  the  most ; that  was 
well,  but  it  was  not  enough ; there  were  still  some  of  them 
left.  Hence,  the  life  of  this  great  man  was  not  free  from 
some  little  vexations.  In  the  Senate  he  was  obliged  to 
wear  a cuirass  and  a sword  under  his  robe,  (which  is  incon- 
venient, especially  in  hot  countries,)  and  to  surround  him- 
self with  ten  stout  fellows  tvhom  he  called  his  friends,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  were  irksome  companionship  to  him. 

There  were  also  those  three  cohorts  which  dragged  be- 
hind him  their  old  iron,  in  that  same  city  in  which,  sixty 
years  before,  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  with  even  a 
little  knife ; that  was  enough  to  give  rise  to  some  doubts 
upon  the  popularity  of  the  father  of  the  country.  There 

* The  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
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was  afterwards  Agrippa,  who  demolished  too  much  : hut  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a tomb  of  marble  for  this  great 
people  that  wished  to  die.  There  was  yet  the  Prefect  of 
Lyons,  Lycinius,  who  ground  down  his  province  too  much  ; 
he  did  not  know  how  to  shear  the  beast  without  making 
it  bleat ; he  was  an  ignorant  and  rough  administrator,  who 
was  contented  to  take  money  wherever  it  was,  i.  e.,  in 
pockets,  proceeding  unceremoniously,  but  lacking  genius 
in  the  execution.  It  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
adding  two  months  to  the  calendar,  in  order  to  make  his 
good  city  pay  the  monthly  tax  twice  more  in  the  year. 
However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  shared  equitably 
with  his  master  the  product  of  his  administration. 

The  good  people  of  Lyons,  not  knowing  how  to  tear  oft 
this  blood-sucker  from  the  skin,  had  the  simplicity  to  ask 
Ctesar  to  recall  their  Prefect,  who  was  sustained. 

There  was  also  a certain  distant  expedition,  of  which 
there  was  not  great  reason  to  be  proud ; the  unfortunate 
Varus  had  stupidly  permitted  himself  to  be  crushed  with 
three  legions,  some  where  over  the  Rhine,  in  the  depth  of 
the  Hercynian  forest.  That  had  a bad  effect.  War  is  like 
all  good  things — it  must  not  be  abused.  It  has  the  merit 
of  being  the  most  absorbing  spectacle,  the  most  powerful 
of  diversions,  I concede  it,  but  it  is  a resource  which  must 
be  used  with  caution.  That  insolent  and  terrible  game 
must  not  be  played  too  often,  as  it  may  turn  against  him 
who  plays  it ; and  when  one  is  a savior,  it  does  not  become 
him  to  send  the  people  whom  he  has  saved  to  the  slaughter 
without  due  consideration.  This  might  be  said,  but  who 
then  thought  of  it  ? Scarcely  twenty  thousand  mothers — 
and  what  is  that  in  a great  empire  ? Glory,  it  is  well 
known,  does  not  give  her  favors,  and  Rome  was  rich  enough 
in  blood  and  money  to  pay  for  them.  • Augustus,  to  clear 
himself,  had  but  to  beat  his  head  softly  against  the  doors, 
and  to  make  a prosopoeia  which,  besides,  has  become  clas- 
sical. 

There  was  finally  Lolius,  who  had  lost  an  eagle,  but  they 
could  do  without  him;  and  as  for  the  finances,  a new  era 
had  just  been  opened,  the  great  administration  had  been 
invented,  and  the  world  was  going  to  be  administered ; 
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the  monster  empire,  with  a hundred  million  hands  and 
one  belly ; the  unity  was  founded ! 1 will  work  with 

your  hands,  and  you  will  digest  with  riw  stomach ; that  is 
clear,  and  Meneas  was  right,  and  I have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  advice  of  the  peasant  of  the  Danube. 

If  that  system  brought  some  abuses  with  it,  if  there  was 
from  time  to  time  a famine,  it  was  but  a cloud  to  the  sun- 
shine of  universal  joy,  a discordant  note  which  was  lost  in 
the  concert  of  public  gratitude ; and  all  these  little  ills, 
which  now  and  then  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  empire,  were 
in  reality  but  happy  contrasts  and  piquant  diversions 
reserved  to  a happy  people  by  their  good  fortune,  to  give 
them  rest  from  happiness  and  time  to  breathe ; it  was  as 
seasoning  to  the  entertainment;  just  enough  to  break  the 
monotony  of  success,  to  temper  hilarity,  and  avert  satiety. 
People  were  stifling  with  prosperity ; for  there  are  benefits 
which  overpower,  and  joys  which  carry  death  with  them. 

Who  then,  in  that  golden  age,  who  then,  could  com- 
plain ? Tacitus  says  that,  seven  years  later,  at  the  death 
of  Augustus,  but  few  citizens  remained  who  had  seen  the 
Republic;  there  remained  fewer  still  who  had  served  it; 
they  had  been  carried  off  by  civil  wars  or  proscriptions,  by 
summary  execution,  assassination  or  exile,  want  or  despair 
. . . time  had  done  the  rest ; there  remained  yet  some 
sorrowing  spirits,  some  morose  old  men ; and  as  to  those 
•who  had  come  into  the  world  since  Actium,  they  were  born 
with  an  image  of  the  emperor  in  their  eyes,  and  they  could 
not  see  clearer ; there  was  cause  for  hoping  at  least  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  find  the  new  face  of  things 
beautiful,  and  even  the  most  beautiful  of  any  thing,  having 
never  seen  any  other.  Therefore,  the  vulgar  herd  of  Re- 
mus was  content,  and  all  was  at  the  best  in  the  best  of 
empires. 

At  this  time  lived  Labienus.  Do  you  know  Labienus  ? 
He  was  a strange  man,  of  a singular  turn  of  mind.  Just 
imagine  that  he  persisted  in  remaining  a citizen  in  a city 
where  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  but  subjects.  Can 
that  be  comprehended  ? Civis  Homanus  sum,  was  he  re- 
peating, and  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  him  off  that  as- 
sumed ground.  He  wanted,  like  Cicero,  to  die  free  in  a 
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free  country.  Can  one  imagine  such  extravagance  ? Citi- 
zen, and  free  ! Oh  ! madness  ! Doubtless  he  was  saying 
this  as  Polyeuetus  said  at  a later  time  : “ I am  a Christian  !” 
without  well  knowing  what  he  was  saying.  The  truth 
was,  his  poor  head  was  diseased,  his  brain  dangerously 
affected  — at  least  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  of 
Augustus,  the  celebrated  Autonius,  who  called  this  kind 
of  madness,  reasoning  monomania,  and  who  had  prescribed 
its  heiim  treated  with  imprisonment.  Labienus  had  not 
followed  the  prescription,  and  hence  he  was  not  cured,  as 
you  will  see  when  I have  brought  you  to  a better  acquaint- 
ance with  him. 

Labienus  was  hearing  a name  already  twice  honored  by 
good  citizens.  The  first  Labienus,  a lieutenant  of  Csesar, 
had  quitted  him  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
in  order  not  to  be  an  accomplice  of  his  outrage  ; the  second 
preferred  to  serve  the  Partliians  to  the  triumviri ; our  hero 
wras  the  third  one.  A line  from  Seneca,  the  rhetorician, 
suffices  to  give  us  a glimpse  of  that  grand  figure,  for  we 
find  there  this  hold  word  of  Labienus  : “ I know  that  what 
I am  writing  can  he  read  only  after  my  death.”  An  orator 
and  historian  of  the  first  rank,  and  having  come  up  to 
glory  through  a thousand  obstacles,  it  was  said  of  him  that 
he  had  extoi’ted  rather  than  obtained  admiration.  He  was 
then  writing  a history  of  which  he  sometimes  read,  with 
closed  doors,  a few  pages  to  some  trusty  friends.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this  history  that  the  condemnation  of 
hooks  to  the  flames  was  applied  for  the  first  time,  upon 
motion  of  a senator,  who  was  himself  punished,  some  time 
after,  with  the  penalty  he  had  invented ; and  so  Labienus 
was  the  first  in  Rome  who  had  thus  the  honor,  which  after- 
wards became  common,  of  an  incendiary  senatatus-con- 
sultum.  It  is  what  Mr.  Egger  judiciously  terms:  “The 
new  difficulties  to  which  the  imperial  regime  gives  birth 
for  history.”  The  poor  executed  historian,  smelling  yet 
the  smoke  of  the  funeral  pyre,  not  being  able  to  survive 
his  burned  work,  went  out  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestor's,  never  more  to  go  out  from  it.  He 
believed  his  work  annihilated,  hut  it  was  not.  Cassius 
knew  it  by  heart,  and  Cassius,  protected  by  exile,  was,  as 
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he  himself  said,  a living  edition  of  the  book  of  his  friend,  an 
edition  they  could  not  burn.  Ho  doubt  the  death  of  La- 
bienus  was  as  senseless  as  his  life.  A book  burned — a fine 
affair!  does  one  kill  himself  for  that  ? The  senate  did  not 
desire  the  death  of  the  guilty  man,  it  only  wished  to  give 
him  a warning;  he  ought  to  have  profited  by  it;  but  this 
man  took  every  thing  the  wrong  way,  and  always  heard 
wrong  when  he  heard  at  all.  He  was  well  worthy  to  figure 
in  that  long  defile  of  stoical  suicides  which  had  com- 
menced, and  among  all  those  heroic  simpletons,  all  those 
systematic  and  radical,  enraged  and  absurd  opponents  who 
made  of  their  death  even  a last  act  of  opposition,  and  con- 
ceived themselves,  by  opening  their  veins,  to  be  playing  a 
trick  on  the  emperor.  Some  killed  themselves  solely  to 
enrage  the  prince,  who  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  was  only 
the  more  persuaded  of  the  excellence  of  his  policy,  by 
seeing  that  his  work  was  being  done  without  his  help. 
Labienus  belonged  to  these ; you  see  clearly  that  he  was 
an  imbecile ; such  was  the  man  whose  “ Propos  ”*  we 
wish  to  repeat  to  you,  and  you  will  see  that  in  his  con- 
versation, as  in  his  life  and  death  he  was  always  the  same 
— that  is,  incorrigible.  He  was  a man  of  the  old  party, 
since  the  Republic  had  passed  away  ; a reactionist,  since 
the  Republic  was  a thing  of  former  times ; a ci-devant  of 
the  old  system,  since  the  government  of  the  laws  was  the 
system  of  past  times : in  a word,  he  was  a dolt. 

He  was  one  of  those  wicked  ones  who  ought  to  tremble 
under  a strong  government,  that  the  good  may  be  re- 
assured, and  that  society,  shaken  even  to  its  foundations, 
may  settle  down  again  upon  its  basis.  This  is  not  all, 
Labienus  was  ungrateful : in  full  csesarism,  in  full  glory, 
in  the  midst  of  that  superabundance  of  public  felicity, 
and  that  immense  feast  of  the  human  kind,  he  failed 
to  recognize  the  blessings  which  the  second  founder 
of  Rome,  the  pacificator  of  the  world,  bestowed  with 
full  hands ; he  had  at  the  same  time  blind  and  hostile 
passions,  which  make  dangerous  men  and  baleful  citizens. 
But  you  do  not  know  him  yet.  His  passion,  wanting  air 
and  space  in  the  suffocation  of  the  principate,  being  able 
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neither  to  speak  nor  write,  to  act  or  move,  he  spent  whole 
hours  on  the  Sublicius  bridge  seeing  the  Tiber  run, 
motionless  and  silent,  but  with  fierce  aspect,  menacing 
gesture,  and  breast  distended  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
days,  like  a statue  of  the  avenger  Mars,  like  a petrified 
tribune,  “ It  is  sweet  to  sleep,  or  to  be  a stone,  as  long 
as  misery  or  shame  continue,”  said  Michael  Angelo. 
Labienus  did  not  sleep,  but  he  was  stony,  harder  than  the 
rock  of  the  Capitol,  immobile  saxum.  Tyranny  had  no 
hold  upon  him,  and  the  empire  in  its  powder  was  unable  to 
reach  him ; he  was  a Roman  of  the  old  stamp  upon  which 
nothing  could  make  an  impression.  Alone,  upright,  like 
Codes,  between  an  army  and  a precipice,  he  defied  both ; 
he  defied  Augustus  and  laughed  at  death.  In  all  this 
there  was  some  good,  if  you  will;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  a detestable  character,  what  a deformed  mind ! 
Octavius  had  been  fortunate  to  stamp  a superb  medal 
with  the  three  intertwined  hands  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
this  sublime  legend:  “The  salvation  of  mankind.”  That 
still  displeased  him ; he  pretended  he  had  been  saved  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Horace : 

“ When  to  be  thus  saved  I have  no  design, 

To  the  devil  the  savior,  who  is  but  an  assassin.” 

Old  Labienus  was  one  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
Republic ; he  was  foolish  enough  to  remember  it,  and 
there  was  the  misfortune.  He  beheld  now  a great  reign, 
and  he  was  not  satisfied.  There  are  some  people  who 
never  are ; he  was  always  believing  himself  to  be  yet  at 
the  day  after  Pharsalia ; forty  years  of  glory  were  there 
before  his  eyes  without  opening  them ; he  had  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  had  an  evil  dream,  and  the  reality  to  him 
was  but  an  infernal  vision.  He  expressed  artless  astonish- 
ment ; he  would  not  believe  that  such  an  era  of  glory  had 
been.  Epiminides,  who  slept  a hundred  years,  when  he 
awoke  was  less  astonished.  Sad  in  the  universal  joy, 
gloomy  amidst  the  Roman  orgies,  like  the  two  philoso- 
phers of  Couture’s  picture,  he  was  there  and  seemed  to 
live  elsewhere ; he  was  a spectre  in  a festival ; you  might 
say  a corpse  escaped  from  the  tombs  of  Philippi,  a curious 
shade  which  comes  to  look  about.  Sometimes  a friend 
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pitied  him ; him ! lie  pitied  his  friend.  More  often,  nil 
alone,  lie  was  muttering’  in  his  corner,  looking  upon  the 
empire  passing  away.  It  was  not  possible  to  make  such  a 
man  listen  to  reason ; he  was  of  another  age,  an  exile  in 
the  new  age ; he  had  nostalgia  of  the  past;  he  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing ; he  understood  nothing  ot 
the  present  epoch;  he  had  all  the  prejudices  ot  Rrutus 
and  was  tainted  with  Greek  opinions  which  had  not  been 
current  in  Rome  for  a long  time.  His  manner  was  old  as 
the  Twelve  Tables;  he  thought  still  as  people  thought  in 
the  time  of  Fabricius  or  the  hairy  Camillus,  and  had, 
moreover,  fantastic  ideas  and  incredible  manias,  and 
especially  an  odd  taste,  strange  and  inexplicable  ....  he 
loved  liberty ! Evidently,  T.  Labienus  had  no  common 
sense.  To  love  liberty ! Can  you  understand  such  a 
thing?  It  was  a retrograde  opinion,  for  liberty  was  old, 
and  the  new  men  liked  the  new  system.  lie  had  no  per- 
ception of  shades,  no  notion  of  time,  no  apprehension  oi 
transitions.  The  times  had  marched  on,  and  ideas  also ; 
he  alone  remained  planted  there  as  a term ; he  still  be- 
lieved in  justice,  laws,  in  science  and  conscience — evi- 
dently he  was  in  his  dotage.  He  spoke  of  honest  men 
like  Cicero,  he  spoke  of  the  senate,  tribune,  comitia;  and 
did  not  see  that  all  these  had  melted  away  like  snow  in  the 
immense  sewer,  and  that  he  was  almost  alone  on  the  bank. 
He  was  still  counting  years  by  the  consuls,  for  Augustus 
had  left  the  name  to  keep  up  a belief  in  the  thing,  and  he 
hoped  to  resuscitate  the  thing  in  preserving  the  name. 
He  was  preparing  discourses  to  the  people,  as  if  there  was 
a people,  invoking  laws,  as  if  there  were  laws.  The  prin- 
cipate  was  to  him  but  a parenthesis  of  history,  a disgrace- 
ful page  of  Roman  annals ; he  was  eager  to  turn  the  page 
or  tear  it  out ; he  was  ever  saying  that  it  would  come  to 
an  end,  and  he  believed  it ; the  people  called  him  a fool, 
and  so  he  was,  as  you  see.  After  all,  a good  man ; 
obstinate  rather  than  wicked ; incapaple  of  killing  a 
chicken,  or  wishing  the  least  evil  to  any  one,  if  we  except 
Augustus,  and  yet ! . . . He  was  so  mild,  that  he  would" 
only  have  sent  him  to  the  galleys,  to  turn  a grindstone, 
contrary  to  a more  common  opinion  of  those  who  wanted 
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to  nail  him  to  the  cross.  He  thought,  moreover,  with  the 
stoics,  that  punishment  is  good  for  criminals;  and  he 
wished  Augustus  the  only  good  that  could  happen  to  him 
— expiation. 

One  day,  as  he  was  walking  under  the  portico  of  Agrippa, 
he  met  Gallio.  Gallio  was  a young  sage,  while  Labienus 
was  an  old  fool.  He  was  a serious  and  mild  young  man 
well  educated  and  elegant,  polite,  circumspect  and  prudent, 
and  a moderate  stoic ; Spaniard  and  Roman,  citizen  and 
subject,  a man  of  two  epochs  and  two  countries;  mixed 
blood  and  crossed  opinion ; a little  of  this  and  a little  of 
that ; sometimes,  like  Horace,  turning  his  softened  eyes  on 
the  tomb  of  liberty ; and  bringing  them  back  not  less 
softened  on  the  cradle  of  the  empire;  giving  a tear  to 
Cato,  and  a smile  to  Ceesar ; a benevolent  character,  loving 
everybody  a little,  even  Labienus.  He  was  a brother  of 
Seneca,  who  dared  not  live,  and  uncle  of  Lucan  who  knew 
not  how  to  die ; there  were  no  longer  but  moieties  of 
heroism,  and  some  fragments  of  greatness,  a people  in 
ruins  before  its  temples ; here  and  there  yet  some  half- 
Romans.  Gallio  wrote  some  verses  for  the  favorite  of 
Mecenus,  and  critics  called  him  the  ingenious  Gallio. 
Finally  he  had  intellect,  for  he  was  proconsul.  It  was 
from  him  that  the  indifferent  in  religious  matters  were 
named  Gallionists ; he  could  have  been  a little  patron  of 
the  same  sort  in  political  matters.  It  was  for  that 
Labienus  reproached  him.  And  I believe  the  gloomy 
pedestrian  was  going  to  pass  without  caring  to  recog- 
nize him,  for  Labienus  was  not  amiable;  he  was  but 
little  more  affable  than  those  famous  senators  who,  proudly 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  one  day  received  so 
coldly  the  Gauls.  So  Gallio  would  not  expose  himself  to 
the  hazard  of  caressing  his  beard  ; but  the  young  man  was 
so  pleased,  so  excited  with  emotion,  wanted  so  much  to  find 
some  one  to  whom  he  could  tell  the  great  news  he  had  just 
learned,  so  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  it  on  Labienus,  that 
he  approached  him  and  said : 

Good  day,  Titus ! quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum,  How 

dost  thou  do  ? 

Unwell  indeed,  if  the  empire  is  well. 
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Well,  we  know  thou  art  always  in  bad  humor ; but 

I have  some  news  to  tell  thee. 

There  is  no  news  for  me  so  long  as  Augustus  reigns* 

Come,  I know  thou  hast  been  in  a passion  for  thirty 

years,  and  that  thou  hast  not  laughed  once  since  the  trium- 
virate ; but  here  is  my  news : the  Memoirs  of  Augustus 
have  just  appeared. 

And  how  long  since  brigands  have  been  making 

books  ? 

Since  honest  men  have  made  emperors. 

Alas ! 

So,  my  dear  Titus,  thou  wilt  not  1’ead  these  Memoirs? 

1 will  read  them,  Gallio,  I will  read  them,  crying 

with  shame. 

And  thou  wilt  answer  them,  criticise  them,  and 

make  an  anti-Caesar,  as  Caesar  has  made  an  anti-Cato  ? 

No,  Gallio,  I shall  publish  nothing  on  this  subject; 

I do  not  discuss  with  him  who  has  thirty  legions  ; in  a coun- 
try that  is  not  free,  one  ought  to  forbid  himself  to  touch 
upon  contemporary  history,  and  criticism,  in  such  a mat- 
ter is  impossible. 

Thou  wilt  not,  then,  enlighten  the  public? 

1 shall  not  contribute  to  deceive  it ; for  in  these 

times,  on  such  subjects,  nothing  which  appears  can  be 
good,  and  nothing  which  is  good  can  appear.  I will  con- 
tinue my  secret  history,  the  leaves  of  which  I will  send  to 
Severius,  in  a safe  place  ; I will  save  the  truth  by  exiling  it. 

But  we  are  assured  that  criticism  will  be  free; 

tyranny  would  give  literature  a week’s  holiday. 

They  can  give  but  a false  liberty,  a liberty  of  De- 
cember, that  is,  a carnival  of  liberty,  liber las  decembris,  as 
Horace  says ; I shall  not  make  use  of  it.  I shall  not,  by 
writing  against  the  book,  find  myself  placed  between  the 
vengeance  of  Octavius  and  the  clemency  of  Augustus, 
without  even  the  choice.  I shall  not,  like  Cinna,  give  the 
scoundrel  the  occasion  of  playing  the  magnanimous,  and 
to  be  executed  by  grace.  As  to  praising  the  book,  I can 
only  if  it  be  good,  in  which  case,  I would  fear  to  be  con- 
founded with  those  who  praise  it  from  other  motives.  It 
is  to  me,  therefore,  as  impossible  to  praise  as  to  blame. 
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And  moreover,  the  book  is  not  good  and  cannot  be.  When 
a man  is  guilty  enough  to  make  himself  king,  and  fool 
enough  to  make  himself  God,  I think  he  cannot  have  all 
the  qualities  requisite  for  writing  history. 

Thou  art  sure  before  hand  that  he  has  neither  good 
sense  nor  good  faith  ; then  what  remains  to  him  ? He  can 
neither  know  truth,  nor  tell  it  if  he  were  knowing  it ; then 
what  has  that  sceptre-bearer  to  do  with  the  matter?  And 
why  does  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  write  history  ? A 
king-historian  ought  to  commence  by  abdicating.  He  has 
not  done  so ; bad  sign.  Then  I have  read  some  passages 
of  it.  He  justifies  proscriptions  and  vindicates  usurpation. 
That  had  to  be  so.  And  thou,  Gallio,  wouldst  have  me 
criticise  this  work  of  ignorance  and  lies,  approved  of  by 
two  thousand  centurions,  and  recommended  to  the  reading 
public  by  veterans.  Criticism ! siege  thou  oughtest  to 
have  said.  And  thou  dost  not  see,  my  good  little  Gallio, 
that  that  is  one  of  the  best  tricks  the  son  of  the  banker 
ever  played  upon  the  sons  of  the  she  wolf,  who  alas ! do 
not  know  how  to  bite,  like  their  grandmother.  Ah  ! Gallio, 
we  are  degenerated,  we  are  Romans  of  the  decadence, 
fallen  from  Caesar  to  Augustus  ; from  Charybdis  to  Scylla ; 
from  strength  to  artifice ; from  the  uncle  to  the  nephew ! 
Poll ! Ho,  I do  not  wish  to  fall  into  that  literary  ambush, 
nor  be  caught  in  that  trap,  nor  above  all,  to  cause  others 
to  fall  in  it ; no,  I shall  not  write  on  the  ‘ Memoirs  ’ of 
Augustus.  The  silence  of  the  people  is  a lesson  for  kings. 
Labienus  will  give  this  lesson  to  Augustus. 

Hever  fear,  moreover,  if  thou  wishest  criticism  on  this 
little  piece  of  imperial  literature,  if  thou  wishest  nice  ap- 
preciations, they  will  be  given ; if  thou  wishest  for  learned 
dissertations,  it  will  shower  with  them.  If  thou  wishest 
ingenious  and  piquant  observations,  sketches  full  of  nov- 
elty, elegant  and  courteous  discussions  sustained  in  ex- 
quisite style  by  persons  of  the  better  class,  thou  wilt  have 
them  ; if  thou  wantest  kneeling  controversy,  and  groveling 
rhetoric,  and  surprising  epigrams  whose  points  tickle 
instead  of  sting,  and  bites  which  are  caresses,  and  bloody 
reproaches  that  give  pleasure,  and  adorable  gracefulness 
adroitly  gliding  under  the  appearance  of  a severe  judg- 
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ment,  and  pretty  little  lovely  words  delicately  enveloped 
iu  the  folds  of  a ferocious  and  crabbed  phrase,  and  bou- 
quets flowers  of  latinity,  and  floods  of  melliffluous  elo- 
quence, and  arguments  presented  on  cushions  and  objec- 
tions on  a silver  waiter,  as  a domestic  presents  a letter ; 
nothing  of  all  this  will  fail  thee,  my  dear  Grail io  : Ave  go  to 
see  the  choir  of  the  Muses  of  State  dance,  and  it  is  Mecte- 
nus  who  will  lead  off  the  ballet.  The  chaste  sisters  have 
quitted  Pinclus*  for  mount  Palatin,  and  Apollo  has  placed 
himself  on  the  police.  Therefore  Augustus  is  sure  of 
having  a public,  readers,  judges,  critics,  copiers  and  com- 
mentators; there  will  be  found  people  for  that  work.  He 
who  has  made  Virgils  can  make  Aristarchuses  ;f  he  re- 
quires them,  and  he  will  have  them  ! 

Already  literature  is  in  mirth  : Varius  weeps  with  j oy  ; 
Flavius  stamps  with  tenderness;  Rabirius  prepares  his 
tablets ; Haterius  will  give  a lecture,  and  Tarpa  a decla- 
mation ; Pompeius  MacerJ  declares  it  is  a fine  day  for 
morals,  and  orders  three  copies  luxuriously  finished  for  the 
three  public  libraries  Avhich  he  has  just  organized  ; Fene- 
stella§  goes  to  add  a volume  to  his  literary  history ; Me- 
ted us,  Avho  Avrites  the  speech  of  the  prince  so  well,  Avill 
number  the  oratorical  beauties  of  the  book,  and  Verius, 
the  grammarian,  the  grammatical  beauties;  Maratlius,  the 
historiographer,  will  give  an  analysis  in  the  Court  journal, 
and  Athenodorus,  the  protege  of  Octavia,  will  furnish  a 
paraphrase  for  ladies,  and  some  explanatory  references 
within  the  compass  of  the  princesses  ; there  are  ten,  I knoAV 
thousands.  All  these  people  defile  before  the  emperor, 
shouting  with  all  their  might,  like  knights  on  parade ; he 
in  the  meantime  will  assume  an  attitude  full  of  modesty 
and  majesty;  his  gesture  Avill  say:  “Enough!”  his  smile 
Avill  say:  “More!”  and  the  croAvd  will  make  itself  most 
beautifully  hoarse.  As  he  had  the  populace  of  the  seven 
hills  to  applaud  his  acts,  so  he  will  have  the  populace  of 
authors  to  laud  his  book;  the  plaudits  are  sure,  but  they 
can  come  from  but  one  side ; it  is  then  a consequence,  suf- 

* Pindus,  mountain  consecrated  to  Apollo. 

| Aristarchus,  a severe  Greek  critic. 

t Pompeius  Macer,  Latan  poet,  contemporary  of  Cicero, 

| Fenestella,  Roman  historian  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
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ficiently  grotesque,  of  Ins  unique  literary  position.  The 
unfortunate  man  has  not  perhaps  foreseen  it,  hut  I do  not 
care;  he  will  succeed  by  order,  that  is  hard,  but  I cannot 
help  it.  Supreme  power  has  some  inconveniences  for  an 
author  ; all  are  not  roses  in  the  calling  ol  an  imperial  writer. 
The  ground  is  not  tenable,  and  Virgil  would  have  lost  his 
Latin  on  it.  But  one  must  submit  to  the  law  he  has  him- 
self made;  and  when  shame  is  poured  out,  shame  must  be 
drunk.  Behold,  then,  my  dear  Gallio;  the  feast  is  about 
to  open ; it  will  be  noisy,  and  numerously  attended  ; al- 
ready the  musicians  are  in  their  places,  tune  the  instru- 
ments, and  prelude  the  concert ; look,  then,  and  listen,  if 
it  is  thy  taste  ; I confess  that  the  spectacle  will  not  be  with- 
out a certain  attraction  for  those  who  can  yet  smile. 

I know  that  the  work  will  include  the  last  civil  war,  and 
even  the  last  year  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  good  faith,  my 
dear  Gallio,  canst  thou  take  this  in  earnest  ? Augustus 
publishing  a book  on  the  revolution  he  has  himself  made  ! 
What  can  be  said,  in  thy  opinion,  of  a criminal  who  is  pub- 
lishing an  apology  of  his  own  crime?  In  my  judgment, 
he  commits  an  outrage,  more  difficult,  it  is  true,  than  the 
first;  (for  it  is  easier  to  commit  a crime  than  to  justify  it;) 
but  this  second  outrage,  if  more  difficult,  is  also  more  con- 
demnable  and  more  fatal,  for  the  victims  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  consequences  more  durable.  The  first  strikes 
at  men’s  lives,  the  other  at  their  conscience ; the  one  kills 
the  body,  the  other  the  mind ; the  one  oppresses  the  pre- 
sent, the  other  the  future.  It  is  the  coup  d'etat  in  morals, 
the  creation  of  disorder,  injustice  systematized,  the  organi- 
zation of  evil,  the  promulgation  of  lawlessness,  the  pro- 
scription of  truth,  the  definitive  defeat  of  public  reason, 
the  general  rout  of  ideas,  an  intellectual  battle  of  Actium. 
It  is  the  real  crowning  of  an  edifice  of  villany  and  infamy  ; 
it  is  also  the  only  one  possible.  Augustus’  book,  .... 
it  is  his  life  set  up  as  an  example,  it  is  his  ambition  made 
innocent,  his  will  formulated  into  a law;  it  is  the  code  of 
malefactors,  the  bible  of  rogues — and  it  is  such  a book 
thou  wishest  to  be  publicly  criticised  under  the  regime  of 
his  good  will  and  pleasure  ! Thou  wouldst  make  a literary 
opposition  to  Augustus  ? Pooh ! Criticism  upon  Octa- 
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vius  ! What  derision  ! He  has  not  made  a criticism  upon 
Cicero  ; he  has  killed  him  ! What ! the  wretch  who  assas- 
sinates thee,  would  give  thee  a sermon  on  assassination ; 
and  before  giving  thee  the  last  blow,  asks  thy  opinion  upon 
his  little  composition,  but  thy  advice,  well,  completely 
unfeigned,  upon  its  foundation  and  form,  thy  political  and 
literary  opinion ; for  he  is  an  artist,  and  a good  fellow,  and 
he  wants  to  know  thy  opinion  of  his  work ; and  thou, 
simpleton  like,  thou  wouldst  give  it  to  him,  and,  the  knife 
on  thy  throat,  thou  goest  on  chatting  gracefully  with  the 
executioner.  Gallio,  my  friend,  thou  dost  not  think  of 
this ! 

What  wouldst  thou  say  of  Verres  writing  a book  on 
ownership?  Wouldst  thou  argue  with  him?  Are  the 
‘ Memoirs  ’ of  Octavius  any  thing  else  ? Is  it  not  the 
theory  of  usurpation  written  by  a usurper?  It  is  a school 
of  conspiracy  opened  by  an  unpunished  conspirator. 

The  author  after  all  can  talk  only  about  what  he  knows  ; 
he  knows  how  to  pillage  a town,  cut  the  throats  of  a senate, 
force  open  a treasury  in  a temple  and  rob  Jupiter;  be 
knows  how  to  make  false  keys,  false  oaths,  and  false  testa- 
ments; he  knows  how  to  lie  at  the  Forum  and  at  the 
Curia,  how  to  corrupt  electors  or  do  without  them,  how  to 
kill  his  wounded  colleagues  as  at  Modena,  and  how  to  pro- 
scribe en  masse,  and  knows  also  other  little  games  of 
princes;  following  the  method  of  the  first  Caesar,  he 
knows  how  to  borrow  from  one  and  lend  to  another,  and 
make  friends  of  both  sides  ; he  knows  how  with  a vigorous 
spring  to  leap  all  barriers,  and  pass  all  Rubicons,  and  then 
with  a supreme  bound,  rising  above  all  laws  human  and 
divine,  take  the  perilous  leap,  cut  a caper,  and  come  down 
a king.  He  knows  how  to  do  all  this,  but  knows  not  a 
word  of  history,  politics,  or  morality,  except  that  it  be  that 
morale  the  morality  of  the  Great  which  was  taught  in  his 
family.  Then  nothing  is  found  in  his  book  that  we  need 
to  know,  and  we  find,  in  profusion,  what  it  is  dangerous  to 
learn.  He  is  fond  of  old  words,  old  coins  and  old  helmets, 
but  he  is  not  fond  of  old  morals.  Wouldst  thou  discuss 
with  him  some  points  of  grammar,  archaeology,  or  numis- 
matics ? Fool  he,  who  would  do  him  that  honor.  Thou 
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seest  that  this  would  he  to  fall  into  his  trap  and  play  into 
his  hands.  People  of  his  sort  feel,  whatever  they  may  do, 
that  they  are  under  the  ban  of  society ; they  have  removed 
themselves  violently  from  it  by  crime,  and  they  wish  to 
re-enter  it  quietly  by  cunning.  They  have  no  longer  but 
one  ambition,  to  curry  favor  with  honest  people.  For  this 
purpose  they  take  all  disguises;  they  go  seeking  every- 
where their  poor  lost  honor;  they  are  like  crowned  beg- 
gars asking  for  esteem  from  door  to  door : and  that  is  the 
only  alms  which  cannot  be  given  them.  This  is -the  posi- 
tion of  Augustus;  this  drinker  of  men’s  blood  thirsts  for 
but  one  thing  now — praises;  this  robber  of  the  empire  of 
the  world  wishes  to  steal  but  one  thing  more — his  rehabi- 
tation. But  he  attempts  the  impossible.  The  impotent 
and  desperate  effort  he  makes  to  save  some  few  morsels  of 
his  shipwrecked  reputation,  this  supreme  effort  to  hang  his 
honor  on  a last  branch,  which  is  about  to  fall,  this  last 
struggle  of  Csesar  with  public  opinion,  which  is  crushing 
him,  has  something  lugubrious  and  comical  about  it,  like 
the  last  grimace  of  a banged  man,  or  like  the  smile  of  a 
gladiator  who  wishes  to  die  gracefully.  Caesar’s  book  is 
the  toilet  of  the  condemned  man,  the  bow  of  the  criminal 
on  the  scaffold  to  the  crowd,  as  he  walks  to  his  doom.  It 
is  the  coquetry  of  his  last  day.  Caesar  was  so  filthy  that 
the  executioner  would  not  have  liked  to  touch  him, 
and  he  has  scrubbed  himself  up  a little  to  embrace  death. 
And  he  asks  for  readers ! the  insolent  wretch  ! Readers 
for  Caesar  ! What  for?  He  dares  in  a preface  to  address 
questions  to  his  readers ; but  it  is  the  lictor  who  will  an- 
swer them. 

While  waiting  for  that  answer,  I will  read  the  Me- 
moirs of  Augustus. 

And  I,  replied  Labienus,  I will  read  again  the  Libels 

ot  Cassius. 
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Introduction . 

The  existing  discontent  in  the  American  Historical  Association  has 
been  a matter  of  slow  growth.  It  could  never  have  become  general 
if  it  had  been  wisely  met.  There  has  been  a persistent  effort  to  becloud 
the  issues  and  depreciate  the  critics,  while  disregarding  the  constitution 
and  well-established  business  methods.  Because  a select  few  were 
determined  to  keep  the  control  of  the  Association  in  their  own  hands 
they  would  not  heed  warnings  nor  consult  the  wishes  of  the  nearly 
three  thousand  members. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  actual  conditions  should  be  made  known 
to  the  whole  Association  as  the  only  means  of  ending  the  customary 
practice  of  concealment,  favoritism  and  self-seeking.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  the  Association  shall  be  turned  toward  a realiza- 
tion of  its  ideals  or  be  allowed  to  continue  as  virtually  the  private 
property  of  a few  who,  only  after  nearly  a score  of  years,  pass  on  their 
claims  to  their  favorites.  Every  member  has  a moral  responsibility 
to  consider  the  facts,  openly  and  bravely  to  express  his  conclusions, 
and  actively  aid  in  bringing  about  the  needed  reforms. 

We  do  not  presume  to  hold  a brief  for  our  fellow-members.  Being 
free  from  restraining  ties,  and  not  afraid  to  investigate  and  speak  out, 
we  have  in  the  past  expressed  our  disinterested  opinions  and  we  shall 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Our  friends  are  entitled  to  know  that  by  no  aid  or  sympathy  of  ours 
shall  self-seekers  succeed  self-seekers.  Our  sole  aim  is  to  help  forward 
a thorough-going  reform,  so  that  the  Association  may  become  master 
of  itself  and  elect  its  own  officers. 

Whatever  is  new  in  this  pamphlet  is  based  on  official  evidence  ob- 
tained from  the  records;  copies  are  in  the  hands  of  each  of  us  and  are 
open  to  the  inquiry  or  inspection  of  all. 

Frederic  Bancroft, 

1700  H St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  H.  Latane, 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dunbar  Rowland, 

Jackson,  Miss. 
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WHY  THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 
NEEDS  THOROUGH  REORGANIZATION. 

I 

For  several  years  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  the  management 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Things  have  happened  and 
favorites  have  been  picked  just  as  certain  persons  could  always  foretell. 
Who  ran  the  machinery  was  not  quite  clear  to  those  on  the  outside; 
and  those  on  the  inside  gave  forth  little  information  except  in  ready- 
made explanations.  Because  precise  information  was  unobtainable 
the  Council  was  usually  spoken  of  as  the  center  of  power  and  planning; 
but  no  keen  observer  had  any  doubts  that  there  was  a small  group  with 
subtle  and  far-reaching  influences. 

Accordingly,  such  sentences  as  these  were  often  heard:  “The 

oligarchy  does  as  it  pleases.”  “There’s  no  look-in  unless  you  have  the 
favor  of  the  ‘old  guard.’  ” “We  are  run  by  a big-university  trust.” 
At  the  smokers  cynical  wits  would  remark:  “The  mills  of  the  gods  are 
grinding  proverbially  small.”  “The  crown  is  less  brilliant  and  less 
uncertain  than  of  yore.”  “The  editorial  board  has  presented  the 
Association  with  another  president;  both  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  and  have  further  hopes.”  No  one  felt  confident  of  getting 
relief,  so  harmonious  were  the  rulers,  so  well-disciplined  were  the  aids, 
so  patient  were  the  expectants.  Although  even  whisperers  understood 
how  destructive  the  disfavor  of  the  rulers  might  be,  criticism  became 
less  and  less  cautious. 

The  choice  of  officers  was  of  course  the  key  to  the  situation.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Council  had  named  a nominating-committee, 
and,  to  save  it  all  trouble,  handed  it  a “slate.”  Then  the  committee 
solemnly  reported  this  list  as  the  result  of  its  deliberations.  As  this 
practice  was  long  kept  a profound  secret,  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
expose  it.  Later,  when  attacked,  it  was,  at  first,  defended  as  wholly 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  provision,  that  the  “officers  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Association.”  But, 
in  November,  1912,  the  Council,  seeing  that  criticism  was  increasing, 
undertook  to  beguile  it  by  naming  a nominating-committee  four  weeks 
in  advance.  Not  until  about  two  weeks  before  the  committee  was  to 
report  were  the  members  of  the  Association  invited  to  offer  suggestions 
as  to  candidates.  The  Council  also  provided  for  the  appointment  in 
December,  1912,  of  a nominating-committee  to  report  a year  later. 
Everybody  acquainted  with  committees,  human  nature  and  politics 
knows  that  committees  usually  reflect  the  body  that  carefully  chooses 
them. 

Finally,  at  the  business  meeting  in  Charleston,  in  December,1913, 
there  was  a vigorous  protest  and  a demand  that  the  Association  be 
given  entire  control  of  both  nominations  and  elections.  The  letters 
published  in  the  Nation  a few  weeks  later,  made  other  distinct  and 
well-remembered  complaints.  One  clear-eyed  critic  said  that  the  trouble 
was  less  with  the  constitution  and  the  Council  than  with  a ring,  whose 
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membership  was  well  known.  The  charges,  especially  about  the  “old 
guard,”  the  “oligarchy”  and  kindred  conditions  were  in  jest  or  earnest 
on  all  lips. 

Again  the  spokesman  of  the  “old  guard,”  as  the  inner  circle  is  eupho- 
niously called,  denied  all  charges,  felt  aggrieved  and  unappreciated,  but 
found  some  consolation  in  believing  that  the  critics  were  expressing 
only  personal  impressions  and  prejudices.  One  champion,  better 
acquainted  with  hard  work  in  subordinate  positions  than  with  the  actual 
doings  of  the  persons  whom  he  undertook  to  defend,  boldly  declared: 
“I  know  of  no  oligarchy  in  the  Association.  I know  only  a group  of 
men,  all  of  them  distinguished  scholars,  who  have  been  willing  to  spend 
time  and  money  in  building  up  the  Association,  and  in  organizing  and 
advancing  historical  interest  and  historical  scholarship  throughout  the 
United  States.”  How  fortunate  we  should  be  if  that  were  a true 
picture! 

II 

The  present  writer’s  special  interest  in  the  reform  movement  began 
after  the  Charleston  meeting,  where  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Council.  His  friendships  had  been  more  with  the  so-called  “oligarchy” 
than  with  the  reformers.  But  one  of  the  reformers  referred  to  him  as 
the  only  new  officer  taken  from  outside  the  office-holding  group  held 
responsible  for  the  objectionable  conditions.  Being  at  least  without 
fear  and  having  no  axe  to  grind,  the  line  of  duty  was  clear:  to  make 
investigations  and  to  report  the  facts  so  that  the  3,000  members  of  the 
Association  could  know  and  control  what  is  their  own. 

An  important  fact  was  learned  early  in  the  Council  meeting  at  New 
York,  last  November,  when  the  treasurer  reported  a considerable 
deficit;  and  gave  notice  that,  unless  this  condition  should  be  remedied 
in  the  near  future,  someone  else  must  take  charge  of  the  finances.  Of 
course  this  condition  would  gladly  be  remedied.  But  an  attempt  to 
make  a large  appropriation  wait  upon  the  report  of  a special  committee 
on  finances  met  with  prompt  defeat. 

About  this  time  it  also  appeared  that  members  of  the  Council  and 
perhaps  others  might  put  in  expense  accounts.  Yet  no  one  knew  just 
what  the  system  was,  for  there  was  none.  This  suggested  some  in- 
quiries as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  these  bills.  Early  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  at  Chicago,  last  December,  an  investigation  and  a reform 
of  actual  conditions  were  urged.  The  propriety  of  paying  the  bare 
railroad  fares  of  secretaries  and  of  others  in  clearly  exceptional  cases 
was  not  questioned.  But  why  should  men  with  comfortable  incomes 
be  reimbursed  for  slight  expenses  in  connection  with  honors  they  had 
eagerly  sought,  highly  enjoyed  and  resolutely  retained,  when  other 
persons,  as  worthy  and  capable,  would  gladly  have  accepted  them  for 
the  distinction  conferred?  The  money  were  a thousand  times  better 
spent  in  encouraging  and  rewarding  brilliant  young  scholars  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  criterion  of  a historian  is  the  quality  of  what  he 
writes,  not  the  offices  he  holds. 

Plain  truisms  caused  looks  of  surprise  on  several  faces.  A prominent 
member  of  the  Council  quickly  took  issue  and  insisted  that  unless  we 
put  in  such  bills,  whether  we  needed  reimbursement  or  not,  it  would 
make  an  invidious  comparison  with  men  coming  longer  distances  than 
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they  could  afford  to  pay  for!  Before  the  reformer  could  quite  grasp 
such  reasoning  the  Council  showed  that  it  had  a method  of  dealing 
with  a question  brought  up  in  criticism — quickly  to  put  off  its  con- 
sideration for  a year!  We  shall  soon  understand  why. 

As  yet,  the  full  extent  of  the  financial  waste  was  not  suspected. 
Official  accounts  show  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  Council  has 
spent  over  $970  on  traveling  expenses  alone,  for  some  of  its  members 
and  two  chairmen  of  committees.  The  bills  ranged  from  bare  trans- 
portation and  pullman  fares  to  enough  to  cover  all  expenses  whatsoever, 
and,  from  the  same  persons  between  the  same  places,  varied  as  much 
as  30  per  cent,  in  different  years.  The  possibility  of  getting  expenses 
paid  convinces  some  men  that  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  a dollar  of 
their  own  money  to  go  where,  otherwise,  they  would  gladly  have  spent 
freely  to  go! 

Never  before  1913  had  anyone  suspected  that  it  was  “necessary” 
for  the  chairman  of  the  program-committee  to  attend  the  Council 
meeting  at  the  expense  of  the  Association.  The  discovery  once  made, 
at  the  cost  of  $19.,  it  became  an  inexorable  “necessity,”  in  1914,  at  the 
cost  of  $60 — even  after  the  program  had  been  printed — to  have  him  come 
a thousand  miles  with  the  president  of  the  Association  to  give  the  Council 
unimportant  details,  so  as  to  attend  the  banquet  and  the  Council 
luncheon  in  a wealthy  New  York  club. 

Ill 

A casual  remark  revealed  the  fact  that  this  so-called  “Council 
luncheon”  cost  the  Association  $77.75.  The  present  writer  and  two 
members  that  had  served  the  previous  year  in  the  Council,  had  supposed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  invitation  and  the  general  talk,  that  the  luncheon, 
like  the  regular  banquet,  was  at  the  expense  of  one  or  more  generous 
hosts.  Why  no!  It  should,  of  course,  be  paid  for  by  the  Association, 
we  were  told.  A few  minutes  later,  two  of  us  agreed  to  reimburse  the 
treasury,  and  a check  for  the  total  was  forthwith  given.  This  becoming 
known,  the  gentleman  that  had  advocated  taking  money  for 
expenses  willy  nilly  urged  that  the  plan  of  reimbursement  be 
given  up,  for  “it  would  be  embarrassing”  to  a certain  person! 
The  attempt,  on  the  following  day,  to  get  the  Council  to  make  a clear 
and  frank  statement  in  the  minutes  met  with  prompt  and  ludicrous 
assurances  that  the  members  who  were  responsible  for  the  luncheon 
had  already  paid  their  shares.  It  was  indeed  sad  to  learn  that  a “neces- 
sary” luncheon  could  be  so  treacherous  as  to  cost  each  of  them  $3.25, 
but  it  was  encouraging  to  see  what  rapid  progress  in  correct  notions 
in  the  use  of  trust  funds  had  been  made  over  night. 

Later  it  was  learned  that  these  luncheons  had  been  a regular  feature 
since  1910,  costing  the  Association  $285.02  for  the  five  years.  The 
Council  might  much  more  conveniently  and  with  the  saving  of  nearly  an 
hour's  time  have  met  in  the  hotel  where  most  of  the  visitors  stopped, 
and  where  a room  would  gladly  have  been  furnished  gratis  and  an 
excellent  luncheon  supplied  at  one-third  the  price  paid,  and  appropriate 
to  the  purse  of  each  person  present. 

The  payments  for  these  luncheons  and  the  two  chairmen  of  program- 
committees — not  to  mention  other  things — were  neither  authorized 


by  the  Council  nor  officially  or  specifically  reported  to  the  Council  or  to 
the  Association.  Each  affair  was  put  through  privately  by  a few 
individuals:  someone  told  someone  that  it  was  “necessary”  and  all 
right;  someone  else  concurred;  the  treasurer  paid  the  bills,  and  the 
items,  known  only  to  those  interested  in  such  practices,  were  to  be 
forever  hidden  in  the  general  statement  of  “Expenses  Executive  Council, 
$380.17” — unless  someone,  as  they  say,  “possessed  of  the  Devil,” 
and  a pickaxe,  should  get  into  the  Council  and  dig  them  out.  The 
first  suspicion  of  these  things  came  from  a chance  oral  remark  on  the 
part  of  a knowing  member  of  the  Council.  This,  quickly  followed  up, 
led  to  the  disclosure  of  the  foregoing  and  other  illuminating  facts. 

IV 

After  insistent  and  repeated  requests  for  an  itemized  statement  of 
payments  to  the  editorial  board,  and  four  weeks  of  waiting,  it  was 
learned  that  the  editorial  board  also  had  most  remarkable  “necessities”. 
Two  meetings  of  the  editorial  board  a year,  at  some  point  near  the 
geographic  center,  with  expenses  paid,  might  be  considered  reasonable. 
During  seven  of  the  twenty  years  four  meetings  have  been  held  each 
year,  always  at  the  expense  of  the  Review.  During  all  the  other  years, 
except  1896,  it  has  had  to  pay  for  three  annual  meetings.  Being  a 
quarterly,  these  three  meetings,  if  three  were  necessary,  should  have 
been  about  four  months  apart.  As  a rule,  there  was  an  early  spring 
or  early  summer  meeting,  and  then  none  until  the  end  of  November. 
This  indicates  that  frequent  meetings  were  unnecessary.  Nevertheless, 
another  meeting  of  the  board  was  regularly  called  in  December  at 
the  time  and  place  where  the  Association  held  its  annual  convention. 
Accordingly,  these  December  meetings,  because  usually  far  out  of  the 
geographic  center,  were  as  unnecessary  as  expensive — but  not  for  the 
board.  For  these  needless  December  meetings  alone  the  board  has  drawn 
from  the  Review's  treasury  over  $2,000!  While  thus  engaged  in  un- 
suspected junketings  they  assumed  the  airs  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
remarked  how  they  were  devoting  their  time  and  money  to  build  up 
the  Association!  For  them  there  was  no 

“dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 

And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up.” 

With  the  honors  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Review,  the  members  of  the 
editorial  board  annually  set  forth  on  these  holiday  trips  and  came 
back  with  new  offices,  until  each  completed  the  “joy-ride”  of  the  three- 
year  presidential  tour  and  wound  up  at  his  own  inauguration  as  president 
of  the  Association  and  then  to  become  a member  of  the  Council  for  life. 

At  New  Orleans,  in  1903,  four  of  them  obtained  less  in  offices  than 
in  money — $200.25.  The  machine  was  not  yet  working  perfectly. 
But  for  nearly  a decade— except  twice,  when  “slates”  were  broken  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Professor  Dunning  were  given  long-merited  honors — 
actual  or  previous  members  of  the  board  of  editors  regularly  grasped 
all  three  presidential  offices,  always  at  the  expense  of  the  Review.  At 
the  Charleston  meeting,  one  member  of  the  board,  an  ex-president — 
who  in  a score  of  years  has  been  able  to  find  a means  of  getting  his 
expenses  paid  wherever  he  has  gone  in  connection  with  either  the 
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Association  or  the  Review — obtained  $13.00  besides  his  gratuitous 
title  of  “dean” — which  is  short  for  life  member  of  the  Council,  member  and 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board,  managing  editor  of  the  Review,  acting 
secretary  and  virtually  acting  treasurer  of  the  Association  (when  his 
subordinate  in  Carnegie  Institution  is  in  Europe),  and  self -chosen 
spokesman  of  the  board,  Council  and  Association.  Another  secured  the 
presidency  and  $49.00.  Still  another  was  promoted  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency, but  being  an  ex-member  of  the  board  he  could  not,  alas,  make 
the  Review  pay  for  his  trip  to  get  honors.  And  yet  another,  at  once 
bursar,  member  and  choice  of  the  board,  took  a sweet  revenge  for  this 
predecessor’s  cruel  lot  by  securing  $52.10  and  the  second  vice-presi- 
dency. To  Chicago  the  board  came  in  full  force  at  the  modest  expense 
of  $182.71  to  the  Review , saw  its  colleagues  safely  advanced — but  it 
met  with  a sad  contretemps,  as  will  soon  appear. 

The  very  interesting  itemized  accounts  indicate  that  the  “dean” 
and  the  bursar  adore  the  odd  penny.1  On  one  occasion  the  good  “dean” 
levied  on  the  treasury  for  67  cents.  The  most  learned  dry-as-dust 
is  challenged  to  show  anything  to  rival  this  since  Judge  Marcy,  after 
riding  the  circuit,  put  in  a bill  reading,  “For  mending  my  pantaloons, 
50  cents.”  But  some  men  are  great  enough  to  be  devoted  to  the 
penny  without  disdaining  the  dollar.  The  bursar,  in  the  course  of 
not  very  many  years  received,  to  the  end  of  1914,  $452.17  for  travel- 
ing expenses  from  the  treasury  he  so  lovingly  guards.  The  “dean” 
during  longer  and  somewhat  varied  periods  of  self-sacrifice  and  office- 
holding has  likewise  secured  $669.47  from  the  Review  alone,  besides 
$140.65  from  other  well  selected  fountains  of  financial  refreshment. 
And  that  is  not  all,  for  there  are  noteworthy  gaps  in  the  record.2 * * * * 7 
Only  a recent  president,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  bashful  editorial 
term  of  fifteen  years  drew  $1,516.92  for  traveling  expenses  from  the 
Review  alone,  has  surpassed  him.  Once  the  “dean”  seemed  to  have 
neglected  his  opportunities.  Lest  the  puzzled  investigator  should 
suffer  a fatal  shock,  the  ever-thoughtful  bursar  vouchsafed  the  soothing 
assurance  that  the  “dean”  had  not  paid  his  own  expenses,  but  only 
had  drawn  them  from  another  fund! 

And  let  all  other  committees  hereby  learn  of  the  editorial  board, 
that  a majority  is  not  required  to  make  a “good-enough-Morgan” 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  getting  traveling  expenses.  None  but  the 
bursar  could  evolve  an  adequate  theory  to  cover  such  operations: 
“The  fewer  the  editors  able  to  be  present,  the  more  necessary  I have 
thought  it  that  these  should  go.”  This  justifies  calling  meetings  of 
the  board  at  far-off  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Madison  and  Chicago, 

*A  few  of  the  “dean’s”  bills  were  as  follows:  $7.56,  $11.88,  $9.06,  $7.63,  $.67, 
$5.81,  $5.77,  $2.57,  $6.97.  The  bursar  showed  his  delicate  appreciation  of  money- 
values  in  the  following  figures:  $12.56,  $18.81,  $20.12,  $19.77,  $18.88,  $10.52, 

$17.72,  $11.77,  $6.51,  $12.33,  $21.56,  $18.34,  $12.21. 

2 These  statements,  in  answer  to  a request,  came  through  the  hands  of  both  the 
secretary  and  the  treasurer:  “The  following  list  is  believed  to  be  a complete  state- 

ment, except  as  hereafter  noted,  of  the  amounts  paid  to  members  of  the  American 

Historical  Association  [exclusive  of  Council]  for  travel  for  the  years  1896-1914, 

with  the  exception  of  the  year  1906  for  which  the  vouchers  have  not  been  found. 
No  travel  expenses  appear  to  have  been  paid  prior  to  1896.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  indicate  the  amounts  paid  in  1897-1899  to  members  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. 
It  is  known  that  this  committee  held  various  meetings  and  that  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  members  of  these  meetings  were  paid,  but  the  vouchers  do  not  provide 

the  information  necessary  for  a correct  statement. 
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and  would  amply  suffice  for  calling  one  at  San  Francisco.  And  if  only 
the  “dean”  and  the  bursar  could  go,  O Necessity,  how  sweet  and  blessed 
would  be  thy  ministration!3 

These  editorial  opportunities  and  honors,  during  twenty  years, 
1895-1914,  have  been  confined  not  only  to  a very  few,  but  these  few 
must  come  from  certain  great  institutions — Carnegie  Institution, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  (for 
a short  period)  Michigan,  except  that  for  one  year  there  was  a repre- 
sentative from  Princeton  and,  for  a few  months,  one  from  Wisconsin. 
At  first  it  was  secretly  held  that  the  Review  belonged  to  six  universities. 
But  this  theory  was  damaged  after  one  year,  when  Princeton’s  owner- 
ship was  carried  off  in  the  pocket  of  an  editor  that  went  to  Columbia. 
The  greatest  of  living  historians  disagree  as  to  whether  this  professor 
or  the  “dean”  is  the  father  of  a certain  foundling-theory  soon  to  be 
noticed.  Wisconsin’s  affections  were  still  more  cruelly  trifled  with. 
Some  will  think  the  story  sad,  although  short;  others,  otherwise.  When 
it  dawned  on  a certain  Harvard  member  of  the  board  that  he  was 
outstaying  the  proprieties,  he  withdrew  and  secured  the  election  of  a 
professor  in  Wisconsin  University.  This  was  considered  most  chival- 
rous. Only  lately  has  it  become  known,  except  to  a few,  that  the  new 
member  had  already  accepted  a call  to  Harvard! 

And  most  members  of  this  board  have  held  office  nearly  half  a genera- 
tion— one  for  eighteen  years,  another  for  seventeen,  two  for  fifteen, 
one  for  thirteen  and  one  for  eleven  years. 

Why  did  the  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  elect  the  members  of  the 
board,  allow  almost  life-tenure?  In  violation  of  the  contract  and  pro- 
priety, the  board  has  regularly  chosen  its  own  members,  and  its  members 
in  the  Council  have  run  the  Council  and  easily  put  through  their  “slate.” 
The  latest — happily  the  last — illustration  was  typical,  except  in  out- 
come. A member  of  a certain  university,  feeling  himself  succumbing 
to  modesty,  after  fifteen  years  of  service,  and  having  the  noble  prec- 
edents of  previous  associates  from  Harvard,  Cornell  and  Columbia, 
quite  innocently  had  the  board  pick  one  of  his  fellow-professors  for 
the  succession.  Thirty  days  later  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  this  associate’s  name  was  presented  and  supported 
by  the  inner  group — the  four  members  of  the  board  that  were  also 
members  of  the  Council,  two  of  them  “for  life.” 

They  were  asked  if  the  board  had  not  caucused  on  this  name;  and  if 
so,  by  what  right  it,  a mere  agent  of  the  Association,  had  presumed  to 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  Council.  Taken  aback  by  so  unusual 
a question,  the  spokesman  of  the  board  could  not  deny  the  caucusing, 
but  declared  that  “the  Council  had  asked  the  board  to  recommend 
someone.”  Challenged  to  tell  when  the  Council  had  ever  made  such 
a request  of  the  editorial  board,  he  stammeringly  replied,  “Well,  at 
least  some  members  of  the  Council  requested  it!” — There  were  “some 
members  of  the  Council”  on  the  board,  and  these  were  and  are  the  real 
ring. 

To  make  sure  of  ending  this  practice,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute 
in  place  of  the  ring’s  candidate  one  of  the  most  accomplished  historians 
in  the  Association,  who  is  not  only  a lifelong  editor  but  is  the  person 
first  invited  to  become  editor  of  the  Review  when  it  was  organizing. 

3 See  appendix  for  letters  about  the  board’s  expenses,  etc. 
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Although  this  gentleman’s  qualities  are  so  well  known  that  some  of 
the  ring  then  and  there  spoke  of  him  as  being  “presidential  timber,” 
one  after  another  made  absurd  objections  to  him,  which  were  so  easily 
ridiculed  that  the  ring  sought  postponement  and  dropped  its  candidate. 
This  exposure  broke  up  this  twenty -year-old  monopoly,  and  led  to  the 
election  in  the  proper  manner  of  an  excellent  person,  coming  from  a 
remote  university. 

V 

Spencer  says,  “Now,  always  and  everywhere,  there  arises  among 
men  a theory  conforming  to  their  practice.”  We  have  seen  something 
of  such  theories.  But  there  was  still  need  of  another  theory — a theory 
that  would  forever  keep  concealed  the  now  obvious  fact  that  trust 
funds  have  been  used  in  personal  interests.  What  theory  could  do 
that?  The  theory  that  the  Review  belonged  to  the  men  that  had  used 
it  as  if  it  were  their  own.  This  theory  was  duly  invented,  but  ap- 
parently was  never  intended  for  public  use.  The  earliest  written 
reference  to  it  is  found  in  a letter  of  February  28,  1914,  in  which  the 
“dean”  privately  reproved  one  of  the  critics  in  the  Nation  for  not 
knowing,  any  more  than  did  the  3,000  other  members  of  the  Association, 
that  the  Review  belonged  to  the  editors.  But  why  did  not  the 
“dean”  give,  in  his  own  letter  to  the  Nation,  some  hint  of  this  alleged 
ownership  ? 

The  present  writer,  although  one  of  the  founders  and  guarantors  of 
the  Review,  never  heard  of  this  theory  until,  in  the  Council  meeting  in 
New  York,  the  unwelcome  question  was  asked,  “Who  owns  the  Review  ?” 

“It  belongs  to  the  editors,”  said  the  “dean.”  “But  why  raise  the 
question?”  “Why  raise  the  question?” he  said  at  different  times.  The 
theory  is  excellent  for  private  use;  but  it  will  bear  inspection  no  better 
than  a bubble.  No  one  has  ever  told  how  the  editorial  board  obtained 
ownership.  Why  did  the  founders  and  guarantors  in  1898  transfer  to 
the  Association  their  power  of  electing  and  controlling  the  editorial 
board,  if  the  aim  was  to  make  the  editors  owners,  and  not  keep  them 
mere  agents? 

The  ancients  were  confident  that  Atlas  held  up  the  world.  Certainly 
it  was  held  up,  and  wTho  but  Atlas  could  do  it?  They  were  entirely 
indifferent  as  to  what  Atlas  stood  on.  So  the  learned  “dean,”  not  know- 
ing that  trustees  cannot  become  owners  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  trust,  finds  in  the  fact  that  the  editorial  board  was  given 
the  right  to  make  and  annul  contracts  and  control  funds — a common 
duty  of  trustees— conclusive  evidence  that  the  editors  must  own  what 
they  controlled! 

It  is  indeed  a queer  ownership  without  a right  to  enjoy  the  profits, 
except  under  the  name  of  “traveling  expenses.”  At  three  different 
times  $300  in  profits  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Association.  There 
was  no  other  proper  disposition  to  make  of  them.  Yet  because  of 
certain  specifications  by  the  board,  wdio  had  no  right  to  make  them, 
that  entirely  proved  that  the  editors  might  have  put  it  all  in  their  own 
pockets.  And  because  the  arrangement  of  1898  had  some  features 
which  were  absurd  as  between  principal  and  agent,  at  least  some  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  board  can  read  their  title  clear  in  these  absurdities 
of  their  own  making!  When  in  dire  need,  it  is  a consolation  to  have  a 
theory,  although  it  be  as  unsubstantial  as  a cloud. 
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When  the  Association  learns  what  the  agreement  is  between  Carnegie 
Institution  and  the  editorial  board  in  regard  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Review,  it  will  better  understand  much  that  has  heretofore  been  myste- 
rious. As  yet,  the  present  writer  has  in  vain  sought  specific  and  official 
information  as  to  this  arrangement.  However,  enough  has  been 
learned  unofficially  to  warrant  saying  this  much. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  it  was  moved  that  the  Council  serve  the 
year’s  notice  required  to  end  the  three-cornered  arrangement  between 
the  Council  (for  the  Association),  the  editorial  board  and  the  publishers, 
and  declare  the  Council’s  intention  to  enter  into  no  new  contract 
except  with  the  publishers.  If  this  plan  had  been  adopted  it  would 
have  solved  the  difficulties:  it  would  have  stripped  the  editorial  board 
of  the  anomalous  power  as  agents  to  end  a contract  against  their  prin- 
cipal, which  might  be  so  used  as  to  leave  the  Association  without  an 
organ,  while  the  board  itself  would  be  wholly  unable  to  maintain  the 
Review.  Finally,  after  long  debate,  it  seemed  necessary  to  remind  the 
Council,  dominated  by  the  editorial  ring,  that  this  question,  if  not 
given  proper  solution,  would  be  taken  before  the  business  meeting  that 
afternoon,  where  the  Association  would  quickly  decide  that,  if  it  did 
not  own  the  Review,  it  would  proceed  either  to  acquire  it  or  to  found 
another,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  foresee  what  the  status  of  the  editorial 
board  would  then  be.  This  more  than  “necessary”  but  unchristian 
hint  caused  the  good  “dean”  to  exclaim  in  desperation:  “ The  Review 

can  get  on  without  the  Association  as  well  as  the  Association  can  get  on 
without  the  Reviewl” 

This  remark  suggested  a blind  leader.  Soon  one,  then  another  and 
then  another  showed  a desire  to  follow  a leader  with  eyes  for  a com- 
promise. Finally,  all  save  one  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  Review  to  the  Association  should  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  nine  to  be  appointed  by  and  to  report  to  the  Association.  Then  the 
Association  could  deal  with  the  question.  From  this  moment  editorial 
ownership  was  moribund.  Since  then  the  “dean,”  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  authority  to  speak  for  the  board,  and  to  use  the  Review  as  if 
it  were  in  fact  their  private  organ,  has  graciously  suggested  that  the 
board  might,  if  all  else  were  lost,  consent  to  run  the  Review  as  trustees 
for  the  cause  of  History!  Possibly  3,000  members  have  some  notion 
that  the  American  Historical  Association  was  founded  to  be  a trustee 
for  the  cause  of  History,  and  that  this  trusteeship  has  not  yet  been 
delegated  to  editorial  agents  appointed  for  very  limited  and  specific 
purposes. 

VI 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  how  the  “oligarchy”  long  wrought 
out  its  plans  by  use  of  the  well-known  scheme  of  a nominating-com- 
mittee. What  it  has  since  surrendered  has  been  surrendered  under 
compulsion.  Its  attitude  has  been  one  of  depreciation  and  ridicule  of 
the  reform  movement.  For  two  years  its  aim  has  been  to  quiet  dis- 
content by  seeming  to  yield,  yet  to  have  things  as  little  changed  as 
possible.  If  the  “oligarchy”  had  wished  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible 
of  its  old  power,  what  would  it  seek  to  preserve  and  how  could  it  best  be 
accomplished?  First  of  all,  the  editorial  board  must  maintain  its 
sacred  privilege  of  having  its  members  become  the  presidents  of  the 
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Association.  Secondly,  it  must  keep  as  much  as  possible  of  its  power 
— easily  maintained  under  the  present  constitution  and  the  status  of 
the  Review — by  preventing  the  changes  from  cutting  into  this  power. 
Thirdly,  the  only  way  to  control  the  reform  movement  would  be  to 
make  up  the  different  committees  so  that  a majority  of  each  committee 
would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  present  regime.  Then  each  committee 
would  be  sure  to  choose  a chairman  that  would  look  out  for  the  results. 
This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done. 

The  chairman  of  last  year’s  nominating-committee  is  a subordinate 
of  one,  and  formerly  a colleague  of  both  members  of  the  ring  that  must 
be  advanced,  although  there  was  for  years  a very  outspoken  objection 
to  the  system  of  vice-presidential  promotions— and  this  before  any 
except  a few  suspected  that  there  was  an  editorial  ring  “willing  to  spend 
time  and  money  in  building  up  the  Association”  by  grasping  the  offices 
and  “joy-riding”  at  the  expense  of  the  Review.  Of  course  the  selec- 
tion of  such  a chairman  was  purely  accidental,  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
it  was  remarkably  fortunate  for  the  ring. 

The  desired  result  being  safely  accomplished,  this  committee, 
steadied  by  the  addition  of  the  master  politician  of  the  ring  (who,  the 
first  year  he  was  member  of  the  board  charged  the  Review  $54.00  for 
his  trip  to  Indianapolis  to  deliver  his  own  presidential  address)  and  only 
one  reformer,  could  be  trusted  to  choose  the  committee  of  nine  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question  of  reform  and  the  status  of  the  Review.  How 
well  the  plan  worked  is  demonstrated  by  the  result:  The  committee 

of  nine  at  once  elected  as  its  chairman  one  who  had  long  been  a chief 
and  beneficiary  of  the  inner  circle,  enjoyed  the  anomalous  arrangement 
between  Carnegie  Institution  and  the  Review,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  practices,  irregularities  and  self-seekings  against  wdiich  the 
reform  movement  is  directed.  And  from  one  or  the  other  treasury  he 
is  known  to  have  drawn,  for  traveling  expenses,  $1,716.84,  aside  from 
perhaps  several  hundred  more,  in  doubt  on  account  of  unitemized  and 
lost  records.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  sort  of  political  hocus- 
pocus  so  generally  recognized  as  such,  as  having  for  chairman  of  a 
reform  committee  one  largely  responsible  for  the  things  needing  reform. 

And  the  ring  have  entire  confidence  in  the  organization  of  this  com- 
mittee— which,  although  all  else  were  unknown,  should  cause  earnest 
reformers  to  distrust  it.  If  this  committee  of  nine  wishes  to  inspire 
the  confidence  of  reformers,  it  should  reorganize  in  such  a manner  as 
to  deserve  their  confidence. 

My  aim  in  putting  these  facts  and  comments  before  the  members  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  has  been  to  show  why,  not  how, 
the  Association  and  the  editorial  board  should  be  reorganized.  Only 
a few  of  many  reasons  have  been  given.  Other  members  know  other 
reasons  and  will  doubtless  state  them.  All  reformers  should  then  try 
to  cooperate. 

The  committee  of  nine,  if  properly  made  up,  and  the  committee  on 
nominations,  even  as  it  is,  could  greatly  forward  but  they  cannot  hinder 
the  reform  movement,  for  it  is  daily  growing  in  strength  and  deter- 
mination and  will  not  rest  until 

“The  old  order  change th,  yielding  place  to  new.” 

Frederic  Bancroft. 


ll 


APPENDIX. 


Metropolitan  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 

March  8,  1915. 

Dear  Professor  Burr: 

As  you  know,  I am  interested  in  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
the  American  Historical  Review  and  in  the  reform  of  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  in  putting  in  accounts  for  personal 
expenses.  Both  of  these  questions  have  been  before  the  Council  and 
are  to  be  taken  up  again.  As  a member  of  the  Council  and  especially 
interested  in  these  questions  I have  asked  and  received  from  Mr. 
Bowen  a full  statement  of  all  the  payments  made  to  the  members  of 
the  Council  on  account  of  personal  expenses.  Understanding  that  you 
are  the  treasurer  for  the  editorial  board,  or  keep  its  accounts,  I have  the 
honor  to  request  for  the  same  official  purpose  that  you  send  me,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  a full  and  explicit  statement  as  to  all  payments 
that  have  been  made  to  any  member  of  the  editorial  board  on  any 
account  whatever,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  Bancroft. 

Prof.  George  L.  Burr, 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


March  20,  1915. 

Dear  Professor  Burr: 

Your  favors  of  March  11  and  13  have  been  received. 

I am  not  an  accountant,  and  have  no  desire  to  inspect  your  books  as 
treasurer.  I only  wish  a detailed  statement  of  all  payments  to  members 
of  the  board  during  the  past  three  years;  and  you  can  prepare  that 
from  your  books  more  appropriately  and  accurately  than  anyone  else. 
Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  such  a statement  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
as  promised  in  your  favor  of  March  11  ? 

If  the  items  as  entered  do  not  explain  themselves,  will  you  please 
append  the  proper  explanation  so  that  I may  understand  each  dis- 
bursement ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  Bancroft. 


April  17,  1915. 

Dear  Professor  Burr: 

I thank  you  for  your  letters  of  the  7th,  10th  and  13th  insts. 

In  the  first  you  say  that  I “could  have  had  in  a quarter  of  the  time 
the  information  desired,  if  you  [I]  had  made  use  of  the  account-books 
(my  own  only  source  of  knowledge)  which  I [you]  at  once  put  at  your 
disposal  in  your  [my]  own  city,  and  that  it  was  this  attempt  to  give  you 
[me]  even  more  than  you  asked  that  was  the  main  cause  of  the  delay.” 
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To  this  I reply,  that  if  you  had  complied  with  my  request  as  made, 
understood  and  promised  to  be  fulfilled,  you  would  have  needed  hardly 
one-eighth  of  the  time  you  took.  Only  in  case  of  first  giving  me  what 
I requested  could  you  give  me  “even  more  than”  I asked,  for  you  did 
not,  until  later,  give  me  anything  whatever  that  I asked  for.  “More” 
is  not  properly  associated  with  nothing.  What  you  did,  precisely 
expressed,  was  to  fail  to  give  me  what  I asked  for,  and  to  offer  to  arrange 
for  me  to  go  and  look  for  that  and  other  things. 

Furthermore,  the  eagerness  with  which  this  was  done  without  con- 
sulting my  wishes  and  after  promising  to  comply  with  them,  was  made 
rather  ludicrous,  when  you  subsequently  wrote  that  you  could  not, 
without  waiting  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all  the  editors,  give  me  what  I 
had  asked  for  long  since,  and  you  had  long  since  promised  to  supply! 
And  this  was  after  you  had  “given”  me  so  much  “more”  than  I requested! 

Your  making  a virtue  of  complying  at  last,  although  you  might 
have  “stood  on  legal  rights,”  is  not  very  impressive.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  stand  on  legal  rights  unless  one  both  has  them  and  can 
maintain  them.  The  question  of  the  legal  rights  will  be  duly  discussed 
elsewhere.  I could  easily  have  made  the  maintenance  of  your  refusal 
impossible  or  perilous,  either  by  taking  the  case  into  a court  of  equity 
or  by  getting  a large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  join  in 
my  request. 

But  all  these  things  are  in  the  past  tense.  At  least  one  feature  of 
the  statement  of  “editorial  expenses”  is  very  seriously  in  the  future, 
for  it  amazes  all  the  persons  to  whom  I have  shown  it.  As  I intend, 
in  the  near  future,  publicly  to  comment  on  this  and  several  other 
questions  pertaining  to  the  Association,  I should  be  very  glad  to  have 
from  you,  as  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  any  answers  you  may  choose 
to  make  to  these  questions: 

1.  After  the  treasury  had  annually  paid  for  a May  meeting  of  the 
editorial  board  in  Washington  and  a November  meeting  in  New  York, 
why  was  a third  meeting  called  only  thirty  days  later,  and  at  a great 
expense  to  the  Association,  at  a pl&ce  from  500  to  1,000  miles  out  of 
the  geographic  center? 

2.  Why  was  such  a meeting  of  the  board  called  at  Charleston,  for 
which  you  obtained  $52.10  in  expenses,  when  only  half  of  the  board 
could  attend,  and  when  other  conditions  were  also  unfavorable  to  things 
strictly  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  editorial  board? 

3.  Do  three  members  make  a quorum  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
expenses  ? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  Bancroft. 


April  29,  1915. 

Dear  Professor  Burr: 

Urgent  matters  have  prevented  a prompt  answer  to  your  letters  of 
April  19th  and  21st. 

I shall  await  with  interest  the  answer  to  my  questions  referred,  as 
you  say,  to  the  board  of  editors,  who  “alone  has  the  right  to  attempt 
an  answer  to  them.” 

I beg  still  to  consider  my  inquiry,  about  authorization  for  payments 
not  strictly  in  the  line  of  the  duties  of  a trustee,  entirely  proper.  A 
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trustee  or  agent  may  receive  reimbursement  for  not  strictly  necessary 
expenditures  or  expenses  only  in  case  of  authorization  by  the  principal 
or  the  court.  That  it  was  necessary  regularly  to  have  two  winter 
meetings  only  thirty  days  apart,  whereas  it  sufficed  to  have  meetings 
from  three  to  seven  months  apart  at  other  times,  will,  I fancy,  be  very 
difficult  to  make  clear  to  the  Association.  If  the  December  meeting 
was  necessary  then  the  November  meeting  was  not. 

But  you  say  “that  the  purpose  of  the  December  meeting  [is]  to  ensure 
the  presence  of  the  editors  for  the  hearing  of  the  papers  from  which  the 
Review  must  draw  the  most  important  body  of  its  articles  and  for  the 
discussion  of  their  comparative  availability  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Review,  as  well  as  for  such  other  deliberation  as  may  very  possibly  be 
required  by  action  taken  at  that  time  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Associa- 
tion.” Will  anyone  maintain  that  papers  condensed  and  otherwise 
specially  prepared  for  reading  to  a small  audience,  could  then  and  there 
be  better  judged  than  if  recast  to  suit  the  Review  and  passed  around 
for  careful  reading  by  members  of  the  editorial  board?  No!  It  has 
been  those  “other  deliberations,”  most  of  all  making  “slates,”  year  after 
year  and  putting  them  through,  that  made  meetings  “necessary” 
where  the  Council  met  in  November  and  where  the  Association  met 
in  December. 

Moreover,  you  and  others  of  the  editorial  board  maintain  that  the 
Review  is  your  private  property.  Your  board’s  deliberations  at  Chicago 
were  notoriously  to  protect  that  private  claim  and  to  dominate  the 
politics  of  the  Association  through  the  four  also  in  the  Council.  And 
when  you  found  that  the  opinion  of  counsel  did  not  suit  your  claims, 
you  undertook  to  conceal  it.  I challenge  anyone  to  name  any  strictly 
Review  business  done  there  that  was  worth  one-fifth  the  $182  spent 
for  that  meeting. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  way  you  first  use  the  logic  of  the  follow- 
ing sentence  and  then  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  You  say:  “I  may 

add  that,  the  fewer  the  editors  able  to  be  present,  the  more  necessary  I 
have  thought  it  that  these  should  go.”  That  beautifully  suits  the 
Charleston  case,  where  only  three  of  you  needed  to  go  for  the  offices 
obtained  or  held.  Then  you  continue:  “There  have,  however,  been 

bounds  to  this  expenditure  for  travel.”  Why  did  you  not  mention 
where  the  bounds  are  to  be  found?  Surely  not  in  the  “traveling  ex- 
penses” when  it  was  so  “necessary”  for  the  board  to  waste  many  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  going  thousands  of  miles  from  the  geographic  center 
to  meet  at  Charleston  and  Chicago,  and  earlier  at  New  Orleans  and 
Madison.  Where  are  the  bounds?  Nowhere.  And  your  logic  would 
forbid  setting  bounds  at  San  Francisco.  If  only  the  managing  editor 
and  the  treasurer,  or  either  of  them,  should  go,  why,  how  much  “the 
more  necessary”  it  would  be  for  ihem,  or  him,  to  go! 

But,  happily,  the  exposure,  now  known  far  and  wide,  shields  the 
treasury  from  such  logic  and  further  waste  of  trust  funds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederic  Bancroft. 

[end  of  appendix.] 
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SOME  PROPOSED  REFORMS. 


In  the  Nation  of  February  26,  1914,  I charged  that  the  Historical 
Association  was  run  by  an  inner  circle  or  ring,  the  members  of  which 
perpetuated  themselves  in  power  by  the  use  of  well  known  political 
devices.  The  facts  presented  in  substantiation  of  this  charge  were  not 
publicly  called  in  question,  but  the  managing  editor  of  the  Review  in  a 
letter  privately  took  me  to  task  for  including  the  members  of  the  editorial 
board  in  the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Association,  alleging  that  “The 
Review  is  the  property  of  the  board  of  editors,  not  of  the  Association.” 
When  called  upon  to  explain  the  basis  of  this  astounding  claim,  he 
expressed  surprise  that  anyone  should  raise  the  question  and  admon- 
ished me  to  “take  more  pains  to  be  well  informed”  before  undertaking 
to  criticise!  At  least  100  members  of  the  Association  have  since  been 
consulted  on  the  question  thus  raised,  not  one  of  whom  endorsed  or 
until  recently  had  ever  even  heard  of  the  claim  that  the  Review  is  the 
private  property  of  the  editors. 

The  managing  editor  also  has  the  eccentric  and  unique  theory  that  the 
Council  should  rise  above  the  Association  like  a Prussian  Academy; 
but  he  adds  that  its  “regard  for  effective  work  of  high  grade  must  be 
tempered  by  constant  regard  for  what  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Associa- 
tion” of  3,000  members.  It  has  required  no  little  ingenuity  in  the  past 
and  it  will  require  more  in  the  future  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  academy 
with  the  financial  necessity  of  having  3,000  members.  Why  not  get 
the  Carnegie  Institution  to  endow  this  Prussianized  Council  and  dis- 
pense with  the  3,000?  Even  so  benevolent  an  arrangement  might  not 
protect  this  modern  Maupertuis,  this  expounder  of  strange  theories, 
from  the  pen  of  some  new  Doctor  Akakia. 

The  reformers  long  labored  under  a serious  disavantage  in  not  being 
able  to  obtain  information  as  to  actual  conditions.  They  were  well 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a ring,  but  its  operations  were  carefully  con- 
cealed. The  rule  was  to  admit  to  the  inner  shrine  no  one  that  had  not 
gone  through  a period  of  probationary  service  on  a committee.  But 
even  the  wisest  are  not  infallible.  The  reform  movement  has  latterly 
received  an  ally  where  one  was  most  needed — in  the  Council.  And  from 
his  point  of  vantage  he  has  carried  on  searching  investigations  and  has 
obtained  information  long  withheld  from  those  on  the  outside. 

The  data  collected  and  herewith  presented  in  outline  suggest  the 
following  as  obvious  and  pressing  reforms: 

First.  The  present  editors  of  the  Review  must  renounce  the  claim 
of  editorial  ownership  and  recognize  their  position  as  agents  of  the 
Association,  or  give  place  to  a board  that  will. 

Second.  The  mysterious  relation  that  exists  between  the  Review  and 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  should  be  made  known  to  the 
Association.  This  information  will  be  called  for  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  The  arrangement  should  be  continued  only  in  case  it  suits 
the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 

Third.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  allowing  the  ex-presidents 
undemocratic  life-membership  on  the  Council.  Whether  objectionable 
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formerly  or  not,  it  is  now  thoroughly  objectionable  for  several  well 
known  reasons;  one  of  them  is  that  some  ex-presidents  are  actively 
engaged  in  academic  work,  have  axes  to  grind,  and  their  presence  on 
the  Council  virtually  deprives  the  Association  of  self-government. 

Fourth.  The  practice  of  promoting  the  vice-presidents  to  the  presi- 
dency has  produced/ unsatisfactory  results  and  should  be  discontinued. 
It  has  given  to  the  ting  the  backing  of  three  aspirants  for  the  presidency 
by  determining  tae  /order  of  their  succession,  thus  making  it  all  but 
impossible  to  brearc  the  slate  annually  prepared  by  the  inner  circle. 

Fifth.  All  attempts  to  end  boss-and-ring  rule  will  be  futile  while 
the  managing-editor  and  members  of  the  board  are  allowed  to  be  on 
the  Council.  The  Council  should  elect  and  dominate  the  editorial 
board,  and  the  board  should  aid  and  direct  the  managing-editor.  It  is 
tolerating  just  the  reverse  of  all  this  that  has  been  the  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  most  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  in  the  Association. 

Sixth.  No  personal  expenses  should  be  paid  except  after  formal 
approval  by  a finance  committee,  and  the  treasurer’s  annual  report 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  Association  should  contain  individual  and 
itemized  statements  of  all  such  expenses. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a great  surprise  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  learn  that  so  many  of  the  men  who  have  held  the  highest  offices  and 
whose  attendance  has  been  so  regular,  have  had  their  traveling  expenses 
to  the  annual  meetings  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Review. 

Members  of  the  board  of  editors  and  of  the  Council  attending  the 
business  meeting  in  November  might  very  properly  be  reimbursed  for 
bare  railroad  fares  in  excess  of  a certain  fixed  sum,  so  as  to  put  those 
who  come  a long  distance  on  something  of  an  equality  with  those  living 
nearer  the  place  of  meeting.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Political  Science  Association  and  works  satisfactorily. 

Not  much  in  the  way  of  aiding  these  reforms  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  committee  of  nine  as  now  constituted,  for  the  leading  idea  in  its 
organization  was  to  prevent  or  check  reform.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  develop  and  push  through  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  a definite  plan  that  will  end  the  evils  long  com- 
plained of  in  vain. 

The  undersigned,  or  either  of  his  associates,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  any  suggestions  to  make. 

John  H.  LatanS. 
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Historic  Harpswell, 
Harpswell,  Maine, 

Its  Historic 

Congregational  Church 

AND  FAMOUS  MINISTERS. 

1758-1903. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  N.  SINNETT. 


HAVERHILL,  MASS., 

C.  C.  MORSE  & SON, 
1903- 


Historic  Harpswell, 
Harpswell,  Maine, 

Sts  Historic 

Congregational  Church 

AND  FAMOUS  MINISTERS. 

1758-1903. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  N.  SINNETT. 


HAVERHILL,  MASS., 

C.  C.  MORSE  8c  SON, 


1903- 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


OF  THE 

Congregational  Church, 

HARPSWELL,  MAINE. 


“We  trust  that  you  will  here  retain 
What  relics  of  this  church  remain, 

Preserve  this  pulpit,  sound  and  good, 

In  which  old  Parson  Eaton  stood. 

This  church  and  everything  around 
E’er  seem  to  me  as  hallowed  ground, 

It  marks  the  time  when  men  had  grace 
To  meet  and  worship  in  one  place. 

When  here  we  walk  with  reverent  tread, 

Or  yonder  ’mong  the  sainted  dead, 

We  feel  an  inspiration  rare 

From  those  who  bravely  bore  such  care.” 

So  wrote  one  who  had  often  sat  in  this  old  Congregational 
Church  of  Harpswell,  Maine,  on  which  the  tempests  have  vainly 
beaten  since  the  far  year  1758.  And  as  he  read  these,  and  other 
lines,  at  the  memorable  meeting  which  was  held  to  secure  funds  for 
putting  the  old  cemetery  in  the  rear  of  the  Church  in  good  repair, 
scores  of  hearty  “Amens !”  were  heard.  The  poet’s  prayer  for  the 
preservation  of  this  hallowed  place,  as  well  as  his  sentiments  regard- 
ing it,  were  the  prayer  and  sentiments  of  old  and  young.  His  words 
made  a deep  impression  in  that  hour,  and  later  on  when  they  were 
printed  and  scattered  widely  abroad,  because  they  knew  that  the 
man  was  giving  them  thoughts  out  of  a large  heart  and  a wide  ex- 
perience. They  saw  already  that  the  many  years  and  cares  had  not 
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dimmed  in  the  least  the  bright  seeds  of  faith  and  trust  which  had 
been  sown  in  his  heart  in  the  old  church  when  he  was  but  a child. 
He  had  touchingly  referred  to  this  in  a later  verse : 

“Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  away 
Since  I lived  here  across  the  way 
But,  oh,  how  cheering  is  each  thought, 

The  Man  of  Sorrows  to  us  brought.” 

The  impressions  of  the  poet’s  words  were  deepened  because  his 
listeners  knew  that  he  had  been  to  many  far-off  lands,  and  had  seen 
earth’s  grandest  shrines  and  temples,  and  yet  looked  back  to  this 
gray  old  church  as  to  no  other  place  of  prayer.  And  in  him,  the 
poet;  the  successful  sea-captain  ; the  honest  business  man ; the 
citizen  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  they  saw  the  type  of  hundreds 
of  true  men  and  women  who  had  been  taught  in  Divine  things  in 
this  church  since  the  first  prayer  had  been  offered  within  its  walls. 
Each  listener  knew  that  this  sacred  place  had  been  the  central  point 
in  the  town’s  history  in  its  early  days,  and  that  it  had  kept  this 
grand  place  firmly  in  all  the  changing  years.  In  this  place  had  come 
to  worship  the  fathers  and  mothers  so  strong  and  sturdy.  Their 
children  had  here  been  baptized  and  consecrated  to  God,  and  had 
grown  into  noble  shipbuilders,  and  ship  captains  who  sailed  prayer- 
fully to  all  ports  of  the  world ; others  had  as  valiantly  penetrated 
into  the  forests  which  overshadowed  the  surrounding  towns  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  strong  and  religious  growth  ; others  had  aided  in 
building  cities  in  prosperity  and  honor.  Some  had  written  well  in 
prose  and  verse.  Scores  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
and  later  struggles.  Others  had  preached  the  Gospel  with  power 
and  blessing.  In  the  more  quiet  lives  of  others  the  gifted  pen  of  a 
late  pastor,  Elijah  Kellogg,  had  found  the  material  for  most  of  the 
stirring  and  helpful  scenes  in  his  books  for  boys  which  have  had 
such  a wide  reading.  It  was  the  home  of  one  of  the  Deacons  of  this 
church  which  Mrs.  Stowe  so  eloquently  describes  in  “The  Pearl  Of 
Qrr’s  Island,”  and  the  life  of  one  of  the  churches’  Pastors  shines 
brightly  in  the  pages  of  this  same  book.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
church  outside  of  the  older  ones  in  the  cities  of  Maine  has  wielded 
such  an  influence  as  this  one,  so  early  budded  by  the  fathers  of  the 
town.  As  pictures  of  it  are  preserved  in  prairie  homes  and  in  nooks 
for  across  the  seas,  so  the  pictures  of  the  Gospel  truth  in  sermon  and 
Godly  lives  remain  and  glow  all  about  the  world.  To  this  strong 
people  God  has  sent  the  strongest  men  from  the  Colleges  and  Semi- 
naries of  the  land. 
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Although  the  year  1758  is  usually  given  as  the  date  when  the 
building  of  this  old  Harpswell  meeting  house  was  begun,' it  is  proba- 
ble that  such  work  was  inaugurated  a year  before  that  time.  Elisha 
Eaton,  son  of  the  Reverend  Elisha  Eaton,  and  who  was  a carpenter 
living  in  Boston,  Mass.,  wrote  in  his  diary  Aug.  7,  1757  : “Getting 
stuff  for  window  frames  and  Sashes  for  Meeting  house  which  is  for 
North  Yarmouth  Ye  sec’d  Parish.”  Other  entries  in  this  diary  are, 
“Sept.  21,  1757,  Gaping  window  frames  for  meeting  house.”  “June 
13,  1759,  Putting  Sashes  on  board  ye  vessel  for  Meeting  house  at 
Harpswell.  Oct.  6,  Sailed  for  Harpswell  — arrived  there  ye  8th, 
where  I tarried  until  Nov.  27th.”  It  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Elisha 
Eaton  was  hard  at  work  on  this  church  during  all  his  stay  in  Harps- 
well. An  examination  of  this  old  building  shows  that  his  work,  and 
that  of  those  who  labored  with  him,  and  after  him,  was  done  in  the 
same  thorough  manner  in  which  his  father,  the  Pastor,  worked  in 
building  up  the  people  in  strong  faith  and  hope.  This  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  boards  which  were  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness,  and  in  the 
lurch  bark  which  thickly  covered  the  cracks  beneath  the  heavy 
clapboards.  The  windows,  and  the  pulpit,  with  its  sounding  board, 
and  everything  thus  preserved,  speaks  of  a faithful  workman. 

As  was  the  case  with  churches  In  all  our  early  and  scattered 
communities,  the  work  on  this  church  progressed  slowly.  But  all 
that  could  be  done  was  faithfully  completed.  At  a special  meeting 
of  the  town  Nov.  14,  1774,  it  was  voted  that  “The  Advance  ground 
in  the  Galleries  and  seats  in  the  same  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Parish,  except  the  Pew  in  the  Front  of  the  Front  Gallery,  they  (the 
members  of  the  Parish)  paying  the  cost  of  the  Same.”  It  was  also 
voted,  “To  put  in  the  glass  wanting  in  the  meeting  house,  mend  the 
putty,  Prime  the  Sashes  and  window  Frames.”  At  another  meeting 
held  in  this  same  year  it  was  voted  to  lay  the  floor  of  the  porch, 
build  the  stairs  and  doors  in  the  porch,  put  up  the  breast  work  in 
the  galleries,  and  put  in  the  seats  there,  and  mend  the  windows.” 

June,  1781,  it  was  voted  to  shingle  the  “Four  sides  of  ye  meet- 
ing house,  and  hang  the  Doors.” 

January  16,  1792  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  “four  pews 
built  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  house  on  the  Neck,  adjoining  the 
pews  now  built,  two  on  each  side  of  the  front  alley,”  and  that  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  same  should  be  expended  in  re- 
pairing the  meeting  house.  Also  voted  that  “the  pew  ground” 
should  be  sold  at  auction. 

This  meeting  house  was  occupied  by  the  First  Parish  until  1844. 
During  that  time  it  was  used,  like  other  churches  of  that  date,  for 
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the  place  of  holding  town  meetings,  thus  making  it  the  center  of  all 
the  town’s  work  and  prosperity. 

During  these  long  years  many  plans  for  changing  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  church  were  brought  before  the  Parish  and  town,  but 
the  sturdy  hands  which  had  laid  the  foundations  with  such  prayerful 
work  had  worthy  successors. 

On  May  31,  1841  it  was  voted  with  much  ardor  “To  take  out 
the  insides  of  the  meeting  house,  as  far  as  necessary,  take  off  the 
porch,  turn  the  house  round  end  to  the  road,  and  rebuild  the  inside 
of  the  house.”  At  a Parish  meeting  held  March  26,  1842  it  was 
voted  to  petition  the  District  Court  for  leave  to  sell  the  meeting 
house  at  private  sale,  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  the  land  on 
which  it  stood,  as  might  be  thought  advisable. 

But  the  sturdy  old  building  still  stands  as  it  stood,  and  we  need 
to  be  thankful  that  the  throngs  of  visitors  who  yearly  come  to  see  it 
find  it  with  so  much  of  its  original  work  remaining. 

And  though  it  was  more  than  once  voted  that  no  more  town 
meetings  should  be  held  in  it  it  was,  in  1856,  taken  possession  of  by 
the  town  to  be  used  as  a town  house  and  selectmen’s  office.  So,  at 
every  March  meeting,  its  strong  old  equipments  and  myriad  hal- 
lowed memories  exert  strong  power  for  good  over  old  and  young. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  these  hallowed  old  churches  took 
upon  them  the  character  of  the  people  who  reared  them,  loved  them, 
and  prayed  for  them  without  ceasing.  And  of  no  church  in  New 
England  is  this  more  true  than  of  this  one  in  old  Harpswell  by  the 
sea.  The  early  settlers  here  were  truly  of  a strong,  hardy,  God-fear- 
ing type.  Of  those  who  came  here  from  other  shores,  directly,  or 
very  nearly  so,  were  the  Alexanders,  who  came  in  the  celebrated 
Scotch  Irish  colony  of  Robert  Temple  in  1719,  landing  at  Topsham, 
Me.  William  Alexander,  son  of  the  pioneer,  probably  moved  to 
Harpswell  as  early  as  1737.  This  family  has  had  worthy  represen- 
tatives in  all  church  and  town  work  from  that  day  to  this.  Ten 
years  later,  1747,  Alexander  Wilson  moved  into  the  same  neighbor- 
hood where  William  Alexander  had  located.  He  was  William 
Alexander’s  brother-in-law  and  his  ancestral  history  runs  like  that 
of  his  neighbor,  as  his  first  name  shows.  His  trustworthy,  reliable 
character  is  well  shown  in  the  fact  that,  at  the  first  town  meeting 
after  the  organization  of  Harpswell,  he  was  appointed  a committee 
“to  settle  off  with  North  Yarmouth”  (from  which  town  Harpswell 
had  been  set  apart,)  “and  to  receive  whatever  money  was  due  the 
town.”  At  the  same  meeting  he  was  paid  three  shillings  “For  get- 
ting the  power  of  Attorney  for  Mr.  Ralph  Farnam.”  These  Wilsons 
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showed  their  patriotism  in  three  wars.  Alexander  Wilson’s  eldest 
son  .James  was  long  a faithful  Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
Near  these  families  was  the  sturdy  McNess  household,  evidently  of 
the  same  Scotch  Irish  line, — their  house  standing  where  that  of  the 
Rev.  Elijah  Kelloggs  stood  for  many  years,  and  which  he  always 
called  “hallowed  ground.”  Just  across  the  bay  from  the  Alexan- 
ders, on  Great  Island,  was  the  home  of  the  Ewings,  a family  of 
marked  intellect  and  piety,  linked  with  these  others  by  old  country 
ties,  later  marriages  and  friendships.  Joseph  Ewing  was  the  man 
selected  by  the  town  Sept.  1774  to  meet  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  “To  consult  together  upon  the  Present  State  of 
the  Colonies  and  to  Deliberate  & Determine  upon  wise  and  Proper 
Measures  to  be  by  them  Recommended  to  All  the  colonies  for  the 
Recovery  & establishment  of  their  Just  Rights.”  Other  important 
offices  were  given  to  him  and  his  brother  Alexander  Ew  ing.  In 
church  matters  this  family  was  also  prominent.  At  a meeting  of  the 
First  Parish,  May  29,  1777,  Joseph  Ewing  was  chosen  Deacon.  He 
held  this  office  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Oct.  4,  1790.  Just  down 
the  bay  from  the  home  of  the  Ewing  family  lived  Joseph  Orr,  for 
whom  Orr’s  Island  was  named,  and  his  brother  Clement,  of  the  same 
Scotch  Irish  stock  of  Coleraine,  in  Ireland.  With  the  Orrs  came  to 
America,  and  to  Harps  well,  the  Skolfields,  a family  whose  ancestors, 
like  those  of  the  Orrs,  had  fought  bravely  for  then'  home  and  native 
land.  They  and  theirs  have  ever  been  identified  with  all  good  meas- 
ures in  the  town.  The  Skolfields  located  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  Brunswick  line.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  old 
church  settled  Ancestor  Walter  Merryman  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Potter.  Pie  was  of  sturdy  Presbyterian  family  in  Ireland  and  was 
kidnapped  and  brought  to  America  early  in  1700.  His  descendants 
in  many  generations,  and  in  many  towns,  have  been  of  the  bravest 
and  best  friends  of  the  church.  Near  the  Orrs’  lived  Michael  Sinnett 
who  was  also  kidnapped  and  brought  to  America,  and  was  taken 
from  Boston  to  the  Island  by  sturdy  Joseph  Orr,  who  had  selected 
him  from  among  many  as  a true-hearted  countryman  of  his.  He 
was  from  Wexford,  Ireland  and  a descendant  of  Sir  Walter  Sinnett, 
who  came  to  Ireland  with  Richard  DeClare,  Earl  Strongbow,  about 
1172.  He  and  his  wife  were  faithful  supporters  of  this  old  church. 

Of  other  Harpswell  settlers  from  across  the  sea  were  the  Dun- 
nings. From  the  organization  of  the  town  in  1758  the  Dunnings 
were  always  prominent  people  and  lived  next  the  Alexanders,  Wil- 
sons, and  others.  The  American  ancestor  of  this  family,  Andrew 
Dunning,  with  his  wife  Susan  Bond,  and  five  sons,  came  to  George- 
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town,  Maine,  in  1717,  from  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  England. 
William  the  eldest  son,  settled  in  York,  Me.,  left  two  sons,  Andrew 
and  Benjamin,  the  former  marrying  Hannah  Shepard  of  York,  by 
whom  he  had  twelve  children ; and  the  latter  married  Elizabeth 
Ewing  daughter  of  Joseph  Ewing  of  Harpswell,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children.  Although  Andrew  Dunning  did  not  settle  in  Harps- 
well until  1758,  and  his  brother  Benjamin  some  years  later,  both 
were  given  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  new  town.  An- 
drew was  elected  the  first  town  clerk,  and  held  that  office  25  years. 
From  1767  until  his  death  in  1808  he  was  Deacon  of  this  First 
Church.  Among  the  important  offices  held  by  Benjamin  Dunning 
was  that  of  an  overseer  of  Bowdoin  College  for  several  years. 

The  mention  of  the  town  of  Old  York,  Maine,  in  connection 
with  the  Dunning,  recalls  a proverb,  “All  the  rest  came  from  York.” 
This  is  very  true  of  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Harpswell  not 
given  in  foregoing  classification.  And  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of, 
since  this  town  was  settled  so  early  and  by  such  a sturdy  stock.  The 
following  list  contains  those  who  came  from  York,  and  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  noblest  families  there  : Webbers,  Stovers,  Bookers, 
the  Nathan  Adams  family,  Tootmakers,  Allens,  Jaques,  Harmons, 
Thompsons,  &c. 

The  Randalls  and  Woodworths  were  from  Scituate,  Mass.  The 
families  of  Curtiss,  Bailey,  Barstow,  Sylvester  and  Gardner,  were 
from  Hanover,  Mass.,  the  two  first  families  furnishing  some  very 
devoted  members  of  the  church.  Other  representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  the  Eatons  whose  ancestor  was  probably  Francis 
Eaton  of  the  Mayflower,  the  Blakes,  Bishops,  Tarrs,  Martins,  Doug- 
lass’, Haskells,  and  the  Wyers  of  Orr’s  Island.  The  Bibbers  and 
Johnsons  were  descended  from  strong  old  English  ancestors,  and 
Deacon  Ralph  Johnson  of  Orr’s  Island  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
officers  in  the  church.  The  Pinkbams  and  Halls  were  the  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  Dover,  N.  FI.  The  former,  with  Lemuel  and  Thomas 
Jones,  and  Edward  Estes,  were  members  of  the  old  Quaker  Church 
at  Falmouth,  and  have  many  industrious,  worthy  descendants  in 
many  parts  of  Maine. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  on  Great  Island,  or  East  Harpswell, 
where  a Congregational  Church  was  formed  at  an  early  date  1770, 
and  a meeting  house  erected,  were  from  Mass.,  and  of  a strong, 
hardy  race.  Many  of  them  were  faithful  helpers  in  the  church.  Of 
these,  Rev.  Samuel  Yeazie  came  from  Nantasket  in  1767  ; the  Snows 
from  Cape  Cod ; the  Smalls  from  Truro,  Mass.,  about  1750;  the 
Ridleys,  Puringtons,  and  Richs  from  the  same  town.  Paul  Ray- 
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mond  and  the  Coombs  Ancestor  were  from  Dorchester,  Mass. 

As  will  at  once  be  guessed  from  the  earnest  and  faithful  charac- 
ters of  such  people  as  these,  the  influence  of  this  old  Congregational 
Church  has  been  marked  through  all  its  long  years  by  an  intense 
missionary  spirit  which  has  seldom  been  equalled.  It  was  this  which 
largely  seems  to  have  led  to  the  planting  of  this  church  in  the  hal- 
lowed spot,  near  the  center  of  the  town,  towards  which  so  many  eager 
eyes  have  turned.  As  the  early  settlers  came  thronging  here  it  was  at 
once  seen  that  not  all  of  these  could  cross  the  Bay  and  reach  the  old 
North  Yarmouth  Church  by  the  rugged  road  which  lay  waiting  after 
the  windy  waters  were  crossed.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  leave  this 
people  without  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  icy  and  stormy 
seasons.  And  in  the  time  of  sickness  among  these  settlers  on  Mer- 
riconeag  Neck,  as  Harps  well  was  then  called  — how  far  it  would  be 
for  the  North  Yarmouth  minister  to  come  to  them  with  his  words 
of  cheer!  Christian  help  must  be  given  at  once  to  those  who  landed 
on  these  shores  with  firm  faith  in  God.  The  seeds  of  truth  must  at 
once  be  sown  in  the  hearts  which  hitherto  had  lain  as  fallow  ground. 
So,  from  the  first,  little  knots  of  people  came  together  for  prayer. 
Their  one  thought  was,  “We  must  have  a Church  on  the  Neck.” 
And  as  they  spoke  these  words  their  eyes  looked  far  across  the 
waters  to  the  east  and  west.  They  meant  that  the  influence  of  the 
church  must  reach  out  to  all  the  neighboring  points  and  islands, 
wherever  a smoke  rose  from  a single  home,  however  humble  it 
might  be. 

This  is  clearly  shown  in  some  of  the  earliest  town  and  church 
records.  As  early  as  1758  the  town  voted  that,  “The  Selectmen 
should  provide  for  preaching  on  the  Island,”  meaning  Great  Island, 
or  Sebascodegan,  as  it  was  then  called.  This  vote  also  looked  to  the 
certainty  of  the  minister  reaching  his  Island  flock,  as  it  was  decided 
that  four  shillings  should  be  paid  to  each  person  who  conveyed  him 
thither. 

It  is  certain  that  much  good  seed  was  sown  on  Orr’s  Island. 
From  records  handed  down  in  the  family  of  Deacon  Timothy  Bailey, 
after  whom  Bailey’s  Island  was  named,  it  is  clear  that  the  minister 
often  preached  at  the  house  of  this  godly  man,  and  that  from  thence 
he  was  taken  to  all  the  outlaying  islands.  This  Bailey  Ancestor  was 
probably  the  first  Deacon  of  the  Church. 

This  was  in  the  days  of  the  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton,  the  first  perma- 
nent minister  of  Harpswell.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  took 
up  his  fathers’  work  in  a very  earnest  manner.  The  records  show 
that  he  often  preached  on  Great  Island  and  gathered  many  members 
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to  the  church.  I have  before  me  a large  collection  of  the  sermons 
of  this  talented  man,  the  earliest  dated  April  4,  1773.  These  are 
pervaded  by  an  earnest  missionary  spirit.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
sermons  is  marked  the  places  in  which  they  were  preached,  and  the 
statement,  “Preached  at  Harpswell  Island,”  or  “the  Island,”  shows 
how  well  the  thought  of  the  sermons  was  carried  out.  Some  were 
also  delivered  in  Bath,  and  all  neighboring  towns  where  help  and 
cheer  could  be  given.  An  old  letter  lying  before  me  shows  that  he 
sent  messages  by  his  pen  to  the  home  towns  from  which  his  parish- 
oners  came.  One  writes  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  thank  him  for 
his  good  words,  and  tells  that  she  has  lately  become  a Presby- 
terian. 

The  earnest  love  of  the  church  for  others  is  plainly  seen  in  its 
records.  “Oct.  24,  1770,  voted  that  Messrs.  John  Snow  and  Na- 
thaniel Purington  be  a Committee  for  the  Island,  that  if  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  who  conduct  themselves  according  to  the  Gospel, 
and  are  well  reported  of,  but  by  the  Providence  of  God  are  cast  into 
those  circumstances  which  necessarily  call  for  relief,  may  apply  to, 
and  the  Committee  shall  make  known  to  the  Pastor,  and  the  Pastor 
to  call  the  brethren  together,  that  they  may  judge  of  their  case,  and, 
according  to  their  liberality  relieve  them.” 

And  as  has  been  seen  this  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  looked  far 
away  and  embraced  all  shores.  Vessels  were  constantly  making 
their  slow  way  up  and  down  the  coast.  Inquisitive  eyes  were  daily 
peering  up  all  the  rivers  to  the  north  and  east,  and  scanning  every 
creek  and  shady  bay.  Trips  inland  were  frequently  made.  Though 
this'Neck  and  its  islands  was  so  fair  and  healthy,  men  and  women 
who  came  hither  were  as  restless  as  the  foam  blown  from  the  surges 
which  broke  on  the  shores.  Some  of  the  settlers  of  an  early  date 
stayed  but  a year  ; others  but  a month.  A family  tarried  but  a week 
on  an  island  which  now  is  studded  with  cottages  and  hotels.  Such 
people  must  not  only  be  given  the  bread  of  life  while  they  tarried, 
but  they  must  have  some  to  carry  with  them,  wherever  their  junkys, 
or  little  sloops,  might  take  them,  and  the  ships,  later  on  — what  a 
great  procession  of  these  left  these  shores  for  all  the  lands  where  lay 
an  open  port.  And  each  Captain  must  have  his  Bible,  and  each 
sailor  his  trust  in  God,  to  shine  as  a light  on  the  far-off  shores  while 
the  sun  rose  and  set  upon  the  gray  old  meeting  house  on  Harpswell 
Neck. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Harpswell  attended  service  in  the  First 
Parish  of  North  Yarmouth,  of  which  town  this  one  was  then  a part; 
this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  early  records.  They  made  their  way 
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and  when  the  snows  were  piled  high  on  the  roads  which  they  must 
cross  after  the  shores  to  the  west  were  reached.  In  days  of  calm 
the  heavy  boats  were  rowed  to  North  Yarmouth  shore  by  those  who 
had  risen  very  early  after  a hard  week’s  work,  for  none  would  give 
an  excuse  in  those  days  for  being  late  at  a service  twelve  and  more 
miles  away.  Out  of  their  scanty  means  these  people  paid  well  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  distant  parish.  But  in  1 1 51  Merriconeag, 
as  Harpswell  was  then  called,  became  a Parish,  styled  “ The  Second 
Parish  of  North  Yarmouth,  and  from  this  time,  and  probably  for 
some  years  before,  employed  a minister  of  their  own. 

The  first  minister  of  this  Church  was  Rev.  Richard  Pateshall,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College.  He  preached  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  was  not  permanently  settled.  It  seems  likely  that  his  successor, 
Rev.  Mr.  Packard,  preached  not  a full  year. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  changes,  and  many  more  which  have  left 
no  lasting  record,  the  people  went  sturdily  in  the  paths  of  truth.  In 
1753  a church  was  organized,  and  the  Rev.  Elisha  Eaton  was  or- 
dained as  pastor.  This  ordination  took  place  in  the  house  of  Lieu- 
tenant Eaton,  this  being  the  only  plastered  house  in  the  town  at  that 
date,  and  was  probably  the  place  where  religious  services  had  been 
held  up  to  this  time.  This  faithful  minister  was  born  17 02,  and  died 
in  Harpswell,  Me.,  on  Sunday  morning,  April  22,  1764.  He  had 
been  pastor  over  the  Third  Parish  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  now  Ran- 
dolph, from  1731  until  1750,  and  was  recommended  to  the  Harpswell 
Church  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alden,  the  first  minister  at  Cape  Elizabeth. 
His  salary  was  to  be  450  pounds  old  tenor,  or  60  pounds  of  lawful 
money.  But  little  is  known  of  his  pastorate,  but  it  was  no  doubt  one 
marked  with  much  zeal  and  fervor. 

The  esteem  in  which' this  good  man  and  his  wife  and  family 
were  held  may  be  seen  by  the  quaint  item,  that  the  “ Town  voted 
thirty-seven  pounds  and  seven  shillings  to  defray  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  the  pastor,  and  to  give  his  wife  a Decent  sute  of  Mourn- 
ing.” A vote  of  July  3d  of  this  same  year  shows  that  eight  shillings 
were  paid  one  William  Morgridge  for  making  the  coffin,  and  another 
was  paid  five  shillings  for  assisting  in  making  the  coffin  and  digging 
the  grave. 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  deceased 
pastor  was  held  is  shown  in  the  call  of  his  son,  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton, 
to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  fathers’  death.  There  was  not 
a dissenting  vote  in  Church  or  Parish,  and  the  Committee  chosen  to 
convey  this  call  was  composed  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  town. 


At  the  same  time  this  young  minister  had  a call  to  the  Church  of 
New  Gloucester.  lie  accepted  the  call  from  Harpswell  and  was  or- 
dained there  Oct.  4,  1764.  He  died  in  Harpswell  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  ministry,  Nov.  5,  1822,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  His  grave- 
stone hears  this  simple  tribute,  “Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord.”  lie  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  and  during 
his  theological  studies  he  also  attended  medical  lectures  and  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  healing  art,  which  his  excellent  judgment 
afterwards  enabled  him  to  put  in  practice  for  the  benefit  of- his  peo- 
ple. He  was  a man  of  thought.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  min- 
ister, who  remained  a bachelor  through  life,  “ He  was  a man  of  re- 
markable energy,  and  when  eighty-six  years  of  age  he  not  only 
attended  his  ministerial  duties,  but  also  attended  to  the  care  of  a 
barn  containing  eleven  head  of  cattle,  which  he  always  fed  before 
sunrise  in  the  morning.  He  was  a ripe  scholar.  His  knowledge  of 
religious  doctrines  was  both  thorough  and  discriminating.  He  pos- 
sessed great  eloquence,  and  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear 
him,  notwithstanding  his  sermons  were  written  with  all  the  old-, 
fashioned  divisions.  He  was  of  most  commanding  presence,  and 
possessed  a natural  dignity.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  his 
rare  executive  talent  which  he  possessed,  he  was  generally  chosen  to 
preside  in  all  deliberative  assemblies  where  he  was  present.  His 
people  were  justly  proud  of  his  abilities  and  fame.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a keen  wit,  and  was  never  at  a loss  for  a reply.  He  was 
peculiarly  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions.  What  he 
thought  he  was  never  afraid  to  abide  by.  In  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  exerted  all  his  abilities  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.” 

The  character  of  the  people  of  Harpswell  was  widely  known  in 
the  Colonial  days.  Early  in  the  year  1775  a recruiting  officer  was 
sent  to  the  town.  His  influence  over  men  had  been  marked,  and  his 
energy  highly  esteemed  by  others.  But,  though  he  went  to  the 
houses  of  Merriconeag  Neck  and  to  some  of  the  islands,  he  could  not 
move  the  sturdy  people  as  he  had  hoped  to  do.  “ He  has  too  many 
words,  and  we  do  know  they  are  all  his,”  was  the  comment  of  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  men  of  the  town.  Tt  is  the  clear,  Cerse  way  in 
which  the  people  have  often  spoken  since.  On  Sunday  morning 
this  officer  appeared  before  the  parsonage  and  thus,  and  by  his 
words,  revealed  the  character  which  the  parishoners  had  read  at 
once.  His  plea  was,  “Mr.  Eaton,  cannot  you  do  something  for  me 
and  the  cause.”  Mr.  Eaton  quickly  replied,  “ It  is  my  Communion 
Sabbath,  sir,  I can  have  nothing  to  do  with  secular  subjects ; but  if 


you  will  remain  till  night  I will  call  the  people  together  on  the  Com- 
mon, and  I will  speak  to  them  from  the  horse  block.  The  story  of 
what  followed  is  from  his  own  lips.  “ When  the  services  of  the  day 
were  over  I went  to  my  house,  opened  the  Bible,  and  my  eyes  fell 
upon  these  words,  ‘ Cursed  be  he  that  holdeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood.’  I spake  an  hour  from  these  words,  and  there  were  thirty 
men  ready  to  march  the  next  morning.”  An  examination  of 
the  war-rolls  of  May,  June  and  July  1775  shows  that  there  were  two 
brothers  who  enlisted  from  several  Harpswell  homes,  and  from  the 
Johnson  home  came  three,  David,  James  and  John,  enlisting  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1775.  Every  strong  old  family  of  this  church  and 
town  was  represented  in  this  early  struggle  for  liberty. 

How  the  influence  of  this  scene  before  the  old  church  went 
down  through  the  years  is  well  revealed  in  the  poem  of  Capt.  L.  H. 
Stover  of  Brunswick,  from  which  a quotation  was  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  sketch: 

“ This  also  was  the  training  ground, 

And  I can  almost  hear  the  sound 
Of  fife,  and  drum,  and  clarinet, 

Music  that  1 shall  ne’er  forget. 

Old  Yankee  Doodle,  White  Cockade, 

And  march  to  Boston,  quickly  played, 

To  us  seemed  grand  as  grand  could  be, 

And  filled  our  youthful  hearts  with  glee. 

The  captains,  and  lieutenants  all, 

In  their  plumed  hats,  looked  straight  and  tall, 

The  men  in  common  clothes  were  drest, 

And  each  one  differed  from  the  rest. 

All  armed  with  guns  with  old  flint  locks, 

With  bayonet  and  cartridge  box, 

Old  Hessian  guns,  with  muzzles  thin, 

And  some  with  ram-rods  rusted  in. 

In  answer  to  the  long  roll  call 
They  quickly  into  line  would  fall, 

Then  the  inspector  made  his  round, 

And  many  were  the  faults  he  found. 

Then  they  were  formed  in  ranks  of  four, 

And  drilled,  and  marched,  an  hour  or  more, 

Then  countermarched,  and  wheeled  around, 

And  stacked  their  arms  down  near  the  pound. 


The  horse-block  held  the  earthen  jug, 

Molasses  crock  and  pewter  mug, 

Where  each  and  all,  from  last  to  first 
Gathered  around  to  quench  their  thirst.” 

“ Though  like  the  rest  of  his  party,  patriotic  at  heart,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Eaton  was  a Federalist  in  his  belief,  and  bitterly  opposed  the 
embargo  of  1812.  Preaching  at  that  time  at  Freeport,  he  began  his 
prayer  thus,  ‘ Lord,  thou  hast  commanded  us  to  pray  for  our  enemies, 
and  we  will  commence  with  Tom  Jefferson,  if  he  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  mercy.’  He  proceeded  in  like  manner  to  pray  for  each 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  According  to  the  traditionary  account  of 
this  service,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  present,  being  accidentally 
detained  there  over  the  Sabbath,  while  on  a journey.  In  old  times 
it  was  customary  for  the  Judges  of  Court  to  ride  together  over  the 
circuit.  Upon  one  occasion  they  reached  Brunswick  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  concluded  to  remain  until  Sunday  afternoon,  and  then 
proceed  to  Wiscassett  where  the  court  was  to  be  held.  The  parish 
of  Brunswick  was  then  without  a pastor,  and  Parson  Samuel  Eaton 
was  therefore  sent  for,  to  preach  in  the  forenoon.  He  did  so,  preach- 
ing a powerful  sermon,  and  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  knowing 
the  intention  of  the  Judges  to  travel  in  the  afternoon,  he  alluded 
to  their  presence  in  his  prayer,  thanking  the  Lord  ‘that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Commonwealth  cherished  such  respect  for  the  laws 
and  the  Sabbath,  that  they  would  not  violate  them  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.’  The  Judges  were  so  much  interested  by  the  sermon,  and  so 
amused  by  the  palpable  hit  given  them  in  the  prayer  that  they  re- 
solved to  remain  and  attend  service  in  the  afternoon.  During  the 
intermission  they  sought  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Eaton,  and  were 
much  pleased  by  his  conversation.  On  their  way  to  Wiscassett  the 
next  day  they  made  a contribution,  and  sent  to  Boston,  and  pur- 
chased a very  tine  wig,  which  had  belonged  to  Judge  Lothrop,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  E aton  as  a token  of  their  esteem.  The  Parson  was 
burned  with  this  wig  on  his  head.” 

After  the  passing  away  of  such  a strong,  brilliant,  and  good  man 
as  the  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  church  work 
here  seemed  under  the  shadow  of  a heavy  and  stubborn  cloud.  All 
the  parish  records  and  memories  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
that  period  suggest  a scene  with  which  many  of  the  strong  old  men 
had  become  familiar  at  sea,  where,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and 
howling  winds  and  waves,  the  brave  Captain  had  been  hurled  from 
the  deck.  There  were  those  whose  cries  of  dispair  were  heard,  “We 
shall  never  find  another  like  him.  We  have  known  and  loved  him 
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in  all  our  lives!  His  was  a true  hand  on  the  helm.  How  can  we 
go  on  without  him?”  And  others  answered,  “I  fear  we  must  give 
up  the  ship  ”?  And  others  said  quite  as  dolorously,  “ We  must  try 
and  carry  this  work  on,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a man  of  ordi- 
nary talents,  such  an  one  as  we  can  hire  with  the  money  we  can 
raise.”  But  others  evermore  answered  by  word  and  deed  in  the 
sturdy  vigor  with  which  they  had  grasped  the  helm  when  the  hand 
of  the  Captain  could  touch  it  no  more,  or  the  ropes  when  the  hands 
of  brave  sailors  were  suddenly  stilled  in  death,  “Nay,  but  we  shall 
weather  this  gale  — and  many  more.”  “God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength  ; and  so  he  ever  taught  us  whom  an  all-wise  God  hath  now 
taken  to  himself.  God  perhaps  has  for  us  a truer  leader  even  than 
even  this  noble  man.  We  must  wait  the  time  until  the  Lord  shall 
reveal  him  unto  us.  Pray,  brethren,  pray ! ” So,  though  we  find 
the  committee  for  pulpit  supply  hiring  one  minister  and  another  for 
short  periods,  and  that  hands  were  reached  waveringly  out  as  those 
who  grope  in  the  dark  tempest,  the  influence  of  these  other  sturdy 
and  true  men  and  women  is  felt  through  a period  of  nearly  twenty 
years  before  a pastor  whom  all  thought  truly  sent  of  God  for  this 
great  work  was  with  the  people  as  one  born  among  them.  It  was  in 
1844  that  Elijah  Kellogg  came  to  this  parish,  the  man  whose  fame 
as  minister,  writer,  and  lecturer,  was  to  reach  out  even  more  widely 
than  the  influence  of  the  famous  Parson  Eaton,  whose  name  was  so 
long  a household  word.  Long  years  after  his  coming  Mr.  Kellogg 
said  of  this  event  with  the  tears  of  gratitude  shining  in  those  clear 
eyes  of  his.  “ It  was  a case  of  love  at  first  sight  rvith  both  parties, 
and  the  honeymoon  is  not  yet  over.  I love  my  people  fondly,  and 
they  dearly  love  me.” 

The  wonderful  hardihood  of  those  wrho  had  watched  and  prayed 
for  the  coming  of  a man  like  Elijah  Kellogg  is  seen  in  many  glimp- 
ses in  the  scanty  parish  records.  On  Dec.  30,  1823,  the  parish  voted 
to  assent  to  the  Cumberland  Church  Constitution.  In  Jan.  21,  1829 
the  church  voted  to  have  a copy  of  the  covenant  and  articles  of 
faith  distributed  to  each  family  connected  with  the  church.  When 
on  July  14,  1828  the  parish  voted  to  call  Rev.  Mr.  Halping  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  there  were  those  who  said  in  the  positive  way 
in  which  people  of  this  old  town  have  often  spoken,  “ We  want  a 
helping  hand  — not  a Halping.  Let  us  be  sure  the  help  is  there!  ” 
These  secured  a vote  that  a wise  committee  call  on  this  candidate 
and  put  plainly  before  him  the  true  condition  of  the  church  and 
parish.  There  is  no  record  to  show  that  Mr.  Halping  preached  many 
Sabbaths  in  the  church.  After  this  it  was  voted  to  have  Rev.  Moses 
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Welch  for  one  year.  Oct.  3,  1831  the  church  and  parish  asked  Rev. 
William  Harlow  to  be  their  pastor,  as  he  had  preached  to  them 
through  the  summer,  and  he  accepted  this  call  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  Jan.  25,  1 832.  His  departure  before  the  winter  of  1838 
caused  considerable  division  in  the  parish,  but  sturdy  ones  still  held 
fast  to  the  helm,  and  often  repeated,  “God  has  the  right  man  for  us 
and  we  shall  see  him  yet.”  Rev.  Jotham  Sewall  pastor  at  Freeport, 
Me.,  preached  here  for  awhile  and  greatly  helped  the  people.  After 
this  came  in  quick  succession  Reverends  Clark,  Cornish,  Gillett,  Ken- 
drick, Purington,  Merrill,  Parsons  and  Peaseley. 

And  during  this  period  the  President  and  Professors  of  Bow- 
doin  College  had  done  much  to  help  this  Church  out  of  its  difficul- 
ties by  preaching  services,  gifts  of  money,  and  wise  counsel  which 
evermore  ran  in  the  same  line  with  the  thought  of  the  truest  mem- 
bers of  this  church  and  parish,  “ We  believe  God  has  for  us  a strong, 
true,  talented,  educated  man.”  Professor  Uphain  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege was  unwearied  in  his  work  for  this  old  church,  and  he  probably 
had  much  to  do  with  the  coming  thither  of  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg. 

But  all  this  sturdy  trust  found  its  grandest  culmination  in  the 
resolve  to  form  a new  parish,  build  a new  church  and  go  steadfastly 
on  its  way.  A meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  on  Sept.  27,  1843, 
and  what  is  now  the  Center  Congregational  Parish  was  formed,  and 
a very  strong  constitution  was  adopted.  The  original  signers  of  this 
constitution  held  the  names  of  the  strongest  old  families  which  set- 
tled in  the  town,  and  shows  clearly  the  mighty  influence  of  this 
church  through  its  long  history : Silvester  Stover,  Joseph  Eaton, 
James  Stover,  Simeon  Orr,  Jacob  Merryman,  Benjamin  Dunning, 
George  S.  Dunning,  Arthur  Orr,  Thomas  U.  Eaton,  Lemuel  H. 
Stover,  Shubal  Merryman,  William  C.  Eaton,  Daniel  Randall,  Henry 
Barnes,  Joseph  Stover,  James  Merryman,  James  Dunning,  Jere- 
miah Merryman,  Angier  H.  Curtiss,  Albert  Stover,  Paul  C.  Randall, 
Domnicus  Jordan,  William  Barnes,  James  Curtiss,  Joseph  Curtiss, 
John  Durgin,  H.  C.  Martin,  Ralph  Johnson,  Joseph  A.  Stover, 
Elisha  S.  Stover,  and  Isaac  Merryman. 

It  was  also  voted  at  this  time  to  accept  the  meeting  house 
offered  by  the  proprietors  and  to  assume  all  the  liabilities  and  duties 
of  the  latter.  The  next  day  the  new  church  was  dedicated  with 
highly  interesting  services,  the  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chickering 
and  a noble  address  to  the  Church  by  Rev.  George  E.  Adams,  Pas- 
tor of  the  Brunswick  Congregational  Church. 

And  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dark  cloud  lifted  more  and  more 
and  the  man  of  learning,  wit,  fervent  piety  and  familiar  with  all 
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things  pertaining  to  life  on  the  sea  and  shore,  came  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  town  was  full  of  thanksgiving.  “A  true  Elijah  has  come 
to  us  in  God’s  good  time.” 

The  people  had  looked  him  over  in  many  a day  before,  for 
Elijah  Kellogg  had  often  been  in  Harpswell  in  his  College  days,  at 
Brunswick,  and  when  once  asked  if  he  would  not  come  there  and 
preach  he  had  replied,  “ Oh,  yes,  if  you  keep  the  old  church  as  it  is 
for  a memorial  of  God’s  goodness  and  build  a new  one  as  a pledge 
that  you  believe  He  will  guide  you  forever.”  At  the  dedication  of 
the  church  the  first  item  is  “ Reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Elijah 
Kellogg,  then  on  a missionary  tour.” 

“On  April  25,  1844,  the  Church  voted,  in  connection  with  the 
parish,  to  extend  an  invitation  to  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg  to  settle  as 
their  pastor  for  three  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  four  years.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  was  subsequently  renewed  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Mr.  Kellogg’s  pastoral  relation  with  the  church  was 
never  dissolved  until  the  Angel  Death  came  to  him — “And  then  he 
was  still  more  dear  to  us,”  one  noble  friend  said.  He  came  to  this 
church  full  of  life  and  faith  and  at  once  set  himself  with  untiring 
zeal  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  work  of  it,  and  firm  character  in  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  under  its  influence. 

Elijah  Kellogg  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  May  20,  1813,  the 
son  of  a noted  Congregational  minister  in  that  city.  He  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  and  from  Andover,  Mass.  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1843.  In  1854  Mr.  Kellogg  gave  up  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  church  that  he  might  devote  himself  more  carefully  to 
the  writing  of  the  books  for  boys  which  have  had  so  wide  a reading. 
In  his  absence  good  men  and  true  supplied  the  church.  He  did  not 
take  up  this  work  again  until  1865,  though  he  often  preached  here 
in  the  summers,  while  he  had  charge  of  the  Seamen’s  Bethal  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Thus  for  a period  of  over  forty-six  years  he  served  the 
church  with  rare  faithfulness  until  his  death  on  that  quiet  Sabbath, 
March  17,  1901,  being  then  in  his  88th  year.  Not  many  evenings 
before  his  passing  away  I sat  in  his  home  and  heard  him  read  the 
107th  Psalm,  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  shall  never  forget  the 
prayer  which  followed  in  which  he  so  earnestly  asked  the  Master  to 
bless  His  work,  especially  among  those  far  out  at  sea. 

And  then  he  came  to  the  door  with  me,  and  looked  around  on 
the  place  which  had  been  his  home  so  long.  “ This  is  the  dearest 
spot  on  all  the  earth  to  me,”  he  said.  “ These  are  the  trees  I planted 
when  they  were  little  shoots;  and  about  me  are  the  people  who  have 
been  so  good  to  me.” 
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And  I could  not  but  think  “And  to  so  many  .young  men  and 
boys  this  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.”  For 
many  a College  boy  had  here  learned  intense  love  for  study  and  the 
Master’s  service.  From  this  home  sailor  boys  had  gone  out  by  scores 
with  his  blessing  resting  on  them.  Here  had  been  written  the  many 
sermons  and  books  which  had  turned  so  many  to  the  service  of  God 
and  to  noble  living. 

For,  thought  it  has  been  but  little  mentioned  in  all  that  has 
been  written  of  this  simple-spirited,  brave  old  man,  his  earnest  mis- 
sionary spirit  was  the  strongest  part  of  his  being.  His  prayers,  and 
love,  and  gifts,  were  constantly  going  out  to  others.  And  as  he  was 
on  “ a missionary  tour”  when  he  read  the  Scriptures  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  church  so  his  life  was  ever  on  the  same  great  touring 
for  the  sad  and  the  lost.  It  was  no  doubt  the  chance  for  such  work 
which  largely  influenced  him  in  choosing  Harpswell  as  his  parish  in- 
stead of  the  many  city  fields  of  work  which  he  could  have  filled  so 
well.  He  saw  here  that  this  spirit  had  been  glowing  among  the  peo- 
ple here,  and  he  did  not  wish  it  to  die  out. 

Every  year  it  quickened  and  glowed  under  his  loving  care,  and 
there  were  every  now  and  then  the  seasons  when  many  were 
gathered  into  church  membership.  Each  summer  since  his  first 
books  were  printed  has  seen  in  his  church  strangers  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  some  from  across  the  seas  — strangers  to  his  sight, 
but  who  greeted  him  as  a friend  whose  words  had  helped  them  over 
many  rugged  ways  of  life.  “ The  man  who  wrote  ‘ Spartacus  to  the 
Gladiators,’  ‘ Good  Old  Times,’  the  ‘Elm  Island  Stories,’  and  other 
like  books,”  was  a man  dear  to  thousands  of  hearts.  Their  letters 
to  him  were  a constant  source  of  comfort. 

“ Of  a genial  disposition,  and  with  a lively  fancy,  abounding  in 
anecdote  and  humor,  and,  withal,  easy  of  access,  a welcome  guest  at 
every  fireside  ; and  an  incomparable  host,  his  name  will  be  esteemed 
and  cherished  by  all  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  come  within  the 
range  of  his  influence. 

In  his  last  words  he  sent  his  love  to  “ all  the  people  of  Harps- 
well,” and  then,  repeating  the  23d  Psalm,  he  passed  out  to  his  great 
reward. 

A funeral  service  in  the  Church  at  Harpswell  was  largely  at- 
tended by  Bowdoin  College  Professors  and  students,  Professor 
Henry  L.  Chapman  giving  a fine  tribute  to  this  strong  old  friend. 
The  concluding  service  was  in  the  Second  Parish  Church  in  Port- 
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land,  Me.,  where  his  father  preached  so  long.  He  was  buried  in  the 
family  lot  in  the  city. 

And  the  Harpswell  people,  sturdy  and  strong,  look  up  to  God 
through  the  mists  and  shadows,  believing  that  the  hand  of  Him  who 
led  the  fathers  thither,  and  gave  them  such  men  as  Parson  Samuel 
Eaton  and  Elijah  Kellogg,  still  has  care  over  this  old  church.  “God 
is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved.” 
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the  tall  spire  in  their  mad  haste.  On  the  doomed  build- 
ing rested  the  pall  of  smoke;  and  fiercer  came  the  gusts 
of  wind  from  the  cold,  icy  mountains  of  March. 

The  first  day  in  March,  1851,  was  vividly  stamped 
on  the  minds  of  those  dwelling  in  the  old  town.  Many 
are  the  times  we  have  heard  the  story  of  the  fire,  which 
swept  away  that  place  of  so  many  hallowed  memories. 
But  you  have  as  clearly  heard  the  description  of  the 
building,  and  of  many  stirring  scenes  within  that  you 
have  been  made  aware  that  never  can  fire  or  flood  de- 
stroy that  which  hath  been  budded  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  The  frame-work  may  vanish  in  smoke  and  ashes 
but  that  which  is  of  more  value  than  many  sub  struct- 
ures stays  in  the  heart  for  its  continual  joy  and  strength. 

A fine  picture  of  this  old  church  has  recently  been 
made  from  a sketch  of  Judge  Hoyt  H.  Wheeler  of  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.  It  was  exhibited  at  our  recent  Old  Home 
Week  celebration.  We  hope  that  a copy  of  it  may  soon 
be  placed  in  our  Town  Hall. 

The  best  printed  description  of  this  sacred  place  is 
by  our  careful  historian,  Oren  A.  Randall.  “This 
meeting-house,  or  the  old  meeting-house  as  it  was  called 
after  the  new  one  was  built,  was,  till  1830  the  only  meet- 
ing-house in  the  town : it  stood  about  thirty-five  feet 
south  of  the  present  town-house  and  was  about  sixty  feet 
long  and  forty-five  feet  wide.  It  was  two  stories  high, 
with  two  rows  of  windows  and  had  a projecting  bell  tow- 
er on  the  . west  end,  originally  however,  as  appears  from 
the  records  of  the  town,  there  was  a porch  on  the  west 
end  also,  but  no  bell  tower;  for,  June  2,  1815,  a commit- 
tee was  chosen  to  sell  ‘pew  ground’  in  the  meeting-house, 
remove  the  west  porch  of  the  same,  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds to  build  a belfry,  according  to  a vote  passed  by 
the  town,  March  10,  1807.  A bell  was  also  purchased 
and  placed  in  the  belfry.  This  bell,  in  accordance  with 


a vote  of  the  town,  passed  May  12,  1816,  was  rung  on 
week  days  at  noon  and  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  building  was  at  the 
middle  of  the  south  side.  From  this  entrance  a broad 
aisle  led  to  the  pulpit,  which  was  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  north  side  of  the  building,  at  an  elevation  of  sev- 
eral feet  above  the  ground  floor.  Above  the  pulpit  hung 
the  sounding:  board,  and  in  front  of  it  on  the  ground 
door  was  an  enclosed  seat  called  the  Deacon’s  seat. 
There  was  also  a row  of  square  pews  next  to  the  wall 
extending  entirely  around  the  inside  of  the  house,  except 
at  the  entrance  passages  and  where  the  pulpit  stood. 
The  other  pews,  below,  were  arranged  about  in  the  same 
order  as  they  usually  were  in  meeting-houses  of  the  last 
century.  In  front  of  the  outer  row  of  pews,  or  wall  pews 
as  they  were  called,  was  a continuous  aisle;  above,  there 
was  a gallery  on  the  east  and  west  side  ends,  and  south 
side,  with  rows  of  pews.  For  very  many  years  there 
was  no  stove  in  the  building,  except  the  foot-stoves 
that  some  of  the  worshippers  used  to  carry  to  church 
with  them  in  cold  weather,  and  which  were  replenished 
during  the  intermission,  with  live  coals  at  the  neighbor- 
ing houses.  As  early  as  1780  the  town  voted  to  allow 
horse  sheds  to  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  common 
near  the  meeting-house;  and  in  1804,  to  allow  certain 
persons  to  build  sheds  along  the  west  side  of  the  old 
graveyard.  Between  the  east  end  of  the  meeting-house 
and  the  graveyard  was  a large  horse  block,  an  indispen- 
sable thing  in  the  days  when  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men  used  to  go  to  church  on  horsebacks 

Such  was  the  place  to  which  the  fathers  and  mothers 
and  the  little  ones  came  from  the  scattered  farms  and  log 
houses  in  the  villages  and  on  the  hills,  for  all  must  go  to 
church  in  those  days;  even  those  who  were  somewhat 
feeble  there  was  made  a Sabbath  pathway  to  the  church. 
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It  had  been  well  planned  that  the  tall  tower  of  the  church 
should  catch  the  eyes  of  all  from  near  and  far.  The  tone 
of  the  big  bell  was  so  clear  that  even  deaf  ears  were  loth 
to  give  an  excuse  that  it  was  too  late  for  church,  for  they 
had  not  heard  the  first  bell  ring.  I have  looked  over  the 
subscription  paper  which  was  used  in  securing  money 
for  the  bell,  and  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  strongest 
descriptions  which  we  have  heard  of  its  powers  were  not 
in  the  least  overdrawn.  So  much  was  it  loved  that  some 
of  its  metal  must  be  placed  in  the  bell  now  upon  the 
town  house.  The  first  name  on  the  subscription  paper 
was  that  of  Col.  Oliver  Brown,  brave  in  service  and  truth. 

As  we  speak  of  this  faithful  bell  which  hung  in  the 
tower  of  Chesterfield’s  first  church  we  need  to  remember 
that  besides  the  calling  of  the  people  together  on  Sun- 
days it  had  other  duties  to  perform  which  carried  sorrow- 
ful notes  across  the  hills  and  far  beyond  the  river,  and 
that  sometimes  these  notes  were  many:  I refer  to  the 
custom  of  tolling  the  bell  whenever  any  one  died  in  the 
town.  This  was  never  omitted.  There  was  a stroke  of 
the  bell  for  each  year  of  the  deceased  person’s  life;  this 
custom  prevails  still  in  some  of  our  New  England  towns. 
It  was  last  heeded  here  on  the  death  of  one  of  our  aged 
citizens  in  1892.  Many  deplore  the  discontinuance  of 
this  custom,  especially  the  old  people.  They  say  pathet- 
ically, or  in  a tone  in  which  there  is  a hint  of  rebuke, 
“ The  people  are  so  careless  that  often  a person  has  been 
buried  a week  befere  1 have  even  heard  of  it!  In  the 
old  days  we  heard  of  this  to  the  far  limits  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  thought  the  decent  thing  then  to  go  to  the 
funerals  of  old  neighbors.”  I have  said  that  there  were 
many  strokes  some  days  which  rang  out  on  the  air, 
and  you  know  well  how  long  some  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  came  up  this  hill  to  listen  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  yet  one  who  carefully  looks  over  our  old  cemetery 
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will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  little  ones  were  called 
up  to  the  shining  hills.  There  was  a strong  hand  laid 
on  the  bell  rope.  Far  away  rolled  two  or  three  clear 
notes.  But  how  fast  the  tears  of  the  mother  fell ! it  was 
to  her  as  if  the  bell  struck  a hundred  peals,  and  often  she 
heard  them  in  the  bright  days  and  still  summer  nights 
Ond — two — three  ! 

As  we  turn  to  inspect  more  carefully  the  work  of 
this*  old  Congregational  Church  and  Society  it  would 
appear  that  services  were  held  as  soon  as  the  church 
building  could  be  used,  perhaps  before  the  walls  were 
fully  covered,  for  this  often  happened  in  the  early  days, 
for  other  things  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
away  from  the  old  home  scenes  could  wait;  but  for  the 
church  and  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  they  could  not  de- 
lay. It  may  be,  too,  that  the  first  meetings  in  the  town 
where  a few  men  and  women  knelt  together  to  ask  God 
to  help  them.  We  find,  however,  that  John  Eliot  was 
on  probation  in  Chesterfield  soon  after  the  erection  of 
the  first  church  building.  The  people  liked  him,  as  well 
they  might,  with  such  a name  as  that  of  John  Eliot. 
But  for  some  reason  which  is  wholly  unknown  to  us  at 
this  far  day  he  at  once  declined  their  invitation  to  be 
their  pastor.  The  message  was  given  in  the  clear,  de- 
cisive language  of  those  times,  and  the  people  knew 
that  after  that  they  need  not  stop  to  parley  with  him. 
Down  through  the  mighty  trees  he  rode,  but  no  shade 
of  discouragement  rested  on  the  faces  or  hearts  of  the 
first  settlers  here.  It  may  perhaps  be  well  for  us  to 
pause  and  read  this  first  ministerial  letter  in  the  history 
of  our  church  and  of  our  town.  Since  it  is  directed  to 
the  officers  of  the  town,  there  may  have  been  as  yet  no 
formal  organization  of  a church : this  is  the  letter  bear- 
ing the  inscription:  “Chesterfield,  20th  January,  1772. 

To  the  Selectmen  of  Chesterfield  in  the  Province 
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of  New  Hampshire: 

Gentlemen : 

I have  received  a call  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Chesterfield  to  settle  among  them,  in  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  having  taken  the  same  into  most 
serious  consideration,  for  various  and  most  important 
reasons  that  have  their  residence  in  my  breast,  you  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  said  call  in  the  negative;  so,  wishing 
that  all  the  dealings  of  Divine  Providence  might  be 
sanctified  to  you  and  the  people  of  this  place,  I rest 
yours  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel, 

John  Eliot.” 

It  would  seem  that  at  once  the  people  set  about 
finding  a minister  for  their  church,  for  soon  we  find 
among  these  hills  a young  man  of  24  years,  from  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  the  place  from  which  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers no  doubt  came  hither.  This  is  the  Rev.  Abram 
Wood,  who  tarried  here  as  sole  pastor  of  the  church  for 
half  a century.  On  the  12th  of  October,  1772,  he  was 
invited  by  the  town  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  and 
on  the  17th  of  the  following  November  1772,  he  wrote 
his  letter  of  acceptance.  It  is  rather  too  long  to  be 
quoted  here,  but  you  may  find  it  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  study  its  earnest 
spirit  of  dependence  of  the  leadings  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Not  till  he  had  entered  upon  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
ministry  did  he  have  any  assistance  in  his  labors.  Hav- 
ing become,  a few  months  before  his  death,  unable  to 
attend  to  his  pastoral  duties,  Rev.  John  Walker  was  in- 
stalled as  colleague  pastor  April  30,  1S23. 

Mr.  Wood,  however,  retained  his  ministry  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  October  18,  of  that  same  year, 
1823.  During  his  pastorate  324  persons  united  with 
this  church,  either  by  profession  of  faith  or  by  letter,  in- 
cluding those  members  when  he  was  ordained.  Of 
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this  number  1 3 1 were  males  and  193  were  females. 
The  number  of  persons  baptised  was  765.  The  largest 
number  baptised  in  one  year  was  64.  This  was  the 
year  1819,  and  shows  plainly  how  the  work  of  this  good 
man  went  on  with  increasing  power.  His  locks  were 
now  thin  and  white,  but  no  one  says  he  has  crossed  that 
line  where  he  ceases  to  be  useful.  His  helpfulness  is 
seen  still  more  clearly  if  we  remember  that  in  that  same 
year  of  1S19,  47  persons  were  admitted  to  the  church, 
which  was  the  largest  number  ever  admitted  in  one  year 
of  its  then  shining  history.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
death  the  church  had  113  members,  and  8 more  were 
admitted  during  the  year. 

For  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his  ministry  Mr. 
Wood  received  an  annual  salary  of  sixty-five  pounds. 
At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1792,  it  was  vot- 
ed to  make  the  salary  eighty  pounds.  From  1S00  to 
1812  the  average  sum  was  raised  yearly  by  taxation,  for 
the  support  of  preaching  was  about  $275. 

As  we  meet  here  to  day  with  grateful  hearts  before 
the  Father  of  all  mercies  we  cannot  but  feel,  as  we  re- 
view the  historv  of  this  church  since  this  building  was 
first  planned,  that,  though  its  erection  and  continual 
work  have  meant  so  much  of  care  and  burden,  we  have 
still  great  reason  to  feel  that  the  labor  has  been  richly 
rewarded  in  the  faithfulness  of  those  who  before  this  al- 
tar have  sincerely  confessed  their  faith  in  their  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  All  such  have  steadily  grown  in 
grace  and  in  usefulness  in  the  Master’s  vineyard.  Some 
of  these  we  have  seen  enter  triumphantly  into  the  eter- 
nal rest.  Some  have  gone  to  work  in  larger  fields  in 
this  and  other  states,  but  their  words  of  cheer  and  their 
gifts  remind  us  how  dear  was  this  home  church  to  them 
and  that  so  it  will  ever  continue  to  be.  Others  are  still 
with  us  to  whom  we  never  turn  without  finding  them 
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ready  to  assist  in  ail  that  is  for  the  true  upbuilding  of 
the  church.  And  the  signs  of  cheer  which  we  find  in 
these  is,  and  ever  lias  been,  well  exemplified  in  those 
who  have  united  with  the  church  by  letter.  Many  of 
these  came  from  large  churches,  but  helped  here  with  a 
cheer  which  meant  much  in  the  face  of  the  many  dificul- 
ties  which  they  found  in  the  presence  of  the  few,  though 
very  bright,  encouragements.  Such  have  not  only  kept 
their  faith  aglow  but  have  kindled  faith  in  other  hearts 
in  a manner  that  gave  assurance  that  it  would  burn  stead- 
ily. 

The  struggles  which  preceded  the  building  and  ded- 
ication of  this,  the  second  church  building  in  Chesterfield 
were  many.  Happily  the  traces  of  most  of  these  have 
been  entirely  erased  in  the  fleeting  years.  But  one  proof 
of  this  remains  in  the  very  meagre  bit  of  land  on  which 
the  church  stands.  This  admitted  the  erection  of  a 
house  upon  the  south  side  of  it  in  such  a close  proximity 
that  it  shut  out  the  light  in  large  measure  and  led  to 
much  annoyance  during  the  services  from  time  to  time. 
Plainly  this  way  should  not  have  been  left  open  for  a man 
to  express  his  hatred  of  the  church.  From  this  house 
the  church  has  been  more  than  once  endangered  by  fire. 

This  church  was  finally  completed  and  occupied  for 
the  first  time  in  Nov.,  1S34.  Not  a month  had  passed  a- 
way  before  the  resignation  of  the  pastor  was  read.  He 
was  the  Rev.  Elihu  Smith,  and  had  been  installed  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1832.  Following  him  came  Josiah  Ballard 
who  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  August,  1835,  but  whose 
pastoral  relations  with  the  church  were  dissolved  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  From  this  date  till  1842  preaching  ser- 
vices were  conducted  more  or  less  regularly  by  Rev. 
Hosea  Beckley,  On  August  31,  1842,  Rev.  Benjamin 
E.  Hale  was  ordained  as  pastor.  His  work  began  in  a 
very  encouraging  manner,  but  was  soon  opposed  by  some 
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who  had  been  adverse  to  the  building  of  the  church,  and 
was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  on  Nov.  1 1,  1847.  In 
the  five  years  which  followed  the  church  had  no  regular 
pastor,  but  the  work  was  kept  up  by  the  efforts  of  heroic 
few.  The  next  regular  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Newhall  who,  however,  resigned  in  less  than  two  years. 
Then,  for  nearly  four  years,  the  work  went  on  much  as 
it  had  before  Mr.  Newhall  came,  several  of  the  members 
attending  the  Methodist  church,  and  some  of  these  feel- 
ing that  the  town  could  only  sustain  the  one  service. 
Nearly  all  of  these  however,  returned  to  this  church 
when,  in  April,  1858,  Rev.  Jeffries  Hall  began  work  as 
pastor.  His  sermons  were  of  a very  direct  and  searching 
character,  and  those  he  guided  to  the  truth  were  of  stal- 
wart Christian  growth  indeed.  He  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1829,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Theological 
Seminary  in  1832,  and  ordained  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  in 
1833.  He  resigned  his  position  as  pastor  in  1S66,  but 
still  resided  in  the  town  until  his  death.  He  is  buried 
in  the  Old  South  Church  Cemetery  at  Andover,  Mass. 
Before  Mr.  Hall’s  resignation  the  services  were  sustain- 
ed only  by  great  effort,  after  his  work  closed  the  church 
entered  upon  a long  period  of  shadow  in  which  the 
building  itself  was  much  neglected  and  only  a very  few 
were  left  of  the  membership.  These  constantly  believed 
that  the  Lord  would  again  revive  his  work,  though  many 
triumphant  scoffers  said,  we  knew  this  building  was  not 
of  the  Lord,  and  it  will  crumble  to  the  ground.  Some 
offered  to  buy  it  as  a shop  or  store  house.  This  was 
sturdily  refused.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  seen 
in  the  fall  of  1883  when  the  Rev.  Albert  E.  Hall  began 
work  as  pastor. 

Mr.  Hall’s' work  was  preceded  by  three  months’ 
work  by  Mr.  Shaw,  a student  of  Andover,  Mass.  Semi- 
nary. This  was  the  first  preaching  which  had  been  in 
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the  church  in  many  years.  There  were  at  this  date  but 
five  members  of  the  church  left,  and  only  two  of  these 
could  attend  services  by  reason  of  old  age,  and  by  living- 
remote  from  the  place  of  meeting.  The  enterprise  of 
establishing  the  worship  of  God  in  the  house  of  the 
fathers  originated  in  the  hearts  of  a few  courageous  folk 
most  of  whom  were  women,  who  believed  that  the  Lord 
would  help  those  who  tried  to  help  themselves,  and  who 
were  determined  to  do  their  best.  In  justice  to  many 
more  in  the  town  of  Chesterfield  it  mav  be  said  that, 
when  the  enterprise  was  fairly  inaugurated  and  it  was 
seen  that  it  might  succeed,  willing  hands  were  reached 
forth  and  the  owners  of  them  worked  with  their  might. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Ladies’  Society  the  church 
was  rescued  from  dilapidation,  was  newly  shingled,  the 
outside  painted,  and  otherwise  repaired.  During  the 
spring  of  1883  the  ladies  began  work  upon  the  interior 
of  the  church,  repairing  the  windows,  painting  the  seats 
and  walls,  and  carpeting  the  aisles.  Just  at  this  time, 
the  organ,  which  is  still  used  in  the  church,  was  present- 
ed to  it  by  friends  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  who  had  formerly 
been  residents  in  Chesterfield.  Mr.  John  B.  Fiske  had 
much  to  do  in  securing  this  very  helpful  gift.  Later, 
there  was  given  to  the  church,  apparatus  for  properly 
lighting  the  church  and  lamps  for  use  in  the  vestibule. 
Steadily  and  hopefully  this  work  went  forward  from  day 
to  day.  Best  of  all  was  the  spirit  of  harmony  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  workers  for  the  Master,  and  which 
seemed  constantly  giving  it  light  and  cheer  throughout 
the  town.  The  attendance  at  church  grew  in  a very 
happy  manner,  the  Sabbath  School  became  a source  of 
great  power,  and  the  prayer  meetings  were  very  helpful 
in  all  ways.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1883,  the  pastor 
Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  wrote,  “ It  is  evident  that  the  Lord  is  in 
this  work,  and  the  promise  for  the  future  of  this  church 


is  decidedly  encouraging.” 

Mr.  Hall’s  work  in  the  church  had  begun  Nov.  i, 
1883,  and  the  signs  of  hope  which  he  saw  were  realized 
in  the  months  which  followed  in  a very  glorious  manner 
At  the  communion  service  Dec.  2nd,  1883,  ten  members 
were  received  into  church  membership,  half  of  these  on 
confession  of  faith.  Several  of  these  became  workers 
for  the  Master  whose  light  was  never  dim;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Atherton  Goodrich  was  one  of  these  and  in  sickness  and 
trial  her  faith  was  ever  strong.  Mrs.  Martha  Saulisbury 
was  another  whose  helpfulness  will  never  be  forgotton. 
Another  was  Mrs.  Celissa  M.  Stoddard,  who  was  receiv- 
ed by  letter  from  the  Congregational  Church  at  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  and  her  good  works  have  been  of  precious  help 
in  all  forms  of  church  work.  She  has  lived  to  see  her 
children  become  devoted  members  of  the  church,  and 
she  is  seldom  absent  from  our  services,  though  the  jour- 
ney to  church  is  no  slight  one. 

On  January  6,  1884,  nine  more  friends  were  admit- 
ted to  church  membership,  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Otis  Saff- 
ord,  was,  until  just  before  her  death,  one  of  the  most 
faithful  Bible  scholars  and  attentive  listeners  in  the 
church. 

The  church  continued  to  grow  in  a very  encourag- 
ing manner,  and  the  Sabbath  School  was  a source  of  joy 
to  all.  On  Sunday  evening,  July  5th,  the  School  gave 
a Concert  Exercise,  “Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World,” 
which  was  finely  presented  to  a large  audience.  The 
clerk  of  the  church  writes  at  this  time,  “ The  School  has 
received  a new  impulse  from  monthly  concerts,  and  is 
increased  in  members  and  effectiveness.” 

During  this  time  services  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
very  encouraging  manner  at  Factory  Village,  now  Spoff- 
ord,  N.  H.  In  January,  1886,  the  clerk  writes,  “ Prayer 
meetings  are  held  in  both  villages  each  week,  and  both 


Sunday  Schools  are  prosperous  and  interesting.  Feel- 
ing grateful  for  the  blessings  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  us  as  a church ; and  as  individuals,  we  would  pray 
to  the  giver  of  all  good  that  these  may  continue  through 
the  coming  year.” 

On  January,  1887,  the  clerk  writes,  “The  church 
has  prospered  well  during  the  past  year.  All  the  church 
services  have  been  well  remembered,  still  there  seemed 
to  be  a feelingyjf  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  to- 
ward the  minister,  but  the  Society  extended  a call  to 
him,  which  was  ratified  by  the  church.” 

In  the  last  of  these  words  is  the  first  note  of  discord 
which  is  found  in  the  church  records  during  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Master’s  most  faithful  servants.  Those 
who  had  been  displeased  with  the  work  which  was, 
preaching  to  every  farm  on  the  hills  finding  they  could 
influence  one  here  and  there,  kept  upon  the  work  until 
the  grieved  pastor,  whose  labors  had  been  so  incessant 
read  his  resignation  at  the  this,  the  Center  Church.  He 
however,  preached  at  the  Factory  some  time  longer,  and 
there  received  some  very  useful  members  to  the  church. 

Many  a year  has  since  slipped  by,  but  no  one  can 
visit  among  the  people  in  either  village,  or  upon  the 
farms  east  or  west,  without  finding  the  proofs  of  the  good 
work  wrought  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  been  truly  guided 
of  God  in  his  work.  In  this  time  of  service  31  members 
were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  hope  in  God  planted 
in  many  others  who  later  on  came  to  confess  Him  before 
the  altar.  There  are  those  here  who  still  remember 
their  old  pastor  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1888,  Rev.  John  W.  Barron  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  and  his  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance was  dated  May  15,  1888.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  on  the  29th  of  June 
following.  On  September  26,  1889,  Mr.  Barron’s  letter 


of  resignation  was  read  and  duly  accepted  on  the  8th 
of  the  following  October.  During  the  time  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ron’s labor  some  very  helpful  members  were  added  to  the 
church.  Mrs.  Elvira  Puffer  and  Mrs.  Rose  Safford  be- 
ing of  that  number  and  every  ready  to  help  in  all  things 
for  the  good  of  the  church.  Mrs.  Puffer  has  now  passed 
to  her  eternal  reward,  but  is  warmly  and  tenderly  re- 
membered by  all  who  knew  of  her  faith  and  hope.  Mrs. 
Safford  has  been  our  organist  for  many  years,  and  of 
great  help  in  the  Sunday  School  work. 

During  this  pastorate  a parsonage  was  purchased 
at  Factory  Village  by  the  generosity  of  friends  here  and 
in  other  towns.  This  was  indeed  a great  step  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  next  record  which  follows  the  dismission  of 
Mr.  Barron  from  the  pastorate  of  the  church  is  as  fol- 
lows: “ The  church  was  without  services  from  October 
1889,  to  January,  1890,  when  Rev.  A.  T.  Hillman  sup- 
plied the  church  for  two  Sabbaths,  after  which,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Rev.  George  W.  Ruland  of 
Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  to  preach  at  the  Factory  Village 
Sabbath  afternoons,  Mr.  Ruland  also  preached  in  the 
church  from  time  to  time,  At  the  close  of  his  labors 
Rev.  Mr.  B.  W.  Pennock  was  acting  pastor  of  the 
church  for  some  nine  months.  The  outlook  seemed 
very  discouraging  to  him,  owing  to  the  removal  to 
Keene,  N.  H.,  of  much  of  the  business  at  the  Factory. 
Several  members  moved  away,  or  were  planning  to  leave. 
Some  services  by  Seminary  students  were  conducted 
from  time  to  time  as  they  had  been  at  the  close  of  other 
pastorates.  This  continued  until  the  present  pastor 
Kev.  Mr.  Chas.  N.  Sinnet  was  sent  to  take  the  place 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Hillman,  Secretary  of  the  N.  H.  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

The  pastor  remembers  well  the  dark  4th  of  June, 
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1891,  when  he  met  here  a little  handful  of  people  and 
listened  to  their  discouraging  reports  in  regard  to  keep- 
ing open  the  church  beyond  the  month  of  September 
following.  There  had  been  no  Sunday  School  for  some 
time,  the  prayer  meetings  had  been  abandoned  and  it 
seemed  difficult  to  secure  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church.  But  it  was  found  that  there  were  those  of  the 
same  stamp  as  the  heroic  few  of  1883,  out  of  whose  la- 
bors had  grown  such  a wonderful  harvest.  The  congre- 
gation increased,  the  Sunday  School  was  inaugurated 
with  hope  which  has  never  deceived  us,  and  many  are 
the  good  prayer  meetings  which  have  been  held. 

It  was  thought  best  to  continue  the  services  for 
three  months  after  September,  1S91,  and  then  the  limit 
of  work  was  extended  to  one  year,  and  it  has  thus  con- 
tinued to  the  present  date,  when  we  find  the  old  church 
painted  by  the  generosity  of  friends  who  gathered  here 
Old  Home  Day,  and  papered  and  beautified  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  other  friends;  the  leader  in  this  work  being 
our  ever  valient  and  faithful  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Smith.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  new  pew  cushions  have  been  purchased 
of  the  Walpole,  N.  H.  church,  new  Hymn  Books  given 
by  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Keene,  and 
many  other  tokens  of  progress  seen.  The  work  has 
been  reorganized  at  Spofford,  with  the  largest  Sunday 
School  ever  gathered  there,  and  an  Endeavor  Society 
organized  which  promises  much  help  for  the  church  in 
coming  days.  Thirteen  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  church,  and  some  of  these  are  of  the  sturdiest 
type  of  Christianity. 
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THE 


WEBSTER  CENTENNIAL  DINNER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  members  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Alumni  Association 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  desirous  of  doing  honor  to  the  memory 
of  Daniel  Webster,  the  most  illustrious  name  on  their  cata- 
logue, at  the  centennial  of  his  birth  ; and  mindful  of  the  great 
service  he  rendered  the  College  in  saving  it  from  destruction 
from  adverse  legislation,  by  an  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington,  of  which  Judge  Story  said,  “The  first 
hour  we  listened  with  perfect  astonishment,  the  second  with 
perfect  delight,  and  the  third  with  perfect  conviction;”  and 
disbelieving  the  charges  against  his  character,  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  7th  of  March  in  1850,  as  also  more  recently, — 
thought  it  wise,  before  it  should  be  too  late,  to  put  on  record  the 
testimony  of  men  of  the  highest  probity  and  honor,  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Webster  for  many  years,  both 
in  his  public  and  private  life,  and  knew  all  about  his  habits  and 
manner  of  living,  to  refute  those  charges.  His  great  ability  as 
a statesman  and  his  services  to  his  country  are  known  and 
read  of  all  men. 

Had  he  disregarded  his  “ great  maxims  of  empire,”  and 
turned  the  “ autumnal  wisdom  of  his  ripening  years,”  his 
weighty  words,  and  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Constitution  which  he  might  be  said  almost  to 
have  formed,  and  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  expound  and 
apply,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  Union  based  upon  it, 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  cement  and  strengthen  for  the 
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irrepressible  conflict,  by  counselling  resistance  to  an  important 
provision  of  the  former  concerning  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves, 
— well  might  the  people  have  cried  out,  “Treachery  and  brib- 
ery for  office  ! ” But  when,  true  to  his  convictions  and  to  his 
illustrious  history,  he  displayed  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up 
against  the  extreme,  abstract  sentiment  of  a portion  of  the 
North,  against  the  threats  of  disunion  in  the  South,  and  called 
on  his  countrymen  to  hear  him  for  his  cause,  offering  himself 
a sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  lie 
loved  so  well,  — to  charge  him  with  perfidy  and  bribery  for  the 
sake  of  the  hope  of  being  President,  is  not  only  the  height  of 
ingratitude,  but  it  is  baseless  and  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Webster  feared  the  result  of  the  impending  conflict,  which 
he  foresaw  not  far  off,  to  which  he  referred  in  his  7th  of  March 
speech,  and  which  was  upon  us  in  a little  more  than  ten  years 
afterwards,  with  its  sacrifice  of  a million  of  lives — the  flower  of 
American  manhood — and  treasures  untold;  and  he  hoped  and 
trusted  that  in  the  providence  of  God  the  land  would  be  freed 
from  the  curse  of  slavery  by  other  means  and  at  far  less  sacri- 
fice. But  he  and  the  fathers  had  budded  stronger  than  they 
knew.  Their  bulwarks  of  freedom  supported  and  encouraged 
the  Union  army  in  its  marches  through  the  Southwest  and  on 
to  the  sea,  and  through  the  wdlderness  to  Appomattox. 

Henry  Wilson,  one  of  the  foremost  Antislavery  men  of  his 
time,  a wise  and  honest  politician,  who  knew  Mr.  Webster 
well,  a few  months  before  his  untimely  death  re-read  the  7th 
of  March  speech,  and  among  his  last  utterances  was  this : “ I 
would  not  alter  one  word  in  that  great  speech.” 


JOHN  H.  BUTLER, 


CHARLES  0.  THOMPSON, 


JOSEPH  II.  TYLER, 
A.  B.  COFFIN, 


GEORGE  W.  ESTABROOK, 
LEWIS  G.  FARMER, 


M.  W.  HAZEN,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MEETING. 


On  the  25th  of  January,  1882,  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
of  Dartmouth  College  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  held,  at  the 
Revere  House,  its  seventeenth  annual  reunion  and  dinner, 
which  took  the  form  of  a celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Daniel  Webster. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  present : — 


Hon.  Charles  H.  Bell,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  presided  at 
the  tables. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Hon.  Walbridge  A.  Field,  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  D.D. 

Hon.  Stephen  M.  Allen. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey. 

Rev.  William  Burnet  Wright. 

Josiah  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick. 

Hon.  C.  Q.  Tirrell,  of  Natick. 

Hon.  George  W.  Morse,  of  Newton. 
Melvin  0.  Adams,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Esq. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Coffin. 

W.  E.  Jewell,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Kittridge,  Esq. 

General  Henry  K.  Oliver. 

George  William  Estabrook,  Esq. 

John  L.  Hayes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Nathan  F.  SafEord. 

Hon.  Thomas  L.  Wakefield. 

Professor  Ruggles. 

S.  H.  Goodall,  Esq. 

Mr.  Alphonso  J.  Robinson. 

Horatio  G.  Parker,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Fuller. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Lincoln. 


Hon.  Albert  Palmer. 

Mr.  George  A.  Marden. 
Rev.  Daniel  L.  Furbur. 
Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain. 
Hon.  John  H.  George. 

J.  W.  Rollins,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Wellman. 

T.  S.  Dame,  Esq. 

John  F.  Colby,  Esq. 

L.  S.  Fairbanks,  Esq. 

N.  W.  Ladd,  Esq. 

Dr.  John  A.  Lamson. 

John  II.  Hardy,  Esq. 

Dr.  John  A.  Follett. 

James  B.  Richardson,  Esq. 

M.  W.  Tewksbury,  Esq. 

M.  W.  Hazen,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  P.  F.  Bancroft. 
Solon  Bancroft,  Esq. 

S.  N.  Crosby,  Esq. 

Henry  Ward  well,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Tyler,  Esq. 

D.  H.  Brown.  Esq. 

E.  H.  Davis,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Allard,  Esq. 

Judge  John  S.Ladd. 

A.  R.  Brown,  Esq. 

F.  W.  Choate,  Esq. 

N.  C.  Berry,  Esq. 

B.  Wood,  Esq. 
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Caleb  Emery,  Esq. 

Rev.  H.  Allen  Hazen. 

G.  B.  Balch,  Esq. 

J.  L.  Hildreth,  Esq. 
Calvin  Cutler,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Strong. 
Hiram  Orcutt,  Esq. 

Prof,  C.  F.  Emerson. 

C.  E.  Dearborn,  Esq. 
Baxter  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

G.  IT.  Holman,  Esq. 

IT.  H.  Kimball,  Esq. 

F.  E.  Oliver,  Esq. 

Lewis  Parkhurst,  Esq. 
Ira  Russell,  Esq. 

L.  E.  Shepard,  Esq. 

W.  T.  Stevens,  Esq. 
George  H.  Stevens,  Esq. 
Hon.  William  H.  Haile. 
J.  0.  Norris,  Esq. 

IT.  Hume,  Esq. 

S.  S.  White,  Esq. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Scales. 


Prof.  C.  0.  Thompson. 

S.  K.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

S.  L.  Powers,  Esq. 

I.  S.  Morse,  Esq. 

E.  A.  Upton,  Esq. 

Dr.  0.  G.  Cilley. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Jarvis. 

Charles  F.  Kimball,  Esq. 

E.  C.  Carrigan,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Edgerly,  Esq. 

C.  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Clark,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Clark. 

J.  T.  Gibson,  Esq. 

H.  L.  Parker,  Esq. 
William  B.  Stevens,  Esq. 

D.  Foster,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Staples,  Esq. 

C.  P.  Chase,  Esq. 

F.  Chase,  Esq. 

L.  Cutler,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Butler,  Esq. 


Because  of  the  death  of  the  late  John  P.  Healy,  who  was 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Mr.  George  W.  Morse 
presided  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  which 
these  officers  were  chosen  : — 

President : 

Walbridge  A.  Field. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Judge  Caleb  Blodgett,  of  Boston ; Rev.  William  Burnet 
Wright,  of  Boston ; Rev.  C.  P.  F.  Bancroft,  of  Andover ; 
William  H.  Haile,  of  Springfield. 

Executive  Committee  for  three  years : 

George  W.  Morse,  of  Newton  ; Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  of 
* Fitchburg. 

Secretary:  Alfred  S.  Hall,  of  Winchester. 

Treasurer : C.  Q.  Tirrell,  of  Natick. 

A proposition  to  invite  ladies  to  attend  the  nest  annual 
reunion  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  full 
powers. 


WEBSTER  CENTENNIAL  DINNER. 


SPEECH  OF  GOVERNOR  BELL. 

Brethren  of  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College  : — 

In  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Boston  Association,  I 
bid  you  a hearty  welcome  here  to-night.  Another  year 
has  rolled  over  our  heads  since  our  last  meeting,  carry- 
ing us  all  one  remove  further  along  the  journey  of  life, 
and  making  a sad  inroad  upon  our  numbers.  Two  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Association  have 
been  stricken  down,  within  a few  months,  in  the  midst 
of  their  labors. 

The  first  was  Hon.  Harvey  Jewell,  a classmate  of 
my  own.  I remember  him  well  at  Hanover ; his  fine 
person,  his  cordial  manners,  the  ease  — the  enviable  ease 
— with  which  he  mastered  the  college  exercises.  In 
every  department  of  scholarship  he  excelled  : naturally 
we  predicted  for  him  a distinguished  future.  And  we 
were  not  disappointed.  He  was  a lawyer  of  high  stand- 
ing ; he  was  honored  with  official  positions  of  grave 
importance  and  responsibility,  political  and  professional ; 
as  a citizen  he  ranked  among  the  foremost  in  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  community.  In  this  assembly  his 
pleasant  smile  and  genial  presence  will  be  sadly  missed ; 
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for  he  was  loyal  to  the  College,  and  his  counsel  and 
sympathy  and  material  aid  were  always  at  its  service. 

Hardly  had  we  recovered  from  the  shock  of  Mr. 
Jewell’s  death,  when  we  were  called  on  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  the  President  of  this  Association,  Hon.  John  P. 
Healy.  Mr.  Healy,  like  Mr.  Jewell,  was  a native  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  had  come  to  this  city  to  practise 
the  honorable  profession  of  the  law ; and  honorably  he 
practised  it.  He  possessed  ample  professional  learning, 
ability,  industry,  and  unfailing  integrity.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a clientage  of  the  best  character,  and  for 
many  years  was  the  counsel  of  the  city  authorities  of 
Boston,  commanding  the  entire  confidence  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Healy  never  lost  his  interest  in  the  College,  nor 
in  all  those  connected  with  it ; and  it  is  but  a short  time 
since  I heard  him  warmly  and  earnestly  vindicate  this 
Association  against  some  disparaging  criticism  upon  its 
conduct,  made  under  a misapprehension  of  facts. 

It  is  a coincidence  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Healy 
was  for  several  of  his  earlier  years  the  law-partner  of 
Daniel  Webster,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  it  is  one 
of  the  objects  of  our  meeting  to  commemorate. 

What  shall  I say  to  you  of  Daniel  Webster,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries and  associates,  whose  hearts  are  brimming 
over  with  tender  memories  of  him,  and  who  will  do  all 
that  friendship  combined  with  eloquence  can,  to  repro- 
duce him,  as  he  was,  before  you  here  to-night?  A 
simple  statement  of  what  he  did  for  the  College,  and 
what  the  College  did  for  him,  is  all  that  I shall  under- 
take. 
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Young  Webster  came  to  Hanover  after  about  fifteen 
months  of  preparatory  study.  Nine  of  those  months  he 
had  passed  at  Exeter,  in  pursuing  the  English  branches 
in  which  he  was  deficient,  and  the  Latin.  The  study  of 
Greek  he  began  afterward,  and  pursued  it  under  the 
tuition  of  an  errant  college  student,  I believe,  for  the 
term  of  just  six  weeks  before  he  presented  himself  for 
admission.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  up  to 
this  time  he  had  never  had  sufficient  self-confidence  to 
declaim  in  public.  He  on  whose  lips  listening  senates 
were  to  hang  expectant,  and  who  was  to  give  the  world, 
in  his  own  person,  a new  and  higher  ideal  of  oratory, 
had  never  yet  summoned  the  courage  to  recite  the  most 
familiar  paragraph,  before  even  the  friendly  audience  of 
his  own  schoolmates. 

But  his  college  companions  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  prodigious  strides  with  which  he  pursued  the  paths 
of  learning  during  his  collegiate  course.  He  speedily  re- 
paired all  the  deficiencies  of  preparation,  and  made  him- 
self one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  year.  Besides 
the  performance  of  his  college  work,  he  broke  the  spell 
of  silence  and  became  a fluent  and  ready  debater ; he 
read  the  best  of  the  English  classics  ; he  edited  a weekly 
newspaper;  and  he  prepared  and  delivered  two  orations, 
the  one  at  the  instance  of  his  classmates  upon  the  death 
of  one  of  their  number,  and  the  other  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Hanover,  on  the  anniversary  of 
our  National  Independence. 

Where  will  you  find  another  like  instance  of  intel- 
lectual expansion  and  cultivation,  in  the  annals  of  this 
or  any  other  college  \ 

Half  a generation  after  his  graduation,  Mr.  Webster 
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enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  nobly  repaying  the  obligation 
that  he  owed  to  the  College.  The  Legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  had  unwisely  assumed  to  make  a radical 
change  in  the  charter  of  the  College,  against  the  will  of 
the  Trustees,  the  effect  of  which  might  have  been  to 
render  the  institution  the  mere  football  of  party.  The 
Trustees  naturally  appealed  to  the  courts  of  law  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights;  and  the  cause  was  transferred 
to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  for  final  adjudication. 

Mr.  Webster  there  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  College. 
In  a masterly  argument  he  carried  the  Court  trium- 
phantly with  him,  new  and  difficult  as  was  the  question 
involved ; and  the  cause  was  won.  His  speech  on  that 
occasion  is  preserved  in  his  collected  works.  As  it 
appears  in  print,  it  is  a clear,  compact  piece  of  legal 
logic,  as  impossible  to  escape  from  as  from  the  grip  of  a 
vise.  But  as  it  was  spoken,  it  was  much  more.  Those 
who  listened  to  it  tell  us  that  some  of  its  most  effective 
passages  were  addressed  to  the  feelings  ; and  that  when 
he  referred  to  his  own  connection  with  the  College,  the 
debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  to  it,  and  the  affection  that 
he  bore  it,  every  heart  in  the  assembly  was  deeply 
moved,  and  stern  men  were  melted  to  tears.  These 
touches  transcended  the  reporter’s  art.  They  were 
like  the  wild  bursts  of  harmony  from  the  iEolian  harp, 
that  take  the  soul  captive  by  their  sweetness,  but,  when 
past,  are  impossible  to  be  recorded  or  recalled.  We 
honor  to-day  the  memory  of  not  only  the  most  illustri- 
ous graduate,  but  the  savior,  of  the  College,  which,  but 
for  his  commanding  eloquence,  might  have  been  for 
all  time  the  pitiable  object  of  continual,  experimental 
legislation. 
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Brethren,  I shall  detain  you  with  but  a single  further 
suggestion.  I trust  that  this  memorial  meeting  is  but 
the  precursor  of  a grand  Webster  Commemoration  to  be 
held  at  old  Dartmouth  in  the  week  of  the  next  Com- 
mencement, at  which  shall  appear  the  foremost  men  of 
the  land,  emulous  to  do  honor  to  the  peerless  Orator  and 
Statesman,  whose  proudest  title  was  that  of  Defender 
of  the  Constitution.  It  should  be  an  occasion  worthy 
alike  of  the  College  and  of  the  greatest  on  the  roll  of  its 
Alumni ; an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered  with  pride 
and  exultation  by  every  friend  of  the  institution ; an 
occasion  which  shall  give  the  community  fresh  assur- 
ance and  fuller  appreciation  of  the  priceless  benefits 
which  our  Alma  Mater  has  conferred  upon  our  country 
and  upon  mankind. 


Gentlemen,  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  successful  Missionary  to 
the  Indians,  was  once  a member  of  the  family  of  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  mar- 
ried the  President’s  niece.  Their  grandson  is  sitting  at  my 
side,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  REV.  S.  K.  LOTHROP,  D.D. 

I thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  very  kind  manner 
in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  me,  and  I 
thank  the  Committee  for  the  honor  of  being  present 
here  this  evening.  I had  a similar  honor  several  years 
ago.  Because  of  the  connection  of  my  ancestors  with 
it,  I have  always  had  a deep  interest  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. The  earliest  thing  I can  remember  about  it  is  that 
splendid  speech  to  which  you  have  referred.  I am  glad 
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to  be  here  to-night.  I am  glad  because  I was  personally 
acquainted  with  both  of  the  gentlemen,  members  of  this 
Association,  to  whose  deaths  you  have  already  referred. 
Mr.  Jewell  I knew  personally,  though  not  intimately. 
Mr.  Healy  I knew  from  the  time  he  entered  Daniel  Web- 
ster’s office,  then  just  above  the  old  parsonage-house  in 
Court  Street,  and  became  a worshipper  in  Brattle-Square 
Church.  From  that  hour  to  the  hour  of  his  death  he 
was  a fast  and  faithful  friend  of  mine,  whose  memory  I 
hold  in  highest  honor,  as  one  who  was  thoroughly  hon- 
est to  the  very  core  of  his  heart. 

But,  sir,  I am  doubly  glad  to  be  here  to-night  because 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  this  meeting.  As  you  have 
announced,  it  is  a commemoration  of  the  centennial 
birthday  of  Daniel  Webster,  greatest  among  the  alumni 
of  Dartmouth,  and  without  peer,  certainly  without  supe- 
rior, among  the  alumni  of  any  other  college  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  fifty  years  ago,  I said  to  a friend  who  asked 
me  to  describe  Niagara  Falls,  which  I had  just  visited, 
“ I cannot.  I should  as  soon  undertake  to  make  Niag- 
ara as  to  describe  it.”  I have  this  feeling  very  strong 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  looms  up  before  me  so 
gigantic  in  all  his  proportions,  that  I should  as  soon  un- 
dertake to  make  him  as  fully  to  describe  and  analyze 
him;  and  were  I to  attempt  it,  I could  add  nothing  to 
those  grand  eulogies  and  descriptions  of  him,  to  which 
some  of  us  listened  recently  at  the  commemorative  meet- 
ing held  by  the  Marshfield  Club. 

All  I shall  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  to  give  a few 
personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  may  tend 
to  bring  him  before  many  in  this  assembly  in  a light  in 
which  they  may  not  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
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him.  I perfectly  well  remember  the  first  time  my  eyes 
rested  upon  his  grand  face  and  form.  It  seems  but  yes- 
terday, but  it  was  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  In  the 
autumn  of  1818  or  1819,  living  with  my  uncle,  Dr.  Kirk- 
land, at  Cambridge,  and  preparing  for  college,  I was  told 
to  call  for  him  at  a house  in  Somerset  Street,  Boston, 
one  evening  at  eight  o’clock.  I did  so.  We  were  very 
primitive  then.  Lights  constantly  burning  in  the  hall  or 
entry  during  the  evening  were  not  common ; and  the 
servant  who  answered  my  summons  took  away  the  lamp 
that  he  had  brought  with  him.  Presently,  as  I waited 
in  the  dark,  I saw  a gentleman  coming  downstairs.  It 
was  my  uncle,  and  immediately  behind  him  was  another 
gentleman  holding  up  a lamp  to  lighten  the  way ; and  as 
he  descended,  I saw  the  most  magnificent  yet  terrible 
face,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I ever  looked  upon.  I won- 
dered if  my  uncle  would  ever  get  down  safe,  — what 
that  terrible  man  back  of  him  intended  to  do.  I felt 
alarmed ; but  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  my  uncle 
turned  and  bade  him  good-night,  the  gentleman’s  face 
beamed  with  a smile  so  perfectly  benevolent,  courteous, 
and  kindly  that  I was  entirely  relieved ; and,  as  I heard 
his  “good-night,”  I felt  that  a man  with  such  a voice  and 
such  a smile  could  have  nothing  but  what  was  grand 
and  gracious  in  his  soul. 

From  1821  to  1827-28,  I was  thrown  a good  deal  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Webster,  because  the  daugh- 
ters of  Dr.  Buckminster  were  living  with  my  uncle  at 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  AVebster  was  very  intimate  with 
them.  I had  an  impression  then  that  he  was  the 
greatest  and  most  extraordinary  man  I had  ever  met. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  Boston,  Mr. 
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Webster  was  a worshipper  and  communicant  at  the 
Brattle-Square  Church  ; and,  when  called  to  that  church 
in  1834,  I became  his  pastor,  retaining  that  relation 
so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  domiciled  in  Boston.  I 
had,  therefore,  various  opportunities  of  meeting  him  in 
the  most  intimate  private  and  social  relations.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  things  about  him  was  that  he  would, 
in  the  midst  of  a conversation,  utter  a short,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentence  that  contained  the  whole  thing, — 
everything  that  could  be  said  upon  the  subject,  made 
perfectly  distinct  to  all  who  heard  him.  At  a reception 
given  to  Mr.  Webster  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Horace  Mann  was  making  a very  eloquent 
speech,  the  point  of  which  was  that  persons  who  had 
held  offices  and  honors  would  soon  be  forgotten,  because 
they  had  rendered  no  important  services  to  the  country. 
I called  Mr.  Webster’s  attention  to  the  point  Mr.  Mann 
was  making,  with  eloquent  rhetoric.  “ Oh,  yes,”  he  re- 
plied, “ what  a man  does  for  others,  not  what  they  do 
for  him,  gives  him  immortality.”  I have  forgotten  Mr. 
Mann’s  eloquent  speech,  but  the  short  epigrammatic 
form  in  which  Mr.  Webster  put  it  abides  with  me  to 
this  hour,  and  has  not  been,  I trust,  Avitliout  its  influ- 
ence ; and  when  he  turned  and  looked  at  me  as  he 
uttered  it,  his  face  wore,  as  it  were,  a sadness,  a fore- 
boding of  his  own  fate,  — that,  after  rendering  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  services  to  his  country,  he  should 
not  attain  to  its  highest  offices  or  honors. 

Another  remarkable  quality  in  Mr.  Webster  was  his 
power  of  absorbing  a book  or  a subject ; so  that  in  con- 
versation he  seemed  to  have  a very  full  knowledge  of 
everything  that  he  talked  about.  Some  forty  years  ago 
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or  more  I had  occasion,  or  thought  I had,  to  preach  a 
sermon  in  which  I took  the  ground  that  the  man  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  foundation  of 
his  Christian  faith  had  no  claim  to  the  Christian  name. 
Mr.  Webster,  always  an  attentive  listener,  stopped  till  I 
came  down  from  the  pulpit,  and  then  said,  “ I thank  you, 
sir  ; that  sermon  must  be  published.”  It  was  published, 
but  that  is  of  no  moment.  The  point  I wish  to  make 
is  this.  A few  evenings  after  that  Sunday  I met  Mr. 
Webster  in  company,  and  when  I said  something,  or 
asked  some  question  on  some  political  matters,  he  re- 
plied : “ I don’t  want  to  talk  on  political  subjects  with 
you  ; let  us  sit  down  here  on  this  sofa,”  which  we  did. 
He  then  alluded  to  my  sermon  on  Sunday,  and  to  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  from  which  my  text  was  taken;  and  then 
entered  into  quite  a discussion  or  criticism  on  Luke’s 
Gospel,  showing  himself  to  be  familiar  with  very  many  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  about  it,  and  that  he 
had  “absorbed”  the  general  theory  of  Schleiermacher’s 
essay  on  Luke’s  Gospel,  which  had  been  translated  and 
published  in  London  some  fifteen  years  before  this. 

I remember  another  illustration  of  this  character  of 
his  mind,  which  occurred  at  Marshfield.  Once  when  I 
was  visiting  there,  and  read  aloud  some  brief  newspaper 
article  about  the  Boston  schools,  Mr.  Webster  asked  me 
some  questions  about  my  experience  as  a member  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  then  began  to  talk  generally  upon 
the  subject  of  popular  education  in  this  country  through 
our  common  schools  and  colleges,  etc.;  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  he  uttered  more  practical  wisdom,  and 
indicated  a grander,  broader  view,  comprehensive  of 
the  whole  subject,  than  I had  ever  heard  before  from 
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any  one  man.  I verily  believe  that,  had  some  stranger 
been  present  who  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Webster  be- 
fore, and  knew  nothing  of  him  but  what  he  might  gather 
from  this  talk,  he  would  have  said  to  himself:  “ Here  is 
a man  who  has  practically  devoted  all  his  thought  and 
energy  to  this  great  subject  of  education.  How  thor- 
oughly he  comprehends  it!  What  a grand  teacher  he 
must  be  ! ” It  seemed  thus  with  every  subject  upon 
which  he  talked ; his  mind  appeared  to  have  absorbed, 
to  have  comprehended,  the  whole  of  it. 

But  I have  already  occupied  too  much  time.  What  I 
wish  to  say  in  concluding  is,  that  Mr.  Webster’s  moral 
and  religious  nature  was  on  the  same  grand  scale  with 
his  intellectual.  From  the  remembrance  of  many  things 
that  made  this  impression  upon  me,  I can  notice  but  one 
or  two.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war,  having  lost  a brother  in  1844  who  was  a captain  in 
the  Texan  navy,  I had  occasion  to  go  to  Washington  to 
see  General  Houston,  and  sought  the  kind  offices  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  introduce  me  to  the  Texan  Senator,  which 
he  did,  in  the  Senate  chamber  before  the  session  opened ; 
and  afterwards,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  ^Webster,  I re- 
mained in  the  Senate  during  that  day’s  session,  and 
walked  home  with  him  to  a quiet  family  dinner.  After 
talking  over  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  which  had  been 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  prominence  of  Senators 
who  had  taken  part  in  it,  each  with  very  short  but  char- 
acteristic speeches,  I made  some  remark  and  criticism 
upon  the  prayer  offered  in  the  Senate  that  morning. 
Concurring  in  this  criticism,  Mr.  Webster  immediately 
began  to  speak  of  the  want  of  reverence,  in  spirit,  man- 
ner, and  phraseology,  which  he  often  observed  in  clergy- 
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men’s  prayers,  and  then  enlarged  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  prayer, — its  foundation  in  instinct  and  reason,  its 
efficacy  and  influence,  and  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  a due  preparation,  that  its  public  performance  might 
elevate  and  fill  the  mind  with  faith  and  trust.  It  seemed 
to  be,  and  I have  never  doubted  that  it  was,  a hearty, 
spontaneous  utterance  ; but  it  was  also  a brief  essay 
upon  prayer,  that  any  professor  at  any  theological  school 
might  have  been  proud  to  deliver  to  his  pupils. 

I have  been  accustomed  to  regard  one  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s efforts, — his  speech  in  the  Girard  will  case,  now 
comparatively  little  known  or  read, — as  one  of  his  very 
grandest  arguments,  showing  conclusively  the  familiarity 
of  his  mind  with  moral  and  religious  themes,  and  their 
intimate  relation  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
None  but  a man  whose  moral  and  religious  nature  had 
been  cultivated,  and  rested  upon  the  foundation  of  an 
enlightened,  earnest  Christian  faith,  could  have  pre- 
pared that  speech,  or  shown  that  an  educational  insti- 
tution which  severed  religion  from  morality,  and  threw 
contempt  and  discredit  upon  the  former  and  its  minis- 
ters, was  really  a nuisance  and  not  a charity. 

Mr.  Webster  was,  I think,  one  of  the  most  impressible 
men  religiously  I have  ever  known,  and  I always  found 
that  an  earnest  and  devout  sermon  moved  him  more,  and 
more  quickly,  than  it  did  other  men  in  the  congregation. 
At  the  communion  service  he  was  always  interested,  and 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  deep  emotion.  I officiated  at 
the  funeral  of  his  son,  Major  Edward  Webster,  whose  re- 
mains were  brought  home  from  Mexico  and  buried  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  James  W.  Paige,  the  day  after  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  S.  A.  Appleton,  had  been  buried  from  Trinity 
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Church.  Towards  evening,  the  day  after  Major  Web- 
ster’s funeral,  I called  on  Mr.  Webster  at  Mr.  Paige’s 
house.  He  came  down  into  the  room,  where  the  twi- 
light and  firelight  were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and 
after  a brief  greeting  we  sat  down  in  silence,  looking  at 
each  other  and  the  fire  alternately,  I feeling  that  I could 
say  nothing  for  the  relief  or  comfort  of  such  a man  at 
such  a time.  I know  not  how  long  the  silence  lasted, — 
not  very  long  I suppose, — but  it  seemed  to  me  intermin- 
able. At  length,  raising  his  hand  and  pushing  back  his 
hair,  with  a sort  of  groan  or  sigh,  turning  upon  me  his 
mighty  countenance,  he  said : “ I feel  in  this  hour,  Mr. 
Lothrop,  that  all  that  gives  glory  to  man  is  contained 
in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth;  and  I could 
wish,  if  it  were  not  presumptuous,  that  on  my  tombstone 
at  Marshfield,  where  I hope  to  be  buried,  after  the 
simple  statement  of  the  day  of  my  birth  and  that  of  my 
death,  the  only  thing  else  to  be  added  should  be,  4 He 
was  a believer  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’ 
— the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  any  man.”  He 
then  spoke  of  the  great  help  and  strength  and  comfort 
which  Christianity  gave  to  the  soul  under  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life.  I believe  that  he  felt  at  that  hour  to  his 
very  heart’s  core  all  that  he  uttered.  He  was  instinc- 
tively and  naturally  a religious  man;  the  sentiment  of  re- 
ligious faith,  of  religious  reverence,  of  religious  emotion, 
was  strong  within  him  ; and,  like  all  men  of  genius,  like 
all  the  greatest,  noblest  men  of  all  time  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge,  he  was  too  great  a man,  had  too 
large  and  strong  a mind,  to  be  a sceptic  or  an  infidel. 
He  believed  ; and  his  belief  had  a mighty  power  in 
directing  his  life  and  character,  and  efforts  and  labors, 
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and  was  the  inspiration  of  the  noblest  of  his  noble 
deeds.  Shall  we  malign  him  if  he  sometimes  failed? 
Shall  wre  malign  him  because  he  did  not  always  keep 
up  to  his  deepest  emotions,  his  highest  convictions,  his 
profoundest  faith  ? Do  we,  any  of  us,  do  that  ? I say 
not  that  he  never  erred  or  sinned,  or  that  he  was  free 
from  the  faults  and  frailties  of  humanity  ; but  I say 
that  there  was  an  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  about 
him  that  commanded  my  highest  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. And  if  any  are  disposed  to  stone  him,  I say, 
“ Let  him  who  is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the 
first  stone.”  The  life  and  character  and  services  of 
Daniel  Webster  will  live  and  grow  grander  and  nobler 
as  time  moves  on. 


We  have  with  us  one  of  the  oldest,  most  intimate,  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  living  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  ; one  on  whom 
our  College  has  bestowed  an  honorary  degree,  — the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER,  Ph.D. 

Thanks,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni, 
for  your  cordial  greeting.  I am  most  happy  to  be  here 
once  more,  and  to  meet  so  many  old  friends  with  whom 
I have  been  acquainted  for  a long  course  of  years. 
Especially  happy  am  I to  see  my  old  friend  Governor 
Bell,  who  presides  so  ably  over  my  native  State;  for 
whether  in  the  Councils  of  New  Hampshire,  or  at  our 
head  this  evening,  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  bells  that 
give  no  uncertain  sound,  but  whose  intonations  are 
always  pleasant  to  our  ears.  I had  hoped  also  to  meet 
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Dr.  Bartlett,  the  President  of  our  College,  to  whom  I 
desired  to  tender  my  personal  thanks  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office, 
especially  for  his  very  successful  efforts  in  soliciting 
funds  for  that  institution. 

Mr.  President,  I feel  a lively  interest  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Old  Dart- 
mouth ; and  I pray  that  she  may  go  on  prospering  and 
to  prosper,  and  continue  to  be,  as  she  has  ever  been, 
a credit  to  herself,  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  a blessing 
to  mankind. 

Dartmouth  College  has  raised  great  men,  — her 
Webster  and  Woodbury,  her  Choate  and  Chase,  her 
Fletcher,  Parker,  Perley,  and  other  illustrious  sons,  who 
have  been  blessings  in  their  day  to  the  world.  But  had 
she  done  nothing  more  than  to  produce  a Daniel  Web- 
ster, she  would  have  been  immortalized  in  the  annals  of 
history ; for  his  is  a name  which  shall  forever  illumine 
its  pages  with  electric  light,  while  liberty,  law,  and  jus- 
tice shall  have  a place  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  When 
I reflect  upon  what  Old  Dartmouth  has  done,  what  New 
Hampshire  has  done,  in  a word,  what  New  England  has 
done  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  education,  civil  polity, 
and  whatever  pertains  to  the  elevation  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  — I thank  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  he 
permitted  me  to  be  born  and  reared  under  the  influence 
of  her  blessed  institutions  ; here  to  live,  and  here  at  last, 
as  I hope,  to  be  buried  in  the  bosom  of  a soil  conse- 
crated to  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  I rejoice  in  the  fact  that  this  occasion 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  intellects,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
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trious  men,  the  world  has  ever  known.  As  statesman, 
orator,  and  jurist,  he  had  no  superior  in  this  or  other 
lands.  As  the  champion  of  the  American  Union,  and 
the  Expounder  and  Defender  of  the  Constitution,  he 
stood  like  the  loftiest  summit  of  his  granite  hills,  tower- 
ing towards  heaven,  high  above  all  around  him.  To 
him  is  our  nation  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  man 
for  the  advocacy  of  those  great  principles  which  have 
made  our  government  what  it  is,  and  which  — as  Gov- 
ernor Long  well  said  the  other  evening  — have  become 
household  words  in  the  education  of  our  children. 

I count  it  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life  to 
have  been  numbered  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster. I knew  him  well  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
from  the  day  when  he  first  spoke  on  Bunker’s  Heights 
to  the  day  of  his  death  ; and  I am  devoutly  thankful 
that  I am  able  to  be  here  to-night  and  participate  with 
you  in  paying  honors  to  the  memory  of  that  immortal 
man.  As  I said  before  the  Marshfield  Club  last  week, 
I will  ever  say,  New  England  has  had  no  such  other 
son,  America  no  more  illustrious  citizen.  But,  gentle- 
men, much  admired  and  almost  adored  as  Mr.  Webster 
was  by  some,  no  man  was  ever  more  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented,  in  regard  to  his  7th  of  March 
speech  in  1850.  But  history  is  a great  correcter  of 
human  affairs,  and  will  set  this  right  at  last ; and  there 
are  very  few  now  living  who  do  not  see  in  that  memo- 
rable document  the  same  unswerving  patriotism,  loyalty, 
and  integrity  which  were  the  controlling  principles  of 
his  life.  This  speech  was  delivered  in  a time  of  great 
political  excitement,  and  was  not  fully  understood  even 
by  some  of  Mr.  Webster’s  best  friends.  Of  this  fact  I 
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may  say  I was  painfully  cognizant ; and  I may  say  to  you 
what  is  not  generally  known,  that  resolutions  censuring 
Mr.  Webster  were  presented  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate, 
of  which  I was  then  president,  but  thanks  to  a merciful 
Providence  these  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  thus 
the  foul  stain  which  would  have  disgraced  the  record  of 
that  senate  was  forever  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
past.  The  criticisms  on  this  speech  were  severe,  unjust, 
and  many  of  them  malignant.  But  time  will  set  this 
right ; and  even  now  public  sentiment  generally,  I be- 
lieve, pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  self-sacrificing 
and  patriotic  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster’s  life.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Webster,  on  being  asked  which  of  his  speeches 
he  considered  his  greatest,  answered  : “ I suppose  the 
world  will  say  my  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne  ; but  for  myself, 
I should  say  my  7th  of  March  speech.”  And,  gentle- 
men, permit  me  to  say  that  I have  read  that  speech  over 
and  over  again,  and  I cannot,  for  my  life,  see  in  it  a 
single  line  which  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
integrity,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  which  characterized 
this  great  statesman’s  life  ; and  I think  now,  if  the 
voice  of  the  world  could  be  expressed,  the  verdict  would 
be  that  it  will  forever  stand  out  in  letters  of  living  light 
on  the  pages  of  history,  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
great  name. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Webster  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able which  our  nation  has  produced.  “No  other  set  of 
volumes  contain  more  wisdom,  patriotism,  or  eloquence  ; 
and  the  more  we  read  them,  the  more  will  they  be 
admired.  The  light  of  his  gigantic  intellect  was  not 
like  the  blaze  of  the  meteor  which  leaves  darkness 
more  intense,  but  like  the  glorious  sun,  shining  in  all 
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its  effulgence  around  us,  and  lighting  up  the  way  to 
honor,  glory,  and  immortality.”  These  are  the  words 
which  I uttered  twenty-nine  years  ago  in  this  house, 
and  from  which  I have  nothing  to  take  back. 

Mr.  Webster  had  a wonderful  control  of  his  feelings 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Well  do  I remem- 
ber when  Judge  Nesmith  and  myself  called  on  him  the 
next  morning  after  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  for 
the  Presidency  (on  the  ground  of  availability).  W e 
called  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  also  an  early  riser,  and  would  be  ready  to 
receive  us.  We  expected  to  see  the  lion  roused  from 
his  lair,  discomfited  and  disappointed  at  his  defeat  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention;  but  we  found  him  placid  as  the 
summer  sea,  not  a ripple  to  ruffle  its  bosom.  He  met 
us  at  the  door.  “ Come  in,  my  old  friends ; I am  glad  to 
see  you.”  We  at  once  entered,  sat  right  down  in  the 
reception  room,  and  began  to  express  our  regrets  that 
he  had  not  received  the  nomination  as  was  expected. 
But  as  often  as  we  referred  to  the  matter  he  would 
change  the  subject ; and  once  when  I introduced  it,  he 
said  ; “ How  does  guano  work  on  your  potatoes  ? ” In 
fact,  the  only  growl  we  heard  that  morning  was  when 
we  told  him  that  he  might  be  sent  as  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Saint  James,  and  he  replied : “ I wonder  if 
they  think  I am  available.” 

As  another  illustration  of  his  complacency  under  this 
severe  disappointment,  he  came  into  the  Convention  for 
forming  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  and  made 
us  a most  appropriate  speech,  in  which  he  most  eloquent- 
ly and  feelingly  addressed  the  “ Farmer  of  Arlington,” 
George  Washington  Park  Custis,  the  last  representative 
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of  the  Washington  family.  When  the  Convention  had 
adjourned,  we  marched  in  procession  to  Mr.  Webster’s 
house,  where  I addressed  him  as  the  “ Farmer  of  Marsh- 
field.” Although  I have  spoken  of  this  on  another  occa- 
sion, I will  refer  to  it  here,  as  it  has  a reference  to  Dart- 
mouth College.  “ Brother  Farmers,”  said  Mr.  Webster, 
“ you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  when  you  call  me  the 
‘ Farmer  of  Marshfield.’  My  father  was  a farmer ; I am 
a farmer ; and  when  I was  a boy  on  those  New  Hamp- 
shire hills,  no  cock  crew  so  early  that  I did  not  hear 
him.  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  this  nation.  I am  a friend  of  agriculture. 
When  I took  my  second  degree  at  Dartmouth  College, 
I delivered  an  address  on  the  importance  of  forming 
agricultural  societies ; and  although  I have  not  seen 
that  document  since  that  time,  if  any  of  you  have  a 
desire  to  see  it,  and  will  come  down  to  Marshfield,  we 
will  look  over  the  archives,  and  I think  we  shall  find  it.” 
After  addressing  us  at  some  length,  he  said  : “ I am 
honored  by  this  visit.  I shall  remember  it ; and  if  we 
meet  not  again  in  time,  I trust  we  may  meet  hereafter 
under  a more  genial  sky  and  a kindlier  sun.  Brother 
Farmers,  good  morning.” 

Mr.  President,  I have  already  occupied  my  full  share 
of  our  time,  but  I cannot  close  these  remarks  without 
alluding  to  the  religious  character  of  Mr.  Webster,  his 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
and  his  faith  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills.  How 
beautifully  is  this  illustrated  in  his  creed  which  he  sent 
to  his  early  pastor  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  fact 
that  he  prepared  his  own  epitaph,  which  now  stands 
inscribed  on  marble  over  his  remains  at  Marshfield,  that 
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it  might  speak  to  the  world  of  his  faith  in  the  religion  of 
Christ  when  he  was  gone : “ The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

MUST  BE  A DIVINE  PRODUCTION.  ‘ LORD,  I BELIEVE;  HELP 
THOU  MINE  UNBELIEF.’  ” 


The  next  gentleman  on  whom  I shall  call,  is  one  who  has 
not  only  received  an  honorary  degree  from  the  College,  but 
has  rendered  it  valuable  service  as  one  of  the  Trustees,  and 
contributed  liberally  to  the  fund  for  the  Webster  Professorship, 
— the  Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  EDWARD  S.  TOBEY. 

Mr.  Chairman  : — 

I thank  you  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my  former  relations  to 
Dartmouth  College. 

I could  but  wish  that  the  honorary  degree  conferred 
on  me  the  last  year  of  President  Lord’s  administration 
had  been  more  merited.  My  connection  with  the  Col- 
lege as  one  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  under  President  Smith,  brought  me  into  agreeable 
relations  with  distinguished  men ; and  I regard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of  my  life.  I there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  honored  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  who  was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association, — an  acquaintance  retained  until  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  which,  from  my  profound  respect  for  his 
exalted  character,  I never  ceased  to  prize.  It  was  my 
privilege,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Smith,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  administration,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  efforts  to  found  a Webster  Professorship  at 
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Dartmouth,  and  to  make  the  first  contribution  to  that 
object,  — an  object  which  I earnestly  hope  may  yet  be 
accomplished. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  probably  prompted  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  as  my  venerable  friend  Colonel 
Wilder,  to  call  on  me  to  say  something  on  the  special 
topic  of  this  occasion,  — the  life  and  character  of 
Daniel  Webster. 

Of  his  extraordinary  intellectual  power  it  does  not  be- 
come me  in  this  presence  to  speak.  Language  would 
fail  if  I were  to  attempt  it,  especially  after  the  eloquent 
tribute  on  a recent  public  occasion  by  one  of  his  illustri- 
ous contemporaries,  and  the  able  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  just  preceded  me. 

The  recorded  evidence  of  his  comprehensive  mind 
and  intellectual  greatness  can  be  read  and  known  by  all. 
I may,  however,  briefly  refer  to  one  especially  eloquent 
speech  of  the  many  to  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  lis- 
ten. After  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  the 
accession  to  office  of  Vice-President  John  Tyler,  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Webster,  resigned. 
He  remained  as  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  a successful  conclusion  a perplexing  contro- 
versy between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  to 
the  trial  and  release  of  Alexander  McLeod,  a British  sub- 
ject, then  held  as  a prisoner  in  the  State  of  New  York 
for  participating  in  an  attack  on  the  Steamer  “ Caroline,” 
within  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  British 
Government  avowed  the  act  as  authorized,  and  impera- 
tively demanded  McLeod’s  release.  It  tasked  to  the 
utmost  the  extraordinary  ability  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a 
mutual  friend  informed  me,  to  find  sufficient  ground  on 
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which  to  comply  with  England’s  demand,  and  yet  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
consistently  with  the  relations  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
question  seemed  at  one  time  to  threaten  the  peaceful 
relations  between  England  and  America,  of  which  the 
public  were  not  aware.  Under  Mr.  Webster’s  construc- 
tion of  the  duty  and  obligations  of  our  Government, 
McLeod  was  surrendered,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Webster 
resigned.  Having  been  unjustly  criticised  by  certain  po- 
litical leaders,  and  his  motives  impugned  for  remaining 
so  long  in  the  Cabinet,  he  at  once  sought  vindication  in 
a speech  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  defining  his  position, 
in  which  he  poured  out  a torrent  of  eloquence  seldom 
equalled,  and  in  which  he  clearly  indicated  the  chagrin 
that  even  a great  man  may  feel  when  he  is  made  the 
subject  of  unjust  suspicion  and  criticism. 

While  I have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  statesman’s  associates,  I was  favored 
with  a very  limited  and  casual  acquaintance  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  an  opportunity  to  know  something  of 
his  private  life  and  his  religious  character,  through  his 
particular  friends,  of  whom  a few  were  also  my  personal 
friends.  I may  perhaps,  therefore,  properly  speak  of  un- 
questionable facts  which  have,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
come  to  my  knowledge  at  different  times  through  a period 
of  about  forty  years,  tending  to  disprove  the  base  rumor 
and  slanders  which  have  found  an  astonishing  currency. 

To  these  I have  never  thought  it  proper  to  refer  pub- 
licly ; but  since  the  pages  of  one  of  our  most  respecta- 
ble periodicals  have  reproduced  the  rumors,  and  which 
have  been  very  recently  publicly  refuted  in  the  Boston 
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“ Herald,”  by  his  able  biographer  George  Ticknor  Cur- 
tis, the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  occasion  would 
be  false  to  his  memory  and  their  own  moral  obligation 
if  they  failed  to  put  forward  the  evidence  in  their  pos- 
session, to  disprove  the  charges  on  which  such  rumors 
have  been  fabricated,  and  which,  until  recently,  have 
not  found  a place,  so  far  as  I know,  in  any  respectable 
paper  or  public  journal. 

The  late  l)r.  John  Jeffries,  who  was  the  physician  of 
Mr.  Webster,  was  also  my  family  physician  for  twenty 
years.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  became  my 
guest.  He  being  in  need  of  medical  advice,  I introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Jeffries.  After  his  case  had  been  disposed  of, 
he  inquired  of  Dr.  Jeffries  : “ Pray,  sir,  were  the  stories 
which  we  hear  at  the  South  concerning  Mr.  Webster’s 
private  character  true?”  The  Doctor  replied:  “Do  you 
refer  to  his  alleged  drinking  habits  ? ” — “ Yes,  sir,”  said 
the  clergyman.  “ No,  sir,”  answered  Dr.  Jeffries;  “ they 
were  not  true.”  He  added  : “ I was  his  physician  for 
many  years,  and  made  the  i^ost  mortem  examination. 
He  died  from  no  such  cause.”  To  illustrate  to  what  ex- 
tent Mr.  Webster  was  misunderstood  and  consequently 
maligned,  the  Doctor  related  the  following  fact : “ On 

a certain  occasion  when  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged  to 
speak  in  Faneuil  Hall,  he  had  been  for  several  days 
much  reduced  by  medical  treatment.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon I suggested  that,  in  his  reduced  condition,  a glass 
of  wine  would  be  useful.  He  replied  : ‘No,  Doctor,  I 
prefer  a plate  of  soup ; and  when  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
calls  for  me,  perhaps  you  will  accompany  me.’  I as- 
sented, and  did  accompany  him.  That  evening,  before 
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Mr.  Webster  had  closed  his  speech,  a certain  political 
rival  left  the  hall  and  was  met  by  a friend,  who  inquired, 
‘Is  the  meeting  over  X ’ The  envious  politician  answered, 

‘ No  ; I have  come  away  disgusted.  Webster  is  intoxi- 
cated.’ ” Who  was  the  most  reliable  witness  in  this 
case, — his  honest  physician,  an  eye-witness,  who  spoke 
from  knowledge,  or  the  political  rival,  who  spoke  from 
false  inference  X This  is  but  one  of  several  similar  in- 
stances of  misapprehension  and  consequent  cruel  injus- 
tice which  I might  relate,  did  the  time  and  occasion 
permit. 

There  is  now  living  in  this  city  a gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability,  personally  well  known  to  me  for 
thirty-five  years,  who  was,  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
intimately  connected  with  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfield  as 
the  manager  of  his  affairs,  and  consequently  with  him 
under  all  circumstances  during  his  summer  residence 
there.  Mr.  Webster  regarded  him  with  the  affection 
of  a father  for  a son.  This  gentleman  has  said  to  me 
more  than  once,  with  emotion  and  evident  feelings  of 
indignation:  “No  one  has  ever  seen  Mr.  Webster  at 
Marshfield  unduly  under  the  influence  of  stimulants.” 
He  adds : “ I was  with  him  on  festive  occasions  here  and 
in  New  Hampshire,  w’hen  others  were  indulging  in  the 
customary  habit  of  drinking,  but  I have  never  seen  Mr. 
Webster,  on  those  occasions,  use  stimulants  to  excess.” 

The  late  Judge  Peleg  Sprague,  whom  from  family 
relationship  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  intimately 
until  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  a short  time  before 
his  death,  in  conversation  with  me,  refuted  the  charges 
of  Mr.  Webster’s  alleged  excessive  drinking  habits  in 
Washington.  Judge  Sprague  was  ten  years  in  Con- 
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gress,  and  was  associated  with  Mr.  Webster  under  vari- 
ous circumstances  in  public  and  social  life. 

I have  thus  offered  the  evidence  of  three  witnesses, 
whose  opportunity  of  knowledge  and  whose  credibility,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  are  to  be  accepted  against  rumors  so 
easily  put  in  circulation  by  reckless  as  Avell  as  by  mis- 
taken men,  but  which  have  beyond  question  been  be- 
lieved by  very  many  good  men  who  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  perhaps  the  sense  of  obligation,  to  investigate 
the  origin  of  them. 

As  to  Mr.  Webster’s  religious  character  and  habits  of 
mind,  I can  hardly  express  the  great  satisfaction  with 
which  I have  just  listened  to  the  testimony  of  his 
intimate  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  who  has  in  such 
eloquent  and  unqualified  language  confirmed,  and,  in- 
deed, more  than  confirmed,  all  that  others  have  known 
of  it.  Dr.  Lothrop  has  repeated  to  us  his  criticism  on 
a prayer  once  offered  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  Mr.  Webster  concurred,  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  his  view  of  the  nature  and 
true  object  of  prayer.  This  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  sermon  which  Mr.  Webster  ever  heard  was  on 
the  subject  of  prayer,  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Kirk,  preached  in  the  little  Methodist  Church  at 
Duxbury,  about  four  miles  from  Marshfield.  This  was 
about  six  weeks  before  Mr.  Webster’s  death.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Crampton,  the  British  minister, 
who  at  that  time  was  at  Marshfield  negotiating  a treaty 
on  the  fishery  question.  Through  the  mutual  friendly 
relations  of  my  esteemed  friend  and  partner,  the  Hon. 
Seth  Sprague,  I had  the  privilege,  with  him  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  dining  with  Mr.  Webster  the  next 
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day.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  his  enter- 
taining and  instructive  anecdotes,  of  which  I will  re- 
late one  only.  lie  said : “ On  a certain  occasion,  when 
President  Kirkland  of  Harvard  University  was  called 
upon  by  one  of  his  familiar  friends,  a clergyman,  he 
inquired  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  parish ; to 
which  the  clergyman  replied : 4 We  are  troubled  by  a 
good  deal  of  controversy.’  — ‘Ah!  and  pray  what  may 
the  subject  beU  inquired  Dr.  Kirkland.  4 It  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  which 
agitates  the  minds  of  my  people,’  said  the  clergyman. 

4 Well,’  said  President  Kirkland, 4 1,  too,  have  a contro- 
versy among  my  people  ; but  the  topic  is  of  a very 
different  nature.  What  troubles  me  and  them  most  is, 
the  final  perseverance  of  sinners.’  ” 

To  refer  to  the  more  public  evidences  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s religious  views,  who  but  one  speaking  from  honest 
and  deep  conviction  and  from  experience  could  have  so 
lucidly  represented  the  genius  and  principle  of  true 
Christianity,  not  surpassed  by  the  efforts  of  the  best  the- 
ologians, as  did  Mr.  Webster  in  his  extraordinary  plea 
in  the  famous  Girard  will  case,  and  in  his  address  at 
Plymouth,  in  1820,  on  the  subject  of  its  settlement  by 
the  Pilgrim  fathers? 

I am  sure,  however,  that  you  will  especially  appreciate 
his  own  statement  of  his  Confession  of  Faith,  written  in 
1807,  and  published  in  the  Boston  44  Courier  ” about 
twenty-two  years  since,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

44 1 believe  in  the  existence  of  Almighty  God,  who  created 
and  governs  the  whole  world.  I am  taught  this  by  the  works 
of  Nature  and  the  word  of  revelation. 

44 1 believe  that  God  exists  in  three  persons  : this  I learn 
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from  revelation  alone.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  belief 
that  I cannot  comprehend  how  one  can  be  three  or  three , one.  I 
hold  it  my  duty  to  believe,  not  what  I can  comprehend  or  ac- 
count for,  but  what  my  Maker  teaches  me. 

“ I believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to 
be  the  will  and  word  of  God. 

“ I believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  miracles 
which  he  wrought  establish  in  my  mind  his  personal  authority, 
and  render  it  proper  for  me  to  believe  whatever  he  asserts ; I 
believe,  therefore,  all  his  declarations,  as  well  when  he  de- 
clares himself  the  Son  of  God  as  when  he  declares  any  other 
proposition.  And  I believe  there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation 
than  through  the  merits  of  his  atonement. 

“ I believe  that  things  past,  present,  and  to  come  are  all 
equally  present  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  ; that  with  him  there 
is  no  succession  of  time,  nor  of  ideas  ; that,  therefore,  the  rel- 
ative terms  past,  present,  and  future,  as  used  among  men,  can- 
not, with  strict  propriety,  be  applied  to  Deity.  I believe  in  the 
doctrines  of  fore-knowledge  and  predestination,  as  thus  ex- 
pounded. I do  not  believe  in  those  doctrines  as  imposing  any 
fatality  or  necessity  on  men’s  actions,  or  any  way  infringing 
free  agency. 

“ I believe  in  the  utter  inability  of  any  human  being  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  without  the  constant  aids  of  the  spirit  of 
all  grace. 

“ I believe  in  those  great  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion,— a resurrection  from  the  dead  and  a day  of  judgment. 

“ I believe  in  the  universal  providence  of  God  ; and  leave  to 
Epicurus, and  his  more  unreasonable  followers  in  modern  times, 
the  inconsistency  of  believing  that  God  made  a world  which 
he  does  not  take  the  trouble  of  governing. 

“Although  I have  great  respect  for  some  other  forms  of  wor- 
ship, 1 believe  the  Congregational  mode,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
preferable  to  any  other. 

“ I believe  religion  to  be  a matter  not  of  demonstration,  but 
of  faith.  God  requires  us  to  give  credit  to  the  truths  which  he 
reveals,  not  because  we  can  prove  them,  but  because  he  de- 
clares them.  When  the  mind  is  reasonably  convinced  that  the 
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Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  the  only  remaining  duty  is  to  receive 
its  doctrines  with  full  confidence  of  their  truth,  and  practise 
them  with  a pure  heart. 

“ I believe  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  understood  and  received  in 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  its  passages,  since  I cannot 
persuade  myself  that  a book  intended  for  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  whole  world  should  cover  its  true  meaning  in 
such  mystery  and  doubt  that  none  but  critics  and  philosophers 
can  discover  it. 

“ I believe  that  the  experiments  and  subtleties  of  human  wis- 
dom are  more  likely  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  that  he  is  the  most  accomplished  Christian 
scholar  who  has  been  educated  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
College  of  Fishermen. 

“ I believe  that  all  true  religion  consists  in  the  heart  and  the 
affections,  and  that  therefore  all  creeds  and  confessions  are 
fallible  and  uncertain  evidences  of  Evangelical  piety.” 

Can  anything  be  more  clear  and  satisfactory  1 It  may 
be  said  that  these  were  his  opinions  when  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  that  his  views  may  have  changed. 
But  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  extraordinary  ma- 
turity of  mind  even  at  that  age  ; and  those  early  opinions 
are  fully  sustained  in  his  subsequent  speeches,  notably 
in  his  remarks  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  intimate  associ- 
ate, Jeremiah  Mason,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract:  — 

“ But,  sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade 
away  and  die  with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character 
is  really  permanent  but  virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  re- 
main. Whatever  of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul  itself 
belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does  not  attach  itself 
merely  to  this  life  ; it  points  to  another  world.  Political  or 
professional  reputation  cannot  last  forever,  but  a conscience 
void  of  offence  before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eter- 
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nity.  Religion,  therefore,  is  a necessary  and  indispensable 
element  in  any  great  human  character  ; there  is  no  living 
without  it.  Religion  is  the  tie  that  connects  man  with  his  Cre- 
ator, and  holds  him  to  His  throne.  If  that  tie  be  all  sundered, 
all  broken,  he  floats  away, — a worthless  atom  in  the  universe  ; 
its  proper  attraction  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its 
whole  future  nothing  but  darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A 
man  with  no  sense  of  religious  duty  is  he  whom  the  Scriptures 
describe  in  such  terse  but  terrific  language,  ‘ without  God  in 
the  world.’  Such  a man  is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the 
circle  of  all  his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness, 
and  away,  far,  far  away,  from  the  purposes  of  his  creation.  A 
mind  like  Mr.  Mason’s,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  could 
not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and 
feel  its  responsibilities.  He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty 
system,— 

‘ This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair,’ — 

without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelli- 
gence to  which  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  I never  met 
with  an  individual,  in  any  profession  or  condition  of  life,  who 
always  spoke  and  always  thought  with  such  awful  reverence  of 
the  power  and  presence  of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  lightness, 
even  no  too  familiar  allusion  to  God  and  his  attributes,  ever 
escaped  his  lips.  The  very  notion  of  a Supreme  Being  was, 
with  him,  made  up  of  awe  and  solemnity,  and  filled  the  whole 
of  his  great  mind  with  the  strongest  emotions.  A man  like 
him,  with  all  bis  proper  sentiments  and  sensibilities  alive  in 
him,  must  in  this  state  of  existence  have  something  to  believe, 
and  something  to  hope  for  ; or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to  its 
close  and  parting,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression.  Depend 
upon  it,  whatever  may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  is 
only  really  happy  when,  on  feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this 
world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a stronger  hold  on  those 
of  another.” 

Mr.  Webster  then  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  another, 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Mason’s  religious  faith,  thus : — 
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“ Mr.  Mason  was  fully  aware  that  his  end  was  near  ; and  in 
answer  to  the  question,  ‘ Can  you  now  rest  with  firm  faith  upon 
the  merits  of  your  Divine  Redeemer  ? ’ he  said  : ‘ I trust  I do. 
Upon  what  else  can  I rest  ? ’ At  another  time,  in  reply  to  a 
similar  question,  he  said  : ‘ Of  course  ; I have  no  other  ground 
of  hope.’  ” 

Mr.  Webster  adds  : — 

“ Such,  Mr.  Chief-Justice,  was  the  life  and  such  the  death 
of  Jeremiah  Mason.  For  one,  I could  pour  out  my  heart  like 
water  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  friendship,  and 
in  the  feeling  of  his  loss.  I would  embalm  his  memory  in  my 
best  affections.” 

Again,  in  the  following  extract  from  a letter  to  his 
teacher,  Mr.  James  Tappan,  about  two  years  before  Mr. 
Webster’s  death,  he  writes:  — 

“ You  have,  indeed,  lived  a checkered  life.  I hope  you  have 
been  able  to  bear  prosperity  with  meekness,  and  adversity  with 
patience.  These  things  are  all  ordered  for  us  far  better  than 
we  could  order  them  for  ourselves.  We  may  pray  for  our  daily 
bread  ; we  may  pray  for  forgiveness  of  sins  ; we  may  pray  to 
be  kept  from  temptation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may 
come  in  us,  and  in  all  men,  and  his  will  everywhere  be  done. 
Beyond  this  we  hardly  know  for  what  good  to  supplicate  the 
Divine  Mercy.  Our  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  we  have 
need  of  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  we  are  assured 
that  his  eye  and  his  loving  kindness  are  upon  us  and  around 
us  every  moment.” 

Flow  entirely  in  harmony  are  these  religious  views  of 
Mr.  Webster  with  similar  utterances  on  several  public 
occasions,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  ; 
and  especially  with  that  extraordinary  dramatic  scene 
so  vividly  described  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Harvey,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  and  participator  in  it,  when,  in  the 
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solitary  farm-house  of  John  Colby,1  in  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Webster,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Colby,  led  in  prayer. 
Whatever  else  of  unfriendly  criticism  has  been  made  on 
the  character  of  Mr. Webster,  he  has  never  been  charged 
with  hypocrisy,  or  of  parading  his  religious  opinions ; 
least  of  all  in  that  remote  hamlet  of  John  Colby, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  visit  him  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-five  years,  because  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Colby’s 
remarkable  conversion  late  in  life.  Can  there  be  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  other  than  the  most  pure  and 
noble  of  all  motives  could  have  governed  him,  as  he 
then  sought  communion  with  God  in  prayer!  And,  as 
Mr.  Harvey  remarked  to  the  writer,  “It  was,  indeed,  a 
prayer.” 

About  one  year  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  I 
casually  met  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover  on  his  return 
from  a visit  to  Mr.  Webster  at  Marshfield,  when,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  relating  to  his  religious  habits,  the 
Professor  remarked:  “Mr.  Webster  has  arrived  at  that 
period  in  life  when  he  feels  more  than  ever  his  moral 
accountability;”  and  added,  “He  has  resumed  family  wor- 
ship.” I inquired,  “ What  evidence  have  you  of  this?” 
He  answered : “ Clergymen  who  have  recently  visited  in 
his  family  have  so  informed  me.”  This  of  course  im- 
plied that  family  worship  had  once  been  bis  custom,  but 
that  it  had  been  temporarily  suspended, — perhaps  attri- 
butable to  unusual  pressure  on  his  time  by  reason  of  his 
always  arduous  public  duties. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I have  no  right 

1 John  Colby  was  the  husband  of  Mr.  Webster’s  eldest  sister,  who  died  many 
years  before  the  visit  here  referred  to.  He  was  known  as  a great  sceptic  in  re- 
ligious matters  in  early  life,  and  hence  Mr.  Webster’s  earnest  desire  to  visit  him 
soon  after  he  heard  of  Mr.  Colby’s  conversion. 
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to  presume  longer  on  your  attention  while  others  are 
yet  to  address  you.  I again  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity of  bearing  my  humble  testimony  to  the  worth  and 
private  character  of  America’s  greatest  statesman,  whose 
record  of  distinguished  public  service  will  adorn  the 
pages  of  his  country’s  history  with  unfading  lustre  long 
after  the  unjust  aspersions  on  his  character  shall  have 
passed  into  oblivion  forever. 


Gentlemen,  I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  author 
of  several  valuable  scientific  works,  who  was  an  intimate  and 
favorite  friend  of  Mr.  Webster  for  many  years, — the  Hon. 
Stephen  M.  Allen. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  M.  ALLEN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

I know  not  to  what,  or  to  whom,  I am  primarily  in- 
debted for  this  honor.  But  this  I do  know,  that  the 
name  of  Dartmouth  College,  as  connected  with  that  of 
Daniel  Webster,  has  been  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  since  childhood.  In  maturer  life,  the  subject  be- 
came more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  present  legal 
status  of  the  College  had  been  established  in  the  year  of 
my  own  birth,  through  the  efforts  of  its  most  distin- 
guished alumnus ; and  that  my  family  relations,  who  had 
been  educated  there,  ever  considered  it  a triumph  for 
education  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a crowning  glory  to 
Mr.  Webster.  My  acquaintance  with  the  great  statesman 
grew  entirely  out  of  family  associations,  and  was  almost 
wholly  private  and  social.  Both  of  my  grandfathers  — 
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Japhet  Allen  and  Jeremiah  Gilman  — were  with  Ebenezer 
Webster  in  the  Revolution  ; and  Colonel  David  Gilman, 
my  grandfather’s  brother,  was  with  him  in  the  old  French 
wars,  under  Washington  and  Amherst.  Daniel  Webster 
and  my  father  were  born  in  the  same  year,  took  lessons 
from  the  same  tutor  ; and  while  Mr.  Webster  was  at 
Fryburg  Academy,  Mr.  Allen  taught  a district  school 
near  by,  and  was  a companion  of  Webster  on  many  a 
fishing  and  rambling  excursion  around  Mt.  Chocorua 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Saco. 

My  first  sight  of  the  great  statesman  was  in  a country 
village  in  New  Hampshire,  when  I was  about  ten  years 
of  age ; but  when  at  seventeen  I came  to  Boston  and 
was  first  casually  introduced,  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
glory.  I had  been  taught  that  he  was  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest,  but  one  of  the  best,  men  the  country  had 
ever  known ; and  when  subsequently  I made  myself 
known  to  him,  the  great  heart  of  the  statesman  warmed 
at  once  to  me  through  the  memories  of  the  grandfather 
and  father  ; and  the  intimacy  lasted  till  Mr.  Webster’s 
death.  For  some  years  after  my  first  introduction  I 
watched  his  course  with  a critic’s  eye,  and  became  con- 
vinced, on  afterwards  knowing  him  personally,  that  all 
and  more  that  had  been  early  taught  me  in  his  favor 
was  true.  He  introduced  his  son  Fletcher  to  me,  whose 
acquaintance,  with  that  of  his  family,  I always  valued 
and  have  kept  lip  with  affectionate  remembrance. 

It  was  my  privilege  also  to  have  heard  golden  words 
eulogistic  of  Mr.  Webster  from  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Some  of  these  were  older  and  life-long  friends. 
Some  were  statesmen,  some  Avere  associated  with  him 
long  years  at  the  Bar,  while  others  were  merchants  and 
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mechanics.  Among  these  were  Clay,  Cass,  Benton, 
Calhoun,  Talmadge,  Corwin,  Conrad,  Crittenden,  and 
Marshall ; also  Jonathan  Mason,  Judge  Story,  Simon 
Greenleaf,  Rufus  Choate,  the  elder  Bowditch,  Thomas 
H.  Perkins,  the  elder  Winthrop,  his  old  schoolmaster 
Tappan,  and  some  of  the  influential  old  mechanics  of 
Boston,  who  preserved  his  confidence  and  esteem.  They 
all  held  him  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  awarded  him 
all  the  honors  we  accord  him  to-day. 

On  my  own  part,  I found  Mr.  Webster  a most  affec- 
tionate and  loving  friend,  and  ever  willing  to  instruct 
and  advise  the  lowliest  citizen  on  any  subject  brought 
to  his  notice.  I believed  him  to  be  the  most  exem- 
plary statesman  the  country  had  ever  known,  and  a 
consistent  Christian  ; and  such  has  been  the  testimony 
of  all  who  knew  him  personally  and  well.  The  two 
Daguerrotype  pictures  before  you  were  the  last  ever 
taken  of  Webster,  and  were  produced  at  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  about  two  months  before  his  death,  and  a few 
days  before  he  left  that  town  for  the  last  time.  He  sent 
them  to  me  as  a present,  with  some  other  tokens  of 
remembrance.  He  had  contemplated  giving  a dinner 
there  to  twenty-five  young  men  whom  he  authorized  a 
few  of  us  to  invite  ; but  two  days  before  the  same  was  to 
come  off,  he  was  called  back  to  Washington  for  a day, 
after  which  he  went  to  Marshfield  to  die.  He  sent  for 
me  to  meet  him  at  the  Revere  House,  on  his  arrival  in 
the  city,  and  recommended  the  party  of  young  friends 
to  go  up  and  have  their  dinner,  the  fish  for  which  he 
said  were  already  caught ; but  we  felt  no  heart  to  do  so, 
and  declined.  He  was  at  this  time  quite  feeble  from 
an  old  complaint  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  the  solemnity 
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of  his  manner  seemed  prophetic  of  the  coming  calamity. 
I well  remember  his  last  words,  and  the  impress  they 
then  made  upon  my  heart.  He  said  : “ I am  going  to 
Washington  for  a day,  and  then  1 shall  return  here  and 
go  to  Marshfield  ; and  then  — and  then  — and  then  — 
Mr.  Allen,  I don't  know  what!  ” 

Mr.  Webster  was  often  in  my  office  near  State  Street, 
and  would  talk  with  the  familiarity  of  a father.  I knew 
and  often  saw  many  of  his  old  friends  in  the  West,  to 
whom  he  ever  wished  to  be  kindly  remembered ; and 
once  he  gave  me  some  five  hundred  of  his  Speeches  for 
the  young  men  of  Kentucky.  At  Washington,  he  was 
ever  accessible  to  those  that  called ; and  whether  as 
Senator  of  Massachusetts  or  Cabinet  officer,  he  was  the 
same  profound  but  genial  entertainer.  I once  dined 
at  the  house  of  one  of  our  distinguished  representatives 
in  Congress,  who  disliked  Mr.  Webster  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  whole  impetuous  nature,  and  also  supped 
with  Mr.  Webster  the  same  evening.  The  represen- 
tative, after  dinner,  began  a tirade  against  Mr.  Webster 
and  some  of  the  other  prominent  statesmen  while  we 
walked  the  piazza,  and  became  so  offensive  that  I told 
him  I was  going  to  Mr.  Webster’s  house  to  tea,  and 
begged  him  to  stop.  He  at  once  did  so,  and  apologized. 
How  different  the  evening  from  the  afternoon ! How 
different  the  men ! I have  never  since  passed  up  the 
State  House  steps  between  those  two  men  standing  in 
bronze  before  its  portals,  but  I call  to  mind  the  after- 
noon and  evening  I spent  with  them  respectively  in 
Washington,  — the  one,  a gall  of  bitterness  to  his  ene- 
mies ; the  other,  a Colossus  of  forbearance  and  Chris- 
tian charity.  Mr.  Webster  was  well  aware  of  this 
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bitterness,  and  of  my  acquaintance  with  its  source  ; yet 
the  whole  evening  passed,  during  which  there  was  only 
one  caller,  and  not  a word  of  unkindness  was  spoken. 
The  conversation  that  evening  was  mostly  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country,  and  the  vast  resources  at  hand  for 
their  future  field  of  labor  and  support.  He  contrasted 
our  own  with  that  of  other  nations,  freely  speaking  of 
England  and  France.  • He  touched  upon  the  character 
of  the  Pilgrims,  — the  Lollards  of  England  as  he  termed 
them,  — and  of  the  religious  fanaticism  which  had  cost 
so  many  lives  in  olden  time,  and  of  the  ditference  in  the 
spirit  divine  which  shone  forth  at  Calvary  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  that  of 
the  Waldenses.  Mr.  Webster’s  knowledge  of  Scripture 
was  perfect,  and  his  quotations  were  always  elevating. 
How  often  in  hearing  him  have  I thought  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  the  blind,  backwoods  preacher,  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  common  school-books  of  the  day, 
when  he  majestically,  with  an  elevated  voice,  exclaimed : 
“Socrates  died  like  a man,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a God!” 
I never  knew  of  Mr.  Webster’s  uttering  an  irreverent 
word,  and  in  but  one  note  did  I ever  detect  any  bitter- 
ness towards  those  who  had  so  maligned  him.  He 
was  at  last  pained  at  the  coolness  of  some  of  his  friends 
that  he  had  nourished  and  sustained  through  life,  and 
who  had  grown  rich  and  honored  through  his  means, 
but  who,  though  well  knowing  his  conscientious  views 
of  carrying  out  the  Constitution,  were  willing  to  join 
in  the  cry  against  him  when  he  fulfilled  his  last  duty 
in  trying  to  preserve  the  Union  through  perfectly  Con- 
stitutional means.  In  a note  to  me  in  1851,  he  said: 
“ It  would  rejoice  me  more  than  almost  anything  else, 
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to  see  Massachusetts  restored  to  her  true  character  and 
position.” 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  Mr.  Webster’s  enemies 
that  he  bore  hard,  in  a pecuniary  way,  upon  his 
friends.  This,  in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  one 
of  his  most  intimate  but  wealthy  friends,  I can  positively 
contradict.  Mr.  Webster  well  knew,  from  the  year  1849 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  that  he  could  have  borrowed 
from  me  at  any  time  a few  thousand  dollars,  payable 
at  his  convenience.  He  never  asked  for,  nor  in  any 
manner,  direct  or  indirect,  did  he  receive  through  or 
from  me,  a dollar  in  his  life  that  I remember.  I take 
pleasure  also  in  saying  the  same  of  his  son  Fletcher, 
whom,  from  his  father’s  introduction  to  me  in  1850,  I 
knew  intimately  until  his  death.  A continued  acquain- 
tance with  his  family  since,  including  the  three  children 
who  have  died,  enables  me  to  say  the  same  of  them. 

Another  word  may  not  be  improper  in  regard  to  their 
convivial  habits,  for  which  they  have  also  been  maligned. 
For  the  last  ten  years  I have  been  much  at  the  Webster 
mansion  as  the  guest  of  the  family  ; have  often  stopped 
two  or  three  days  at  a time  ; have  frequently  dined  and 
supped  there  when  I did  not  remain  over  night ; and 
during  all  these  years  I never  saw,  or  saw  used,  a drop 
of  ardent  spirits  or  wine  of  any  kind  about  the  house 
or  upon  the  place.  I take  pleasure  in  saying  this,  in 
justice  to  the  bereaved  and  widowed  mother  of  a large 
family,  now  all  dead, — who  was  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily herself,  and  whose  heart  has  ever  opened  to  every 
good  word  and  work  illustrated  by  the  life  of  the  hus- 
band and  father  to  whom  the  country  has  owed  and 
does  still  owe  so  much. 
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The  last  words  of  Daniel  Webster  to  me,  after  kindly 
asking  about  the  health  of  my  family,  were  : “ God 
bless  you  and  them ! ” and  I treasure  these  words  as  a 
blessing  from  the  great,  the  good,  the  just  man.  In 
comparison  with  other  characters,  in  greatness  (and  with 
such  greatness ! ) and  goodness,  I find  no  parallel  as 
statesman,  scholar,  citizen,  or  friend.  In  my  judgment, 
he  combined  the  wisdom,  and  especially  the  fidelity,  of 
Lycurgus  ; the  pre-eminent  political  genius  of  Solon  ; 
the  oratorical  powers  of  both  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 
with  the  dignity  and  patriotism  of  Washington. 

I now  call  upon  a member  of  the  class  of  1858,  an  orator 
who  has  recently  served  with  acceptance  in  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts,  — the  Hon.  Albert  Palmer. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : — 

As  a son  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  Dartmouth,  I am 
proud  to  be  here  to  join  with  you  this  evening  in  honor- 
ing the  majestic  memory  of  New  Hampshire’s  and  Dart- 
mouth’s most  illustrious  son.  It  is  a no  less  graceful 
than  grateful  custom,  — one  which  is  always  honored 
by  every  observance,  and  one  which  should  never  be 
neglected,  — that  finds  an  illustration  in  this  gathering. 
We  cannot  too  devoutly  or  too  constantly  revere  the 
memories  of  those  illustrious  patriots  and  statesmen 
whose  names  and  fames  form  the  richest  heritage  of 
the  Republic,  and  of  whom  we  may  indeed  say,  that, 
though  dead,  “ their  spirits  rule  us  from  their  urns.” 
There  is  an  element  in  the  wealth  of  nations  which 
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Adam  Smith  wrote  not  of,  and  of  which  the  frigid  and 
prosaic  science  of  political  economy  takes  no  account. 
The  wealth  of  nations,  gentlemen,  is  largely  made  up 
of  monumental  manhoods,  like  that  to  which  we  pay 
homage  this  night.  In  mediaeval  days,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, as  one  brave  knight  after  another  passed  away,  to 
hang  his  banner  and  his  shield  above  his  tomb  ; and 
whenever  his  descendants  were  summoned  to  arms,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  the  field  by  visiting  these  proud 
memorials  of  their  valiant  sires.  Thus  did  the  chivalry 
of  those  rude  times  draw  inspiration  from  the  fathers. 
The  example  of  feudalism  may  be  improved  upon  by 
free  peoples.  This  Republic  has  in  truth  a glorious 
knighthood,  whose  banners  and  shields,  resting  above 
their  ashes,  are  emblems  of  inspiration  for  evermore, 
to  be  gazed  upon  with  reverent  eyes  and  appealed  to 
with  grateful  hearts  whenever  in  the  long  hereafter 
supreme  emergencies  shall  summon  their  posterity  to 
supreme  efforts.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  raise 
a statue  or  build  a shrine  to  one  of  the  long  line  of 
American  worthies, — an  Adams,  a Franklin,  a Jeffer- 
son, a Jackson,  a Lincoln,  or  a Garfield,  — vte  build 
better  than  perhaps  we  know.  Such  memories  are 
the  hostages  which  the  great  Past  gives  to  the  greater 
Future.  And  every  marble  column  that  we  raise  to 
give  them  perpetual  remembrance  is  a silent  sentinel 
posted  on  the  ramparts  of  republican  government,  which 
shall  challenge  our  children  and  our  children’s  children 
to  remember  the  countersign  of  freedom.  It  is  not  for 
the  dead  only,  or  chiefly,  that  we  erect  these  monu- 
ments, but  for  ourselves  and  those  who  shall  come  after 
us  ; that  these  effigies  in  stone  and  bronze  may,  look- 
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ing  down  upon  us  in  the  calm  serenity  of  their  mute 
grandeur,  pledge  to  us  the  fulfilment  of  the  poet’s 
prophecy,  — 

“ And  often  from  that  other  world  on  this 

Some  gleams  from  great  souls  gone  before  may  shine, 

To  shed  on  struggling  hearts  a clearer  bliss, 

And  clothe  the  right  with  lustre  more  divine.” 

Among  those  “ great  souls  gone  before,”  that  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  is  most  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest.  Nor 
can  it  be  at  this  late  date  at  all  doubtful  what  manner 
of  message  bis  immortal  voice  will  carry  down  to  the 
coming  generations.  The  fierce  passions  of  the  conflict 
on  whose  threshold  his  Titanic  form  looms  up,  over- 
shadowing all  the  lesser  actors  in  the  prologue  to  the 
drama  of  Secession,  have  at  length  happily  passed  away. 
The  murky  atmosphere  of  partisan  fury  and  malice 
which  enveloped  the  figures  of  the  contestants  in  that 
long  and  bitter  war  of  ideas  which  preceded  the  war 
of  swords,  no  longer  obscures  them  from  our  view. 
Now  that  we  have  reached  the  time  when  we  can 
survey  the  field  of  carnage  itself  with  calmness  and 
candor,  we  may  certainly  examine  the  field  of  contro- 
versy which  antedated  it  with  dispassionate  eyes  ; and 
on  that  memorable  field  of  controversy  I take  it  that  no 
man  at  these  tables  doubts  w7hat  place  and  what  part 
belong  to  Daniel  Webster.  It  wras  a field  in  which 
giants  strove  with  giants,  and  the  stake  was  propor- 
tion ably  heavy.  In  those  eventful  years,  during  which 
Webster  represented  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate,  the 
pleadings  were  being  made  up  upon  which  final  issue 
was  to  be  taken  ten  years  after  he  had  “joined  the  great 
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majority.”  I think  — I know  I am  sustained  by  history 
in  saying  that  his  was  the  master-mind  that  shaped  the 
case,  not  for  the  North,  not  for  the  South,  but  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union ; and  shaped  it  so 
clearly,  so  conclusively,  that,  from  the  moment  when 
he  sat  down  after  his  historic  reply  to  Hayne  to  the 
moment  when  arms  took  the  place  of  arguments,  no 
material  word  was  added  thereto.  The  argument  was 
all  in  then,  and  the  case  was  as  ready  then  for  the 
jury  as  it  was  in  1861.  There  is  not  a single  line  of 
defence  for  the  right  of  secession  which  is  not  broken 
by  that  speech  ; nor  is  there  a single  line  of  defence  for 
the  indestructibility  of  the  Union  which  is  not  advanced 
and  maintained  within  its  comprehensive  limits.  It  was 
the  prophetic  anticipation,  by  a span  of  full  thirty  years, 
of  every  Constitutional  contention  that  was  submitted 
to  a bloody  settlement  three  decades  after  its  delivery. 
The  whole  range  of  parliamentary  records  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a parallel  exhibition  of  prescient 
statesmanship. 

I believe,  gentlemen,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
new  reading  and  a truer  interpretation  of  this  great 
man.  He  has  been,  if  not  misunderstood,  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  So  long  as  the  war  and  the 
issues  growing  out  of  the  war  occupied  the  national 
mind,  the  popular  judgment  was  in  no  condition  to 
consider  with  patience  or  assign  with  accuracy  the  place 
of  Daniel  Webster  in  our  history.  We  have  all  felt 
that  it  must  be  a great  place,  but  how  great  we  have,  I 
believe,  yet  to  realize.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Whipple,  that  the  names  of  Edmund  Burke  and 
Daniel  Webster  hold  equal  and  lonely  rank  among 
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the  parliamentary  orators  of  their  respective  countries. 
Their  distinction  is  that  their  utterances  have  survived 
the  occasions  of  their  delivery,  and  are  incorporated 
into  the  enduring  body  of  our  standard  literature.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  obscure.  Other  party  leaders  spoke 
for  their  party  and  for  the  passing  party  exigency,  and 
for  them  only.  Burke  spoke  to  all  England,  and  Web- 
ster to  all  America,  for  all  time  to  come.  No  party  can 
claim  them  as  exclusively  its  own  ; their  genius  was  es- 
sentially national  in  its  grasp  and  devotion.  We  may  as 
well  attempt  to  distort  the  patriotic  teachings  of  Wash- 
ington’s farewell  address  into  the  dogmas  of  a party,  as 
to  construct  the  narrow  platform  of  a faction  with  the 
broad  timbers  of  Webster’s  superb  deliverances.  No 
reflecting  man  can  peruse  his  voluminous  utterances  on 
the  public  themes  of  his  time,  beginning  with  his  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  his  beloved  Alma  Mater  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1818,  and  ending 
with  his  address  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  addition  to  the  Nation’s  Capitol  in  1851,  without 
being  impressed,  above  all  other  impressions,  with  the 
breadth,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  universality,  and 
the  untainted  and  unfaltering  patriotism  of  Webster’s 
mind.  An  intelligent  perusal  of  these  master-pieces 
of  oratory  is  of  itself  a complete  education  in  all  the 
essential  branches  of  political  science.  As  time  goes 
on,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  become  more  and 
more  prized  as  a grand  portion  of  the  inspired  scrip- 
tures of  American  statesmanship.  If  the  political  econ- 
omist of  this  or  some  future  day  shall  seek  for  a clear 
and  convincing  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  protec- 
tion and  free-trade,  he  will  find  it  here  ; if  he  shall 
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seek  to  know  and  understand  the  exact  relations  of  the 
States  to  the  Nation,  the  precise  nature  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  former  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  latter, 
he  will  find  it  here  ; if  he  shall  seek  to  know,  as  many 
of  us  are  seeking  to  know  at  this  time,  the  true  rela- 
tions of  the  Executive  to  public  patronage,  and  the 
proper  limitations  to  the  exercise  of  the  appointing  and 
removing  power,  then  he  will  find  all  that  here  too. 
But  above  all,  sir,  he  will  find  in  Webster’s  public  ad- 
dresses that  masterly  elucidation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  this  government  rests,  and  on  which 
alone  it  can  be  perpetuated  ; which  have  given  to  their 
illustrious  author  his  right  to  that  grand  title,  “ The 
Expounder  and  Defender  of  the  Constitution.” 

I do  not  for  one  moment  exempt  from  this  sincere 
judgment  and  this  inadequate  praise  that  memorable 
speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  to  which,  many  years 
after  its  delivery,  the  term  “ infamous  ” was  freely 
applied.  I believe  I am  not  lacking  in  admiration  for 
that  Spartan  band  of  political  pioneers  who,  at  the  time 
that  famous  speech  was  delivered,  were  the  extreme  van- 
guard of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  eleven  years 
later  were  to  make  the  soil  of  the  Republic  free  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf ; 
but,  sir,  I cannot  conscientiously  subscribe  — and  never 
did  — to  the  characterization  of  that  7th  of  March 
speech  as  infamous.  It  was  not  the  speech  of  an  Abo- 
litionist or  a Free  Soiler  ; it  was  not  a radical  speech 
as  the  term  “ radical  ” is  commonly  used : it  was  a 
speech  that  breathed  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation. It  was  denounced  then  and  for  many  years 
afterwards  as  “ a surrender  to  the  Slave  Power.”  I 
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doubt  if  that  description  of  it  will  find  anything  like 
unanimous  assent  to-day  ; and  ere  another  decade  lias 
passed,  I believe  it  will  be  rejected  as  a wholly  unjust 
estimate  of  its  real  character.  In  the  final  judgment  of 
history,  I am  confident,  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  honest 
appeal  of  a great  mind,  patriotically  zealous  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  above  all  things,  and  for  the 
sacred  observance  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  to  that  conservative  body 
of  opinion,  which,  as  he  then  sincerely  believed,  must 
rescue  them  from  the  extremists  of  both  sections,  if 
they  were  to  be  rescued  at  all.  It  was  not  given  to  him 
to  see  that  there  was  an  irrepressible  conflict  that  could 
not  be  compromised.  He  shrank  from  any  such  conclu- 
sion. “ I hear,”  said  he,  in  that  too  little  appreciated 
speech,  — “I  hear  with  distress  and  anguish  the  word 
secession ! secession  ! peaceable  secession ! Sir,  your 
eyes  and  mine  are  never  destined  to  see  that  miracle.” 
And  then  followed  that  splendid  figure,  borrowed  from 
the  imagery  of  the  universe : “ He  who  sees  these 
States  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a common 
centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their  places  and  fly 
off  without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  hour  to  see 
the  heavenly  bodies  rush  from  their  spheres  and  jostle 
against  each  other  in  the  realms  of  space  without  caus- 
ing the  wreck  of  the  universe.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  peaceable  secession.  Peaceable  secession  is  an 
utter  impossibility.”  I cannot  think  of  that  speech  in 
which  these  solemn  and  prophetic  words  occur,  and 
many  more  of  like  import  and  power,  and  write  it  down 
as  infamous,  or  as  a surrender  to  the  Slave  Power. 
Whenever  that  accusation  is  made,  I call  to  mind  a pas- 
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sage  in  that  speech  which  nobly  resents  and  repels  a 
Southern  senator’s  conceited  criticisms  and  arraignment 
of  Northern  labor  and  the  Northern  laborer,  in  compari- 
son with  the  slave  and  the  slave  labor  of  the  South. 
What  particle  of  subserviency  can  be  detected  in  these 
Websterian  words'?  “Why,  who  are  the  laboring  peo- 
ple of  the  North?  They  are  the  whole  North.  They 
are  the  people  who  till  their  own  farms  with  their  own 
hands,  — freeholders,  educated  men,  independent  men. 
Let  me  say,  sir,  that  five  sixths  of  the  whole  property  of 
the  North  is  in  the  hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  North  ; 
they  cultivate  their  farms,  they  educate  their  children, 
they  provide  the  means  of  independence.  If  they  are 
not  freeholders,  they  earn  wages  ; these  wages  accumu- 
late, are  turned  into  capital,  into  new  freeholds,  and 
small  capitalists  are  created.  Such  is  the  case  and  such 
the  course  of  things  among  the  industrious  and  frugal. 
And  what  can  these  people  think,  when  so  respectable 
and  worthy  a gentleman  as  the  member  from  Louisiana 
undertakes  to  prove  that  the  absolute  ignorance  and 
the  abject  slavery  of  the  South  are  more  in  conformity 
with  the  high  purposes  and  destiny  of  immortal  rational 
human  beings  than  the  educated,  the  independent,  free 
labor  of  the  North?”  When  that  accusation  is  made,  I 
recall  again  those  warning  words  to  Southern  gentlemen 
who  were  preparing  to  hold  a convention  in  Nashville. 
This  is  the  message  which  the  7th  of  March  speech  deliv- 
ered to  them  : “ If  they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to 
the  Union,  they  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  in 
their  selection  of  a place.  I remember,  sir,  when  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  a sturdy  Englishman  and  a distinguished  ora- 
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tor,  who  regarded  the  conditions  of  the  peace  as  igno- 
minious to  England,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  he  would  turn  in  his  coffin  ! Let  me  commend 
this  saying  of  Mr.  Windham  in  all  its  force  to  any  per- 
sons who  shall  meet  at  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  this  Union 
over  the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson.”  How  much 
does  Webster  stoop  or  bend  in  that  passage?  Or  will 
his  opponents  charge  that  it  is  a fragment  of  the 
“first  brief,”  about  which  they  pretend  to  know  so 
much  ? 

To  all  the  reckless  and  ignorant  defamation  of  that 
speech,  I present  the  lofty  patriotism  which  inspires  it 
through  and  through.  Its  closing  sentences  rise  to  the 
full  height  of  that  earlier  eloquence  of  1830,  and  link 
themselves  with  it  in  fit  and  immortal  companionship. 
Who  can  forget  the  picture  of  the  Republic  which  Web- 
ster paints  in  the  three  sentences  with  which  he  ends 
the  famous  speech  ? “ This  Republic  now  extends  with 

a vast  breadth  across  the  whole  continent.  The  two 
great  seas  of  the  world  wash  the  one  and  the  other 
shore.  We  realize  on  a mighty  scale  the  beautiful 
description  of  the  ornamental  border  of  the  buckler  of 
Achilles  : — 

‘ Now,  the  broad  shield  complete  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round ; 

In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll, 

And  beat  the  buckler’s  verge  and  bound  the  whole.’  ” 

Webster  lifted  the  Republic  to  the  gaze  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  if  full  sure  that  no  other  argument  or  ex- 
hortation could  be  needed  to  inspire  all  hearts  for  its 
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defence,  and  wither  any  hand  raised  to  divide  and  de- 
stroy it.  Bacon  appealed  from  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  his  time,  and  bequeathed  his  name  and  memory 
“ to  men’s  charitable  speeches  and  to  foreign  nations  and 
the  next  ages.”  Our  own  idolized  war  Governor,  great 
and  brave  as  Sam  Adams,  keenly  felt  that  he  had  con- 
fronted and  otfended  public  sentiment,  and  dedicated  the 
greatest  speech  of  his  life  to  the  future  of  Massachu- 
setts. Webster  met  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  and  nei- 
ther supplicated  the  present  nor  implored  the  future. 
He  was  serenely  satisfied  and  proud  to  speak,  “ not  as  a 
Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a Northern  man,  but  as  an 
American,  and  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.”  With  unabated  and  undisturbed  self-respect  he 
wrote  upon  the  titlepage  of  his  speech : “ With  the 

highest  respect  and  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation,  I 
dedicate  this  speech  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.” 
And  then  he  added  the  great  words  of  the  great  Homan 
statesman  : — 

“ I know  there  are  other  things  more  agreeable  to  be  spoken 
than  these  things ; but  necessity  compels  me  to  speak  true 
things  instead  of  pleasing  things,  although  my  inclination 
might  not  prompt  it.  I could  wish,  indeed,  to  please  you  ; 
but  I much  prefer  that  you  should  be  saved,  however  you 
may  be  disposed  in  mind  towards  me.” 

It  is  idle,  as  we  all  agree,  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  been. 

“ Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  Past  hath  power.” 

And  yet  there  is  a temptation  that  rises  unbidden,  and 
urges  the  imagination  to  picture  what  might  have  been 
the  course  of  history  if  to  the  voice  of  Webster  plead- 
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ing  for  a pacific  adjustment  there  had  been  added  other 
voices,  from  North  and  South  alike,  until  the  chorus  of 
the  peacemakers  had  drowned  the  clamors  of  the  ex- 
tremists of  both  sections  ! Webster,  at  least,  saw  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  He  had  discerned  the  preci- 
pice of  civil  war  in  1830,  as  clearly  appears  in  his  reply 
to  Hayne  ; and  in  1850  he  saw  its  yawning  mouth  still 
nearer.  The  height  and  depth  of  his  offending  was 
this, — that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  aught  but 
struggle  against  the  inevitable.  To  me,  at  least,  and  I 
doubt  not  to  many  others,  the  attitude  of  this  majestic 
man,  this  monarch  among  men,  in  view  of  the  storm 
whose  first  mighty  mutterings  greeted  his  dying  ears, 
is  full  of  pathetic  grandeur.  He  saw  only  the  gulf  to- 
wards which  his  fellow-countrymen  were  rushing  ; he 
beheld  in  advance  the  deluge  of  blood  and  tears  which 
was  to  follow, — and  in  an  agony  of  spirit  he  pleaded  that 
the  bitter  cup  might  pass  from  the  lips  of  the  people  he 
had  loved  and  served  so  well.  Well,  sir,  that  cup  was 
destined  to  be  drained  to  its  last  bitter  dregs  ; and  it  is 
our  good  fortune  to  live  to  see  what  Webster  despaired 
of, — the  Constitution  and  the  Union  surviving  the  shock 
of  civil  war,  with  a new  guarantee  of  perpetuity,  because 
no  slave  treads  the  soil  or  breathes  the  air  of  the  Re- 
public. 

And  Webster  still  lives,  and  will  live  in  all  the  future 
of  these  United  States.  His  far-seeing  statesmanship 
and  all-embracing  patriotism  is  the  lesson  and  the 
wisdom  for  this  day  and  hour,  as  it  was  for  his  own 
day  and  hour.  Only  his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  become  once  more  and  for  ever- 
more the  common  creed  of  all  our  people,  North,  South, 
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East,  and  West,  can  bind  and  keep  us  one,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  this  “ Government  of  the  people  to  perish 
from  the  earth.”  The  danger  which  threatened  the 
Union  in  his  day  is  not  now,  nor  is  it  ever  again  likely 
to  become  formidable.  “Nullification”  and  “Secession” 
are  obsolete  words,  having  only  an  historical  interest. 
That  centrifugal  madness  is  spent;  that  dance  of  death 
has  stopped,  and  the  lights  are  out.  But  it  is  fatal  to 
rush  headlong  into  the  central  sun  as  well  as  from  it 
into  outer  darkness.  In  this  Republic,  so  long  as  it 
shall  endure,  and  if  it  endures,  it  will  be  the  task  and 
test  of  statesmanship  to  keep  these  revolving  States 
in  the  middle  course  around  their  central  government. 
“ Medio  tutissimus  ibis,”  are  the  warning  words  of  an 
ancient  poet:  they  must  be  the  divine  commandment  of 
American  statesmanship.  This  middle  way,  and  this 
alone,  leads  up  to  perfect  safety,  the  best  liberty,  and 
ever-increasing  renown.  On  this  radiant  pathway  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  the  towering  form  of 
Webster  will  never  fade  from  the  vision  of  America. 

Gentlemen,  — the  memory  of  Webster : it  will  live 
forever  in  the  glory  of  his  country  and  in  the  reverence 
of  mankind.  The  statesmanship  of  Webster:  it  can 
never  lose  its  power,  for  only  in  its  spirit  can  the 
Republic  have  hope  of  immortal  life. 
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“ One  of  the  valuable  lessons  of  my  life  was  the  privilege 
of  speaking  in  Cooper  Union  in  New  York.  The  audience  in 
Cooper  Union  is  made  up  of  every  kind  of  man  and  woman, 
from  the  poor  devil  who  simply  comes  in  to  keep  warm  up  to 
the  man  who  has  come  in  to  take  a serious  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  evening. 

“In  the  questions  that  are  asked  there  after  the  speech 
i3  over,  the  most  penetrating  question-;  that  I have  ever  had 
addressed  to  me  came  from  some  of  the  men  who  were  the 
least  well-dressed  in  the  audience,  the  plain  fellows,  the  fel- 
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experience.” 
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THE  PEOPLE’S  INSTITUTE  was  founded  in  1897  to  “promote 
the  solution  of  present  social  problems  by  furnishing  systematic  educa- 
cation  in  practical  social  sciences  and  affording  opportunities  for  inter- 
change of  thought  between  persons  of  different  interests  and  occupations; 
conducted  and  expanded  as  instruments  of  orderly  democratic  progress  and 
a home  for  the  higher  life  of  the  people.”  It  seeks  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  wholesome  enjoyment  and  social  life  among  the  people.  All  of 
the  varied  activities  of  the  Institute  have  in  view  one  or  another  of  these  aims. 

The  People’s  Institute  as  conceived  in  the  mind  of  its  founder,  Charles 
Sprague-Smith,  continues  the  work  which  he  left  and  follows  out  the  logical 
lines  of  development  which  he  began.  Charles  Sprague-Smith  believed 
that  freedom  of  discussion  and  contact  of  persons  of  divergent  interests 
would  aid  in  the  solution  of  many  social  problems.  He  believed  that  the 
great  city  of  New  York  should  have  an  open  platform  for  discussion  in 
which  progressive,  ethical,  political  and  social  views  can  be  voiced.  He 
believed  that  unorganized  New  York  should  have  a forum  for  the  expression 
of  its  views  and  the  letting  in  of  the  light  on  questions  of  great  public 
importance. 

The  People’s  Institute  became  roused  to  the  leisure-time  problem,  and 
to  the  relations  between  recreation  and  crime,  and  to  the  needs  of  the  immi- 
grant, through  direct  contact  at  Cooper  Union  and  in  the  scores  of  civic 
education  centers  which  have  been  maintained  by  the  Institute  in  the  con- 
gested quarters  of  New  York. 

The  People’s  Institute  continues  as  an  agency  primarily  working  for 
civic  education  and  for  bettering  the  human  lot  of  the  New  York  millions. 

The  People’s  Institute  was  the  pioneering  New  York  agency  in  advo- 
cating and  organizing  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings  on  a democratic 
and  self-supporting  basis.  Two  experimental  centers  are  now  supervised 
by  the  Institute — School  63  and  School  I 7,  in  Manhattan. 

The  Institute  founded  and  now  administers  the  People’s  Music  League, 
which  carries  the  best  music  to  hundreds  of  audiences  in  school  auditoriums 
and  encourages  the  formation  of  social  center  groups  in  many  neighborhoods. 

The  Institute  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  dangers  and  possi- 
bilities for  good  of  motion  pictures.  It  organized  and  now  administers  the 
National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures,  which  regulates  the 
programs  of  1 6,000  picture  theaters  throughout  America. 

The  People’s  Forum  and  People’s  Church,  maintained  in  Cooper 
Union  by  the  People’s  Institute,  have  given  a voice  to  the  people  of  New 
York  for  sixteen  years.  These  meetings  have  served  as  an  inspiration  for  free 
and  fundamental  discussion  and  a model  for  People’s  Forums  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

To  promote  the  intelligent  growth  of  democracy  and  the  redemption 
of  the  people’s  leisure  hours  is  the  aim  of  the  People’s  Institute. 

A full  report  of  the  several  departments  follows. 
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The  People’s  Forum 


THE  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  forum  and  lecture  work  of  the 
People  s Institute  in  the  great  auditorium  of  Cooper  Union  was  during 
the  past  season  again  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  frank  thrashing 
out  of  some  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  present  day.  These  included  problems 
of  local  importance,  under  the  general  head  of  “For  a Better  New  York,”  as 
well  as  subjects  of  national  and  even  world-wide  significance  in  the  series, 
Problems  of  I oday.  The  season  was  notable  for  an  unusually  large 
number  of  conferences  and  symposia.  These  were  participated  in  by  the 
leading  men  and  women  in  the  various  fields  under  consideration,  and  aroused 
enthusiastic  interest  and  live  questioning  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
audience. 

The  group.  For  a Better  New  ’l  ork,  included  such  subjects  as 
The  People  at  Play,  in  which  the  speakers  were  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Israels,  Dr.  Edward  Stitt,  Burdette  Lewis,  John  Collier  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron;  The  City’s  Food  and  Municipal  Markets”;  “Pure 
Food  and  the  Protection  of  the  Consumer”;  “The  Planning  and  Building 
Needs  of  the  City,”  etc. 

The  addresses  and  conferences  under  “Problems  of  To-day”  covered 
a number  of  the  momentous  issues  the  United  States  and  other  countries  are 
now  facing.  Among  them  were  conferences  on  “The  Out-of-Work  Prob- 
lem, Halving  the  Tax  Rate  on  Buildings,  ’ “Crimes,  Criminals  and 
Prisons,  ‘Widows’  Pensions,”  “Sex  Hygiene,”  “Vocational  Guidance” 
and  three  conferences  on  Labor,  taking  up  respectively  “The  Condition  and 
Progress  of  Fabor,  An  Immediate  Fabor  Program”  and  “The  Woman 
Worker.”  Such  questions  as  “The  Burden  of  Monopoly,”  “The  Political 
Crisis  in  England,  I he  Invisible  Government  at  Washington”  and 
Government  by  Judges  were  treated  in  individual  lectures. 

Two  Feminist  Mass  Meetings  were  held  and  one  emergency  mass 
meeting  to  protest  against  certain  rulings  of  the  Board  of  Education  which 
threatened  to  block  the  progress  of  the  Social  Center  Movement — a move- 
ment for  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  which  the  Institute  has  been 
vigorously  promoting  for  the  last  three  years. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  Marshall  Darrach  Shakespearian  ' 
readings,  the  delight  of  the  Cooper  Union  audience,  again  took  the  place  of 
the  regular  lectures  and  discussions,  as  has  been  the  custom  at  the  Institute 
for  many  years. 

The  Fo  rum  work  for  the  season  was  rounded  out  by  three  symposia: — • 
“Art  in  America,”  “ The  American  Drama”  and  “The  Press,”  enlisting 
such  speakers  as  Hutchins  Hapgood,  Gutzon  Borglum,  Mrs.  Edith  Ellis 
Furness,  Will  Irwin  and  Oswald  Villard. 
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The  People’s  Church 

THE  People’s  Church  meets  in  the  great  hall  of  Cooper  Union  on 
Sunday  evening.  It  attracts  great  crowds,  which  often  test  the  capacity 
of  the  hall.  The  best  speakers  in  the  country,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
and  of  all  denominations,  come  to  address  these  meetings.  The  lecture 
series  for  1913-1914  was  entitled  “Great  Libertarians’’  and  was  dedicated 
to  those  pioneers  whose  work  toward  reform  and  emancipation  of  human 
thought  has  indelibly  marked  the  progress  of  civilization.  1 he  list  included 
such  names  as  Roger  Williams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Frederick  Nietzsche,  Wendell  Phillips,  Walt  Whitman,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Karl  Marx,  Henry  George,  Leo  I olstoi,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Cavour,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  William  Morris  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Free  forums  in  connection  with  churches  of  Protestant 
denominations  in  a number  of  cities  have  been  advised  and  helped  from 
this  headquarters. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Bogert  the  best  musical  talent 
in  the  city  appeared  upon  the  platform  of  the  People’s  Church,  and  during 
the  past  season  six  concerts  of  a high  order  of  excellence  were  given. 

In  connection  with  its  Cooper  Union  activities  the  People’s  Institute 
wishes  to  acknowledge  a generous  contribution  of  over  $800  from  Mr. 
Clarkson  Cowl  for  the  installation  of  a system  of  indirect  lighting,  which 
will  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  historic  meeting-place  and  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  both  audience  and  speakers. 

Another  gift  for  which  the  Institute  is  deeply  grateful  is  the  velour 
hangings  which  John  Wanamaker  has  put  up  across  the  back  of  the  plat- 
form. These  will  improve  the  acoustics  of  the  hall  as  well  as  its  appearance. 

Frederic  C.  Howe, 

Director. 


The  National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures 


CAN  you  imagine  the  sum  total  of  service  performed  by  1 35  skilled 
volunteers  through  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  snow?  Can  you 
picture  film  enough  reviewed  by  them  in  twelve  months  to  tie  a broad 
sash  around  the  middle  of  the  world?  Can  you  get  in  your  mind’s  eye  six 
million  people  in  this  broad  country  looking  at  the  films  passed  by  the 
National  Board  every  day?  You  can’t.  It’s  an 
impossibility. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  the  Board  acts.  Five  volun- 
teer members  gather  from  the  four  corners  of  New 
York  and  are  shot  up  in  the  elevator  to  a poorly  ven- 
tilated projection  room  in  the  office  of  a motion  picture 
manufacturer.  A secretary  of  the  National  Board 
announces  that  the  subjects  for  review  will  take  from 
10  o’clock  to  half  past  12.  Say  three  of  these  film 
stories  pass  before  them  without  change.  The  fourth 
they  discuss  and  decide  to  eliminate  a scene  which 
suggests  a method  of  committing  crime.  In  the  midst 
of  these  harmless  reels  is  a four-reel  subject  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  E.  W.  Hornung’s  “Raffles.” 

The  story  may  be  fine  in  print  but  it  arouses  unfavor- 
able comment  among  the  five  volunteers,  so  they  con- 
demn it.  Please  multiply  this  by  twenty  meetings 
for  a week’s  work. 

The  manufacturer  uses  his  right  of  appeal  and 
has  the  picture  exhibited  on  another  date  before  the 
General  Committee.  These  busy  men  and  women  come 
together  ten  strong.  They  have  dropped  their  work 
in  the  offices  and  homes  of  the  city  to  give  their  best 
judgment  to  the  picture  before  them  as  a public  service. 

After  they  have  seen  it  and  discussed  its  effects  at 
length,  both  with  the  manufacturer  and  various  mem- 
bers, they  finally  condemn  it  as  carrying  a theme,  as 
well  as  incidents,  which  are  dangerous. 

In  the  case  of  certain  types  of  film  expert  advice 
is  sought  from  outside  the  Board. 

The  first  of  the  so-called  White  Slave  pictures 
to  be  brought  to  its  attention  was  “Traffic  in  Souls.” 

This  picture  presented  new  problems  in  censorship.  It 
was  itself  problematical,  since  there  could  be  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  how  the  public  would  react  after  seeing 
such  a picture,  and  since  the  question  existed  whether 
or  not  such  a subject  as  White  Slavery  could  be  treated 
legitimately  in  the  screen  drama. 

The  picture  was,  therefore,  taken  before  the 
General  Committee  and  a number  of  experts  in  public 
welfare,  artistic  and  social  matters  was  called  into 
consultation.  The  picture  was  passed  subject  to  cer- 
tain changes  and  modifications.  In  this  way,  the  manu- 
facturer was  enabled  to  put  a picture,  the  success  of 
which  had  been  somewhat  dubious,  before  the  public  A strip  of  microscopic  film 
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reception  among  broad-minded  audiences,  thereby  profiting  commercially 
where  otherwise  he  might  have  faced  serious  financial  loss,  as  the  picture 
was  a costly  one  to  make;  conversely,  the  public  was  given  a high-grade 
picture  capable  of  real  moral  teaching  and  dramatic  entertainment,  yet 
stripped  of  all  questionable  features,  such  as  suggestiveness  and  allurement, 
that  such  a subject  might  carry  with  it. 

The  work  usually  ends  here.  The  manufacturers  respect  the  judg- 
ments of  the  members.  Last  year  they  withdrew  53  such  pictures  and  made 
eliminations  in  401. 

Any  picture,  reviewed  with  about  1 50  others,  is  listed  on  the  bulletin 
of  the  Board  and  sent  weekly  to  400  correspondents  and  representatives 
from  Bangor  to  Los  Angeles.  One  particular  manufacturer,  however,  was 
new.  He  thought  he  could  make  money  by  putting  his  picture  out  in  spite 
of  the  Board.  An  active  volunteer  commission  in  Omaha  saw  it  on  the  first 
day  it  was  released  there.  They  ordered  it  stopped  and  telegraphed  to  the 
National  Board.  The  manufacturer  of  “Raffles”  soon  learned  that  trouble 
is  heaped  on  trouble  and  loss  on  loss.  Y ou  see,  public  opinion  backed  up 
the  decision  of  the  Board,  and  public  opinion  has  a thousand  mayors  and 
police  authorities  to  support  it.  This  process  goes  on  week  after  week  with 
a yearly  output  of  about  7,000  film  subjects  and  covers  95  per  cent,  of  the 
films  shown  in  the  1 7,000  motion-picture  houses  of  the  country. 

And  now  for  that  other  5 per  cent.  In  Dallas,  Texas,  the  volunteer 
censor  board,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  National  Board,  detects 
an  objectionable  film  which  has  made  unauthorized  use  of  the  caption, 
“Passed  by  The  National  Board  of  Censorship.”  An  innocent  telegram 
flashes  across  the  country  and  within  a day  the  manufacturer  of  that  particular 
film  is  making  frantic  efforts  to  stop  the  circulation  of  this  picture  and  to  have 
it  submitted,  as  he  should  originally  have  done,  to  the  Board. 

Other  such  unprincipled  producers  have  found  that  the  Board  can 
bite  hard  in  New  York  City  through  an  arrangement  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Licenses.  New  York  has  ceased  to  be  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground  for 
manufacturers  with  objectionable  pictures.  Slowly,  the  number  of  such 
films  is  being  reduced.  City  after  city  is  being  closed  to  them.  Co-operative 
\olunteer  committees  are  being  formed  and  officials  found  to  enforce  deci- 
sions and  limit  the  circulation  of  undesirable  pictures. 


The  Silent  Plea,  by  Vitagraph  Co. 

A strong  propogandist  picture  advocating  widow’s  pensions 


The  vast  majority  of  the  manufacturers  desire  their  pictures  criticised, 
for  they  realize  that  any  considerable  per  cent,  of  bad  pictures  will  ruin  a 
legitimate  business.  They  wish  the  decisions  passed  by  those  who  are  fair, 
disinterested  and  just  and  are  willing  to  support  such  work  financially  when 
it  is  performed  in  a constructive  spirit  and  at  a time  when  money  can  be  saved. 

This  national  work  is  complex.  It  reaches  down  into  the  smallest 
town  and  up  to  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  During  the  year,  the  Board  has  found 
it  necessary  to  assert  at  Washington,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  justice  can 
be  accomplished  more  fairly  by  the  democratic  work  of  volunteers  than  by 
legalized  censorship  through  its  agents. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  in  encouraging  the 
educational  use  of  films?  As  long  as  schools,  churches,  libraries  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  make  only  an  occasional  use  of  pictures  the  him  distributors 
will  remain  indifferent.  Articles  and  letters  presenting  the  facts  help  some, 


Motion  Picture  Theatre 


but  they  do  not  solve  a difficult  national  problem.  The  Board  has  been 
unceasing  in  rendering  service  to  individuals  and  organizations  desiring  high- 
grade  films.  It  remains  for  the  public  who  wish  to  see  them  to  become 
enlightened  and  active. 

To  recapitulate,  the  National  Board,  with  its  105  members  and  its 
General  Committee  of  33  members,  and  with  a budget  of  $15,000,  has 
fairly  criticised  7,576  reels  of  motion-picture  him.  From  January  to 
September,  it  has  viewed  over  6,500  reels  and  sees  a corresponding  increase 
for  its  work  for  the  whole  year.  It  has  formulated  standards  of  judgment; 
has  organized  co-operating  committees  throughout  the  country;  has  made 
itself  heard  in  opposition  to  legal  censorship  and  has  continued  to  hold  the 
respect  of  the  public  in  this  most  complicated  held  of  public  morals. 

William  D.  McGuire. 
Orrin  G.  Cocks. 
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The  Social  Center 
Bureau 

THE  Social  Center  Bureau  was 
founded  by  the  People’s  Insti- 
tute to  promote  the  wider  use 
of  the  school  buildings  in  and  around 
New  York.  Already  its  advice  and 
guidance  have  been  sought  by  groups 
in  other  cities  all  over  the  country,  who 
are  convinced  of  the  value  and  prac- 
ticability of  the  Social  Center  idea. 
The  reports  and  pamphlets  of  the 
Bureau  have  a wide  circulation. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Social 
Center  Bureau  the  Social  Center  at  Public  School  63  on  East  Fourth 
Street  has  had  another  year  of  active  development,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1913 
a new  center  was  started  in  Public  School  1 7 on  West  Forty-seventh  Street. 
The  original  plan  of  organizing  the  neighborhood  to  manage  the  activities 
of  the  center  was  carried  out  in  P.  S.  63,  and  the  same  plan  is  being  followed 
in  No.  1 7.  The  Social  Center  Bureau  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  both  centers.  The  lighting  of  the  courtyards  of 
P.  S.  17  for  evening  dances  was  the  direct  result  of  a very  active  interest 
in  the  work  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

Activities  at  P.  S.  63. 

P.  S.  63  has  been  kept  open  for  49  weeks  during  the  past  year.  For 
about  half  of  this  time  the  local  association,  called  the  Social  and  Recrea- 
tion Center  Association  of  P.  S.  63,  cared  for  the  expense  of  supervision 
and  maintaining  activities. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  average  of  40  clubs  meeting  in  the 
building  every  week.  The  local  Association,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
People's  Institute,  was  able  to  keep  the  building  open  during  the  entire 
period  from  May  9 to  October  1 5,  thus  housing  these  clubs,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  without  a meeting-place  during  the  summer.  All 
schools,  except  social  centers,  are  closed  for  at  least  three  months  in  the 
summer.  The  clubs  have  representation  in  the  local  Association  or  central 
governing  body. 

The  People's  Forum  was  again  carried  on  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
school  building  once  a week.  Here  the  various  trade  unions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, especially  the  Cloakmakers,  met  and  held  public  discussions  on 
the  differences  between  employers  and  employees.  From  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Union  was  developed  the  Cloakmakers’  Symphony  Orchestra, 
an  organization  of  about  40  pieces. 


A People’s  Clubhouse 


e’s  Institute  social  center  in  a Public  School  building 
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Moving  Pictures.  The  Social  and  Recreation  Center  Association  of 
P.  S.  63  conducted  educational  motion  pictures  one  afternoon  and  one 
evening  a week  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  teachers  in  the  schools  determining  the  pictures  to  be 
used.  The  evening  motion  picture  shows  were  self-supporting. 

Music.  The  Beethoven  Musical  Society  continued  its  rehearsals  through- 
out the  year  and  gave  a series  of  six  free  concerts  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
school  building.  These  concerts  were  always  given  to  crowded  houses. 
This  orchestra  also  gave  free  concerts  during  the  year  at  the  Montefiore 
Home,  Ellis  Island,  St.  Gabriel’s  Park  and  many  other  centers.  During  the 
summer  the  Paola  Zion  Singing  Society,  with  a membership  of  180,  met 
in  the  school  building  for  rehearsals.  There  is  also  a mandolin  club  of 
40  pieces. 

Dancing.  The  local  Association  conducted  three  dances  a week  through- 
out the  summer.  These  were  attended  by  an  average  of  1,800  people 
a week. 


Street  Cleaning  Committee.  The  local  Association  organized  a Street 
Cleaning  Committee  of  five,  which  is  co-operating  with  the  Street  Cleaning 
Department  to  keep  the  streets  of  fifteen  blocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
center  in  better  condition.  The  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner  has  heartily 
welcomed  the  co-operation  of  this  committee,  and  it  is  expected  that  its 
influence  for  cleaner  streets  in  that  section  will  be  marked. 

Information  Bureau.  An  information  bureau  has  been  founded  in 
connection  with  the  center  in  charge  of  ten  members  of  the  local  Association. 
The  work  of  the  bureau  is  to  furnish  information  to  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  to  how  to  secure  citizenship;  how  to  arrange  for  Civil  Service 
examinations,  etc. ; also  to  look  after  cases  of  relief  and  get  in  touch  with 
existing  institutions  for  that  purpose.  Another  aim  of  the  bureau  is  to 
secure  employment  for  those  out  of  work  in  the  neighborhood.  Files  are 
kept  with  reports  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  on  all  subjects  in 
which  the  people  will  be  interested. 

Activities  at  P.  S.  1 7. 

With  the  co-operation  of  a large  local  committee  the  Social  Center 
Bureau  established  a social  center  at  P.  S.  17  in  April,  1914.  The 
popular  demand  for  a meeting-place  in  this  neighborhood  has  made  the 
social  center  here  a 
remarkable  suc- 
cess. Clubs  of  the 
neighborhood  have 
been  housed  in  the 
building  during  the 
winter  and  summer. 

One  club  has  devel- 
oped into  a band  of 
twenty  pieces  and  is 
rapidly  growing.  This 
particular  group  of 
boys  has  realized  how 
valuable  they  can  be 
in  managing  the  social 
center.  Whereas  be- 
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fore  they  gave  trouble 
to  the  local  committee 
they  are  now  volunteer- 
ing their  services  in  all 
its  activities.  Last  sum- 
mer this  club  raised 
$300  to  pay  for  their 
instruments,  music  and 
equipment.  They  plan 
to  be  able  to  pay  half 
their  instructor  s salary 
for  the  coming  year.  A 
group  of  young  men  who 
have  gone  this  far  in 
maintaining  their  own 
band  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  support.  The 
People’s  Music  League  of  the  People’s  Institute  is  co-operating  with  the 
Social  Center  Bureau  in  maintaining  this  band. 

Motion  pictures  for  children  were  held  in  this  school  also  and  received  the 
hearty  co-operation  and  endorsement  of  the  principal.  The  pictures  were 
so  arranged  as  to  correlate  with  the  work  in  geography,  history  and  English 
given  in  the  day  school.  An  evening  motion-picture  show  has  also  been 
conducted  in  the  center,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  local  committee 
has  been  able  to  pay  for  all  the  expenses  of  this  entertainment  except 
janitorial  services  and  light. 

During  the  summer  the  local  committee,  with  the  assistance  of  one  paid 
worker  from  the  Board  of  Education,  has  conducted  two  public  dances  a 
week.  The  average  attendance  at  each  of  these  dances  has  been  750  people. 
The  highest  attendance  was  1 ,100.  These  dances  were  held  in  the  evening 
in  the  lighted  courtyard  and  were  continued  until  the  middle  of  October. 

Many  of  the  older  people  of  the  neighborhood  came  in  to  listen  to  the 

orchestra  and  enjoy  a social  evening.  Since  the  management  of  these  dances 
f was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  people,  supervision  was  not  a problem. 

Play  Streets. 

I I The  Social  Center  Bureau  has  been  co-operating  with  the  Department 

of  Police  in  closing  certain  streets  to  traffic  for  children  to  play  on.  At 

the  present  time  three  streets  are  operated  by  the  People’s  Institute  in  the 
Greenwich  section,  also  one  on  East  Fourth  Street,  between  First  Avenue 
and  Avenue  A,  and  one  on  West  Forty-seventh  Street,  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Avenues.  Supervisors  are  in  charge  of  these  streets.  Mothers  may 
send  their  children  to  these  streets  and  know  they  will  be  properly  taken  care 
of  and  can  play  in  safety.  The  Social  Center  Bureau  is  very  anxious  that 
this  experiment  shall  be  a success,  for  if  taken  up  and  extended  by  the  city 
it  will  be  a partial  answer  at  least  to  the  problem  presented  by  600,000 
children  with  no  place  to  play. 

I On  the  play  street  in  Forty-seventh  Street  there  has  been  a daily  attendance 
of  at  least  450  children.  This  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  West 
Side  particularly  needs  playgrounds.  The  local  association  of  the  Social 
Center  at  P.  S.  17  has  appointed  a committee  which  will  conduct  public 
meetings  this  winter,  at  which  the  neighborhood  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  express  itself  on  the  desirability  of  a park. 
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National  Hungarian  Dance — Pageant  of  Nations. 


Dancing. 

Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wertheim  a number  of  public 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city  were  opened  last  May  for  public  dances. 
In  all  112  such  dances  have  been  held.  The  dances  held  in  Public  Schools 
No.  101  and  No.  65,  Manhattan,  and  No.  4,  Bronx,  were  the  beginning 
of  social  centers  in  those  schools.  In  each  case  an  enthusiastic  local  com- 
mittee has  co-operated  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  these  schools  and  making 
it  a success.  About  6,000  people  a week  attended  these  dances. 

1 he  experiment  was  made  to  show  that  the  dances,  once  started,  could 
maintain  themselves,  if  the  city  provided  the  janitor  service  and  light.  On 
the  average  nine  dances  have  been  held  each  week  since  May,  and  of  these 
five  have  been  self-supporting,  except  for  general  supervision,  which  was 
supplied  by  the  People’s  Institute.  It  is  planned  to  carry  on  these  dances 
throughout  the  coming  year. 

Festival  and  Pageant  of  Nations. 

New  York,  with  its  immense  immigrant  population,  gave  its  first  great 
pageant  of  folk  art  last  June  when  the  People’s  Institute,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Social  Center  at  P.  S.  63,  organized  a week’s  festival  of  national 
music  and  dancing.  Each  evening  of  that  week  a different  natioal  group — 
Irish,  Slavic,  Jewish,  Bohemian,  Italian — gave  concerts  of  its  own  national 
music.  The  festivities  culminated  on  Saturday  in  the  Pageant  of  Nations,  in 
which  thirteen  nationalities  of  the  neighborhood  about  School  63  co-operated 
in  depicting  the  history  of  the  Coming  of  the  Nations  to  New  York.  Each 
group  presented  the  best  from  the  folk  art  of  its  home  land.  In  the  finale  of 
the  Pageant,  symbolizing  the  merging  of  all  nations  into  American  citizen- 
ship, 2,000  immigrants,  in  the  costumes  of  their  various  countries,  saluted 
the  Amercan  flag  and  sang  the  new  verse  of  “America,”  written  by  Percy 
Mackaye  especially  for  the  pageant. 
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During  the  preparation  for  the  Pageant  the  importance  of  the  public 
school  to  the  immigrant  was  clearly  revealed.  School  63  is  used  entirely 
by  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants.  Indeed,  at  the  concert  given 
by  the  Beethoven  Musical  Society  of  P.  S.  63  at  Ellis  Island,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  every  single  member  of  the  orchestra  had  passed  through  Ellis 
Island  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  concert.  There  are  large 
settlements  of  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Italians  and  Jews  around  the 
school.  These  people  were  brought  to  the  school  building  to  see  the  enter- 
tainments of  their  own  nationalities.  Their  national  societies  have  always 
had  the  problem  of  finding  a respectable  meeting-place  at  small  expense, 
and  in  the  public  school  they  have  found  such  a place.  Here  they  can 
hold  their  meetings  unmolested  and  at  very  much  less  expense  than  they 
previously  had  to  bear.  The  Festival  Week  brought  great  numbers  of 
adult  immigrants  to  the  school.  During  the  entire  week  at  least  2,500 
immigrants  took  part  in  the  activities  and  over  22,000  people  witnessed 
the  festivities. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  city  officials  that  a similar  festival 
be  planned  for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  of  1915,  thus  creating  for 
the  many  thousands  of  immigrants  in  New  York  a national  folk  art  holiday 
as  well  as  the  national  American  holiday. 

The  Festival  Week  closed  with  a Dance  of  All  Nations,  in  which  the 
various  nationalities  taking  part  in  the  pageant  mingled  together  in  their 
national  costumes,  dancing  American  dances. 

Clinton  S.  Childs. 
Lorne  W.  Barclay. 
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Parade  of  the  Pageant  of  Nations 


The  City  Where  Crime  Is  Play 

is  the  title  of  a report  issued  by  the  People’s  Institute  in  January,  1914, 
pointing  out  the  adverse  play  conditions  for  the  great  masses  of  the  city’s 
adults  and  children,  and  suggesting  the  remedies.  Juvenile  crime  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  adult  crime,  although  it  is  true  that  delinquency  among 
children  is  rather  a statutory  or  legal  fact  than  a spiritual  fact.  Child  crime 
begins  with  the  attempt  to  play  on  streets  in  violation  of  law,  and  in  forbidden 
places  under  the  conditions  of  trespassing.  But  this  report  shows  that  the 
crime  of  children,  which  begins  as  a purely  legal  fact,  becomes,  through 
normal  evolution  under  street  conditions,  a moral  evil  and  results  in  criminal 
types  and  criminal  gangs. 

But  a cure  lies  near  at  hand  for  most  of  this  juvenile  crime,  as  well  as 
for  the  dangers  lurking  in  commercialized  amusement,  for  saloon-organized 
politics,  for  the  disintegration  of  the  family  in  seeking  its  recreation.  It  is 
in  the  economic,  social  use  of  the  school  plant.  “The  City  Where  Crime  Is 
Play’’  presents  a program  for  such  use. 
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John  Collier. 


The  People’s  Music  League 
of  the  People’s  Institute 

WHEN  you  say  “New  York”  what  comes  first  to  mind? — towers, 
white  and  glistening;  canyon-like  streets,  broad  avenues,  wealth, 
vast  railway  terminals,  ocean  steamers,  miles  upon  miles  of  houses; 
or  is  your  first  thought  better  expressed  by  the  word  “People” — the  people 
who  work  in  the  great  gleaming  towers — the  people  that  hurry  through  the 
canyons  or  stroll  upon  the  avenues — the  people  who  throng  the  terminals — 
the  people  who  live  in  the  unending  miles  of  houses — the  five  million — the 
people  that  make  the  city? 

When  you  say  “Music”  what  is  the  first  picture  that  flashes  upon  the 
mind — the  symphony  orchestra,  the  Metropolitan,  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Mili- 
tary Band,  the  quartet,  the  piano,  the  violin,  the  latest  show  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker, the  organ  in  St.  Patrick’s,  or  that  vast  beautiful  thing  of  which  all  of 
these  are  the  expression  or  the  perversion,  the  wonder  that  precedes  the  birth 
of  ecstasy,  the  expression  of  race-consciousness,  the  one  understandable 
voice  that  speaks  for  the  nations,  the  universal  language? 

To  the  peoples  of  Europe  music  is  a vital  entity  which,  were  it  removed, 
would  leave  a void  behind.  I here  music  means  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
/arious  expressions.  It  is  more  than  “entertainment.” 

Is  it  worth  while  to  preserve  and  strengthen  that  heritage  of  music  which 
the  German,  the  Jew,  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  the  Lithuanian,  the  Hun- 
garian, the  Bohemian,  and  their  kindred  races  have  brought  to  our  shores; 
or  is  it  best  to  do  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  provide  the  immigrant  with  a 
job,  let  him  find  a place  to  sleep,  and  encourage  him  to  forget  the  past  glory 
of  his  race  in  the  saloon,  the  dance-hall  and  the  motion-picture  show? 

The  growing  activity  of  the  People’s  Music  League  has  been  one  answer 
to  this  question.  Between  November  and  May  of  the  season  just  passed 
73  concerts  of  classical  music  drawn  from  all  the  great  composers — Russian, 
German,  Italian,  French,  Polish,  etc. — have  been  given  in  the  auditoriums 
of  the  public  school  buildings  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  for  the  adult 
population  of  the  neighborhoods  surrounding  them.  We  have  chosen  16 
buildings  as  musical  centers  and  once  each  month  throughout  the  winter 
there  has  been  an  evening  of  music  in  each  building  free  for  all  those  who 
would  come  and  enjoy  it  with  us. 

At  these  concerts  there  appeared  1 69  soloists,  1 4 orchestras  and  8 trios. 
They  were  attended,  in  the  aggregate,  by  over  60,000  people  (it  may 
surprise  many  of  you  to  know  that  many  of  the  auditoriums  in  the  New 
York  school  buildings  seat  over  1,200  people). 

Does  that  mean  anything  to  you? 

Sixty  thousand  people  have  spent  at  least  one  evening  with  Beethoven, 
with  Grieg,  with  Tschaikowsky,  with  Chopin,  with  Puccini,  with  Verdi, 
with  Donizetti  and  all  the  other  great  magicians. 

Perhaps  the  letter  we  wrote  at  the  season’s  end  to  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  in  the  various  communities  and  a few  of  their  replies  best  tell 
our  story  for  us. 

Mr.  Simon  Hirsdansky,  June  14,  1914. 

Principal,  P.  S.  4,  Bronx, 

Fulton  Ave.  and  1 73rd  St. 

Dear  Mr.  Hirsdansky: — The  concert  season  of  the  People’s  Institute 
Music  League  is  now  over,  and  I am  writing  to  get  your  frank  opinion  as  to 
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the  results  of  these  con- 
certs in  your  school. 
Have  they  accomplished 
anything  at  all  other 
than  merely  affording 
amusement,  of  a high 
order,  perhaps,  for  the 
people  who  came?  Has 
there  been  any  other  ap- 
preciable effect  that  you 
have  noticed?  Have  you 
overheard  any  of  the  re- 
marks that  the  audience 
has  made  at  any  time  concerning  the  music  and,  in  fact,  what  is  your  candid 
opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  concerts? 

We  make  it  a practice  each  year  to  review  our  work  in  the  results  of 
what  it  has  accomplished.  We  invite  criticism,  for  only  by  criticism  can 
we  advance.  We  wish  to  know  our  weaknesses  in  order  that  we  may 

correct  them.  We  also  wish  to  know  our  strengths,  if  such  exist.  As  you 
know,  one  of  our  chief  motives  is  to  make  music  a pervasive  force  in  the 
community.  Do  you  think  we  are  supplying  the  kind  of  music  which 
appeals  to  your  people? 

We  are  not  fishing  for  compliments.  What  we  want  to  know  frankly 
is  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  concerts  in  your  school. 

Yours  sincerely,  Lester  F.  ScOTT,  Secretary). 


A People’s  Institute  Concert  in  a Public  School  Auditorium 
by  a People’s  Music  League  Orchestra 
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Mr.  Lester  F.  Scott, 

The  People’s  Institute, 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Scott: — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  June  14th  I wish  to  be 
just  as  frank  as  you  have  requested.  All  the  concerts  have  been  enjoyed 
and  well  attended.  The  last  one  held  here  was  the  on  which  best  met 

the  needs  and  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  our  people.  Mme.  sang 

some  Russian  songs  in  her  own  splendid  way.  The  response  was  immediate 
and  inspiring.  The  tired  faces  of  the  men  and  women  relaxed  into  smiles 
of  real  enjoyment.  I would  suggest  that  next  year  more  ol  this  type  music 
be  given  here,  together  with  instrumental  selections  from  the  classics,  such 

as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  gave.  Their  selections  were  enjoyed  and  appre- 

ciated. 

I feel  these  concerts  have  done  much  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  parents 
in  the  school.  They  clearly  show  that  they  feel  the  school  is  theirs  as 
well  as  the  children’s. 

Again,  they  have  served  a strong  social  purpose,  as  I know  that  parents 
invited  their  friends  from  a distance  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  concert. 

May  I again  say  that  the  appeal  of  Mme. was  unmistakable  and 

that  this  is  the  kind  of  music  that  we  need. 

Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation,  I am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  SlMON  HlRSDANSKY,  Principal. 

^ r c P.  S.  7,  Man.,  May  21,  1914. 

Mr.  Lester  F.  Scott, 

Secretary,  People  s Institute, 

50  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Scott: — The  last  concert  of  the  season  was  a great  suc- 
cess. The  music  was  beautiful,  the  audience  large  and  enthusiastic. 

In  closing  the  work  for  the  season,  I want  to  thank  you,  the  musicians, 
and  the  People’s  Institute  for  the  generosity  which  has  made  these  concerts 
possible.  As  I told  you  when  we  first  met,  the  problem  of  a Parents  Asso- 
ciation was  one  I had  been  unable  to  solve.  The  solution  has  come  through 


Band  Organized  by  the  People  s Music  League 


your  help. 

The  parents  have  responded  cordially  to  our  plans  and  are  getting 
acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  each  other,  and  have  expressed  a desire 
to  work  for  the  interest  of  the  children  under  our  guidance. 

The  difference  in  spirit  of  the  audience  last  night  from  the  one  of  a year 
ago  was  very  noticeable.  4 he  doubt  and  suspicion  of  ignorance  has  given 

way  to  confidence  and  friendliness. 

If  I can  do  anything  at  any  time 
to  help  you  in  this  good  work  count 
me  in.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Marietta  J.  Tibbits, 
Principal. 

And  here  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
school  paper  published  by  the  stu- 
dents of  P.  S.  45,  Bronx: 


“Concerts  at  the  School.” 
“When  our  school  was  in  process 
of  organization  there  existed  two 
communities.  One  was  the  school 
itself  and  the  other  the  surrounding 
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neighborhood.  The  feeling  which  the  presence  of  the  school  and  its 
teachers  evoked  from  the  neighborhood  was  akin  to  antagonism. 

“Through  co-operation  with  the  People’s  Institute  a number  of  concerts 
were  arranged,  every  one  of  which  has  proved  a great  success.  After  the 
first  concert  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  not  to  be  outdone,  arranged 
for  a musicale  to  be  held  in  the  school.  All  the  talent  was  furnished  by  the 
people  in  the  vicinity.  This  incident  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  school 
and  the  neighborhood  were  coming  together. 

“The  character  of  the  music  was  essentially  classical,  and  the  reception 
accorded  the  artists  caused  them  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
made  a mistake  in  keeping  the  standard  high. 

“Selections  from  Chopin,  Wagner,  Mascagni,  Liszt,  Beethoven  and  Verdi 
were  all  received  with  wild  applause,  and  the  wrapt  attention  with  which 
the  audience  listened  to  the  numbers  was  a compliment,  not  only  to  the 
artists  but  also  to  the  intelligence  of  the  listeners  themselves.  At  these  con- 
certs the  beautiful  auditorium  of  the  school  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  on  several  occasions  it  was  necessary  to  turn  people  away. 

“The  success  of  the  concerts  was  complete  and  the  idea  of  being  invited 
to  a school  in  order  to  hear  the  best  music  was  so  novel  that  the  people  became 
interested  and  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  inside  workings  of  the  school 
system. 

“By  this  means  the  barrier  between  the  school  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  broken  down  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  visible  only  in  exceptional  cases.” 

All  local  arrangements  for  these  concerts  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Par- 
ents’ Associations,  Neighborhood  Associations,  Social  Centers  Associations, 
Alumnae  Associations,  or  other  neighborhood  groups.  T hrough  the  strength- 
ening of  these  various  groups  through  their  activities  in  connection  with  the 
concerts  we  have  helped  to  build  up  in  all  of  these  school  buildings  the  social 
center  movement,  which  looks  towards  the  use  of  all  of  the  school  build- 
ings in  New  York  City,  situated  as  they  are  in  heart  of  congested  neighbor- 
hoods, for  community  gathering-places. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  on  these  concerts  without 
stimulating  the  desire  for  creation  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners.  The  definite 
result  of  this  has  been  the  formation  of  the  Cloakmakers’  Symphony  Or- 
chestra (all  of  the  members  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Cloak- 
makers’  Union  but  which  has  now  far  outgrown  this  unnatural  limit),  the 
Bronx  Orchestra,  with  headquarters  in  the  Bronx  Evening  High  School  for 
Women,  both  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Lefkowitch 
of  the  Beethoven  Symphony  Society,  and  the  Harmony  Band  with  its 
home  in  Public  School  1 7 on  48th  St.,  near  8th  Ave. ; beside  the  stimulus 
imparted  to  many  school  orchestras  already  formed  or  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. 

Our  concerts  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  young  artists  who  were 
recommended  by  musicians  of  unquestioned  standing,  and  who  previous  to 
their  appearance  were  heard  by  our  Program  Committee,  to  appear  repeat- 
edly before  audiences  numbering  over  one  thousand. 

In  answer  to  a demand  for  the  kind  of  band  concerts  one  hears  in  the 
parks  of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Italian  cities,  the  League  brought 
to  New  York  the  famous  Ellery  Band  whose  repertoire  is  essentially  classic 
including  Puccini,  Liszt,  Tschaikowsky.  These  concerts  were  given  in  the 
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splendid  auditoriums  of  the  high  school  buildings.  There  were  forty-six 
of  them,  and  their  series  ended  with  a week  in  Carnegie  Hall.  A small 
admission  fee  was  charged. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  a purpose  without  suggesting  a limit.  This 
we  refuse  to  do.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  accomplishment,  but  these  things 
we  have  done. 

CJ  We  have  stimulated  musical  knowledge  and  appreciation  in  over  60,000 
people. 

tfl  We  have  afforded  young  and  talented  artists  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  our  audiences. 

tfl  We  have  opened  the  auditoriums  in  the  school  buildings  and  brought  the 
adults  of  the  community  to  the  schools. 

•J  We  have  organized  and  maintained  two  orchestras  and  one  band  beside 
assisting  materially  many  young  and  enthusiastic  neighborhood  musical 
organizations. 

•1  We  are  creating  a great  audience  for  future  popular  opera  and  symphony 
concerts. 

tj  We  have  proved  that  ragtime  is  not  the  measure  of  musical  appreciation 
in  New  York  City. 

C|  And  we  are  contributing  in  an  increasing  measure  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness  in  this  great  city  in  which  we  live. 

For  the  People’s  Music  League  of  the  People’s  Institute, 

(Signed)  Lester  F.  Scott,  Secretary . 
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Chelsea  - Greenwich 
Activities 


|h  content  to  look  upon  the  south-western  sec- 
X tion  of  lower  New  York,  known  pic- 
turesquely as  Greenwich  Village,  as  a whimsical 
remnant  of  old-time  New  York.  Well-known 
writers  more  than  once  have  flavored  their  stories  \ 
with  the  quaint  atmosphere  of  Greenwich  Village; 
artists  have  painted  its  crooked,  many-angled 
streets,  its  gabled  roofs  and  prim  Colonial,  ivy- 
covered  fronts.  For  many  years  it  was  the  abode 
of  fashionable  folk.  Thus  Greenwich  Village,  ‘ 
nestling  quiet,  low  and  pleasantly  unhurrying  be- 
tween the  huge  business  sky-scrapers  to  the  south 
and  the  towering  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  to  the 
north,  acquired  a distinctive  charm — an  atmo- 
sphere. 

But  there  has  come  a change.  Influenced  by 
the  urge  which  impelled  business  and  homes  north-  I 
ward  for  the  last  ten  years,  Greenwich  Village  is  slowly  but  surely  being 
deserted  by  the  old  Colonial  families — and  by  the  better  class  commercial  j 
factors  as  well.  Around  Washington  Square  the  Village  still  retains 
an  atmosphere  of  exclusiveness.  Further  down  a quasi-Bohemian  element 
has  crept  in.  But  the  greater  areas,  starting  from  the  south,  are  being  slowly 
converted  to  slum  districts.  The  change  has  come  about  so  slowly  that  it 
has  been  insidious.  And  with  a start  old  lovers  of  Greenwich  Village 
awakened  to  its  transformation. 

Greenwich  Village,  though  it  still  retains  its  “quaint  atmosphere”  has 
taken  on  a new  aspect — which  is  a problem  as  well.  For  when  five  thou- 
sand ill-nourished,  under-clothed  humans  camp  where  only  a hundred  ex- 
clusives perhaps  too  well  fed  and  clothed  previously  made  their  abode — 
there  are  things  to  reckon  with. 

The  Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities  of  the  People’s  Institute  has  under-  ^ 
taken  to  do  the  reckoning. 

The  initial  stroke  of  this  new  department  took  on  the  guise  of  a town- 
booming  campaign.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities 
to  reinstate  Greenwich  Village  as  a high-class  residential  district  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  living  conditions  in  the  congested  quarters.  A survey 
and  investigation  of  the  public  school,  park,  playground,  recreation,  free 
bath,  transportation,  pavement,  lighting  and  market  facilities,  as  well  as 
a survey  as  to  number  and  nativity  of  the  population  was  made  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Greenwich  Village  Improvement  Society. 

The  investigation  brought  out  the  following  facts,  which  were  elaborated 
into  an  illustrated  report,  with  recommendations,  separate  copies  of  which 
were  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment: 

The  total  playground  area  from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Canal  and  from 


long  time  modern  New  York  has  been 
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Fifth  Avenue  and  West  Broadway  to  the  North  River  would  not  furnish 
standing  room  for  the  children  living  within  that  area.  1 here  are  only 
16,000  feet  for  24,000  children. 

Many  of  the  streets  in  Greenwich  Village  are  insufficiently  lighted. 

The  pavements  need  repair  badly. 

The  public  comfort  stations  are  inadequate. 

Recommendations  were  made  in  regard  to  municipal  markets. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  investigation  of  the  Villages  short- 
comings was  carried  on  an  investigation  to  bring  to  light  the  many  virtues 
of  Greenwich  Village  as  a residential  section  at  moderate  rents.  1 hese 
findings  were  incorporated  in  a prettily  bound,  attractively  gotten  up  and 
quaintly  illustrated  pamphlet.  1 he  cover  of  the  booklet  bears  a picture  of 
an  old  Colonial,  ivy-covered  house  front,  with  its  white  door  and  shining 
knocker,  and  these  words,  “How  would  you  like  to  open  a door  like  this — 
Ten  Minutes  after  You  ‘Punch  the  Clock.’  ” Between  the  covers  are 

three  chapters — the  first  setting  forth  the  picturesque, 
artistic  and  home  virtues  of  the  Village;  the  second 
is  on  rents,  and  the  third  on  accessibility  and 
transportation  facilities.  Twenty  thousand  copies 
of  this  booklet  were  distributed  to  the  employees 
working  within  walking  distance  of  the  Village. 
Ever  since  scores  have  come  to  us  for  information 
and  more  than  one  family  has  found  itself  happily 
ensconsed  in  the  Village,  thanks  to  this  little  book. 
* * ¥ 

The  City  Beautiful  Movement  was  started  in 
April  and  was  continued  through  June.  In  April 
the  Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities  opened  a store 
on  Sullivan  Street  to  sell  window  boxes  at  a little 
less  than  cost.  The  boxes,  painted  green  and  filled 
with  rich  earth  and  a garden  of  red  geraniums, 
were  sold  at  65  cents  to  the  school  children  who 
called  for  them,  70  cents  delivered  to  school  chil- 
dren, and  80  cents  to  other  people.  Soon  many 
windows  in  Greenwich  Village  glowed  with  red 
geraniums. 

¥ * * 

^Children  must  play  and  children,  if  they  live 
in  the  city,  must  play  in  the  streets.  Since  streets 
are  the  only  places  to  play  as  well  as  the  only  places 
to  go  up  and  down — either  the  children  are  hurt  by 
the  things  which  go,  too  swiftly,  up  and  down,  or 
they  get  into  something  which  seems — because 
vision  and  knowledge  of  play  grow  distorted  if  the 
walls  which  surround  them  are  too  high — like  dreadful  and  malicious 
mischief,  and  they  are  marched  off  to  the  Children’s  Court.  And  after 
that  the  children  themselves  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  play, 
and  the  consequences  are,  sometimes,  disastrous. 

The  above  is  the  gist  of  the  condition  in  New  York  which  John  Collier 
has  elaborated  upon  in  a report,  based  upon  investigation,  called  “The 
City  Where  Crime  is  Play,”  published  last  winter  by  the  People’s  In- 

* Louise  Townsend  Nichols,  in  New  York  Evening  Post 
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King  Street,  4 P.  M. 


stitute.  Police  Commissioner  Woods’  announcement  in  August  that  he 
would  close  certain  streets  to  traffic  from  three  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  and 
station  policemen  at  each  end  of  the  closed  street,  provided  some  existing 
organizations  held  themselves  responsible  for  the  play  supervision,  was  a 
direct  sequence  of  this  report. 

1 he  Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities,  who  all  this  time  have  been  making 
a fight  for  more  playgrounds  for  the  children  of  Greenwich  Village, 
eagerly  took  up  the  suggestion.  By  the  end  of  August,  King  Street  between 
Varick  and  McDougal,  Grove  Street,  between  Bedford  and  Hudson,  and 
Sheridan  Square  were  established  street  playgrounds. 

As  the  weeks  went  by  this  work  assumed  larger  proportions  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities — proportions  beyond  that  of 
merely  superintending  the  play  on  the  three  streets.  A committee  was 
formed  to  study  intensively  the  various  methods  of  street  play  administration, 
to  carry  on  experiment  stations  in  street  play;  to  act  as  a sort  of  information 
and  distributing  bureau  regarding  its  findings  on  all  matters  concerning 
street  play. 

While  the  movement  is  still  young,  it  has  been  found  most  satisfactory 
to  employ  paid  supervision — a man  and  a womai  for  each  street. 

In  our  mind’s  eye  we  have  a picture — New  York  made  a fit  place  for 
children  to  grow  in.  We  see  every  tenth  street  or  so  freed — from  the 
child’s  point  of  view — of  the  monstrous  things  that  too  swiftly  go  up 
and  down  so  that  the  city’s  children,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  whom  have 
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no  place  to  play  but  the  street,  may  pursue  that  function  which  is  the 
legitimate  way  of  life  to  the  child — Play.  The  number  of  streets  we  can 
close  to  traffic,  however,  depends  upon  the  number  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women  who  can  lend  their  aid  financially  to  this  work.  As  the 
movement  progresses,  and  the  children  acquire  a feeling  of  identity  with 
the  new  aspect  of  play,  a natural  selection  of  play  leadership  from  among 
themselves  will  undoubtedly  be  evolved — and  then  perhaps  with  the  aid 
of  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood,  paid  supervision  will  become  unneces- 
sary; or  even  if  one  supervisor  per  street  is  found  advisable,  he  can  be 
selected  from  among  the  neighbors  themselves. 

¥ * ¥ 

The  latest  work  undertaken  by  the  Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities  of  the 
People’s  Institute  has  had  its  birth  but  a few  weeks  ago  and  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  is  planned  to  carry  on  an  intensive  and  minute  investigation 
of  the  advantages  of  the  lower  West  Side,  as  a commercial  district.  Loca- 
tions of  lofts,  factories  and  office  buildings  will  be  inspected  and  listed 
The  transportation  will  be  studied  carefully  from  a new  angle.  The  find- 
ings of  this  investigation  will  be  published  in  a brochure  and  circulated 
among  the  business  houses  of  New  York.  The  aim  of  the  brochure  will 
be  to  encourage  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  locate  their  businesses 
in  the  commercial  section  of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich.  No  pains  will  be 
spared  and  every  effort  will  be  bent  to  make  this  book  an  authority  as  to 
the  commercial  and  economic  qualifications  of  the  Greenwich  and  Chelsea 
sections. 

Wallace  Benedict, 
Margaret  J.  Lane. 


A Closed  Playground  Street 
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Financial  Report 


PEOPLE’S  INSTITUTE. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements — October  1,  1913 
to  September  30,  1914. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  New  York  Trust  Co 


Residue  of  sale  of  building $527.29 

Balance  on  October  1,  1913: 

People's  .Music  League 71.40 

General  account  549.08 


GENERAL  FUND. 
General  Coil I riblit-ions. 


Former  Contributors  $11,251.10 

New  Contributors  3,884.00 


Special  C o lit ribations . 


People’s  Church  $559.16 

People’s  Forum  50.00 

Social  Center  Publications 370.65 

Juvenile  Delinquency  250.00 

Social  Center  Bureau  171.75 


SPEC1  \L  FUNDS. 

People’s  Music  League  $5,367.00 

Social  Center  Committee  4,969.19 

Social  Center  Committee — Dance  Fund  404.38 

Social  Center  Committee — P.  S.  No.  17 17.00 

Harmony  Band  Fund — P.  S.  No.  17 258.04 

Pageant  Fund  1,751.45 

Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities  7,131.74 

National  Board  of  Censorship  2,913.61 

New  Lighting  System — Cooper  LTnion — Clarkson  Cowl...  813.00 
Decorations — Cooper  Union — J.  Wanamaker 


Sale  of  Partitions 
Loans  


Disbursements  

Balance  in  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank 

PEOPLE’S  INSTITUTE. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements — October  I,  1913. 
to  September  30,  1914. 

DISBURSEM  ENTS. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Ge nera  l A dmi n ist ratio  n . 

Salaries  $21,289.61 

Stenography  2,609.27 

Postage  466.47 

Printing  and  Stationery  968.63 

Rent  .' 2,260.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 727.68 

Supplies  and  Incidentals 1,206.37 

$29,528.03 

Less  reimbursements  from  Special  Funds. . . 14,131.62 

$15,396.41 

Amount  carried  forward  $15,396.41 


$1,147.77 


15,135.70 


1,401.56 


23,625.4 1 
50.  Ou 
1,500.00 


$42,860.44 

40,782.36 


$2,078.08 
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Amount  brought  forward  $15,396.41 

People's  Church  1,637.34 

People’s  Forum  904.55 

Recreation  Fund  500.89 

Lecture  Bureau  52.53 

Social  Center  Publications  359.96 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Investigation  647.05 

Social  Center  Bureau  5.04 

Dr.  Hegeman — Custom  Broker's  Charges 19.50 


SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

People’s  Music  League  $4,438.40 

Social  Center  Committee  5,049.21 

Social  Center  Committee — Dance  Fund  371.88 

Social  Center  Committee — P.  S.  No.  17  Local  Ass'n....  17.00 

Harmony  Band  Fund — P.  S.  No.  17 209.15 

Pageant  Fund  1,912.49 

Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities  5,856.87 

National  Board  of  Censorship  2,591.09 

New  Lighting  System — Cooper  Union — Clarkson  Cowl.  . 813.00 

Decorations — Cooper  LTnion — John  Wanamaker 


Total  

PEOPLE’S  INSTITUTE. 

Statement  of  Balances — Year  Ending  September  30,  1914 

Deficit 


General  Fund 

People’s  Music  League  

Social  Center  Committee $80.02 

Social  Center  Committee — Dance  Fund  

Harmony  Band  Fund — P.  S.  No.  17 

Pageant  Fund  161.04 

Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities  

National  Board  of  Censorship  112.35 


$353.41 

Balance  $2,078.08 

.$2,431.49 


PEOPLE’S  INSTITUTE. 

Contributors — October  1,  1913,  to  September  30,  1914. 


Clarkson  Cowl. 

Chelsea-Greenwich  Activities  .$4,666.67 

New  Lighting  System — Cooper  LTiion 813.00 


John  W.  Frothingham. 

People’s  Music  League  $4,000.00 

Pageant  10.00 


Sam  A.  Lewisohn. 

Social  Center  Committee  $1,000.00 

Pageant  1,000.00 

Social  Center  Publications  350.00 

People's  Music  League  225.00 

Dance  Fund  121.00 


$19,523.27 


21,259.09 


$40,782.36 


Credit 

$75.23 

1,000.00 

32.50 

48.89 

1,274.87 


$2,431.49 


$2,431.49 


$5,479.67 


4,010.00 


2,696.00 


Amount  carried  forward 
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$12,185.67 


Amount  brought  forward  

Andrew  Carnegie. 

General  Fund  

V.  Everit  Macy. 

General  Fund 

Social  Center  Committee  .... 

Central  Mercantile  Association. 

Chelsea-Green wich  Activities 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Emmett  Holt. 
Social  Center  Committee  .... 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Fund  . 

Social  Center  Bureau 

General  Fund  

John  D.  Rockefeller. 

General  Fund 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Social  Center  Committee  . . . 
Mrs.  Willard  D.  Straight. 

General  Fund 

Lincoln  Cromwell. 

General  Fund 

Henry  deForest  Baldwin. 

General  Fund 

Adolph  Lewisohn. 

General  Fund  

Pageant  

John  G.  Agar. 

General  Fund  

George  T.  Brokaw. 

General  Fund 

New  York  Foundation. 

People's  Music  League 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Hoe. 

Social  Center  Committee  .... 
Miss  Edith  D.  Borg. 

General  Fund  

Pageant  

Jacob  Wertheim. 

Dance  Fund  

Miss  Elizabeth  Frothingham. 

People’s  Music  League  

R.  Fulton  Cutting. 

General  Fund  

Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

General  Fund 

J.  P.  Warbasse. 

Special  Contribution  

General  Fund 

Edward  S.  Harkness. 

General  Fund 

Felix  M.  Warburg. 

General  Fund  


$12,185.67 

2.500.00 

$1,000.00 

1,418.19 

2,418.19 

2,000.00 

$850.00 

250.00 

65.00 

10.00 

1.175.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

600.00 

600.00 

$500.00 

25.00 

525.00 

500.00 

500.00 

300.00 

300.00 

$250.00 

20.00 

270.00 

252.58 

250.00 
250.00 

250.00 

$100.00 

100.00 

200.00 

175.00 

150.00 


GENERAL  FUND. 


Charles  H.  Ingersoll $105.00 

Frank  L.  Babbott  100.00 

Miss  Elise  H.  Borg  100.00 

Richard  M.  Colgate  100.00 

Charles  R.  Crane  100.00 


Amount  carried  forward 
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$505.00  $28,401.44 


Amount  brought  forward  . 

Cleveland  H.  Dodge  

Frank  H.  Dodd  

Mrs.  Edward  Foote  Dwight 

Otto  M.  Eidlitz  

Lee  Ashley  Grace  

Anonymous  

W.  R.  Grace  & Co 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness. 

Robert  H.  Ingersoll  

George  Innes,  Jr 

Charles  J.  Liebmann  

Edward  D.  Page  

Ralph  Pulitzer  

Mortimer  L.  SchifF  

Fred  M.  Stein  

Paul  M.  Warburg  

Anonymous  


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
People’s  Music  League. 

Miss  Christine  Virginia  Baker  

Mrs.  John  R.  MacArthur  


Social  Center  Committee. 

Miss  Josephine  Paddock  

Lincoln  Paddock  


People's  Music  League. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Cromwell  

Mrs.  Samuel  Sachs  

Mrs.  Leopold  Stern 

Social  Center  Committee. 

Mrs.  Edward  K.  Dunham  

Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee  

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Paddock 

Miss  Ethel  Paddock 


$505.00  $28,401.44 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
101  00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

2,205.00 


$100.00 

100.00 

200.00 


$100.00 

100.00 

200.00 


$75.00 

75.00 

150.00 

50.00 

50.00 


$50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

200.00 


GENERAL  FUND. 


J.  M.  Gibbons $00.00 

00.00 

Edward  D.  Adams  50.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Bensel 50.00 

Edwin  M.  Bulkley  50.00 

Cheney  Bros 50.00 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  50.00 

H.  C.  Fahnestock  50.00 

Howard  Mansfield  50.00 

William  Church  Osborn  50.00 

Paul  J.  Sachs  50.00 

Mrs.  F.  Schroeder  50.00 

Isaac  N.  Seligman  50.00 

Francis  I,.  Slade  50.00 

Henry  R.  Towne  50.00 

Carola  (and  her  Brothers)  50.00 

700.00 

Samuel  P.  Avery  25.00 

Mrs.  Jessie  Baldwin  25.00 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  25.00 


Amount  carried  forward 


$75.00  $32,166.44 


$32,166.44 


Amount  brought  forward  $75.00 

James  M.  Beck  25.00 

Blair  and  Co 25.00 

Sam  J.  Bloomingdale  25.00 

George  Blumenthal  25.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bond-Foote  25.00 

Sidney  C.  Borg  25.00 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Bulkley  25.00 

C.  A.  Coffin  25.00 

William  Colgate 25.00 

F.  Courtney  . 25.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Dodge  25.00 

R.  D.  Douglas  25.00 

Carroll  Dunham  25.00 

Joseph  Eastman  25.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Geer  25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Harkness  25.00 

Mrs.  Sara  Hermann  25.00 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Juilliard 25.00 

William  Kingsley  25.00 

Gilbert  D.  Lamb  25.00 

Miss  Irene  Lewisohn  25.00 

William  Lustgarten  25.00 

George  McAneny  25.00 

Louis  Marshall  25.00 

William  Fellows  Morgan  25.00 

Oelriehs  & Co 25.00 

R.  M.  Olyphant  25.00 

Henry  S.  Oppenheimer  25.00 

Mrs.  John  E.  Parsons  25.00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Perkins  25.00 

N.  T.  Pulsifer  25.00 

Sol  G.  Rosenbaum  25.00 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Satterlee  25.00 

James  Speyer  25.00 

Oscar  Straus  25.00 

Mrs.  Barend  Van  Gerbig  25.00 

Augustus  Watson  25.00 

J.  E.  Way  land  25.00 

William  G.  Willeox  25.00 

Mrs.  Woerishoeffer  25.00 

1.075.00 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Social  Center  Bureau. 

George  W.  Alger $25.00 

Walter  E.  Frew  25.00 

50.00 

People’s  Music  League. 

Mrs.  Henry  Goldman  $25.00 

Arthur  Sachs  25.00 

Harry  Sachs  25.00 

75.00 

GENERAL  FUND. 

James  Douglas  $20.00 

Miss  Lydia  F.  Emmett  20.00 

Anonymous  20.00 

Frederick  Strauss  20.00 

80.00 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Wolff $15.00 

15.00 


Amount  carried  forward 


$33,461.44 


$33,461.44 


Amount  brought  forward  

SPECIAL  contributions. 

People’s  Music  League. 

Miss  May  W.  White  $15.00 

Pageant. 

Lord  & Taylor 15.00 

30.00 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Albert  deSilrer  $12.50 

Mrs.  Albert  deSilrer  12.50 

25.00 

John  Achelis  $10.00 

Abraham  & Straus  10.00 

J.  H.  Allen  10.00 

F.  J.  Arend  10.00 

Leo  Arnstein  . - 10.00 

Jules  S.  Bach  10.00 

Dr.  I..  Bolton  Bangs  10.00 

Ashbel  H.  Barney  10.00 

Mrs.  Julius  Beer  10.00 

Lucius  H.  Beers  10.00 

M.  W.  Benjamin  10.00 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bog'ue  10.00 

M.  I.  Borg  10.00 

Hugo  Blumenthal  10.00 

R.  R.  Bowker  10.00 

William  Adams  Brown  10.00 

Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Brunner  10.00 

Henry  I,.  Caiman  10.00 

Carter  Macy  & Co 10.00 

Joseph  H.  Choate  10.00 

Church  of  the  Messiah  10.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  I,.  Creutzborg  10.00 

Alfred  A.  Cook  10.00 

J.  Harry  Connell  10.00 

Mrs.  John  J.  Corning  10.00 

W.  T.  Crocker  10.00 

Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  10.00 

Miles  M.  Dawson  10.00 

E.  J.  deCoppet  10.00 

Henry  deCoppet  10.00 

Lockwood  deForest  10.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Douglas  10.00 

Cornelius  duBois  10.00 

Henry  ,T.  Eckstein  10.00 

John  Frankenheimer  10.00 

H.  II.  Fries  10-00 

Edwin  Goldsmith  10.00 

Jacob  Goldsmith  10.00 

Paul  Gottheil  10.00 

Miss  Eliza  R.  Greenwood  10.00 

A.  C.  Gurnee  10.00 

Anson  W.  Hard  10.00 

T.  E.  Hardenburgh  10.00 

Paul  M.  Herzog  10.00 

Selmar  Hess  10.00 

Walter  Hinchman  10.00 

George  lies  10.00 

Samuel  Isham  10.00 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  .Tames  

Rudolph  Keppler  10.00 

Jonas  Koch  10.00 


Amount  carried  forward 
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$510.00  $33,516.44 


Amount  brought  forward 

Mrs.  Samuel  Keyser  .... 
Emil  W.  Kohn  . . 

G.  Langmann  innn 

Walter  Liebman  10  00 

Mrs.  August  Lewis  

I >0 well  Lincoln  in  on 

Mrs.  George  deForest  Lord  . . 
Arthur  Lorsch  

Henry  Lorseh  1000 

Chas.  W.  McAlpin  in  on 

Alfred  E.  Marling 

Mrs.  Bernard  Mayer  

Mrs.  Ferris  ,T.  Meigs 
Eugene  Mevers,  Jr 

Walter  E.  Meyer  10  00 

William  Meyer  & Co j0  00 

M.  L.  Morgenthau  moo 

Charles  Morningstar  & Co.  . . 

Charles  Tiller in’on 

Miss  Caroline  I,.  Morgan 

E.  A.  Morrison  10  00 

Acosta  Nichols  10  00 

W.  H.  Nichols  J000 

George  Not  man  in  no 

Charles  W.  Ogden  . . 
Samuel  H.  Ordway 

Mrs.  William  C.  Osborn  ... 

W.  R.  Peters  in  no 

Mrs.  Wilson  Peterson  . . . 

Franklin  Pierce  .... 

Anonymous  10  00 

Albert  Plant 10  00 

Abram  S.  Post  innn 

Miss  Grace  H.  Potter  

C.  F.  Quincy  

Edward  Robinson  

Francis  Rogers  

Mrs.  John  G.  Rogers 

Arthur  Sachs  

Horace  A.  Saks  

Miss  Helen  G.  Sable r 

William  Jay  Schieffelin  

A.  W.  Scholle  

R.  P.  F.  Schwarzenbaeh  

George  M.  Seligman  

Lawrence  E.  Sexton  

C.  S.  S 

William  Shillaber  

Mrs.  II.  W.  Sibley  

M rs.  S.  Stein  

Leopold  Stern  

W.  R.  Stewart  

Harold  P.  Stokes  

Miss  Ellen  J.  Stone  

Albert  Straus  

Lionel  Sutro  

Seymour  Thomas  

Jonathan  Thorne,  Jr 

A.  F.  Troescher 

A.  Tuckerman  

Judge  II.  G.  Ward  

William  Ives  Washburn  

10  00 

Miss  G.  Whiting  

Charles  F.  Wiebusch  

Amount  carried  forward  

$1,150.00 
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$33, ,5 16.44* 


$33,516.44 


Amount  brought  forward 

Alfred  Wilkinson  

Mrs.  Isidor  Wormser  . . . 


$1,150.00  $33,516.44 

10.00 

10.00 

1,170.00 

Social  Center  Publications 
H.  O.  Berg  $10.00 

10.00 

special  contributions. 

People's  Music  League 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Dreyfuss  

Mrs.  William  Emerson  

Hudson  Park  Social  Center  

Mrs.  D.  M.  Hyman  

B.  Sachs,  M.D 

Pageant  Fund. 

$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

30.00 

GENERAL  FUND. 


Miss  Helen  E.  McDowell  $7.00 

• 7.00 

Lyman  Abbott  $5.10 

W.  M.  Aikman  5.00 

H.  C.  Andreasen  5.00 

Robert  Barbour  5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Beller 5.00 

Henry  Bodenheimer  5.00 

Hjalman  Boysen  5.00 

George  T.  Canfield  5.00 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanler  5.00 

Mrs.  John  J.  Chapman  5.00 

Grenville  Clark  5.00 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Clarkson  5.00 

V.  C.  Daggett  5.00 

W.  D.  Despard  5.00 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Ditson  5.00 

I. .  F.  Dommerieh  & Co 5.00 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Dudley  5.00 

Melville  Egleston  5.00 

Mrs.  Emanuel  Einstein  5.00 

G.  F.  Eisenmann  5.00 

1M  rs.  Walter  Emmerich  5.00 

R.  Erbsloh  5.00 

I Mansfield  Ferry  5.00 

A.  Goodman  & Son 5.00 

E.  R.  L.  Gould  5.00 

Henry  Gruber  5.00 

E Miss  Eleanor  Hague  5.00 

. Augustus  N.  Hand  5.00 

Julius  Harder  5.00 

Mrs.  James  M.  Hills  5.00 

Mrs.  Halstead  P.  Hodson  5.00 

George  H.  Hunter  5.00 

William  P.  Hunter,  Jr 5.00 

' J.  T.  I jams  5.00 

[Frederick  W.  Kelsev  5.00 

H.  H.  Knox  5.00 

i Mrs.  William  M.  Leslie  5.00 


Ginn  & Co 

Miss  G.  R.  Henry 
J.  Speyer  


$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


Amount  carried  forward 
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$185.10  $34,783.44 


Amount  brought  forward  $185.10 

F.  C.  Leubuscher  5.00 

Mrs.  Adolf  Liebmann  5.00 

Ii.  H.  Loines  5.00 

Graham  Lusk  5.00 

Dr.  Walter  Mendelson  5.00 

Mrs.  Alfred  Opdyke  5.00 

W.  E.  Peek  & Co 5.00 

Frank  Pentlarge  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  H.  Phillips  5.00 

Joseph  M.  Price  5.00 

George  C.  Riggs  5.00 

Jacob  Rossbaeh  5.00 

Clara  Rossin  5.00 

Henry  N.  Sackett  5.00 

Dr.  Reginald  Sayre  5.00 

Miss  Laura  Schnabel  5.00 

E.  J.  Shriver  5.00 

Franklin  Simon  5.00 

Adelbert  J.  Smith  5.10 

Nelson  S.  Spencer  5.00 

Louis  Stoiler  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Taber  5.00 

Samuel  Thorne,  Jr 5.00 

Calvin  Tomkins  5.00 

Mrs.  Ramsay  Turnbull  5.00 

William  C.  Ver  Planck  5.00 

Charles  Vezin  5.00 

E.  J.  Ward  5.00 

Horace  White  5.00 

J.  M.  Whitelaw  5.00 

John  A.  Willard  5.00 

Miss  Susan  C.  Woodford  5.00 


$345.20 

Social  Center  Publications. 

P.  S.  Grant  5.00 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


People’s  Music  League. 

Miss  Grace  Buchanan  $5.00 

Ellwood  Hendrick  5.00 

Mrs.  Ethelbert  Nevin  5.00 

Mrs.  Maurice  Wertheim  5.00 

C.  A.  Parsons  5.00 

J.  K.  Paulding  5.00 

Miss  Eugenia  R.  Raphael  5.00 

Miss  Ella.  Sachs  5.00 

Mrs.  Emily  E.  F.  Steel  5.00 

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Stevenson  5.00 


Pageant. 

Hungarian  Society  $5.00 

Frederick  L.  Marshall  5.00 


GENERAL  FUND. 

Miss  Effie  Andrews  $3.00 

Herbert  Barber  3.00 

Herman  W.  Bever  3.00 

W.  K.  Brice  . .' 3.00 

Herbert  Swift  Carter  3.00 


$34,783.44 


350.20 


50.00 


10.00 


Amount  carried  forward 


$15.00  $35,193.64 


Amount  brought  forward  

F.  L.  Cranford  

Julius  Henry  Cohen  

Samuel  Colman  

Frederick  P.  Delafield  

Howard  S.  Gans  

Julius  Hermann  

John  J.  Hopper  

Raymond  V.  Ingersoll  

Harold  Kora  

R.  G.  Monroe  

Fred.  R.  Seeman  

A.  deYoanna,  M.D 

Social  Center  Bureau. 

F.  A.  Acland  

Corporation  of  the  City  of  Norfolk,  Va 

Miss  H.  Blake  

H.  S.  Blancher  

A.  R.  Morrison  


GENERAL  FUND. 
W.  M.  Weehsler  

Isadore  Davidoff  

Thomas  M.  McEwen,  Jr 

Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Kohn  

Guy  O.  Walser 


F.  B.  Towne 


Social  Center  Bureau. 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 
People’s  Music  League. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Friedlander  

Pageant. 

Mrs.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  

N.  Y.  First  Hungarian  Literary  Society 


$1.3.00  $35,193.64 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

51.00 


$3.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 


$2.50 


$2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


$2.00 


2.50 

8.00 

2.00 


$2.00 


2.00 

2.00 

6.00 


GENERA!.  FUND. 


Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Emerson  . . $1.00 

Mrs.  William  Emerson,,  Jr 1.00 

Mrs.  John  Herriman  1.00 

J.  C,  P 1.00 

O.  J.  Thomen  1.00 

Edward  J.  Wheeler  1.00 

A.  L.  Wolborst  1.00 

7.00 

Social  Center  Bureau. 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Blakely  $1.00 

Miss  Bessie  E.  Bloom  1.00 

Harry  P.  Bossom  1.00 

Buffialo  Public  Library  1.00 

Carnegie  Free  Library  1.00 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh  1.00 

City  Library,  Manchester 1.00 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1.00 

Connecticut  State  Library  1.00 


Amount  carried  forward 
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$9.00  $35,285.89 


Amount  brought  forward  $9.00  $35,285.89 

John  Crerar  Library  1.00 

Dalton  Free  Library  1.00 

Des  Moines  Public  Library  1.00 

Miss  Irene  Earll  1.00 

East  Orange  Public  Library  1.00 

Free  Library,  Sioux  City  1.00 

Free  Library,  Trenton  1.00 

Miss  Parcel  Goldberg  1.00 

Hartford  Public  Library  1.00 

Harvard  University  1.00 

Miss  Nina  B.  Johnson  1.00 

D.  King  1.00 

Lewis  Institute  1.00 

Library,  Brown  University  1.00 

Louisville  Public  Library  1,00 

Milwaukee-Downer  College  1.00 

Minnesota  Public  Library  1.00 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  1.00 

Public  Library,  Bristol  1.00 

Public  Library,  Minneapolis  1.00 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  1.00 

State  Library  of  Massachusetts  1.00 

State  Normal  School  1.00 

Miss  Ida  Sylvester  1.00 

Charles  G.  Thayer  1.00 

University  of  Chicago  1.00 

Waltham  Public  Library  1.00 

Westerly  Public  Library  1.00 

Yale  University  Library  1.00 

Cash — No  name  1.00 

39.00 

Social  Center  Publications. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Follett  $1.20 

J.  I..  Davis  1.00 

Various  Items  under  $1  3.45 

5.05 

SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Social  Center  Committee. 

E.  Yarrish  $1.00 

1.00 

Pageant. 

National  Club,  Inc.,  J.  Brody $1.00 

1.00 


Total  $35,332.54 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 

GENERAL  FUND. 

People’s  Church. 

Sale  of  partitions  $50.00 

Collections  509.16 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 

Social  Center  Committee. 

Dance  Fund. 

Returns,  March  20  to  May  28,  1914 30.80 

P.  S.  No.  17 — Local  Association. 

Cash  17.00 

Harmony  Band  Fund — P.  S.  No.  17. 

Balance  turned  in  by  Clinton  S.  Childs $26.10 

Dance  Returns 231.94 

258.04 


Amount  carried  forward 
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$805.00 


Amount  brought  forward  $865.00 

Pageant  Fund. 

Tickets  $221.45 

Advertisements  44.00 

Programs  36.04 

Buttons  160.84 

Ribbons  6.80 

Refund  .20 

Proceeds — Moving  Picture  Shows 107.93 

Tickets,  etc.,  S.  Simon  59.19 

636.45 

Chelsea-Greenieich  A ctivities. 

Sale  of  Window  Boxes  and  Plants 465.07 


$1,966.52 


S U M M ARY. 

Contributions  $35,332.54 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  1,966.52 

National  Board  of  Censorship  2,913.61 

Loans 1,500.00 

Balance  October  1,  1913  1,147.77 


$42,860.44 
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THE  PEOPLE’S  INSTITUTE 
MAINTAINS 


1 . A People’s  Church  in  Cooper  Union. 

2.  An  open  forum  in  Cooper  Union. 

3.  The  People's  Music  League. 

4.  School  Pageants. 

5.  Social  Centers  in  Public  School  63  and  Public 

School  17. 

6.  The  Chelsca-Greenwich  activities,  looking  to 

the  improvement  of  the  West  Side. 

7.  Organized  promotion  of  the  use  of  schools  for 

civic  and  neighborhood  purposes,  and  cen- 
ters for  the  life  of  the  community. 

8.  The  National  Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion 

Pictures. 

The  reports  and  publications  of  the  several 
Departments  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
People’s  Institute,  70-5th  Avenue.  The  reports  are 
for  free  distribution  and  the  other  publications  for 
sale  at  10  cents  each. 
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Address  before  the 
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By' 

THOMAS  DUNCAN 

Chairman  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana 
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PURPOSES  AND  METHODS  OF  THE 
INDIANA  UTILITY  LAW. 


History  records  nothing  so  wonderful  as  the  growth  of  modern 
cities  all  over  the  world.  In  the  last,  half  century  villages  have 
become  towns,  and  towns  have  become  great  cities,  teeming  with 
the  life  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions,  of  people. 
The  drift  of  people  from  rural  to  urban  life  has  been  swift  and 
overwhelming. 

In  this  country  the  receding  frontier  was  freedom’s  firing  line. 
There  was  found  the  ambitious,  the  restless,  the  liberty  loving — 
the  man  to  whom  all  was  possible,  for  all  was  then  untried.  A 
few  decades  ago  there  was  a vast  area  of  virgin  soil  out  of  which 
great  states  have  been  carved. 

The  rich  soil  of  the  unbroken  prairie,  the  shade  and  refuge  of 
the  forest  primeval,  hitherto  wrought  for  the  safety  of  the  people. 
The  disappearence  of  free  land  has  closed  a safety  valve  of  the 
Kepublic.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  lands,  leagued 
with  industrial  enterprise  in  creating  great  congested  centers  of 
population.  Social  and  economic  forces  have  forged  the  cities. 
The  landed  nabob  is  the  aristocrat  of  the  future. 

The  modem  city  is  the  miracle  of  the  ages.  It  presents  the  ex- 
tremes of  social  life— the  scavenger  and  the  millionaire.  It  has 
taxed  the  highest  energy  of  the  school,  the  church  and  the  state  to 
preserve  the  people  of  the  cities  from  destruction  arising  from  the 
mere  mass  of  people  there  present. 

Philanthropists  have  given  freely  for  the  educational  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  these  people.  Captains  of  industry  have  founded 
and  enlarged  manufacturing  establishments  to  utilize  the  possibili- 
ties of  urban  labor.  Financial  giants  have  built  great  lines  of  rail- 
road to  assemble  clothing,  food  and  fuel  for  these  people.  Oppres- 
sion came  with  wealth,  and  want  and  crime  with  numbers.  Unsani- 
tary conditions  spread  disease  and  pestilence  among  the  people. 
Darkness  in  the  city  invited  crimes,  absence  of  fuel  and  polluted 
streams  fostered  disease  and  death.  The  street  railway  became  a 
necessity.  The  demand  of  business,  the  gratification  of  human 
wants,  the  satisfaction  of  travel  to  gratify  the  restless  energy  of  a 
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people  of  mixed  bloods,  made  the  railroad  a financial  and  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Par-seeing  men  early  saw  that  the  enterprises  demanded  by 
the  modern  city  offered  an  inviting  field  for  financial  investment. 
Competition  became  earnest  in  the  building  of  these  properties. 

The  conditions  demanded  that  power  be  delegated  to  the  towns 
and  cities  to  grant  franchises  to  those  desiring  to  engage  in  the 
operation  of  public  utilities.  The  strife  engendered  by  contend- 
ing capitalists,  and  the  corruption  of  governmental  bodies  often 
made  these  franchises  the  football  of  politics.  At  times  the  valu- 
able rights  of  a people  were  granted  to  enrich  a favorite,  and  again 
honest  investors  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  unjust  demands  of 
intriguing  officials.  As  the  result  of  conditions  and  possibilities 
that  but  few  then  understood  investments  were  duplicated ; honest 
investors  in  securities  were  swindled;  inadequate  service  were  ren- 
dered; unreasonable  rates  were  demanded  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tions between  the  users  of  the  services  were  suffered. 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  where  the  grantees  of  a franchise 
established  a plant,  or  an  equipment,  a monopoly  was  created. 
Competition  became  an  idle  dream  and  was  soon  recognized  as 
wholly  unable  to  protect  either  the  people  or  the  honest  investors 
in  these  properties. 

When  it  was  realized  that  these  properties  were  monopolies, 
and  that  as  such  they  were  enjoying  the  use  of  the  people’s  prop- 
erty, the  courts  and  the  legislature  found  no  constitutional  diffi- 
culties in  enacting  laws  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  public 
utilities. 

Whatever  benefits  there  may  be  in  the  Shively-Spencer  Utility 
Commission  Act  are  largely  for  the  benefit  of  cities. 

Gas,  heat,  electric  and  water  utilities,  together  with  street  rail- 
ways, are  confined  almost  to  the  towns  and  cities.  Telegraphs  are 
very  largely  so  confined.  The  telephone  is  divided  between  urban 
and  rural  users.  The  benefits  of  warehouses  or  elevators,  and 
interurban  railways  are  enjoyed  by  both. 

The  terms  “Public  Utility,”  “Service,”  “Rate,”  “Indetermi- 
nate Permit,”  “Unjust  Discrimination”  and  “Depreciation”  are 
technical  words.  They  are  defined  by  the  act.  An  interurban 
railway,  a receiver  appointed  by  a court,  and  every  city  or  town 
that  owns  or  operates  certain  plants  or  equipments,  is  a public  util- 
ity, because  the  statute  says  it  is. 

Each  of  these  properties  is  by  the  legislative  will  lifted  or  re- 
moved from  the  domain  it  had  heretofore  occupied  and  identified 
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as  a “public  utility.”  All  of  the  properties  mentioned  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  are  grouped  together,  given 
a peculiar  legal  status  and  endowed  and  impressed  with  the  same 
legal  characteristics,  responsibilities  and  powers. 

The  Legislature  could  lawfully  so  classify  these  properties. 
For,  it  was  a principle  of  the  common  law  that  “when  private 
property  is  affected  with  a public  interest  it  ceases  to  be  private 
only  and  becomes  subject  to  public  regulation  and  control.” 

Our  highest  court  has  held  that  “property  does  become 
clothed  with  a public  interest  when  used  in  a.  manner  to  make  it  of 
public  consequence  and  affect  the  community  at  large.  When, 
therefore,  one  devotes  his  property  to  a use  in  which  the  public  has 
an  interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public  an  interest  in  that 
use  and  must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common 
good,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has  thus  created.” 

This  distinction  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  act.  The  power  of 
the  Commission  is  distinctly  confined  to  the  property  of  the  utilities 
that  is  used  and  useful  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  The 
Legislature  could  not  have  empowered  the  Commission  with 
authority  over  any  property  not  impressed  with  a public  use.  In 
determining  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  utility  for  rate- 
making purposes,  the  Commission  not  only  should  not  consider 
property  that  is  not  used  and  useful  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  but  it  cannot  consider  such  property.  The  limitation  was 
vitally  essential  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  establish  an  equitable  relation 
between  the  utility  and  the  users  of  its  service. 

And,  underlying  the  method  the  act  employs  to  secure  this 
equitable  relation,  as  a fundamental  basis  for  its  provisions,  lies 
the  broad  modern  principle  of  publicity.  Without  a clear  con- 
ception of  this  principle  there  can  be  no  real  grasp  of  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Publicity  is  a great  healing  agency.  When  the  veil 
of  mystery  is  removed,  we  often  find  something  inviting  where  we 
expected  to  find  something  loathsome.  Even  the  despised  tattler 
performs  a public  service.  She  often  regulates  the  conduct  of  a 
whole  street  by  her  publicity  bureau. 

This  principle  of  publicity,  like  a wholesome  leaven,  permeates 
every  remedial  provision  of  the  law.  The  owners  of  utility  prop- 
erties must  disclose  their  entire  holdings.  These  holdings  must  be 
valued  and  the  value  must  be  given  to  the  public.  As  we  proceed 
other  instances  of  this  principle  will  be  manifest. 
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The  vital  forces  of  the  la.w  are  intended  to  accomplish  five 
results. 

1.  To  obtain  reasonably  adequate  services  and  facilities. 

2.  To  secure  a just  and  reasonable  charge  for  the  service. 

3.  To  prevent  unjust  discrimination. 

4.  To  review  the  granting  of  franchises. 

5.  To  control  the  issuing  of  stocks,  bonds  and  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness. 

There  are  other  incidental  but  useful  provisions  of  the  law,  but 
those  mentioned  are  the  controlling,  dominant  features  of  the  act. 

And  now  let  us  attempt  to  analyze  the  law  and  understand,  as 
best  we  may,  how  it  seeks  to  accomplish  each  one  of  these  results. 

ADEQUATE  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES. 

The  term  1 ‘ Service,  ’ ’ as  before  stated,  is  a technical  word,  and 
is  defined  in  the  first  section  of  the  act.  It  is  defined  as  follows : 

“The  term  ‘service’  is  used  in  this  act  in  its  broadest  and 
most  inclusive  sense,  and  includes  not  only  the  use  or  accom- 
modation afforded  consumers  or  patrons  but  also  any  pro- 
duction or  commodity  furnished  by  any  public  utility,  and 
the  plant,  equipment,  apparatus,  appliances,  property  and 
facility  employed  by  any  public  utility  in  performing  any 
service  or  in  furnishing  any  product  or  commodity  and  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  in  which  such  public  utility  is  engaged 
and  to  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  public.” 

Observe  again  the  use  of  the  words  of  limitation  “and  to  the 
use  and  accommodation  of  the  public.” 

You  will  further  observe  that  the  demand  of  the  law  is  not  for 
an  absolutely  perfect  service,  for  such  could  not  be  either  produced 
or  maintained.  It  is  satisfied  with  reasonably  adequate  services 
and  facilities.  Under  this  act,  with  a view  of  enabling  the  Com- 
mission to  compel  the  production  of  reasonably  adequate  services 
and  facilities,  the  Commission  is  required  to  ascertain  and  pre- 
scribe, for  each  kind  of  public  utility,  suitable  and  convenient 
standard  commercial  units  of  product  or  service,  which  shall  be 
lawful  units.  It  shall  ascertain  and  fix  adequate  and  serviceable 
standards  for  the  measurement  of  quality,  initial  voltage,  pressure 
or  other  conditions  pertaining  to  the  supply  of  the  product  or 
service  rendered  by  the  utility  and  prescribed  reasonable  regula- 
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tions  for  examinations  and  testing  of  such,  product  or  service  and 
for  the  measurement  thereof.  It  shall  establish  reasonable  rules, 
regulations,  specifications  and  standards  to  secure  the  accuracy  of 
all  meters  and  appliances  for  measurements,  and  every  utility  is 
required  to  carry  into  effect  all  orders  issued  by  the  Commission 
relative  thereto.  It  shall  provide  for  the  examination  and  testing 
of  any  and  all  appliances  used  for  the  measuring  of  any  product 
or  service  of  a public  utility.  It  may  purchase  such  material, 
apparatus  and  standard  measuring  instruments  for  such  examina- 
tions and  tests  as  it  may  deem  necessaiy.  Its  agents,  experts  or 
examiners  have  the  power  to  enter  upon  any  premises  occupied  by 
any  public  utility,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  examination  and 
tests  provided  in  this  act.  If  any  service  is  inadequate,  unreason- 
able or  insufficient,  the  Commission  has  power  to  determine  and 
declare  and  by  order  fix  just  and  reasonable  measurements,  regu- 
lations, acts,  practices  or  services  to  be  furnished  by  the  utilities 
and  shall  make  such  order  as  shall  be  just  and  reasonable.  The 
failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Commission  is  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  heavy  penalties.  All  of  these  acts  of  the  Commissior 
hereinabove  mentioned  touching  adequate  services,  are  made  public. 

In  determining  the  application  of  these  principles  we  will  use 
gas  for  an  illustration.  It  best  explains  the  principle  of  measuring- 
quality.  Gas  should  contain  not  less  than  certain  heat  producing 
and  illuminating  power.  The  Commission  is  advised  by  experts 
that  it  is  often  very  deficient  in  these  properties.  That  is,  people 
often  pay  for  gas  which  falls  far  short  of  producing  the  heat  or 
the  light  it  should  produce.  Meters  are  often  unreasonably  fast 
or  slow  and  thus  measure  inaccurately. 

Standards  will  be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  under  the  advice  of 
the  best  experts  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State  and  by 
a representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  and 
reasonable  rules  for  the  testing  of  gas  and  the  testing  of  meters  will 
be  prescribed.  All  of  these  are  made  public  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  then  required  to  employ  trained  men  and 
suitable  appliances  for  testing  the  quality  of  gas  and  the  accuracy 
of  meters.  These  men  will  go  without  warning  to  the  gas  plants, 
enter  upon  the  premises  of  the  owners  and  make  their  tests.  The 
result  of  these  tests  are  made  public  and  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  the  utility.  If  the  test  discloses  that  the  quality  of  the 
gas  is  below  the  standard  or  the  meters  inaccurate,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  order  the  utilities  to  correct  the  error.  If  the 
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correction  is  not  made,  the  statute  provides  heavy  penalties  against 
the  utility. 

A like  procedure  is  provided  as  to  each  of  the  other  utilities, 
varied  of  course  by  the  nature  of  the  service  produced.  The  vari- 
ous utilities  are  showing  a worthy  disposition  to  comply  with  every 
reasonable  demand  of  the  Commission.  A little  wisdom  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  all  and  great  good  will  necessarily  flow 
from  these  provisions  of  the  law. 

JUST  AN U REASONABLE  CHARGES. 

The  statute  defines  the  term  ‘‘Rate”  to  mean  and  include  every 
individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  toll,  charge,  rental  or  other  com- 
pensation of  any  public  utility,  or  any  two  or  more  such  individual 
or  joint  rates,  fares,  tolls,  charges,  rentals  or  other  compensation 
of  any  public  utility  or  any  schedule  or  tariff  thereof. 

A just  and  reasonable  rate  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is 
not  the  same  as  it  is  under  the  general  law.  The  act  extends  the 
meaning  of  this  just  and  reasonable  rate  or  charge  by  providing 
that  it  must  be  such  a rate  as  will  provide  such  an  amount  over 
and  above  the  expense  of  maintenance,  to  keep  such  property  in  a 
state  of  efficiency  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
The  cost  of  the  service  is  a controlling  factor  in  the  fixing  of  a 
rate.  To  aid  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  service,  the  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  value  all  the  property  of  the  utility  actually 
used  and  useful  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  shall  give 
weight  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  bringing  the  property  to  its  then 
state  of  efficiency. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  utility  thus  used  is  essential 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  investment  upon  which  returns 
should  be  realized. 

The  utility  will  be  required  to  furnish  an  inventory  of  all  its 
property.  The  best  experts  obtainable  will  be  selected  to  check 
up  the  inventory  and  verify  the  same  and  make  the  appraisement. 
After  a hearing,  the  Commission  will  determine  the  valuation  of 
the  property,  which  if  not  appealed  from,  will  be  final. 

The  Commission  will  be  influenced  but  not  necessarily  con- 
trolled by  the  judgment  of  its  engineering  staff.  The  expert  sim- 
ply gathers  the  facts  and  presents  them  to  the  Commission  and  from 
facts  thus  presented,  with  all  other  facts  it  can  properly  obtain, 
the  Commission  will  make  its  determination.  The  scientific  ex- 
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pert  must  learn  that  he  must  not  be  partisan  in  the  matter ; his 
sole  province  is  that  of  a searcher  for  truth.  Gradually  the  Com- 
mission will  build  up  an  accounting  and  engineering  staff  of  its 
own,  but  until  its  employes  can  be  trained  by  some  practical  ex- 
perience, it  will  do  the  best  it  can. 

The  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  utilities  presents  many 
serious,  interesting  and  intricate  questions  that  cannot  be  lightly 
answered.  The  utility  is  entitled  to  earnings  on  the  fair  and  reas- 
onable value  of  the  property  that  is  actually  used  and  useful  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  This  includes  going  value,  but  does 
not  include  the  value  of  good  will.  A serious  question  arises  when 
there  has  been  an  overinvestment  or  duplicate  investments.  Over- 
capitalization  makes  the  administration  of  justice  to  all  extremely 
difficult.  The  rate  must  be  a fair  one  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
utility.  The  people  can  never  be  required  to  pay  on  investments 
that  were  recklessly  and  improvidently  made.  When  contending 
corporations,  whetted  by  the  strife  of  bitter  competition,  have  du- 
plicated- the  properties  in  a given  community  and  have  installed 
equipment  far  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple, either  the  investors  or  the  public  must  lose.  Whose  folly  pro- 
duced the  calamity?  It  was  not  the  people.  The  utilities  will  not 
be  permitted  to  capitalize  against  the  public  duplicate  investments. 

On  a fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  property,  the  rate  should 
be  high  enough  to  pay  honest  earnings  to  the  utility.  Where  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  rate,  the  utility  should 
not  be  permitted  to  suffer.  When  determined,  the  valuation  is 
made  public. 

Another  provision  to  enable  the  Commission  to  determine  a 
just  and  reasonable  rate  is  that  touching  the  system  of  uniform 
accounting  for  like  utilities.  This  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  most  accurate  keeping  of  income  and  expense  ac- 
counts. This  is  more  than  the  average  business  man  consistently 
does.  The  results  that  flow  from  this  will  be  beneficial  indeed. 
But  the  system  prescribed  by  the  Commission  is  so  devised  that  it 
develops  the  unit  cost  of  production  of  the  service  the  utility  is 
created  to  produce  Intelligently  prescribed,  it  should  show  why 
the  unit  of  production  costs  what  it  does  cost. 

The  Commission  and  the  system  of  uniform  accounts  is  assigned 
to  do  for  the  utilities  what  the  Board  of  Accounts  and  the  statute 
have  done  for  the  public  officials.  The  statute  defines  with  pre- 
cision the  sources  from  wdiich  the  public  official  receives  his  in- 
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come ; with  equal  exactness  the  statute  prescribes  channels  of  dis- 
bursements, through  which  the  funds  of  the  public  official  must 
flow  from  him. 

The  system  of  uniform  accounts  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
becomes  a law  to  the  utilities.  It  defines  with  precision  the  sources 
of  the  revenues  of  the  utilities,  and  with  equal  exactness  prescribes 
the  channels  of  disbursements  through  which  the  revenues  of  the 
utility  must  flow  from  it. 

The  operating  revenues,  and  revenues  from  other  sources  are 
defined  with  great  care.  The  expenses  of  the  utility  are  so  classi- 
fied that  a man  of  ordinary  sagacity  can  determine  to  which  ex- 
pense account  each  expense  must  be  charged.  The  total  output 
of  the  utility  and  the  net  income  is  made  manifest.  From  these 
results  the  unit  cost  of  the  service  can  be  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lation. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  unit  cost  of  the  service  necessarily 
leads  to  greater  efficiency  and  decreased  cost  of  production. 

When  the  organization  of  the  Commission  has  been  perfected, 
it  will  employ  skilled  accountants,  who  will  go  from  place  to  place 
and  audit  the  books  and  the  accounts  of  the  utilities,  just  as  the 
field  examiners  of  the  Board  of  Accounts  audit  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  public  officials. 

I entreat  you  not  to  underestimate  the  great  value  of  this 
feature  of  the  new  act.  Its  results  are  twofold ; one  to  the  utility 
and  the  other  to  the  public.  It  has  been  the  just  pride  of  our 
great  corporations,  that  their  employes  have  been  faithful  and 
honest,  and  there  is  room  for  national  gratification  in  the  fact  that 
the  great  transportation  and  industrial  institutions  have  seldom 
been  betrayed  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  management. 
But,  within  the  last  few  years,  great  railroad  systems  have  been 
robbed  of  several  millions,  each,  by  those  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  fortunes  of  these  corporations.  If  these  companies  had  been 
operating  under  our  new  act,  with  a system  of  uniform  accounts 
and  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  periodical  audits  of  their  books 
by  prudent  and  disinterested  men,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Big  Four,  would  each  have  saved  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

But  this  system  is  of  value  to  the  utility  in  other  ways  than 
in  the  bare  saving  of  revenues. 

There  is  a measure  of  bitterness  between  the  utilities  and  the 
people.  The  people  feel  that  they  have  been  wronged  by  the  exac- 
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tions  and  insolence  of  those  in  charge  of  the  utilities.  This  feel- 
ing prevails  too  generally  to  cast  it  lightly  aside  as  the  mere  ca- 
price of  an  age.  The  uncorrupted  judgment  of  the  common  people 
is  never  wrong  when  it  is  based  upon  facts.  Admit  their  premises 
and  their  conclusions  inevitably  follow. 

The  people  have  assumed  that  those  who  have  been  granted  the 
privileges  of  operating  these  utilities  have  been  “hard  task-mas- 
ters” and  have  reaped  where  others  have  sown. 

This  system  of  uniform  accounts  will  determine  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  premise  from  which  the  masses  have  argued.  The 
people  have  no  war  with  honest  earnings  and  they  know  these 
utilities  are  indispensable  to  urban  life.  They  want  them  to  live 
and  prosper.  But  the  keen  sense  of  the  average  American  citizen 
knows  what  an  honest  income  is  quite  as  well  as  does  the  manager 
of  a modern  utility. 

This  system  of  careful  cost  accounting  discloses  enormous  pro- 
fits, the  prudent  utility  management  will  right  the  wrong.  The 
unjust  management  will  be  compelled  to  right  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  facts  fully  disclosed  show  the  public 
have  unjustly  judged  the  utilities,  the  people’s  spirit  of  fairness 
will  prevail.  Thus  out  of  the  publicity  of  the  facts,  harmonious 
relations  will  be  established  between  the  utilities  and  those  they 
serve. 

Since  it  has  been  organized,  many  managers  and  owners  of 
utility  properties  have  met  the  Commission.  Without  exception 
these  men  have  shown  a disinterested  spirit  of  helpfulness,  and, 
a keen  perception  of  the  stern  demands  of  the  law.  They  are  in- 
clined to  accept  the  act  of  the  Legislature  as  a timely  expression 
of  the  people’s  will. 

A provision  in  the  act  requires  each  public  utility  to  carry  a 
proper  and  adequate  depreciation  account,  when  such  Commission, 
after  investigation,  shall  determine  that  such  depreciation  account 
shall  be  reasonably  required.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  these 
utilities  are  to  be  recognized  as  monopolies;  are  to  be  controlled 
and  forever  maintained  by  the  l’ates  and  charges  that  the  users  of 
their  products  are  required  to  pay. 

Heretofore,  designing  men  have  seized  the  streets  and  highways 
of  the  State  and  have  exploited  people’s  property,  installing  use- 
less machinery  and  by  unjust  prices  reaped  great,  incomes  at  the 
expense  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  producing  plant.  A just  and 
reasonable  rate,  includes  such  a rate  as  will  enable  the  utility  to 
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set  aside  such  a fund  as  that  at  the  end  of  the  average  life  of  the 
utility,  will  rebuild  and  reinstate  it.  Thus  it  will  be  perpetuated. 

The  utility  is  not  required  to  invest  this  depreciation  fund,  but 
it  may  expend  it  in  new  construction.  If  it  chooses  to  invest  it, 
the  income  from  the  investment  shall  also  be  carried  into  the  depre- 
ciation fund.  If  it  chooses  to  expend  the  fund  in  new  construc- 
tion, this  investment  in  such  new  construction,  can  never  be  charged 
as  a part  of  the  capital  account  of  the  utility.  In  other  words,  the 
act  recognizes  that  the  money  thus  invested  in  such  new  construc- 
tion, is  the  people’s  property  and  the  people  shall  never  there- 
after be  required  to  pay  earnings  on  the  capital  so  invested. 

UNJUST  DISCRIMINATION. 

One  of  the  most  violent  complaints  against  the  modern  utility 
is  that  it  gives  undue  preference  and  is  guilty  of  unjust  discrim- 
inations between  the  users  of  its  service.  This  is  manifest,  and  is 
not  seriously  denied  by  any  of  the  large  utilities  that  have  been 
represented  before  the  Commission;  it  is  not  just  to  charge  this 
exclusively  to  those  engaged  in  the  management  of  these  utilities. 
Designing  patrons  have  often  wrenched  these  unjust  advantages 
from  unwilling  hands.  However,  the  unjust  discriminations  may 
have  arisen,  the  fact  is  that  they  do  exist.  These  the  new  act  seeks 
to  remove. 

It  provides  as  follows : 

“If  any  public  utility  or  any  agent  or  officer  thereof,  or 
any  officer  of  any  municipality  constituting  a public  utility 
as  defined  in  this  act,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  by  any 
device  whatsoever,  charge,  demand,  collect  or  receive  from 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  a greater  or  less  compen- 
sation for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith,  than  that  prescribed  in  the 
published  schedule  or  tariff  then  in  force  or  established  as 
provided  herein,  or  than  it  charges,  demands,  collects  or 
receives  from  any  other  person,  firm  or  corporation  for  a like 
and  contemporaneous  service,  such  public  utility  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  unjust  discrimination  which  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited and  declared  to  be  unlawful,”  etc. 

And,  again,  the  methods  provided  by  the  new  act  to  remove 
these  unjust  discriminations  are  based  wholly  upon  publicity. 
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Every  public  utility  is  required  to  file  with  the  Commission  a 
schedule  which  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  showing  all 
rates,  tolls  and  charges  which  it  has  established  and  which  are  in 
force  at  the  time  for  any  service  performed  by  it  within  the  State, 
or  for  any  service  in  connection  therewith,  or  performed  by  any 
public  utility  controlled  or  operated  by  it. 

The  act  requires  a copy  of  so  much  of  said  schedule  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  public,  to  be 
printed  in  plain  type  and  kept  on  file  in  every  station  and  office 
of  such  utility,  where  payments  are  made  by  the  consumers  or 
users,  open  to  the  public  in  such  form  and  place  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  public  and  as  can  be  conveniently  inspected. 
There  is  a further  provision  that  no  change  in  any  schedule  can 
he  made  except  upon  thirty  days’  notice  to  the  Commission  and 
approval  by  the  Commission  and  filing  such  new  schedule  with  the 
Commission. 

The  underlying  theory  of  all  of  these  provisions  is,  that  the 
users  of  the  service  produced  by  the  utility  may  know  as  much 
about  the  rates  that  are  charged  as  the  utility  itself  knows.  The 
meaning  of  the  Utilities  Act  is  the  same  as  the  meaning  of  the 
Railroad  Law.  Rates  have  ceased  to  become  a matter  of  bargain- 
ing, but  are  established  as  a matter  of  law.  What  is  a rate  is  no 
longer  a question  or  fact,  but  it  is  a question  of  law  that  the  user 
of  the  service  is  presumed  to  know  as  well  as  the  producer  of  the 
service  knows  it.  Every  opportunity  that  men  can  devise  to  give 
publicity  to  the  whole  matter  of  rates  is  prescribed  in  the  new  act. 
It  is  not  fair  to  presume  that  the  managers  of  utilities  will  seek  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  these  provisions.  They  are  entitled  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  will  obey  the  law.  But  if  they  choose  to 
attempt  to  defeat  these  provisions  of  the  law,  their  attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  those  provisions  of  the  act  that  provide  for 
heavy  penalties  and  fines  for  their  violation  of  the  act ; and  it  has 
been  said  that  one  of  the  merits  of  this  act  is,  that  it  transfers  the 
struggle  with  these  utilities  from  the  people  to  the  State.  Here- 
tofore the  courts  have  always  been  open  to  the  users  of  the  service 
to  determine  whether  the  rate  charged  was  just  and  reasonable,  or 
whether  it  was  discriminatory;  or  whether  the  services  and  facili- 
ties were  adequate,  but  under  the  law  as  it  then  was,  the  single  user 
of  the  service  was  compelled  to  contend  alone  with  the  great  wealth 
of  modern  utilities  in  the  State ; he  was  overwhelmed,  discouraged 
and  disheartened.  Under  the  new  act,  when  a complaint  is  filed 
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with  the  Commission  and  the  utility  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  itself  is  made  a party  to  the 
appeal,  and  not  the  citizen.  We  put  the  law  in  motion.  Every 
time  the  appeal  is  instituted,  the  State,  and  not  the  citizen,  sus- 
tains the  contest.  The  whole  power  of  the  State  is  engaged  in  the 
conflict. 


REVIEWING  THE  GRANTING  OF  A FRANCHISE. 

As  franchises  were  formerly  granted,  they  were  too  frequently 
the  fruits  of  favoritism,  corruption,  or  recklessness  on  the  part  of 
public  officials.  Eager  promoters  of  utilities  wrested  from  coun- 
cils unjust  privileges  for  a long  period  of  years.  The  act  of  the 
council  was  conclusive  in  the  absence  of  fraud.  Under  the  new 
act  this  is  not  true.  If  the  people  or  any  one  of  them  has  reason 
to  believe  the  franchise  is  an  unjust  one,  he  or  they  can  appeal  to 
the  Commission,  where  it  may  he  reviewed  and  reconsidered;  in 
other  words,  the  contract  or  ordinance  of  the  counsel  is  prima  facie 
reasonable  and  not  conclusive;  and  the  people  or  the  utility  have 
the  right  to  have  it  reviewed. 

TO  CONTROL  THE  ISSUING  OF  STOCKS,  BONDS  AND 
OTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  provision  of  the  law  touching  the  control  of  the  issuing  of 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  of  the  utilities 
is  one  of  the  salient  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  so  clearly  so,  that  it 
appears  a waste  of  time  to  give  it  consideration.  Stocks  and 
bonds  have  been  issued  that  reach  into  the  millions  with  no  securi- 
ties or  valuable  property  whatever  behind  them.  Promoters,  de- 
signing men,  unjust  men,  misguided  and  deluded  men,  have  en- 
joyed the  profit  of  floating  stocks  and  bonds  of  utilities  at  their 
pleasure.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  was  the  issuing  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  stocks  and  bonds  that  were  purchased  by  innocent 
investors,  who  were  boldly  and  often  wickedly  robbed  of  their  in- 
vestments. This  is  now  practically  impossible. 

There  is  another  beneficial  result  that  follows  the  control  of  the 
issuing  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  these  stocks  and  bonds,  when  the  issue  is  approved  by  a com- 
mission, find  a readier  market,  and  at  a better  price,  than  when  the 
issue  is  not  so  approved. 
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INDETERMINATE  PERMIT. 

The  term  “indeterminate  permit,”  as  used  in  this  act,  shall 
mean  and  include  every  grant,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
State  to  any  corporation,  company,  individual,  association  of  indi- 
viduals, their  lessees,  trustees,  or  receivers  appointed  by  any  court 
whatsoever,  of  power,  right  or  privilege  to  own,  operate,  manage 
or  control  any  plant  or  equipment,  or  any  part  of  a plant  or  equip- 
ment within  this  State,  for  the  production,  transmission,  delivery, 
or  furnishing  of  heat,  light,  water,  or  power,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  or  for  the  public,  or  for  the  transportation  by  a street 
railway  or  interurban  of  passengers  or  property  between  points 
within  this  State,  or  for  the  furnishing  of  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  by  electricity  between  points  within  this 
State,  which  shall  continue  in  force  until  such  time  as  the  munic- 
ipality shall  exercise  its  option  to  purchase,  as  provided  in  the 
“Shively-Spencer  Utility  Commission  Act,”  or  until  it  shall  be 
otherwise  terminated  according  to  law. 

The  theory  of  the  law  upon  which  the  indeterminate  permit  is 
based,  is  that  as  the  two  real  contracting  parties  to  the  franchises 
are  the  State  and  the  utility,  they  may  mutually  agree  to  change 
the  agreement.  The  municipality  granting  the  franchise  acted  only 
as  an  agent  of  the  State.  In  tendering  to  the  utility  the  indeter- 
minate permit,  the  State  passes  over  the  head  of  the  city,  or  the 
municipality,  and  deals  directly  with  the  utility.  This  it  has  a 
legal  right  to  do. 

The  effect  of  the  indeterminate  permit  is  to  strike  down  all -the 
provisions  of  the  franchise  and  to  give  to  the  Commission  full  con- 
trol of  the  utility  under  the  Public  Service  Law  of  this  State. 

The  permit  is  of  greater  value  to  the  utility  than  the  fran- 
chise. The  utility  is  relieved  of  its  burdens,  and  freed  from  all 
political  environments. 

Even  under  the  common  law,  the  courts  had  the  right  to  strike 
down  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  rate,  as  against  public  policy. 
The  courts  have  always  had  the  power  to  compel  reasonably  ade- 
quate services  and  facilities  without  unjust  discrimination. 

The  utilities  lose  but  little  in  surrendering  their  franchises  and 
gain  the  advantage  of  a term,  limited  only  by  the  right  of  the  city 
to  take  over  the  plant  at  its  fair  value. 

"While  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  easily  understood,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  its  provisions  are  not  free  from  difficulty.  The 
broad  general  provisions  of  the  act  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  Commission.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  oft  repeated  assertion, 
that  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Commission. 

The  tremendous  powers  vested  in  the  Commission  by  these  gen- 
eral provisions  may  be  used  for  the  undoing  of  the  utilities.  Wisely 
used  these  same  powers  may  be  helpful  to  the  utilities,  and  to  the 
people.  In  determining  the  questions  of  reasonably  adequate  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  and,  the  question  of  a just  and  reasonable  rate, 
there  is  a twilight  zone  where  the  ruling  may  be  doubtful.  Under 
such  circumstances  wisdom  would  dictate  that  the  doubt  should  be 
solved  against  the  utility  as  to  the  services,  and,  for  it,  as  to  the 
rates. 

The  power  of  the  Commission  will  be  fearlessly  exercised  with 
the  end  in  view  of  establishing  justice  between  the  utilities  and  the 
users  of  the  service.  Rates  will  be  reduced  when  the  facts  war- 
rant it.  Rates  will  be  increased  when  the  facts  warrant  it.  When 
complaint  is  made  of  inadequate  service,  the  facts  will  be  investi- 
gated, and  if  the  proof  sustains  the  complaint  the  utility  will  be 
compelled  to  make  the  service  adequate. 

You  will  not  understand  that  the  Commission  can  “unscramble 
the  eggs,  ’ ’ without  some  inconvenience  to  those  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  utilities.  But  inconvenience  and  even  loss  will  not 
prevent  the  correction  of  injustice.  But  present  inconvenience 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  ultimate  benefits.  The  demand 
of  the  age  in  every  field  of  human  activity  is  for  greater  efficiency. 
As  the  result  of  the  regulative  force  of  the  Commission  this  great- 
er efficiency  must  follow.  Economy  in  production  will  be  a neces- 
sary consequence.  The  value  of  watered  stocks  will  be  depre- 
ciated or  destroyed.  Stocks  that  represent  honest  investments  will 
be  made  safe  and  secure. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  alarm  from  any  source.  Honest  in- 
vestments will  be  so  protected  as  to  invite  new  capital  into  the 
field  of  utilities.  Dishonest  investments  and  watered  stocks  will 
pass  through,  great  tribulations.  The  complex  of  all  destructive 
agency  of  the  law  will  be  directed  against  capitalizing  against  the 
public  investments  such  as  these. 

And  now  we  appeal  to  those  between  whom  we  stand  as  arbi- 
trators, to  wait  with  patience  while  the  Commission  unfolds  and 
puts  in  action  the  splendid  and  powerful  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  constructive  work  of  developing  this  law  into  an  economic 
force  requires  great  care  and  deliberation.  When  this  is  once 
properly  done,  great  good  will  be  accomplished.  Good  government 
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will  be  advanced.  Cleaner  polities  will  follow,  and  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  State  will  be  strengthened. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  excepting  myself,  are  not  ad- 
venturers, seeking  notoriety,  but  strong,  earnest  men,  seeking  to 
do  the  work  before  them  courageously,  efficiently  and  honestly. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  each  one,  he  will  re- 
turn his  official  standard  untarnished. 

Behind  these,  helping,  encourageing,  and  strengthening  them, 
stands  our  Governor,  tireless  and  faithful  to  the  people  of  his 
State.  There  has  been  no  disposition  on  his  part  to  load  the  Com- 
mission with  incompetent  favorites.  On  the  contrary,  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  free  to  choose  its  employes,  and  it  will  remain  free. 
Governor  Ralston  will  not  prostitute  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  administration,  and  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Commission,  by 
requiring  us  to  employ  incompetents.  No  man  shall  be  employed 
who  is  not  able  to  give  value  received  to  the  people.  The  Gover- 
nor is  determined  that  this  Commission  shall  have  a full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  work  out  its  own  destiny. 

Let  us  all  cultivate  a spirit  of  civic  pride,  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  public  service,  of  greater  respect  and  reverence  for  law.  He 
who  tramples  the  law  under  his  feet  increases  taxes,  decreases 
values  of  property,  and  renders  life  less  secure.  The  safety  of 
every  man  lies  in  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  law. 
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At  a Stated  Meeting  of  the 


ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK, 

Held  October  13,  1914. 

Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  Constitutions,  and  on  motion  it  was 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft  for  his  interesting  address  and  that  2500 
copies  thereof  be  printed  and  a copy  sent  to  each  member  of6the 
Association  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 


ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  H.  TAFT  BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIA 
TION  OF  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
OCTOBER  13, 1914 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  New  York: 

My  friend  and  colleague  in  the  late  Administration,  your 
President,  George  W.  Wickersham,  relying  on  the  ties  of  an 
affection  strengthened  by  a close  association  in  hard  work  and 
in  times  of  stress,  lured  me  on  into  an  agreement  to  address 
your  Association,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  entitled  itself  to  my 
admiration  and  confidence  by  electing  him  President.  Of  course 
I value  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  to  air  some  fundamental 
views  of  mine,  because  there  is  nothing  that  one  who  is  rid  of 
responsibility  and  of  the  difficulties  of  execution  likes  so  much 
to  do  as  to  climb  into  the  seat  of  the  critic  and  formulate  difficult 
and  sometimes  impossible  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
are  doing  things.  I congratulate  you  on  your  President.  I 
have  known  him  for  many  years,  and  intimately  for  four  years, 
and  I speak  with  accuracy  when  I say  that  there  is  no  Attorney- 
General  in  the  history  of  the  Government  who  has  shown  more 
courage,  more  ability,  and  more  effectiveness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  great  duties  and  the  enforcement  of  law  than  Mr. 
Wickersham. 

And  now  having  thus  returned  good  for  the  burden  which 
he  has  cast  upon  me,  I accept  his  suggestion  that  I speak  on 
“The  State  Constitution” — not  the  state  constitution  of  New 
York,  but  generally  on  the  formulation  of  a state  constitution 
in  these  times.  I know  very  little  about  the  state  constitution 
of  New  York,  except  that  it  was  framed  by  a convention  whose 
delegates  had  been  elected  from  the  ranks  of  a party,  the  leaders 
of  which  had  not  expected  to  win,  and  were,  therefore,  willing 
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to  put  on  their  ticket  the  men  from  their  party  of  the  highest 
character,  of  the  most  disinterested  patriotism,  and  of  the  greatest 
professional  ability  and  experience;  and  I am  confirmed  in  this 
view  by  the  fact  that  Joseph  Choate  was  the  President  of  that 
convention  and  Elihu  Root  was  the  leader  of  the  majority.  The 
two  chief  features  of  that  constitution  that  I carry  in  my  mind 
were  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  congested  and 
unduly  increasing  population,  was  prevented  from  having  a 
representation  in  the  legislature  which  would  make  certain  its 
control  of  the  rest  of  the  state;  and  the  other  was  a very  rigid 
provision  in  favor  of  the  merit  civil-service  system  in  state  and 
municipal  governments.  I presume  the  former  of  these  two 
features  of  the  constitution  will  come  again  for  serious  considera- 
tion and  will  be  largely  affected  by  the  political  color  of  the 
election. 

With  respect  to  the  civil-service  plank  in  the  constitution,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  neither  party,  if  successful,  will  seek  to 
disturb  it.  It  ought  to  remain  there  as  in  the  line  of  progress, 
though  its  presence  there,  with  the  experience  under  it,  furnishes 
a lesson  of  the  deepest  significance  in  respect  to  the  inefficacy 
of  the  most  radical  constitutional  provisions  if  they  are  not 
subsequently  supported  affirmatively  by  a popular  vote  and  by 
the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
agents  of  the  people.  This  conclusion,  I may  say  in  passing, 
has  even  greater  application  to  such  measures  as  state-wide 
prohibition  in  such  a state  as  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  and 
still  more  to  a national  prohibition  amendment.  Doubtless 
my  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  New  York,  its  con- 
struction and  operation,  from  a lawyer’s  standpoint,  renders 
what  I have  to  say  of  comparatively  little  value,  because,  if 
sane  lines  are  followed  in  carrying  out  its  proper  purpose,  the 
instrument  which  the  convention  will  submit  to  the  voters  will 
not  be  a new  constitution.  It  will  be  merely  an  amended  form 
of  the  existing  constitution.  I am  aware  that  we  are  living  in 
an  age  when  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  past  have  no  presump- 
tion in  their  favor.  In  the  present  most  exuberant  growth  of 
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noisy  reformers,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  modern 
movements  to  watch  is  the  effect  upon  this  class  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  put  their  so-called  reforms  into  operation  and 
to  note  the  difficulties  they  find  in  the  formulation  of  written 
statutes  for  the  practical  carrying  out  of  that  which  they  have 
proclaimed  as  the  panacea.  Their  difficulty  of  course  is  that 
what  they  offer  to  the  people  as  an  inducement  to  put  them  in 
power  is  ideal  results,  not  practical  methods.  When  they  are 
confronted  with  the  necessity  for  constructive  legislation,  they 
are  perforce,  as  they  ought  to  have  known  they  would  be,  depend- 
ent on  the  experience  of  the  past  and  are  bound  to  adopt,  in 
modified  form,  it  may  be,  but  still  substantially,  the  machinery 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  varied  exigencies  of  actual  govern- 
ment. They  begin  to  appreciate  the  value,  as  a foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  of  a constitution,  every  line  of  which  has 
been  construed  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  and  the  meaning  of 
which  in  the  decades  since  its  adoption  has  been  made  practically 
clear,  so  that  in  any  state  in  which  sanity  prevails  at  all,  many 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  have  remained  in  the  same  form 
from  the  beginning. 

Of  course  the  purest  and  best  model  of  a constitution  is  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  properly  awakened  the  admiration 
of  jurists  and  of  students  of  history  and  of  government  since 
its  adoption,  in  its  simplicity,  its  brevity,  and  its  wonderful 
omission  of  detailed  restrictions,  and  the  large  latitude  it  has 
left  to  the  three  branches  of  government,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
most  important  functions  generally  described,  and  the  confidence 
that  it  thus  shows  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  select  agents 
who  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  their  will.  The  state  constitu- 
tion must  be  framed  to  cover  that  part  of  the  field  of  govern- 
ment which  the  federal  constitution  does  not  embrace  within 
its  influence  and  operation.  In  the  everyday  life  of  the  people 
the  state  constitution  had  a much  wider  scope  than  the  federal 
fundamental  law.  That  is  not  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  earlier 
in  our  history,  because  of  the  changed  conditions  and  the  closer 
relations  and  interdependence  of  the  people  in  one  state  upon 
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those  of  another.  The  fact  that  the  interstate  commerce  in  a 
state  in  the  beginning  of  our  government  was  in  volume  as 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  of  the  commerce  within  the  state, 
and  has  now  been  exactly  reversed,  so  that  interstate  com- 
merce in  volume  to  the  state  commerce  is  as  seventy-five  to 
twenty-five,  is  only  one  of  the  significant  changes  in  this 
regard;  still  the  field  covered  by  the  state  constitution  is  all- 
important  enough  and  difficult  enough  to-day  and  calls  for  the 
highest  statesmanship  in  its  framing. 

Not  only  will  the  delegates  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
with  your  present  constitution,  but  they  will  also  have  the  benefit 
of  the  absurdities  of  other  state  constitutions  which  in  the  flush 
of  ideal  reform  and  enthusiasm  for  all-curing  nostrums  have 
been  produced  in  our  western  states,  where  the  constitutions 
don’t  read  like  fundamental  law  at  all,  but  like  detailed  statutes 
of  procedure,  with  a flavor  of  political  stump  deliverances. 
What  is  the  result  of  that  kind  of  constitution?  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  provisions  were  too  detailed,  with  a very  small 
change  of  conditions  the  people  become  restive  under  the 
minute  restrictions  which  the  courts  are  bound  to  enforce,  and 
immediately  there  is  a call  for  amendment,  and  incidentally 
there  is  an  attack  on  the  courts  for  assuming  to  legislate  and 
declare  invalid  the  acts  of  a sovereign  legislature.  This  leads 
to  an  insistence  that,  on  the  one  hand,  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible,  so  that  there  is  no 
more  sanctity  connected  with  the  bill  of  rights  than  with  an 
appropriation  bill,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  movement  in 
favor  of  the  recall  of  judges  and  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions, 
because  the  judges  are  struggling  to  do  their  duty.  Anyone 
who  knows  from  personal  experience  something  about  the 
practical  workings  of  popular  government,  and  who  knows  how 
greatly  to  be  preferred  popular  government  is  over  any  other 
form,  must  reconcile  himself  to  occasional  paradoxes  and  in- 
consistent currents  of  popular  expression.  As,  for  instance,  the 
tradition  of  this  government  is  against  large  salaries,  even  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  representing  us 
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abroad,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  given. 
The  small  salaries,  therefore,  practically  limit  the  selection  of 
such  officials  to  the  rich. 

This  is  an  age  of  hostility  to  courts  and  the  bitterest  attacks 
upon  them,  because  of  the  many  instances  of  delay  and  failure 
of  justice.  The  result  is  due,  first,  to  the  selection  of  less  able 
and  less  experienced  judges  by  election  than  can  be  secured  by 
appointment,  second,  to  the  complexity  of  legal  procedure  im- 
posed upon  the  courts  by  legislatures,  and  third,  to  the  weakening 
of  the  powers  of  judges  in  conducting  trials,  especially  jury  trials. 
Yet  there  is  a popular  movement  all  over  the  country  to  lessen 
the  terms  of  judges,  and  to  provide  for  their  recall  in  case  of  an 
unpopular  decision,  there  is  great  reluctance  and  opposition  to 
giving  the  courts  power  by  rules  to  simplify  procedure,  and  the 
tendency  is  still  more  to  limit  the  useful  control  that  judges 
should  have  in  the  court  room  and  over  the  trial.  Now  there 
is  no  use  of  becoming  discouraged  over  such  inconsistency. 
It  is  a fact  that  we  have  to  recognize  and  we  have  to  deal 
with  it  practically  as  a difficulty  in  accomplishing  reform  of 
judicial  procedure  and  the  making  better  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  complaints  against  the  judi- 
ciary in  a state  where  judges  are  appointed  and  where  they  really 
exercise  great  power  in  the  matter  of  procedure  and  in  control 
of  trials  are  less  and  the  agitation  is  less  than  in  those  states  where 
the  judiciary  is  elective,  and  where  all  the  new-fangled  notions 
of  mingling  the  popular  will  in  judicial  decisions  are  in  vogue. 
I fear  that  the  constitution  makers  in  New  York,  however 
deeply  convinced  they  may  be  in  their  hearts  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
recurrence  to  an  appointive  judiciary,  will  not  make  the  attempt 
to  bring  about  such  a change  because  it  might  weigh  down  and 
defeat  the  rest  of  their  useful  work. 

Another  paradox  in  present  conditions  is  the  strong  movement, 
which  I hope  has  reached  its  high  tide  in  favor  of  what  is  called 
pure  democracy,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  give  up  long-tried 
representative  government  and  by  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall  in  effect  to  make  the  laws,  execute  them,  and  construe 
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them  by  the  vote  of  the  electorate  of  millions.  The  actual 
results  show  that  what  is  done  is  brought  about  by  only  the 
minority  of  the  electorate  who  can  be  induced  to  go  to  the 
polls,  and  who,  however  intelligent,  are  necessarily  unfitted  in 
ballots  cast  at  one  election  to  do  the  complicated  work  of 
legislation,  discharge  the  difficult  and  expert  task  of  execution, 
or  to  exercise  the  calm,  deliberate,  and  trained  judgment  neces- 
sary in  judicial  work.  Side  by  side  with  this  movement  toward 
purest  democracy,  we  find  the  demand  that  governmental  work 
shall  be  expanded  into  fields  in  which  to  be  effective  at  all  the 
best  business  and  expert  judgment  is  required.  I hope  the 
movement  in  favor  of  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and 
the  recall  is  ebbing  in  New  York  State,  a hope  based  on  the  plat- 
forms of  the  two  parties,  one  of  whom  is  bound  to  win  in  the 
pending  election. 

The  constitution  will  be  good  or  bad,  as  it  shall  deal  with 
fundamental  principles  of  government  as  distinguished  from  those 
matters  that  in  their  nature,  as  conditions  change  from  decade  to 
decade,  require  different  treatment.  One  of  the  things  that 
the  federal  constitution  is  most  conspicuously  wise  in  is  the  very 
few  limitations  which  it  imposes  upon  the  power  of  taxation. 
It  says  that  taxation  shall  be  uniform,  but  that  is  properly  held 
to  be  uniform  geographically.  Now  in  state  constitutions  the 
greatest  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  an  attempt  to  enforce 
upon  legislatures  a rule  of  uniformity  as  to  the  rate  of  taxes  and 
to  prevent  reasonable  classification.  It  has  resulted  in  very 
much  reducing  the  revenue  and  has  produced  much  greater 
actual  inequality  than  if  complete  discretion  had  been 
vested  in  the  legislature.  In  my  native  state,  personal  prop- 
erty and  real  property  were  required  by  the  constitution  to 
pay  exactly  the  same  rate.  The  result  has  been  that  while  the 
value  of  real  property  on  the  tax  duplicate  has  increased  with 
the  known  increased  prosperity  of  the  state  and  its  enormous 
material  expansion,  the  increase,  as  shown  in  the  tax  returns,  in 
the  value  of  intangible  personal  property,  the  expansion  of 
which  must  have  been  even  greater,  has  become  less  and  less. 
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The  rate  applicable  to  both  real  estate  and  personalty  was 
applied  in  such  a way  that  the  rate  upon  realty  has  been  based 
on  a small  percentage  of  its  real  value,  while  the  rate  upon  in- 
tangible personalty,  like  bonds  and  stocks  having  a market 
value,  has  been  based  on  a full  assessment.  Intangible  per- 
sonalty is  easily  concealed  and  so  its  owners  under  such  a system 
have  omitted  it  from  their  personal  tax  returns,  and  it  has 
ceased  practically  to  be  a source  of  taxable  value  to  the  state. 
This  is  only  one  instance  of  many  in  which  rigid  constitutional 
provisions  defeat  their  own  purpose. 

The  idea  that  the  adoption  of  a plan  which  assumes  that 
people  are  not  able  to  select  agents  who  for  a period  of  practical 
length  can  be  trusted  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  state  as 
intelligent,  honest,  and  patriotic  men,  and  can  be  given  large 
enough  powers  to  enable  them  to  do  good  work  without  danger 
to  the  state,  is  a confession  of  failure  in  popular  government. 
If  we  can  not  select  intelligent  and  honest  agents  and  give  them 
scope  enough  to  invoke  their  best  powers,  then  we  can  not  hope 
to  effect  the  benefit  that  we  are  demanding  of  government. 

Again  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  the  representative  system  is  not 
expressive  of  the  popular  will.  The  experiments  of  recent  times 
have  shown  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  selection  of 
representatives  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  their  judgment 
in  direct  legislation  and  in  the  hasty  consideration  of  the  value 
of  the  services  of  their  agents  before  those  agents  have  had  time 
to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  benefit  of  their  conduct.  The 
small  votes  upon  referendums  everywhere  that  the  new  system 
has  been  tried,  and  the  absurdities  in  legislation  frequently  the 
result  of  the  system,  show  that  the  action  of  a legislature  selected 
by  a much  larger  vote  in  the  way  in  which  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  governmental  power  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  is  much  better  able — in  fact,  embodies  the  public 
will  in  its  action  much  more  certainly  than  the  result  of  refer- 
endums. Therefore  in  the  interest  of  popular  government 
to  vindicate  its  existence,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  constitu- 
tion makers  of  New  York  when  they  are  called  upon  to  act  shall 
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stick  to  that  form  of  government  which  it  took  one  thousand 
years  to  develop  and  which  has  vindicated  its  use? 

There  are  two  other  topics  that  I ought  to  mention.  One  is 
with  reference  to  the  reframing  of  our  bill  of  rights,  and  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  procedure  enforced  in  criminal  cases  in  pro- 
tection of  the  accused.  It  has  come  down  from  English  history, 
from  a time,  as  we  know,  when  its  rigid  rules  were  essential  to 
prevent  judicial  murder  and  oppression  by  the  state.  We  have 
reached  a time  now  when  the  danger  of  unjust  verdicts  is  very 
much  reduced,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  makers  of  a state 
constitution  might  well  consider  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  holding  to  be  consistent  with  due  process  of  law,  as 
required  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  elimination  of  a 
number  of  these  restrictions  that  anyone  familiar  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  prosecution  and  the  conviction  of  violators  of  law  knows 
might  well  be  dispensed  with  without  injury  to  anyone  and  with 
great  assistance  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  criminal  law  and 
to  the  benefit  of  society. 

Then  the  bill  of  rights  protects  the  rights  of  contract  and 
labor  property,  and  this  may  need  some  carefully  drawn  excep- 
tions or  qualifications  to  permit  such  approved  legislation  as 
to  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  tenement  housing  acts,  and 
hours  of  labor  acts. 

I would  like  to  dwell  on  the  wisdom  of  less  frequent  elections 
and  on  the  short  ballot,  a principle  that  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  initiative  and  the  referendum,  and  1 may  say  also  at 
variance  with  the  modern  methods  of  selecting  candidates  by 
primaries  and  pre-primaries.  The  enormous  expense  of  such 
elaborate  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  evils  attributed 
to  the  representative  form  of  government  in  legislative  action 
and  in  political  conventions,  with  the  entire  failure  to  achieve 
any  better  result,  will,  I hope,  lead  to  reforms  in  this  matter. 
But  I don’t  know  that  the  discussion  as  to  primaries  is  a proper 
subject  of  discussion  in  respect  to  a constitution,  for  certainly 
such  matters  might  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legisla- 
ture, so  that  it  may  observe  the  foolishness  of  alleged  reforms  in 
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this  regard,  pluck  out  of  the  confused  result  the  small  modicum 
of  good,  and  return  to  the  principle,  so  long  vindicated,  of  a 
representative  system.  One  inevitable  result  of  this  system  of 
so-called  pure  democracy  is  to  destroy  party  solidarity,  to  pro- 
mote factionalism,  to  exalt  the  importance  of  crank  notions 
by  inflicting  upon  the  electorate  through  the  initiative  the 
necessity  for  a constant  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
them.  The  party  heretofore  through  its  convention  system 
had  left  some  room  for  the  selection  of  nominees  by  a convention 
without  any  effort  by  the  candidate  himself.  There  were  nota- 
ble instances,  not  infrequent,  where  the  office  really  sought  the 
man  because  a party  in  the  convention  wished  to  strengthen  its 
ticket  by  nominating  some  man  of  high  standing  who  would  not 
seek  office  but  would  accept  it  if  it  came  without  effort. 
That  is  all  destroyed,  and  what  is  even  worse,  not  only  must 
men  contend  for  office  and  argue  from  the  stump  as  to  their 
own  qualifications  under  this  system,  but  must  create  an  organ- 
ization in  order  to  achieve  success.  This  eliminates  from 
candidacy  all  but  those  who  have  the  large  amount  of  money 
needed  to  spend,  or  who  are  unwise  enough  to  burden  themselves 
by  borrowing  it.  And  thus  we  have  a system  pressed  into  adops 
tion  on  the  theory  that  it  is  to  produce  greater  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  a more  unrestrained  expression  of  popular  will,  which 
in  fact  and  in  actual  experience  limits  the  candidates  to  those 
men  who  have,  or  can  get  large  amounts  of  money  and  are  willing 
to  spend  it  in  politics. 

Another  subject  matter  for  the  constitution  makers  is  that 
of  creating  a machinery  as  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  that  shall  create  definite 
responsibility  for  extravagance  and  shall  enable  a governor  and 
the  legislature  to  control  expenditures  with  a view  to  the  size 
of  the  revenue  to  be  raised.  It  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
short  ballot,  but  it  is  also  in  the  interest  of  effectiveness  and 
responsibility  and  economy  of  government,  that  the  state  officers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  governor  as  in  the  federal  system, 
so  that  the  governor  shall  control  the  state  government  except 
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the  legislature,  and  that  he  may  have,  with  respect  to  the  legis- 
lature, some  power  of  initiative,  some  closer  relation  to  that 
body  in  the  matter  of  suggestion  and  argument,  through  his  own 
presence  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature  or  that  of  the  officers 
who  represent  him.  You  have  already  given  to  the  governor 
the  power  of  vetoing  items  of  an  appropriation  bill.  This  in 
the  hands  of  a clear-headed  courageous  governor  is  a great 
power  for  good.  I should  think  there  might  be  framed  some 
constitutional  restrictions  by  which  a budget  statement  could 
be  framed  in  advance,  to  be  published  to  the  state,  estimating 
the  revenue  to  be  received  and  its  sources  and  the  expenditures 
to  be  made,  all  before  the  legislature  could  act  upon  them.  With 
the  vast  increase  in  the  taxable  resources  of  state  and  federal 
governments,  there  has  been  an  irresponsibility  and  extravagance 
in  expenditure.  The  devising  of  a method  for  requiring  such 
a budget  as  will  enable  the  people  to  see  clearly  at  the  time  the 
real  balance  sheet  offers  a very  beneficial  field  for  the  statesman- 
ship and  ingenuity  of  your  next  constitutional  convention. 

I am  very  familiar  with  the  qualifications  of  some  of  the 
delegates  nominated  by  one  of  your  great  political  parties,  in 
which  are  the  names  of  Elihu  Root,  George  W.  Wickersham, 
and  Henry  L.  Stimson,  with  a number  of  others  of  great  ability 
and  wide  experience,  and  if  they  are  any  indication  of  the  con- 
vention which  is  to  be  selected,  the  state  of  New  York  is  greatly 
to  be  congratulated. 
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I.  The  Change  to  an  Elective  Judiciary. 

The  wave  of  democracy  that  swept  over  America  in  the  thir- 
ties and  forties  of  the  last  century  proceeded  upon  the  theory 
that  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  a panacea  for  political  ills, 
and  left  in  its  wake  a series  of  popular  elections  at  short  inter- 
vals for  a multiplicity  of  candidates.  The  new  creed  was  that  it 
was  desirable  to  make  every  public  officer  directly  responsible  to 
the  citizens,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  he  must  be  elected  by  all 
the  voters,  and  his  term  of  office  must  be  short.  This  doctrine 
was  extended  to  include  the  judiciary.  Accordingly  the  New 
York  constitution  of  1846,  following  a general  movement  already 
well  under  way  in  other  states,  made  two  radical  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  New  York  courts.  Abandoning  the  system 
of  an  appointive  judiciary  theretofore  in  effect  (save  only  for 
the  senatorial  members  of  the  old  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Im- 
peachments and  the  Correction  of  Errors,  who  had  seats  in  that 
court  by  virtue  of  their  election  to  the  Senate),  the  new  constitu- 
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tion  made  the  judiciary  generally  elective  and  also  substituted 
for  a tenure  during  good  behavior  a short  and  fixed  term  of  eight 
years.  Mr.  J.  Hampden  Dougherty  in  his  Constitutional  History 
of  New  York  * characterizes  this  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  as  the  most  radical  change  proposed  by  the  convention  of 
1846. 

The  work  of  a convention  which  spent  the  greater  part  of 
twenty-three  days  in  discussing  the  question  how  long  a citizen 
must  be  a resident  of  the  state  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  office 
of  governor,  may  well  be  approached  without  enthusiasm.  But 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  new  plan,  it  was  popular.  Twelve 
states  had  already  adopted  it,  and  nearly  as  many- more  after- 
wards followed  New  York  in  their  train.  So  that  by  i860,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  then  states  (24  out  of  34),  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  had  committed  themselves  to  the  policy  of  an  elective 
judiciary.  Since  then  considerable  reaction  against  this  move- 
ment has  manifested  itself;  although  so  far  as  New  York  is 
concerned  such  reaction  has  been  under  the  surface  and  has  not 
led  to  any  formal  abandonment  of  the  elective  principle. 

But  by  1867  even  the  man  in  the  street  was  prepared  to 
abandon  the  short  judicial  term.  In  the  New  York  constitutional 
convention  of  1867  a majority  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
went  further,  and,  though  not  recommending  the  abandonment 
of  an  elective  judiciary,  reported  in  favor  of  the  election  of  judges 
who  should  hold  office  during  good  behavior  or  until  the  age  of 
70  had  been  reached.  Their  report  proposed  further  that  at  the 
general  election  in  1870  there  should  be  a referendum  to  the 
people  upon  the  question  whether  vacancies  in  the  principal 
courts,  as  they  should  thereafter  occur,  should  be  filled  by  the 
governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  con- 
vention, indeed,  did  not  lack  those  who  advocated  an  out-and- 
out  return  to  the  appointive  system;  for  lawyers  and  judges  of 
the  highest  character  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  both  the  theory 
and  practical  results  of  the  1846  system,  and  urge  its  complete 
abandonment.  But  in  the  end  the  elective  theory  won,  with 
still  a fixed,  but  lengthened  term. 

* Vol.  II.,  of  Chester  s Legal  and  Judicial  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  National 
Americana  Socy.,  1911. 
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The  judiciary  article  was  submitted  to  popular  vote  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  constitution,  and  was  adopted  by  a majority 
of  less  than  7000  in  a total  vote  of  487,000 — a difference  in  its 
favor  of  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  the  real  sentiment  in  its  favor  was  greater  than 
appears  from  these  figures;  for  the  constitution  as  a whole  was 
voted  down  by  more  than  66,000,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote. 

By  some  curious  process  of  reasoning,  the  convention  of  1867, 
although  itself  recommending  a continuance  of  the  elective 
system  and  providing  that  a popular  vote  should  be  taken  upon 
such  recommendation  in  connection  with  the  whole  constitution 
(in  1869),  had  provided  for  a re-submission  of  the  same  question 
to  the  people  in  1873.  This  time  the  popular  majority  for  the 
elective  system  was  upwards  of  200,000 — a difference  between  the 
majority  and  minority  of  forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote 
upon  the  question.  Somewhat  less  popular  interest  in  the 
matter  was,  indeed,  shown  than  had  been  shown  four  years  be- 
fore, for  the  total  vote  on  the  question  was  substantially  smaller, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  general  political  excitement  following  the 
Tweed-ring  disclosures,  in  which  members  of  the  judiciary  were 
involved;  but  still  the  vote  indicated  that  the  general  public 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  an  elective  judiciary. 

As  a consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  work  of  the  1867  con- 
vention, aside  from  the  judiciary  article,  to  receive  popular 
approval,  the  constitution  of  1846  was  not  succeeded  by  another 
general  revision  until  1894.  And  in  that  convention,  in  view  of 
the  emphatic  vote  of  1873,  the  question  of  a return  to  the  appoin- 
tive system  was  hardly  discussed. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  last  twenty  years 
an  increasing  body  of  students  of  judicial  systems  has  arisen 
to  deny  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  1846.  In  a somewhat 
different  field,  but  under  the  impulse  of  a similar  principle,  the 
movement  to  rid  the  general  electorate  of  a task  for  which  it  is 
ill-fitted — the  selection  of  public  servants  requiring  special  knowl- 
edge and  technical  training — has  gone  on  apace.  Largely  because 
the  country  has  been  made  ready  for  it  by  bitter  experience, 
but  also  partly  because  of  the  happy  accident  (or  rather  the  art 
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which  conceals  itself)  of  its  name,  the  Short  Ballot  movement 
has  attained  in  a few  years  a momentum  which  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  state  and  municipal  administrations  throughout  the 
country.  Whether  this  movement  is  to  include  the  judiciary 
generally,  as  did  the  opposite  movement  of  seventy  years  ago, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  course  the  question  of  elective  or  appointive  judges  is  but 
one  of  many  problems  confronting  the  draftsmen  of  a judiciary 
article.  The  proper  number,  size,  organization  and  jurisdiction, 
original  and  appellate,  of  the  many  courts  which  go  to  make  up 
our  varied  system  are  questions  upon  which  there  has  always 
been  much  difference  of  opinion;  and  those  familiar  with  the 
proceedings  of  constitutional  conventions  know  what  weary  days 
are  devoted  by  every  constitutional  convention  to  the  consider- 
ation of  these  problems.  But  important  and  difficult  as  these 
questions  are,  they  are  aside  from  the  present  purpose. 

I have  thus  briefly  reviewed  the  general  outlines  of  the  case 
of  Appointive  Judiciary  versus  Elective,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  New  York,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  that  the  problem  is  one  that  may  still  be  fairly 
said  to  be  alive,  and  likely  to  confront  succeeding  constitutional 
conventions  with  greater  insistence  than  it  did  the  last,  as  by  way 
of  recalling  the  more  general  point  of  view  from  which  particular 
problems  inherent  in  an  elective  judiciary  are  to  be  considered. 
It  will  not  do  to  assume  lightly  that  our  present  way  of  nominat- 
ing and  electing  judicial  candidates  is  the  only  way,  or  even  the 
best  way ; and  we  lawyers  will  not  discharge  our  full  duty  toward 
our  profession  if  we  allow  habit  and  inertia  to  obstruct  serious 
consideration  of  suggested  reforms. 

II.  Our  Present  Elective  System. 

Coming  now  to  our  present  system  itself — the  election  system 
by  which  we  undertake  to  select  judges  by  popular  vote: 

Let  no  one  worry  lest  he  be  here  subjected  to  a detailed  analy- 
sis of  a law  which  our  courts  have  criticised  for  its  length  and 
complexity,  and  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  once  admitted  that 
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it  itself  found  difficult  to  understand* — a statement  which — 
would  it  be  too  irreverent  to  say? — seems  to  find  confirmation 
in  some  of  the  decisions  upon  this  perplexing  subject.  Interest- 
ing as  the  details  and  workings  of  our  necessarily  complicated 
electoral  system  are  to  those  who  take  part  in  their  practical 
application,  I shall  ask  you  to  consider  only  the  general  theory 
and  outline  of  the  system;  and  these  are  simple.  Pardon  me  if 
I here  traverse  somewhat  familiar  ground.  Let  the  new  primary 
and  ballot  amendments  of  last  Decemberf  be  my  excuse. 

The  primary  used  to  be  an  election  within  a party  at  which 
representatives  of  its  members  were  selected  who  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  conferring  together  and  selecting  party  candidates 
to  make  the  race  at  the  general  election.  But  when  this  system 
degenerated  everywhere,  and  apparently  hopelessly,  into  a 
method  of  placing  a meaningless  rubber-stamp  approval  upon 
candidates  really  selected  by  political  bosses  and  oligarchies 
largely  for  personal  or  pecuniary  reasons,  and  in  the  face  of 
public  needs,  the  system  was  doomed  and  the  direct  nominations 
wave  inevitable.  This  wave  has  now  nearly  swept  the  country, 
until  more  than  forty  of  our  forty-eight  states  nominate  by  such 
a system,  applying  it  to  elective  officers  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  New  York  system  follows  the  usual  type  of  direct  nomi- 
nations systems,  it  being  a two-bites-at-the-cherry  system  of 
choice.  A primary  election  is  held  at  which  the  final  contestants 
(subject  to  the  possible  addition  of  certain  independent  candi- 
dates) are  selected  by  the  recognized  political  parties.  Follow- 
ing this  is  held  the  secondary  election,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  refer  to  as  “the  election,”  at  which  the  ultimately  successful 

* People  ex  rel.  Feeny  v.  Board  of  Canvassers,  156  N.  Y.,  36;  45;  decided  in 
1898.  The  revision  or  “consolidation”  of  the  Election  Law  in  1909  (L.  1909, 
chap.  22)  cleared  up  some  difficulties  in  expression,  but  made  no  change  in 
substance;  the  revision,  however,  by  consolidating  several  statutes  into 
one,  made  the  statute  much  longer  than  before.  Subsequent  amendments, 
some  carelessly  made,  have  introduced  fresh  difficulties;  but  by  the  recent 
adoption  of  the  “ Massachusetts”  or  office-group  form  of  ballot  as  a substitute 
for  the  party-column  form  of  ballot  (L.  1913,  chap.  821),  the  method  of  voting 
has  been  much  simplified. 

f L.  1913,  chap.  820,  as  to  the  primary;  chap.  821,  as  to  the  form  of  ballot, 
etc. 
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candidates  are  chosen  for  public  office.  Under  this  system,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  limitation  upon  each  political  party  to  a single  candidate 
for  each  vacancy,  the  primary  operates  to  limit  more  or  less 
arbitrarily — but  for  practical  reasons — the  number  of  candidates 
among  whom  must  fall  the  final  choice.  Its  function  is  thus 
much  like  that  of  a rule  of  evidence — it  excludes  what  in  logic 
and  reason  would  be  relevant. 

No  distinction  is  made  in  the  New  York  law  between  judicial 
and  other  candidates,  either  at  the  primary  or  at  the  general 
election.  With  governors,  mayors,  legislative  representatives, 
state  and  municipal  fiscal  officers,  state  engineers,  and  coroners, 
the  judges — and  the  state — take  their  chances  with  the  elec- 
torate’s somewhat  undisciplined  instinct  for  natural  selection. 

Nominations  for  the  primary,  or  “designations”  as  they  are 
called,  to  distinguish  them  from  nominations  by  the  primary  for 
the  November  or  “general”  election,  in  the  case  of  judges,  as  for 
all  other  candidates,  may  now  be  made  only  by  certificate  or 
“petition”  signed  by  a certain  number  of  voters  of  the  district. 
This  is  simply  an  application  to  the  primary  of  the  system  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  in  connection  with  “independent  ” 
nominations  for  the  general  election,  in  other  states  sometimes 
called  a “nomination  paper.”  The  new  law  has  abrogated  the 
right  of  party  committees  to  act  as  nominating  committees 
for  their  own  parties,  subject  to  the  recall  of  injudicious  de- 
cisions on  the  part  of  the  committees  and  the  substitution  of 
other  candidates  by  vote  of  the  party  itself  at  the  primary. 
That  was  a function  bestowed  by  the  somewhat  ill-starred 
primary  legislation  of  1911,  and  was  a feature  of  that  law  which 
never  received,  and,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances  was  in- 
capable of  receiving,  a fair  test.  The  new  law,  however,  puts 
all  factions  and  candidates  upon  a theoretical  parity,  and  recog- 
nizes no  candidate  who  does  not  present  the  required  number  of 
signatures  appended  to  his  paper,  whether  they  have  been  sub- 
scribed, without  inquiry,  in  Harmony  Hall,  or  painfully  collected 
one  by  one  in  the  uncongested  neighborhood  of  the  Uplift  Club. 

The  primary  election  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  recognized 
“political  parties,”  viz.,  parties  that  have  cast  10,000  votes  for  a 
governor  at  the  preceding  gubernatorial  election.  In  other  words 
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(subject  to  a qualification  to  be  made  later) , each  party  holds  its 
own  elimination  contest  within  and  for  itself.  As  a natural  con- 
sequence, no  voter  may  sign  a designating  petition  unless  he  be 
an  enrolled  member  of  the  party  for  whose  primary  the  designa- 
tion is  intended. 

Under  the  new  statute  (Election  Law  § 48,  as  amended  by 
L.  1913,  chap.  820)  designating  petitions  must  be  signed  by  at  least 
three  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  voters  of  that  party  within  the 
political  division  for  which  the  designation  is  made,  which  require- 
ment, however,  is  reduced  for  certain  large  divisions  described 
in  the  act,  by  the  fixing  of  certain  maxima  which  the  number  of 
signatures  need  not  exceed  even  though  such  number  be  less 
than  the  three  per  cent. 

Unfortunately  these  absolute  figures  (which  are  thus  both 
maxima  and  minima)  for  districts  less  than  the  state  apply 
principally  to  entire  counties  and  cities,  and  to  senatorial  and 
assembly  districts,  with  which  but  a few  judicial  districts  coincide, 
leaving  the  indefinite  three  per  cent,  requirement  to  operate 
upon  a large  number  of  important  judicial  nominations.  The 
following  will  illustrate  how  some  of  these  provisions  operate. 
The  enrollment  figures  are  those  of  the  present  enrollments 
(general  enrollment  of  October,  1913)  and  take  no  account  of 
any  names  which  may  be  added  to  the  party  lists  under  any 
supplemental  enrollment  which  may  occur  prior  to  the  autumn 
primary  of  1914. 


GENERAL 

ENROLLMENT  OF  OCTOBER,  1913.* 

Demo- 

Repub- 

Progres- 

cratic 

lican  Party 

sive 

Party 

Party 

New  York  County 

132,693 

56,108 

19,705 

Bronx 

43-097 

15,323 

6,252 

1st  Judicial  Dist. 

I75,79° 

7U43I 

25,957 

* From  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Elections  of  the  City  of  New 

York  for 

1913,  for  New  York,  Bronx,  Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond  Counties;  from  the 
records  of  the  Boards  of  Elections  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk. 
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Demo- 

Repub- 

Progres- 

cratic 

lican  Party 

sive 

Party 

Party 

Kings  County 

123,711 

72,036 

15,786 

Queens 

40,289 

9,686 

3,022 

Richmond 

9,800 

3,918 

883 

Nassau 

6,036 

5,314 

1,337 

Suffolk 

6,156 

5,540 

1,248 

2nd  Judicial  Dist. 

185,992 

96,494 

22,276 

Applying  the  three  per  cent. 

requirement,  as  modified 

by  the 

maxima  provided  for  certain  districts  (1000  signatures  in  a 
county  containing  more  than  250,000  inhabitants;  500  in  a 
county  containing  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  and  not  more 
than  250,000;  Richmond  is  the  only  New  York  City  county  to 
come  within  the  latter  class;  Nassau  and  Suffolk  are  also  in  the 
second  class),  the  following  is  the  result: 

NUMBER  OF  SIGNATURES  REQUIRED  TO  DESIGNATE  THE  FOLLOW- 


ING  JUDICIAL  CANDIDATES 

FOR  THE 

PRIMARY. 

Demo- 

Repub- 

Progres- 

cratic 

lican  Party 

sive 

Party 

Party 

J.  of  Genl.  Sessions,  N.  Y.  Co. 

1,000 

1,000 

592 

County  Judge,  Kings  Co. 

1,000 

1,000 

474 

Supreme  Ct.  J.,  1st  Judic.  Dist. 

5,274 

2,143 

779 

“ “ 2nd  “ 

5,580 

2,895 

669 

As  §48  of  the  Election  Law  (as  amended  by  L.  1913,  chap.  820) 
now  requires  only  3,000  signatures  to  designate  for  the  primary 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  United  States  senator,  governor, 
and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (any  candidate  to  be  voted  for 
by  the  entire  state),  the  above  requirements  for  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  first  and  second  judicial  districts  strike  one 
as  distinctly  onerous,  and  also  as  creating  a special  handicap  for 
all  but  the  designees  of  the  party  machines. 

I said  that  each  party  held  its  primary  within  and  for  itself. 
It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  the  partisan  character  of 
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judicial  candidates  may  become  so  negligible  that  we  may  hold 
a judicial  primary  which  shall  be  solely  an  elimination  contest, 
without  recognition  of  parties,  and  in  which  members  of  all 
parties  shall  join,  as  is  already  the  case  in  many  states  with  respect 
to  certain  municipal  nominations,  and  has  already  been  urged 
in  the  New  York  legislature.*  Indeed,  prior  to  our  own  latest 
municipal  election  (1913),  members  of  various  parties  were  carried 
to  successful  nomination  at  the  primaries  of  others,  of  course,  by 
the  ballots  of  voters  enrolled  in  such  other  parties,  under  the 
pressure  of  an  extraordinary  public  opinion.  But  should  the 
time  arrive  when  a non-partisan  judicial  primary  becomes  a 
possibility,  the  same  change  of  viewpoint  might  as  conceivably 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  effort  to  make  judicial  nominations  by 
popular  vote.  However  that  may  be,  to  date,  all  primaries  in 
New  York  have  been  strictly  family  affairs,  within  and  for  the 
separate  parties.  Yet  this  is  true  only  in  one  sense,  viz.,  that 
all  rivalries  and  contests  at  the  primary  are  limited  to  opposing 
factions  within  the  party  itself.  The  party  organizations  have 
not,  theoretically  at  least,  free  control  of  the  primary  machinery. 
For  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  the  party  primaries  have  been 
subject  to  more  or  less  regulation,  and  have  been  conducted  more 
or  less  in  public.  Under  the  new  law,  as  under  the  old,  the  same 
officers  that  conduct  the  November  election  are  divided  between 
two  polling  places,  at  one  of  which  the  officers  representing  the 
dominant  political  party  of  the  moment,  as  determined  by  the 
last  preceding  gubernatorial  vote,  conduct  the  primary  for  their 
own  party,  combining  for  the  purpose  two  adjoining  election  dis- 

* Of  the  48  states  about  30  already  provide  for  non-partisan  elections,  or 
non-partisan  primaries  and  elections,  for  municipal  officers  within  one  or 
more  cities,  mostly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  connection  with  the  commission 
forms  of  municipal  governments.  Since  the  paper  was  read  New  York  has 
joined  the  list.  The  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Buffalo  (L.  1914,  chap.  217) 
provides  for  a non-partisan  primary  and  election  for  mayor  and  couneilmen ; 
and  the  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Olean  (L.  1914,  chap.  436)  provides  for 
the  non-partisan  election  of  the  commissioners  upon  a ballot  permitting  the 
indication  of  first,  second  and  third  choices.  With  this  rapidly  growing 
recognition  of  non-partisanship  in  connection  with  municipal  elections,  may 
we  not  hope  that  the  same  principle  will  soon  be  extended  to  include  the 
judiciary? 
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tricts  and  their  respective  election  officers,  and  at  the  other  of 
which  polling  places  the  election  officers  of  the  other  party  repre- 
sented in  the  division  of  election  officers  hold  the  primaries  of 
itself  and  all  the  lesser  parties,  likewise  for  two  election  districts. 
Since  1911  an  official  ballot  has  been  required  for  the  primary, 
with  other  safeguards  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  connection 
with  the  November  election.  But  no  change  has  as  yet  been 
made  in  the  division  of  the  election  officers  between  two  polling 
places,  or  in  the  uneven  distribution  of  their  labor,  although  there 
are  bills  in  the  present  legislature  to  abrogate  these  somewhat 
anomalous  provisions,  and  provide  a polling  place  in  each  election 
district  at  which  the  primaries  of  all  parties  in  that  district  will 
be  held  by  the  same  bi-partisan  board  that  is  to  serve  at  the  fol- 
lowing election.  A bi-partisan  board  is  less  likely  to  lend  itself 
to  frauds  than  a board  where  all  members  represent  one  party 
machine;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  primary  system 
omits  one  important  check  provided  for  the  general  election. 

In  line  with  the  general  tendency  to  conduct  the  primary 
election  in  the  same  manner  as  the  November  election,  and  to 
invest  it  with  the  same  safeguards,  is  the  provision  of  the  present 
law  that  factional  contests  within  the  parties  over  the  validity 
of  designating  petitions  and  like  matters,  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  same  method  as  has  for  many  years  been  pre- 
scribed for  the  November  elections,  i.  e.,  by  appeal  to  the  courts. 

In  connection  with  these  appeals  of  pre-election  controversies 
two  points  of  special  interest  to  the  lawyer  may  be  noted  in 
passing.  All  such  hearings  are  of  an  exceedingly  summary  char- 
acter; by  common  consent  proofs  are  less  technical  than  usual, 
red-tape  is  cut  in  all  directions,  and  appeals  are  expedited  in 
flagrant  violation  of  all  judicial  speed  laws.  The  second  point  of 
interest  is  that,  in  a technical  sense,  cases  are  decided  before  they 
arise,  and  respondents  are  given  directions  with  respect  to  future 
and  somewhat  contingent  events;  in  other  words,  before  the 
time  has  arrived  when  there  can  be  any  refusal  or  default  under 
the  Election  Law  predicated.  For  example,  a commissioner  of 
elections  says  that  he  intends  to  make  up  a ballot  for  election 
day  in  a particular  way  which  is  claimed  by  a candidate  or  party 
representative  to  be  contrary  to  the  requirement  of  the  Election 
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Law;  or  perchance  the  commissioner  refuses  to  say  what  he 
intends  to  do ; under  the  usual  rule  governing  such  cases,  as  all  are 
aware,  the  time  must  come  for  the  doing  of  the  act,  and  the  viola- 
tion of  duty  must  occur,  before  the  courts  will  step  in  to  compel 
the  performance  of  the  disregarded  obligation.  “In  spite  of 
the  respondent’s  declarations  or  silence,”  the  courts  say,  “he 
may,  nevertheless,  do  his  duty  when  the  occasion  arrives.  Let 
us  wait  and  see.  ” But  not  so  in  election  cases.  Here  the  courts 
take  the  common-sense  view  that  a large  public  interest  is  in- 
volved; that  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  such  a case  until 
the  moment  for  action  has  arrived,  a few  days  before  the  election, 
would  be  in  effect  a denial  of  relief;  and  accordingly  election 
cases  of  the  character  of  the  supposed  case  are  made  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule,  and  are  decided  in  one  sense  in  advance.* 
We  come  now  to  one  very  important  change  worked  by  the 
December  legislation.  I refer  to  the  form  of  the  ballot  both  at 
the  primary  and  at  the  general  election.  The  fourteen-  and  nine- 
foot  ballots  at  the  primary  imposed  on  us  by  the  so-called  Direct- 
Primary  Act  of  1 91 1 , naturally  did  not  survive  longer  than  a single 
trial,  and  led  to  some  re-arrangement  for  the  succeeding  primary. 
But  the  new  laws  do  away  entirely  with  the  faction-column  ballot 
for  the  party  primary,  just  as  they  do  away  with  the  party- 
column  ballot  for  the  November  election.  For  both  elections 
there  is  now  prescribed  an  office-group  ballot,  slightly  different 
from  the  Massachusetts  type,  but  still  requiring  every  candidate 
voted  for  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  affirmative  act  of  choice 
by  a separate  and  individual  mark.  Miniature  emblems  oppo- 
site the  individual  names  sprinkle  the  general  ballot  with  the 
spores  of  the  straight-voting  influenza;  but  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  that  these  will  disappear  in  time.  They  are  really 
unnecessary.  A simple  Arabic  numeral  opposite  the  name  of 
each  candidate,  beginning  with  1 , and  continuing  to  the  last  can- 
didate on  the  ballot,  plus  the  existing  provisions  for  assistance 
to  the  voter  who  cannot  read  figures  (an  exceedingly  rare  bird), 
should  suffice;  and  this  is  the  system  already  adopted  for  the 
primary  ballot.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  New  York 
is  the  only  direct-nominations  state  that  was  ever  so  misguided 
* People  ex  rel.  Hotchkiss  v.  Smith,  206  N.  Y.,  231 ; 241,  and  cases  cited. 
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as  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  faction-column  ballot  in  its  primaries. 
The  bench  and  bar  are  to  be  doubly  congratulated  that  a single 
day  last  December  should  mark  the  end,  for  both  primaries  and 
general  elections,  of  a ballot  which  by  its  form  placed  an  un- 
professional emphasis  upon  the  partisan  character  of  judicial 
candidates. 

The  abolition  of  the  party-column  method  of  voting  for  judges 
has  been,  for  years,  the  subject  of  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association.  To  that  end  that  Associa- 
tion has  urged  legislation  to  take  judicial  candidates  out  of  the 
party-columns  on  ballots  and  voting  machines,  and  to  group 
their  names  alphabetically  under  each  judicial  office  to  be  filled, 
either  upon  a separate  ballot,  or  at  least  in  a separate  column 
or  division  of  the  blanket  ballot,  and,  of  course,  in  a separate 
column  on  the  voting  machine.  Our  own  Association*  has  on 
two  different  occasions  gone  on  record  as  being  in  accord  with 
the  State  Bar  Association  in  this  regard.  While  the  new  law 
does  not  accomplish  all  that  the  State  Bar  Association  aimed  at, 
in  freeing  judicial  candidates  from  political  association,  in  that 
under  the  new  law  the  party  names  and  emblems  are  still  attached 
to  these  candidates  precisely  as  they  are  to  others,  the  State 
Bar  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  January,  determined  to 
give  the  new  ballot  a trial  before  urging  further  modification. 

Although  our  new  form  of  ballot  has  given  satisfaction  for 
twenty-five  years  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  lesser  periods  in  ten 
or  a dozen  other  states,  one  is  naturally  interested  in  the  question, 
How  will  it  work  in  New  York? 

Already  one  small  election  in  our  state  has  been  held  under 
it.  On  January  6,  1914,  the  village  of  Owego,  in  Tioga  County, 
held  its  annual  election,  and  while  fault  is  found  with  the  length 
of  time  taken  by  the  new  method  of  counting  (a  method  which 
may  easily  be  modified  to  meet  the  objection), J the  new  ballot 
seems  to  be  favorably  regarded.  Nearly  1100  ballots — two  and 
one-half  times  the  number  of  ballots  cast  at  a typical  New  York 
City  polls — were  cast  at  the  single  voting  place  in  the  village  in 

* See  annual  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this  Association  for 
1912,  pp.  165-66  of  1913  year  book. 

f L.  1914,  chap.  244,  has  since  modified  the  method  of  counting. 
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a period  of  five  hours — less  than  one-half  the  time  allowed  at  a 
general  election.  It  is  true  that  the  ballot  was  comparatively 
short  and  simple  both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  offices  to  be 
filled  (only  nine  different  offices)  and  the  number  of  candidates 
for  each  office  (only  two  for  each  office) ; but  as  against  this  should 
be  weighed  the  novelty  of  the  form,  in  spite  of  which  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  there  were  fewer  spoiled  ballots  than  usual. 

Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  the  new  form  of 
ballot  will  ultimately  have  in  New  York  in  encouraging  a dis- 
criminating choice  as  between  judicial  candidates.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  the  number  of  votes  actually  cast  for  such  can- 
didates will  fall  off;  but  whether  the  average  intelligence  re- 
flected in  each  vote  will  not  be  substantially  higher  than  in  the 
past,  is  the  real  point  of  interest  for  our  profession  and  the  public. 

III.  Some  Current  Suggestions  for  Change. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a consideration  of  one  or  two  bills  affecting 
the  election  of  judicial  officers  pending  in  the  legislature,  not  so 
much  with  the  idea  of  making  effective  criticism  of  these  parti- 
cular measures  as  of  using  them  by  way  of  illustration  of  certain 
practical  points  which  the  profession  is  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  consider  more  carefully  than  it  generally  has  in  connection 
with  our  elective  system. 

Assemblyman  Murray’s  bill  (Int.  No.  23;  Print  No.  308) 
to  minimize  the  partisan  effect  of  our  elective  system  upon 
judicial  candidates.  This  bill  takes  from  the  parties  all  right 
to  nominate  at  the  primary  judges  of  courts  of  record  and  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  provides  that  all 
such  candidates  shall  be  nominated  by  petition  just  as  independent 
candidates  for  the  general  election  are  now  put  in  nomination. 
Whether  the  bill  intends  that  all  such  nominations  shall  be  made 
separately  from  each  other,  or  only  separately  from  non-judicial 
offices,  is  not  clear  to  me.  Reduction  is  made  in  the  number  of 
signatures  required  for  such  nominations  (very  properly,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  present  requirements  are  too  onerous) ; and 
of  special  importance  are  the  ballot  provisions.  While  the  use 
of  any  emblem  to  designate  judicial  candidates  is  expressly  pro- 
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hibited,  a decision  of  the  question  whether  the  name  of  a political 
party  may  be  used  in  connection  with  a candidate,  is  left  to 
implication  from  other  parts  of  the  law  (see  Election  Law,  § 123), 
but  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  use  is  prohibited  by  fair 
implication.  A wholly  separate  ballot  is  also  required.  Under 
this  bill,  therefore,  the  names  of  all  elective  judicial  candidates 
would  appear  at  the  November  general  election,  on  a separate 
ballot,  grouped  under  the  titles  of  the  respective  judicial  offices 
without  party  names  or  emblems — just  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates themselves.  The  order  of  names  (unwisely,  it  seems  to 
me)  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the  local  boards  of  elections ; 
for  a general  provision  already  in  the  Election  Law  (§331, 
subd.  3)  gives  to  those  officers  the  decision  as  to  independent 
candidates,  and  under  the  theory  of  the  Murray  bill  all  judicial 
nominations  are  to  be  independent  nominations. 

The  effect  of  such  a measure  would  be  threefold.  (1)  It 
would  relieve  the  judicial  candidate  and  his  friends  of  the  serious 
labor  and  expense  attendant  upon  any  primary  contest- — a labor 
and  expense  which  the  best-qualified  aspirant  for  judicial  honors 
is  often  the  least  qualified  to  meet,  and  to  which  the  unsuccessful 
primary  candidate  may  well  be  reluctant  to  subject  himself. 
(2)  It  would  likewise  relieve  the  successful  candidate  from  the  wear- 
and-tear  of  a double  election.  (3)  It  would  put  a desirable 
emphasis  upon  the  essentially  non-partisan  character  of  a 
judicial  election,  both  by  minimizing  the  necessity  of  recourse  to 
the  party  masters  for  a nomination,  and  by  presenting  the  can- 
didates’ names  to  the  electorate  in  a non-partisan  form. 

Personally  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  a separate  ballot  for 
judicial  officers,  rather  than  a distinct  and  separate  division  upon 
the  general  ballot,  is  not  necessary  to  this  emphasis*;  and  I am 
very  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  creation  of  separate 
ballots,  beyond  the  number  absolutely  necessary,  is  open  to 
serious  objections  from  the  viewpoints  of  convenience  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  honesty  of  elections.  But  this  is  a question 
somewhat  beside  the  present  purpose;  and  having  considered 

* The  new  Buffalo  charter  referred  to  in  a previous  note,  which  provides 
for  the  non-partisan  election  of  certain  municipal  officers,  places  their  names 
on  the  general  ballot,  but  in  a separate  division. 
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the  admirable  intent  of  the  Murray  bill,  let  us  turn  to  a suggestion 
which  has  appeared  this  year,  I believe  for  the  first  time,  among 
the  bills  at  Albany. 

Assemblyman  Cristman’s  bill  (Int.  No.  378;  Print  No.  380) 
for  the  automatic  renomination  of  judges.  This  bill  provides 
in  effect  that  whenever  the  term  of  a judge  of  a court  of  record 
is  to  expire,  unless  he  shall  affirmatively  decline  to  run,  his  name 
shall  go  on  the  ballot  for  the  November  election  among  the  can- 
didates for  the  vacancy,  without  nomination  of  any  sort.*  This 
bill,  like  the  Murray  bill,  provides  for  a separate  judicial  ballot, 
and  prohibits  the  use  of  emblems.  But  the  provisions  of  this 
ballot  relating  to  the  use  of  party  names  are  peculiar.  Any  party 
is  at  liberty  to  nominate  its  own  judicial  candidates  by  the  usual 
primary  machinery;  but  the  automatic  candidate,  if  he  be  an 
enrolled  member  of  any  political  party,  may  also  use  the  name  of 
that  party  to  designate  himself,  the  party’s  own  choice  as  shown 
at  the  primary  being  distinguished  by  the  addition  to  his  name 
and  that  of  the  party  of  the  words  “primary  candidate.”  But 
if  any  judicial  candidate  shall  for  any  reason  happen  not  to  be 
enrolled  (and  while  a judge  who  has  succeeded  in  inducing  a 
party  to  nominate  and  elect  him  is,  tinder  our  system,  likely  to 
be  an  enrolled  member  of  that  party,  the  case  is  conceivable, 
especially  as  the  provision  applies  to  judges  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  as  well) , the  bill  extends  to  him  the  privilege  of  ‘ ‘ wishing 
himself  onto  any  party  that  he  may  select,  the  implication  being, 
however,  that  he  may  select  but  one ; but  no  provision  is  included 
by  which  an  indignant  elephant,  donkey  or  moose  may  throw  off 
an  unwelcome  judicial  rider. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  occasion  will  arise  for  the  crea- 
tion in  our  Association  of  a committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Judicial  Cruelty  to  Animals;  but,  seriously,  were  this  suggestion 
of  automatic  renomination  brought  forward  as  an  additional 
detail  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Murray  bill,  I submit  that 
it  should  be  treated  not  only  with  respect,  but  with  careful 
consideration. 

* Later  the  same  member  introduced  a . bill  providing  for  the  automatic 
designation  of  judicial  incumbents  for  the  primary,  as  an  alternative. 
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Another  interesting  suggestion,*  not  as  yet  made  in  any 
pending  bill,  but  under  discussion,  is  that  of  permitting  the 
governor  to  nominate  judicial  candidates  whose  names  shall 
go  on  the  ballot  with  those  of  other  judicial  candidates,  however 
nominated.  The  theory  is  that  this  would  obviate  some  of  the 
serious  objections  to  the  entry  of  judges  into  primary  contests; 
that  in  time  it  would  give  such  prestige  to  the  gubernatorially 
nominated  candidates  that  party  nominations  in  opposition 
would  be  less  and  less  frequent  and  that  the  plan  might  prove 
almost  an  equivalent  to  gubernatorial  appointment;  and  yet, 
being  but  a mere  change  in  the  nominating  machinery,  could  be 
brought  about  by  legislation  without  constitutional  amendment. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  New  York  system  for  electing 
judicial  candidates  has  seemed  to  be,  not  the  undiscriminating 
ballot,  serious  as  that  defect  has  been,  but  the  original  selection 
of  the  group  from  among  whom  the  ultimately  successful  can- 
didates must  almost  inevitably  come.  And  the  present  handicap 
of  a double  election,  operating  inevitably,  in  the  case  of  an  office 
in  which  there  is  strong  political,  but  slight  popular,  interest,  in 
favor  of  the  political  machines,  would  seem  to  intensify  the  weak- 
ness at  this  critical  point.  One  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  when 
Chief  Justice  Bosworth  was  denied  a renomination  because  he 
had  rendered  judicial  decisions  unsatisfactory  to  Tweed,  or  to 
the  time  when  Judge  Daly  was  denied  renomination  because  he 
had  refused  to  take  orders  from  Croker  as  to  the  referees  he  should 
appoint.  Judicial  nominations  and  renominations  have  been 
and  are  being  made  and  denied  in  our  own  day  for  considera- 
tions having  only  slightly  greater  weight  when  judged  by  the 
public  and  professional  standards  that  ought  to  prevail.  That 
the  bench  or  bar  has  played  and  still  plays  so  often  the  r61e  of 
suppliant  at  the  feet  of  a party  dictator  or  ring  remains  an  extra- 
ordinary and  sinister  page  in  our  judicial  history. 

A logical  corollary  of  the  proposal  to  abandon  an  elimination 
contest  between  judicial  candidates  at  the  primary  is  the  enact- 
ment of  a system  of  preferential  voting  by  which  the  voter  may 
indicate  from  among  several  candidates  the  order  of  his  choice, 
* Made  by  the  New  York  Short  Ballot  Organization. 
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so  that  if  his  first  choice  cannot  in  any  event  be  elected,  his  voice 
may  still  be  counted  for  his  next  choice  and  against  the  candidate 
he  particularly  wishes  to  defeat.  By  this  method  the  voter  is  en- 
abled to  express  his  personal  preferences  without  reference  to  his 
guess  as  to  how  his  neighbors  will  vote.  Such  an  accomplishment 
would  be  highly  desirable ; but  the  practical  difficulties  inherent  in 
such  a system  operating  upon  an  electorate  like  ours,*  and  with  our 
present  electoral  machinery,  are  very  considerable.  Even  with  the 
direct  primary  in  effect,  the  question  of  a preferential  vote  is  raised. 
Assemblyman  Meyer  has  introduced  a bill  providing  for  this  method 
of  voting  upon  candidates  generally,  at  the  primary  only,  and  this 
bill,  of  course,  would  include  judicial  candidates  in  its  operation 
(Int.  No.  657,  Print  No.  675).  But  for  us  perhaps  the  principal 
significance  of  such  a bill  lies  in  its  suggestion  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  our  existing  method  of  selection.  Especially,  does  it  not 
raise  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  fear  or  believe  that  a pre- 
ferential system  is  an  impossibility,  the  question  of  the  merits  of  our 
whole  present  system  of  nominating  and  electing  judicial  officers? 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  enactment  of  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  recall  of  unsatisfactory  judges  is  generally  regarded 
as  somewhat  remote  in  New  York,  and  our  pressing  problem 
seems  to  be  rather  how  to  call  those  of  the  highest  qualifications, 
recall  bills  including  judicial  officers  among  others,  have  been 
in  the  legislature  for  several  years,  and  New  York  lawyers  have 
given  the  subject  of  the  Recall  careful  consideration.  Unless  I 
am  greatly  deceived,  the  sober  judgment  of  a majority  even  of 
those  who  are  least  satisfied  with  the  workings  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, is  that  it  is  a dangerous  proposal,  fraught  with  far  greater 
harm  than  good.  But  this  is  a whole  topic  by  itself,  and  it  is 
only  referred  to  here  in  order  not  to  omit  mention  of  an  exceedingly 
important  matter  from  a hasty  review  of  the  electoral  questions 
affecting  judicial  candidates  now  pending  in  the  legislature. 

Various  measures  are  pending  in  the  legislature  for  the  regula- 

* Various  western  cities,  including  Cleveland,  now  have  a preferential 
ballot.  The  new  Olean,  N.  Y.,  charter,  referred  to  in  a previous  note,  pro- 
vides for  first,  second  and  third  choices.  Under  a statute  just  adopted  in 
New  Jersey  governing  municipal  elections,  the  voter  may  express  the  order  of 
his  preference  as  to  four  candidates  for  the  same  office. 
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tion  of  campaign  expenditures,  both  their  purpose  and  amount. 
As  we  know,  judicial  candidates  are  already  prohibited  by  the 
Penal  Law  (§  780)  from  making  contributions  for  nomination 
or  election,  but  they  are  permitted  to  conduct  a personal  cam- 
paign, subject,  however,  to  very  strict  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  their  expenditures  (§781).  This  limitation  amounts  to  about 
three  cents  for  each  voter  in  the  judicial  district,  or  about  enough 
to  enable  a candidate  to  send  a single  circular  with  a one-cent 
stamp  to  each  person  whose  vote  he  solicits.  One  of  the  current 
bills  (A.  Int.  No.  762;  Print  No.  797;  Sulzer)  would  permit  an 
expenditure  of  one-half  this  amount  for  the  primary.  Of  course, 
in  such  case  the  class  to  be  circularized  would  be  smaller,  includ- 
ing, as  it  does,  only  the  voters  enrolled  in  the  particular  party. 

Another  bill  (S.  Int.  No.  633;  Print  No.  682;  Simpson)  would 
prohibit  all  expenditures  by  any  candidate,  judicial  or  other,  save 
only  for  his  own  traveling  and  personal  expenditures,  and  would 
limit  these  expenditures  for  both  primary  and  election  to  the 
amounts  limited  in  the  last  bill  for  the  primary  alone.  It  also 
undertakes  to  provide  for  what  it  terms  “official  literature" 
with  respect  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  candidates  and  to 
limit  everything  that  can  legally  be  said  on  either  side  to  “twenty 
folios  of  matter."  The  secretary  of  state,  with  the  aid  of  the 
state  printer — and  the  state  treasury — is  made  the  distributor 
of  this  campaign  material.  But  it  would  be  brutal  to  pursue  the 
shy  virtues  of  this  bill  into  its  remoter  paragraphs. 

Other  bills  stiffen  our  present  corrupt  practices  act,  and  one 
(S.  Int.  No.  627;  Print  No.  676;  Herrick)  provides  for  forfeiture 
of  office  upon  conviction  of  making  a false  statement  as  to  elec- 
tion expenses,  in  analogy  to  the  British  and  Canadian  corrupt 
practices  acts,  which,  however,  go  much  further  in  the  matter 
of  forfeiture  of  office  for  electoral  corruption  than  do  our  own. 

Let  this  close  this  hasty  review  of  the  existing  law  and  the 
pending  amendments.  I will  only  add  that  if  I have  had  any 
success  in  suggesting  the  serious  nature  of  some  of  the  questions 
raised,  it  is  evident  that  correct  and  final  answers  to  them  must 
depend  largely  upon  an  intelligent  interest  and  an  open-minded 
study  of  them  on  the  part  of  our  profession  generally. 
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Address  delivered  by  Vance  C.  McCormick 
at  The  Fifteen  Y ears  of  Public  Im- 
provements Celebration  Reception  in 
Chestnut  Street  Auditorium,  Harrisburg', 

Pa.,  September  23d,  1915,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  invited 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  take  part  in  this  celebration  com- 
memorating the  completion  of  the  City’s  public 
improvements  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

I realize  that  it  is  as  an  ex-city  official,  hold- 
ing office  during  the  inception  and  planning  of 
this  great  work,  I am  to  speak  to  you  for  a 
few  moments.  If  I have  played  any  small  part 
in  this  movement  for  a New  City,  I shall  always 
rejoice  in  this  fact  and  shall  always  be  grateful 
that  I was  a City  Councilman  when  our  City  was 
stirred  to  its  depth,  after  years  of  intermittent 
discussion  of  our  City’s  needs,  by  the  eloquent 
address  of  Miss  Mira  Dock,  on  “The  City 
Beautiful,”  in  December,  1900,  before  a large 
gathering  of  our  citizens  at  the  Harrisburg 
Board  of  Trade,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic 
Club,  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  in  an 
official  capacity  to  join  with  many  other  inter- 
ested citizens  and  City  officials  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a concrete  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  action  for  our  City’s  betterment.  Realizing 
the  necessity  of  expert  advice  before  I could 
submit  anything  practical  to  Councils,  I had 
already  secured  the  services  of  a well  known 
engineer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dechant,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
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who  submitted  to  me  on  December  31st,  190(X 
a preliminary  report  upon  the  River  Front,  Pax- 
ton Creek  improvements  and  the  City  sewerage 
system,  and  acting  upon  this  report,  on  May 
13th,  1901,  I introduced  into  Common  Council 
an  ordinance  authorizing  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  increasing  the  debt  of  the  City  of 
Harrisburg  Five  Hundred  and  Twenty-five 
Thousand  Dollars  ($525,000)  for  the  following 
purposes: 

‘"To  straighten,  deepen,  pave,  construct  side- 
walls  in  and  otherwise  improve  Paxton  Creek, 
from  Reily  street  to  the  mouth  of  the  said 
Creek; 

“To  extend  all  public  sewers  now  emptying 
into  the  Pennsylvania  canal  to  said  creek;  to 
construct  a wall  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  immediately  west  of  low 
water  line  of  1803  from  Seneca  Street  to  Dock 
Street;  and  to  extend  all  sewers  emptying  into 
said  river  beyond  said  wall;  and  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Seventh 
streets  sewer  from  Paxton  Creek  to  Seneca 
Street,  to  the  qualified  electorate  of  the  City.” 

About  this  time  in  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  V.  W.  Reynders, 
making  an  excellent  suggestion  that  a fund  of 
$5,000  be  raised  with  which  to  obtain  additional 
expert  advice  and  well  considered  plans  for  all 
work  needed.  The  proposal  met  with  such 
unanimous  approval  that  all  our  plans  in  Council 
were  held  in  abeyance  until  the  new  plans  were 
finally  adopted  and  what  followed  is  a familiar 
story  to  you  all.  On  December  5th,  1901,  I 
introduced  in  Common  Council  an  ordinance 
authorizing  the  submission  of  the  question 
of  increasing  the  indebtedness  of  the  City 
of  Harrisburg  $1,090,000.  Subsequently,  as 
Mayor  of  the  City,  elected  on  the  improve- 
ment platform,  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
sign  the  ordinance  introduced  by  Mr.  William 
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Jennings  and  directed  by  him  through  Councils, 
putting  the  improvements  in  effect,  and  also  to 
assist  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  work.  The 
real  story  of  the  great  effort  expended  in  organ- 
izing the  improvement  campaign  of  education, 
securing  the  legislation  and  the  many  trials  and 
difficulties  of  putting  them  into  execution  has 
never  been  published  and  v/ill  probably  never  be 
fully  known,  nor  the  sacrifices  and  unselfish 
devotion  of  many  of  our  best  citizens,  who 
cheerfully  gave  the  best  within  them  for  the 
City’s  welfare  without  any  hope  of  reward, 
save  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had 
faithfully  lived  up  to  their  responsibility  as 
American  citizens  and  had  labored  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow  men. 

I wish  I could  enumerate  to  you  from  my 
own  personal  experience  the  names  of  those 
faithful  citizens  to  whom  honor  is  due,  but,  if 
there  is  one  man  above  others  who  stands  out 
pre-eminently  as  a patriot  in  all  these  long  years 
of  improvement  campaigns,  it  is  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland, the  creator  of  our  park  system,  and 
who  to  my  mind  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  for  the  parks  and  public  improvements  of 
Harrisburg.  I regret  I have  not  more  time  for 
reminiscences  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
recall  some  of  the  narrow  escapes  that  some 
of  the  parts  of  the  improvement  program  en- 
countered, such  as  the  vote  upon  the  new  Mul- 
berry Street  Viaduct,  which  was  carried  by  only 
a few  votes  and  that  majority  only  decided  after 
the  opening  of  the  ballot  boxes  and  a recount 
in  Court.  Few  of  our  citizens  also  realize  the 
difficulties  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  park 
improvement  ordinance,  which  met  with  serious 
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opposition  in  the  City  Councils,  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  Councilmen  did  not  fully  understand 
Mr.  Manning’s  plans.  When  the  ordinance 
seemed  doomed  it  occurred  to  some  of  us  that 
if  the  Councilmen  could  see  the  real  thing  in 
operation  in  another  city  rather  than  blue  prints, 
their  opinions  would  change.  I,  therefore, 
secured  contributions  of  $100  each  from  five 
leading  financial  institutions  and  personally 
called  upon  Mr.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  and  told  him  of  the 
crisis  reached  in  our  improvement  scheme,  in 
which  he  was  keenly  interested.  He  had 
always  said  he  wanted  a better  Harrisburg  for 
the  ten  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  employes  living  here,  and  he  gener- 
ously offered  two  sleeping  cars  and  free  trans- 
portation over  their  lines,  which,  with  the  funds 
in  hand,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  visit  Boston 
and  there,  under  the  guidance  of  that  city’s  park 
officials,  the  finest  park  system  of  the  country 
was  inspected,  with  its  parkways,  fenways,  play- 
grounds and  general  parks.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  Fifty  of  the  City  officials  had 
seen  the  real  thing  and  before  the  day  was  over 
some  of  our  Councilmen  became  so  ambitious 
that  to  them  the  Manning  plan  was  too  modest 
and  they  wanted  to  amend  the  ordinance  to 
include  the  entire  Rockville  Mountain  for  a 
metropolitan  park  system,  similar  to  the  one 
they  had  seen  in  Massachusetts;  and  thus  was 
made  possible  our  park  plan. 

In  all  these  years  of  civic  progress  the  potent 
forces  behind  the  improvements,  directing  the 
work  and  representing  the  taxpayers’  interests, 
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were  the  Municipal  League,  the  Civic  Club  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  and  women  as  Mr.  Robert  Snodgrass  and 
JVlrs.  Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  and  many  others  suc- 
ceeding them,  who  all  stood  loyally  behind  every 
loan  and  whose  campaign  of  education  helped  to 
secure  their  adoption  by  the  people. 

But  enough  about  the  past — what  about  the 
future? 

(Let  us  look  forward.  What  a great  vision  we 
have  of  a still  Greater  Harrisburg!)  A City 
unsurpassed  in  its  ideal  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  at  the  junction  of  the  fertile 
valleys  of  Cumberland  and  Lebanon,  wonder- 
fully favored  by  nature  and  built  upon  broad, 
progressive  and  aesthetic  lines  by  a happy  and 
prosperous  people.  The  work  of  the  past  fif- 
teen years  is  only  a forerunner  of  what  is  to  be 
and  the  City  of  the  future  will  stand  as  a monu- 
ment to  the  enterprise  and  wisdom  of  a pro- 
gressive citizenship.  What  a panorama  will  be 
unfolded  before  one  who  in  future  years  stands 
on  the  summit  of  Reservoir  Park  and  overlooks 
that  great  City  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  reach- 
ing out  for  miles  in  every  direction,  embracing 
within  its  limits  all  of  the  neighboring  small 
towns  and  solidly  built  up  from  Rockville  to 
Middletown  and  from  Camp  Hill  to  Hummels- 
town. 

This  is  no  idle  dream  but  fast  becoming  a 
fact.  Our  parkways  and  Wildwood  Park,  which 
when  first  created  seemed  far  away  from  the 
center  of  population,  will  then  be  parks  and 
breathing  spaces  in  the  thickly  settled  parts  of 
our  City,  grown  far  beyond  its  old  limits,  and 
the  people  will  arise  and  bless  their  forefathers 
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for  their  foresight  in.  making  possible  the 
beautiful  parks,  which  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained in  later  years  as  the  cost  would  have  been, 
prohibitive. 

From  this  high  vantage  point  we  can  follow' 
the  completed  parkway  encircling  the  entire 
City,  permitting  a drive  of  twenty  miles,  un- 
equaled in  beauty  by  any  city  in  this  country; 
winding  its  way  from  Reservoir  Park  to  the 
State  Arsenal,  on  through  the  grounds  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  to  Wildwood  Park; 
thence  West  to  the  River  Front  and  seven  miles 
along  the  river  bank  to  Spring  Creek,  where  the 
park  roadway  connects  with  the  Cameron  Park 
Extension  through  to  Paxtang,  and  then  com- 
pletes the  circuit  at  Reservoir  Park.  This  en- 
circling parkway  drive  will  be  joined  at  many 
points  by  other  parkways,  leading  away  through 
small  wooded  valleys,  far  out  through  the  new 
parts  of  the  City,  and  connecting  also  the  park- 
way of  Steelton  at  a point  near  the  County 
Home  in  the  Cameron  Extension. 

And  again  from  this  high  point  we  can  look 
down  to  the  State  Capitol  buildings,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  City,  surrounded  by  its 
beautiful  parks,  extending  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  thus  visible  to  the  millions  of 
passengers  travelling  through  our  City,  so  that 
by  the  travelling  public  we  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  a city  of  back  yards.  It  is  in  our 
Capitol  park  that  we  have  located  our  well 
designed  band  stand,  from  which  are  given 
free  concerts  by  the  City  Municipal  Band 
several  evenings  each  week  during  the  open 
season,  and  with  concerts  in  the  other  City 
parks  will  give  our  music-loving  people  the 
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pleasures  and  advantages  the  foreign  cities  have 
enjoyed  at  municipal  expense  for  many  years. 
Our  State  Government  having  outgrown  the 
main  Capitol  buildings  will  have  grouped  about 
the  park  new  buildings  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  City  with  its  City  Hall  and  High  School  will 
make  this  a great  State  and  Civic  center  of  a 
most  imposing  character.  The  old  State  Street 
Bridge  will  have  been  replaced  by  a broad  and 
light  subway,  but  architecturally  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  so  important  a boulevard, 
extending  out  to  the  park  circle  at  the  junction 
of  State  and  Walnut  streets,  and  from  that 
radius  creating  another  important  highway  into 
Dauphin  County  and  the  East. 

Again  let  our  vision  take  us  to  the  center  of 
Market  Square.  There,  standing  on  an  isle  of 
safety,  amidst  an  attractive  architectural  set- 
ting, possibly  alongside  of  a statue  of  John 
Harris,  note  the  uniform  sky-line  of  buildings 
surrounding  the  Square,  reminding  one  of  Paris 
and  Berlin;  and  then  turning  our  eyes  eastward 
along  our  busiest  thoroughfare,  Market  Street, 
we  note  that  even  the  trolley  poles  and  all  over- 
head wires  have  disappeared,  a more  modern 
system  of  transportation  making  them  unneces- 
sary, and  uniform  and  attractively  designed 
signs,  like  those  of  the  well-governed  foreign 
cities,  under  civic  control.  ; At  Fourth  and  Mar- 
ket streets  we  see  the  magnificent  new  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  with  its 
plaza,  monuments  and  fountains,  occupying  the 
entire  block,  made  necessary  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing traffic  of  our  great  City,  and  glancing 
down  Fourth  Street  toward  the  Mulberry  Street 
Viaduct,  we  would  there  see  a fitting  entrance 
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So  that  important  structure,  with  an  attractive 
spacious  circle  at  the  juncture  of  Fourth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  thereby  relieving  congested 
traffic  conditions  at  that  point.  Resuming  our 
vista  of  Market  Street,  in  vain  we  look  for  the 
hole  in  the  ground  known  in  ancient  history  as 
the  Market  Street  Subway,  because  it  will  have 
entirely  vanished  and  in.  its  place  will  be  Mar- 
ket Street  in  its  full  width,  carried  under  the 
railroad  tracks  without  losing  its  identity,  and 
making  it  in  reality  what  it  should  be,  one  of 
our  greatest  thoroughfares,’  from  Front  Street 
to  our  City  limits,  and  even  extending  beyond 
that  far  into  Dauphin  County,  making  an  easy 
and  welcome  access  for  our  neighbors,  the  far- 
mers, upon  whom  we  depend  for  our  daily  ex- 
istence. 

Turning  again,  we  view  South  Second  Street, 
another  broad,  bustling  highway,  passing  by 
the  great  local  freight  station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  Mulberry  street,  and  through 
the  warehouse  district  to  Paxton  Street,  abso- 
lutely free  from  all  grade  crossings,  the  main 
artery  to  Steelton,  via  Paxton  and  Cameron 
streets,  a route  a half  mile  shorter  than  now 
via  Market  and  Cameron  Streets,  and  also  ex- 
tending out  Paxton  Street  to  where  it  inter- 
cepts the  Parkway  at  Paxtang,  thus  developing 
a large,  attractive  residential  section  of  the 
City  between  the  Reading  Railroad  and  what 
was  formerly  Steelton,  and  also  giving  ready 
access  for  the  great  manufacturing  industries 
built  up  along  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the  hill 
district  to  the  warehouses  and  manufacturing 
sections  of  South  Second  Street  and  that 
vicinity. 
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Pacing  North  we  then  turn  our  backs  on  the 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  districts  and  look- 
ing up  Second  Street  see  before  us  a new  retail 
shopping  district  of  our  Metropolitan  City,  which 
for  sometime  past  has  expanded  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Market  Street  and  its  immediate  tribu- 
taries, and  has  extended  far  up  the  new  Second 
Street,  until  it  merges  gradually  into  the  resi- 
dential section  with  its  attractive  homes  on 
both  sides  of  the  street;  and  passing  through 
the  Harrisburg  Academy,  grown  to  a school  of 
hundreds  of  pupils,  with  its  quadrangle  com- 
pleted, with  its  dormitories,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  chapel  and  additional  school  build- 
ings— a continuous  main  highway  to  Rock- 
ville. 

Let  us  leave  the  isle  of  safety  and  stroll  out 
Market  Street  to  the  River  and  the  City  En- 
trance and  we  will  there  marvel  at  the  enterprise 
and  progressive  spirit  that  has  created  a great 
monumental  bridge  of  exceptional  architectural 
beauty,  free  at  last,  erected  jointly  by  the  State, 
Counties  and  City,  being  the  connecting  link  to 
the  South  and  West  and  leading  to  the  high 
water  mark  and  famous  battlefields  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  monumental  structure  will  carry 
foot  passengers  and  vehicles  of  every  character, 
a double  track  trolley  line  and  tie  us  up  to  the 
Cumberland  County  shore,  which  has  now  be- 
come a part  of  Greater  Harrisburg,  just  as  Pitts- 
burgh spans  the  Allegheny  River  and  New  York 
City  the  East  River.  We  will  see  leading  away 
from  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  another 
main  highway  other  than  the  old  Carlisle  Turn- 
pike, paralleling  that  road,  possibly  a short  dis- 
tance North,  which  became  necessary  to  handle 
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the  heavy,  increasing  traffic  in  Cumberland 
County  and  relieve  the  congestion  which  was 
caused  by  only  one  approach  to  our  City. 

It  is  with  particular  delight  that  we  look, 
across  the  Susquehanna  from  our  view-point 
upon  the  terrace  and  see  along  the  sky-line 
directly  opposite  an  attractive  park,  preserving 
the  old  Fort  Washington  breast  works  and 
keeping  alive  memories  dear  to  the  hearts  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens  and  marking  the  most 
northern  earth-works  of  the  Civil  War;  and  as 
we  look  up  and  down  the  river,  we  cannot  help 
but  be  thrilled  with  the  natural  scenic  beauties 
of  the  Susquehanna,  with  the  magnificent 
Railroad  bridges  as  well  as  the  perfectly  kept 
parks  along  the  river’s  banks,  with  its  unique 
pleasure  and  sanitary  basin  for  water  sports, 
recreation  and  health,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
wooded  islands,  all  owned  by  the  City  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Park  Board,  and  we  no  longer 
behold  the  hideous  and  conspicuous  coal  wharf 
marring  the  beauty  of  our  principal  island  park 
in  the  very  heart  of  this-great  basin.  We  also 
see  dotting  our  shores  attractively  designed 
boat  houses,  under  City  control,  and  the  river 
full  of  canoes,  electric  launches,  hydroplanes 
and  every  known  pleasure  water  craft. 

From  our  vantage  point  we  look  across  Front 
Street  to  where  our  Public  Library  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  it  is  now  occupying  nearly 
the  entire  block  and  almost  an  equal  distance 
down  Front  Street  we  see  the  Harrisburg  Hos- 
pital long  since  extended  over  Cherry  Avenue 
into  the  next  block,  covering  a large  area  of 
ground,  made  necessary  by  the  City’s  growth. 

From  the  City  Entrance  we  are  irresistibly 
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attracted  up  the  river,  along  the  beautiful 
sunken  path.  As  we  pass  beyond  State  Street 
and  its  fine  vista  of  the  Capitol,  we  no  longer 
see  the  water  works  and  buildings  at  the  foot 
of  North  Street,  as  they  have  long  since  been 
removed  and  the  pumping  station  added  to  the 
filtration  plant  on  the  island,  and  thus,  as  Hard- 
scrabble is  a thing  of  the  past,  we  have  an  un- 
interrupted park,  unsurpassed  for  its  scenic 
beauties,  and  continuing  on  to  the  mountains  far 
beyond.  About  half  way  up  the  River  Drive 
we  pass  the  new  bridge  connecting  McCormick’s 
Island  with  the  main  land  and  extending  over 
the  river  to  Enola,  thus  supplying  a great  and 
convenient  playground  for  the  entire  upper  part 
of  the  city  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
as  well  as  easy  access  to  the  Cumberland  shore, 
and  which  with  its  natural  river  basin  along  its 
entire  length  equals  in  charm  and  attractiveness 
the  City’s  island  playground  and  basin  farther 
down  the  river. 

It  is  upon  the  Rockville  Mountain  slopes  that 
will  be  found  the  great  municipal  forest,  the 
property  of  the  city,  used  as  a means  of  holding 
the  water  upon  its  hill-sides,  and  creating  a great 
playground  for  the  people,  and  skirting  the 
large  forest  for  miles  along  the  mountain  side 
will  be  a magnificent  boulevard,  giving  ample 
access  to  the  woods,  and  making  a charming 
drive  with  splendid  views  of  the  City,  river  and 
valley,  and  ultimately  connecting  up  with  our 
inner  circle  parkways  through  Wildwood  Park 
and  the  River  Drive. 

Our  parks  and  natural  scenic  advantages  have 
not  alone  gained  for  us  a reputation  as  “The 
City  Beautiful,”  for  when  we  stroll  through 
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our  residential  streets  we  find  them  lined  with 
miles  and  miles  of  magnificent  trees,  elm,  syca- 
more, Norway  and  sugar  maples  and  other 
shade  trees,  set  out  and  cared  for  by  the  City 
Forester,  and  planted  and  well-kept  in  spacious 
grass  plots  which  border  every  residential  street, 
and  are  also  maintained  by  the  Park  Depart- 
ment, thus  making  our  City  equal  in  charm  with 
so  many  of  the  delightful  old  cities  of  New 
England. 

The  many  years  of  campaign  of  education  for 
new  housing  laws  will  have  placed  us  a step 
nearer  the  ideal,  for  it  will  have  encouraged  the 
single  house,  instead  of  blocks,  and  our  resi- 
dential sections  will  be  built  up  of  single  dwell- 
ing, of  which  Bellevue  Park  is  a splendid  ex- 
ample, bountifully  supplied  with  air  and  light, 
surrounded  with  grass  and  green  foliage,  mak- 
ing a most  pleasing  picture  along  the  well  paved 
highways. 

It  will  be  very  self-evident  that  we  have 
maintained  our  reputation  as  the  best  paved 
city  of  its  size  in  the  country.  There  will  be 
no  step  backward  but  a constant  effort  for 
better  results.  The  City’s  repair  plant  will  not 
only  be  used  for  repair  work  but  for  the  paving 
of  new  streets  and  consequently  will  lower  the 
cost  of  paving  to  the  taxpayers.  The  constant 
experimental  work  in  the  manufacturing  of 
suitable  paving  materials  will  have  produced 
cheaper  and  just  as  durable  substitutes,  and 
enabled  the  City  to  pave  its  miles  of  streets  at 
considerably  reduced  cost. 

The  steady  expansion  and  development  of  our 
outlying  territory  has  necessitated  the  Traction 
Company  extending  many  of  its  lines  and  it  is 
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a pleasure  to  note  the  trolley  cars  skirting  the 
bluff  along  Wildwood  Park,  making  it  accessible 
at  a five  cent  fare  to  every  citizen  of  Harrisburg 
and  accommodating  a large  population  living 
in  homes  along  the  borders  of  the  park.  An- 
other important  approach  to  this  great  natural 
park  and  play-ground  has  been  secured  by  the 
construction  of  a spacious  subway  at  Division 
Street,  thus  giving  easy  access  to  it  and  also 
easy  communication  for  those  parts  of  the  City 
divided  by  ttie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between 
Maclay  Street  and  Lucknow.  We  also  gladly 
note  the  Herr  Street  Subway  utilized  by  the 
Traction  company  to  extend  its  lines  on  Herr 
Street  to  the  city  limits,  to  accommodate  a 
long  neglected  section  of  the  City  from  a trans- 
portation standpoint. 

And  last  but  not  least  in  our  dream  we  look 
up  to  and  actually  see  the  blue  heavens,  through 
a clear  and  smokeless  atmosphere,  and  really 
recognize  them.  The  smoke  nuisance  will  have 
been  only  a hideous  nightmare.  No  more 
smoke,  soot  or  impure  air,  for  along  with  the 
disappearance  of  our  obsolete  sewer  system 
from  below  have  gone  the  smoke  impurities 
from  above.  Engineering  genius  has  again 
solved  the  problem,  with  a perfect  coal  com- 
bustion, and  also  the  electrification  of  all  the 
railroads  leading  into  the  City  and  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  smoke  laws — and  we  breathe 
at  last.  Think  of  the  joy  of  a pure  atmosphere 
— clean  hands  and  faces,  reduced  laundry  bill, 
housekeeping  simplied,  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
health  giving  improvement.  I hope  we  will  all 
live  to  see  this  dream  fulfilled. 

Our  City  with  its  paved  streets,  pure  water 
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and  air,  efficient  schools  and  sanitary  sewers, 
will  have  been  a delightful  place  in  which  to 
live,  as  its  rapidly  increasing  population  had 
demonstrated,  but  its  wonderful  scenery  and 
far  famed  parks  and  the  art  treasures  of  the 
Capitol  will  of  themselves  cause  it  to  be  the 
mecca  of  thousands  of  tourists,  who  will  also  be 
attracted  by  its  reputation  for  possessing  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  hotels  in 
the  country,  perfectly  appointed  in  every  detail 
and  not  only  filling  the  wants  of  the  regular 
travelling  public  but  making  the  Capital  City 
very  properly  also  the  Convention  City  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Is  this  picture  that  I have  so  hastily  and  im- 
perfectly drawn  only  a dream  of  the  future? 
Absolutely  No!  It  is  simply  a question  of 
finance  and  administration.  Look  back  over 
the  fifteen  years  just  passed.  In  1903  our  as- 
sessed valuation  was  approximately  $26,000,000, 
with  a borrowing  limit  of  $1,109,284,  and  a tax 
rate  of  7 mills.  Today  our  assessed  valuation 
is  $50,336,754,  with  a borrowing  limit  of 
$2,000,000,  and  a tax  rate  of  9 mills.  At  the 
end  of  another  fifteen  years  at  the  same  rate  of 
growth  we  will  have  $100,000,000  of  property 
and  a borrowing  limit  of  $7,000,000,  less  the 
existing  debt  which  is  continuously  being  re- 
duced by  sinking  fund  payments. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  financing  per- 
manent improvements  in  the  future,  if  the  pres- 
ent system  of  short  term  bonds  and  sinking 
fund  provisions  are  continued,  but  the  whole 
future  of  our  City’s  progress  depends  upon  its 
administration.  The  success  of  the  improve- 
ment campaigns  we  are  today  celebrating,  to 
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my  mind,  was  due  in  a large  measure  to  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  men  appointed  to 
office  even  before  the  people  voted  upon  the 
first  $1,090,000  loan.  With  such  men  as  Spencer 
C.  Gilbert,  A.  C.  Stamm  and  W.  L.  Gorgas 
serving  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  without  compensation,  for  the  good  of 
the  City,  the  honest  and  efficient  expenditure 
of  the  money  was  assured;  and  following  that 
precedent  an  excellent  Park  Board  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Messrs.  John  Hoffer, 
Samuel  Kunkel,  C.  A.  Disbrow,  J.  P.  Luce  and 
J.  T.  Brady.  In  the  appointment  of  these  two 
boards  was  inaugurated  a high  standard  of 
official  efficiency  and  integrity,  which  has  been 
maintained  during  the  life  of  the  boards  by  the 
subsequent  appointees,  William  Jennings,  D.  E. 
Tracy,  E.  C.  Thompson  and  J.  William  Bow- 
man on  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  J.  H. 
McFarland,  W.  E.  Bailey  and  Henry  E.  Hershey 
on  the  Park  Board. 

Our  citizens  are  forward-looking  and  pro- 
gressive and  I believe  in  the  years  to  come  will 
cheerfully  bear  their  share  of  taxation  for  all 
the  improvements  necessary  to  make  our  City 
all  it  should  be,  provided  they  know  how  the 
money  is  to  be  expended.  Our  best  men  and 
our  best  brains  are  needed  to  place  our  City  in 
the  forefront  of  American  cities,  where  she 
rightfully  belongs — men  of  great  breadth  and 
foresight,  who  can  see  the  future  needs  of  a 
great  City  and  direct  the  handling  of  a cor- 
poration of  a hundred  million  dollars,  for  that 
will  soon  be  the  value  of  this  corporation  in 
which  we  are  stockholders — directors  in  fact, 
with  their  paid  business  manager  under  them 
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and  numerous  smaller  salaried  officials  giving 
their  entire  time  to  the  City.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion of  our  City  affairs  will  keep  Harrisburg 
growing,  because  with  the  confidence  of  the  tax- 
payers and  the  public  in  their  City  administra- 
tion, the  financial  problem  will  be  an  easy  one, 
and  Harrisburg  will  in  future  years  continue 
to  be  the  pride  of  us  all.  Isn’t  this  old  City  of 
ours  worth  some  sacrifice  and  some  personal 
effort,  and  isn’t  she  worthy  of  the  very  best 
within  us  rather  than  indifference  and  exploita- 
tion at  the  expense  of  others?  I know  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  worth  while  and  after 
we  have  made  the  extra  effort  and  played  our 
individual  part  for  Greater  Harrisburg,  we  can 
say  in  the  words  of  Kipling: 

“And  only  the  Master  shall  praise,  us,  and 
only  the  Master  shall  blame, 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money  and  no 
one  shall  work  for  fame, 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  working  and  each 
in  his  separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the 
God  of  Things  as  they  are.” 
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Parks  and  Recreation  Improvements 

1 —  A Road  in  Wildwood  Park  5 — Tennis,  Reservoir  Park 

2 —  Wildwood  Lake  6 — Picnic  Pavilion,  Reservoir  Park 

3 —  Bridge  in  Wildwood  7 — Golf  Course,  Reservoir  Park 

4 —  Foot-Path,  Wildwood  8 — Athletics,  Island  Park 

9 — Section  of  the  Parkway  Road 


Fifty  Acres  of  Land  on  the 
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^patent.  — Edmund  Andross  Esq.,  Seigneur  of  Sanzmarez, 
Lieutenant  and  Governor  General  under  his  Royal  Highness, 
James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  etc.,  of  all  his  Territories 
in  America,  by  virtue  of  the  Commission  and  authority  unto 
him  given  by  his  Royal  Highness,  giving  and  granting  unto 
Peter  Dalboe,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  a certain  parcel  of  land 
lying  and  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  which,  by  virtue  of  a 
warrant,  had  been  laid  out  for  the  said  Peter  Dalboe,  the  said 
land  being  bounded  as  followeth,  viz : Beginning  on  a point 
by  the  upper  side  of  a rock  at  the  mouth  of  a deep  branch 
nigh  and  by  the  dwelling  house  of  the  said  Dalboe,  which 
said  branch  divideth  this  from  the  land  of  Peter  Rambo,  and 
from  the  said  point  running  by  the  side  of  the  said  kill  or 
creek  north-easterly  80°  56  perches,  north-easterly  85°  32 
perches,  east  by  south  14  perches,  south-east  36  perches  E.S.E. 
38  perches,  north-easterly  81°  60  perches,  and  north-east  36 
perches,  to  a corner  marked  White  Oak,  standing  at  the  side 
of  the  aforesaid  kill  or  creek,  and  from  the  said  oak  south-east 
by  a line  of  marked  trees  244  perches  to  a corner  marked 
White  Oak,  standing  on  a barren  level,  and  from  that  oak 
south-west,  by  a line  of  marked  trees,  180  perches  to  another 
corner  marked  White  Oak,  standing  in  the  east  line  of  Pas- 
sayunk  land,  being  the  uppermost  corner  tree  of  the  land  of 
Peter  Rambo,  and  from  thence  north-west  by  a line  of  marked 
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1701, 
Nov.  17, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 


trees  160  perches  to  a small  swamp,  which  descendeth  into 
the  first-mentioned  deep  branch,  and  from  thence  north-west- 
erly, down  the  several  courses  of  the  said  swamp  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  the  which  said  line  and  swamp  divideth  this 
from  the  land  of  the  said  Rambo,  containing  and  laid  out  for 
300  acres  (set  forth  upon  the  foregoing  plan)  as  by  the  return 
of  the  survey,  under  the  hand  of  the  surveyor  did  appear. 
Together  with  the  appurtenances,  he  the  said  Peter  Dalboe, 
making  improvements  on  the  said  land  according  to  law,  and 
continuing  in  obedience  by  conforming  himself  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  government,  and  yielding  and  paying  there- 
for yearly  and  every  year  unto  his  Royal  Highness’  use,  as  a 
quit  rent,  three  bushels  of  good  winter  wheat,  unto  such  offi- 
cer or  officers  in  authority  there  as  should  be  empowered  to 
receive  the  same. 


Duly  executed  and  recorded  the  29th  of  5tli  M.  1701,  in  Patent 
Book  “A”  vol.  2,  page  32,  and  in  Exemplification  Record 
at  Philadelphia,  No.  1,  page  311,  &c.,  and  also  Recorded  in 
“Book  of  Patents,”  by  the  governor  of  New  York,  “A”  folio 
25,  &c.,  in  Exemplification  Record  at  Philadelphia,  No.  8, 
page  447,  &c. 


The  Will  of  Peter  Matson,  Sr.,  alias  Dalboe,  mentioned  im- 
mediately following  was  not  found  on  record,  but  an  adminis- 
tration was  found  on  the  estate  of  Peter  Dalboe,  viz  : 

Letters  of  administration  upon  the  estate  of  Peter  Dalboe, 
late  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  in  the  province  of  West 
Jersey,  Yeoman,  deceased,  were  duly  granted  unto  Katharine 
Dalboe. 

Vide  Administration  Book  “A,”  page  347,  in  the  office  of  the 
Register  of  Wills  at  Philadelphia. 
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The  next  following  stated  deed,  and  deed  Sandel  to  Hartley, 
hereinafter  set  forth,  recite  that  the  said  Peter  Matson,  Sr., 
alias  Daiboe,  departed  this  life,  leaving  a son,  Peter  Matson, 
alias  Daiboe,  Jr.,  and  two  daughters,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Andrew 
Sandel,  and  Catharine,  the  wife  of  John  Cock,  having  first  made 
and  published  his  last  Will  and  Testament.  Wherein  and 
whereby,  among  other  things,  he  did  give  and  bequeath  unto 
his  daughters  the  quantity  or  share  of  63  acres  of  land  apiece, 
or  thereabouts,  lying  and  being  upon  the  River  Schuylkill  by 
the  Perry,  set  up  and  then  kept  by  Benjamin  Chambers,  in 
the  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  thereupon  there  was  then  laid  out  and  surveyed,  with 
consent  of  the  said  daughters,  and  by  order  and  appointment 
of  the  heirs  of  the  said  Peter  Matson,  Sr.,  126  acres  of  land 
(being  two  shares,  one  whereof  is  in  the  right  of  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Sandel,  and  the  other  share  in  the  right  of 
the  said  Catharine  Cock,  and  that  by  the  said  John  Cock,  and 
Catharine  his  wife,  their  said  share,  whilst  undivided,  was  sold 
unto  the  said  Andrew  Sandel  for  £63,  as  by  a covenant,  under 
the  hands  and  seals  of  the  said  Peter  Matson  (the  younger), 
John  Cock,  and  Catharine  Cock,  bearing  date  the  21th  day  of 
September,  1706,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  the  said  Peter 
Matson  (the  younger)  should  confirm  the  said  John  and 
Catharine  Cock’s  share  of  63  acres  of  land  unto  him,  the  said 
Andrew  Sandel,  and  Mary  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 


Ex'd  Re- 
cital. 
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HU'CLl-Jpoll. — Peter  Matson,  alias  Dalboe,  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  Peter  Matson,  alias  Dalboe,  deceased,  and  John  Cock,  and 
Catharine  his  wife,  the  said  Catharine  being  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  said  Peter  Matson,  deceased,  granting  and 
confirming  unto  Andrew  Sandel,  and  Mary  his  wife,  in  fee. 
(The  said  Peter  Matson,  as  well  to  fulfil  said  covenant,  as  for 
the  said  sum  of  £68  current  money  paid  to  the  said  John  and 
Catharine  Cock,  who  had  required  him  thereby  to  ratify  this 
Deed  Poll,)  for  all  and  singular  126  acres  of  land,  as  the  same 
is  situate  and  set  forth  on  the  following  plan : Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  a small  run  of  water,  being  the  bounds  of  the 
land  late  of  Andrew  Rambo,  thence  up  the  same  north  85°,  east 
22  perches,  thence  south  70°,  east  14  perches,  thence  south  50°, 
east  82  perches,  thence  continuing  the  natural  courses  of  a 
swamp,  south  2°,  east  12  perches  to  a tree  marked  for  a cor- 
ner, thence  south-east  134  perches  to  a marked  Hickory  tree, 
thence  north  45°,  east  73  perches  to  a Spanish  Oak,  thence  < 
north-west  by  Margaret  Matson’s  share  or  lot  296  perches  to 
a post  standing  in  the  swamp  or  marsh  by  the  River  Schuyl- 
kill, thence  down  the  several  courses  thereof  about  80  perches 
to  the  mouth  of  a small  run  or  gut,  being  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 


Executed  by  Peter  Matson,  as  Peter  Matson  by  the  Re- 
cord. 

Duly  executed  and  proved  April  3rd,  1713,  and  November 
17th,  1715,  by  subscribing  witnesses,  and  Recorded  Febru- 
ary 10th,  1715,  1716,  in  Deed  Book  “E  7,”  vol.  9,  pages 
343  and  467. 
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patent  — William  Penn,  true  and  absolute  Proprietary  and 
Governor-in-chief  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging,  by  his  duly  commissioned  proprie- 
tary Deputies,  Richard  Hill,  Isaac  Norris  and  James  Logan, 
(Commission  to  Deputies  dated  November  9tli,  1711,)  to  An- 
drew Sandel  in  fee  (reciting  that  the  said  Andrew  Sandel  hav- 
ing intermarried  with  a daughter  of  the  said  Peter  Dalboe,  by 
means  whereof  the  said  large  tract  of  land  above,  before  de- 
scribed, formerly  belonging  to  the  said  Peter  Dalboe,  or  part 
thereof,  was  then  in  his  (Sandel’s)  possession,  and  that  he,  the 
said  Andrew  Sandel,  had  therefore  requested  of  the  aforesaid 
Commissioners,  or  Proprietary  Deputies,  a grant  of  the  parcel 
of  vacant  land  marsh  and  cripple  (next  following  described), 
for  [as  well  in  regard  to  the  said  request,  as  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  £11  16s.  6d.,  paid  by  the  said  Andrew  Sandel.) 
A certain  parcel  of  fast  land  marsh  and  cripple  lying  vacant  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  tract  of  land,  late  Peter  Dalboe’s  (now 
in  the  possession  of  Andrew  Sandel,  Minister  of  the  Swedish 
Congregation  in  the  said  Province)  and  the  River  Schuylkill, 
Beginning  at  the  top  of  a rock  by  the  said  River,  near  the 
mouth  of  a run  which  divides  his  land  from  the  land  formerly 
Peter  Rambo’s,  thence  by  the  said  land  of  Andrew  Sandel 
north  30°,  east  56  perches  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ferry 
Road,  north  85°,  east  32  perches,  then  east  by  south  14  perches, 
then  south-east  36  perches,  then  east-south-east  32  perches,  (all 
these  lines  by  the  said  Andrew  Sandel’s  land]  then  north-west 
by  Peter  Cock’s  land,  90  perches  to  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
and  continuing  the  same  courses  about  40  perches  to  the  water 
of  the  said  River  Schuylkill,  then  down  the  same  on  several 
courses  about  110  perches  to  the  place  of  beginning,  contain- 
ing of  fast  land  12  acres,  and  of  swamp  marsh  and  cripple 
about  8J  acres,  set  forth  on  plan  at  the  head  of  Brief  “No.  2,” 
(one  acre  and  half  an  acre  part  of  the  said  8J  acres  lying  on 
each  side  of  the  causeway  that  leads  down  to  the  lower  Ferry, 
being  thereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  said  Ferry  during 
the  term  of  years  for  which  the  same  was  already  granted,  and 


1718, 

(4  mo.) 
June  14, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 
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afterwards  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  Proprietary,  his 
heirs  and  successors  forever). 

Yielding  and  paying  therefor  yearly  to  the  said  Proprietary, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  or  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  (March)  in  every  year  from 
his  (Proprietary’s}  first  arrival  in 'his  said  Province,  the  propor- 
tionable part  of  one  bushel  of  good  merchantable  winter  wheat, 
to  100  acres,  or  value  thereof  in  coin  current,  to  such  person  or 
persons  as  should  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  to  receive 
the  same.  Executed  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  Henry  Goldney  and  others,  the  Trustees  for  raising  a certain 
sum  of  money  out  of  his  said  Province.  Witnessed  by  their 
power  to  his  said  Deputies  bearing,  date  November  10th,  1711. 
Cons’rn  £11  16s.  6d. 

Duly  executed  and  recorded  April  16th,  1719,  in  Patent  Book 

“A,”  vol.  5,  page  365,  &c.,  and  in  Exemplification  Record, 

No.  2,  (at  Philadelphia,)  page  212. 


M’ci26’, 27  Cease  anh  Uelease. — Andrew  Sandel,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
Exc^rdRe'  (one  of  the  daughters  of  Peter  Watson,  alias  Dalboe,  deceased) 
to  Anthony  Hartley,  (sometimes  written  Andrew  Hartley)  in 
fee  for  a certain  message  or  tenement  and  parcel  of  ground. 
Beginning  at  the  river  side  by  the  mouth  of  a small  gut  or 
run,  thence  north  30°,  east  56  perches,  then  north  85°,  east 
59  perches,  then  south-east  by  the  land  of  Peter  Cock,  287 
perches  to  a Hickory,  then  south  43°,  west  86  perches  to  a 
White  Oak,  then  north  47°,  west  76  perches  to  a swamp  Oak, 
to  a swamp  or  run,  then  down  the  several  courses  of  the  said 
swamp  or  run,  260  perches  to  the  place  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 95  acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  (being  part  of  the 
said  126  acres  of  land  conveyed  by  Peter  Matson,  the  son,  etcd, 
to  the  said  Andrew  Sandel,  as  aforesaid.)  And  also  that  the 
said  before  described  parcel  of  fast  land,  marsh  and  cripple, 
(except  as  before  excepted.)  The  said  tract  and  parcel  of  fast 
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land,  containing  together  in  the  whole  115  acres,  be  the  same 
more  or  less,  (set  forth  on  the  following  plan.)  Together  with 
the  appurtenances,  under  all  and  singular,  the  rents,  and 
reservations  aforesaid,  as  thereafter  accruing  for  the  same 
premises. 


Duly  executed  and  acknowledged,  April  24th,  1719,  and  re- 
corded April  24th,  1719,  in  the  Deed  Book  “F,”  No.  1, 
page  354,  &c. 

Note. — Mary  Sandel  executed  this  Deed  as  Maria  Sandel. 


Cons’rn  £267. 


No  Receipt. 
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And  tlie  said  Anthony  Hartley,  being  so  thereof  seized  in 
his  demesne,  as  of  fee  of,  and  in  ( inter  alia)  the  said  messuage, 
land  and  hereditaments,  departed  this  life,  having  first  made 
and  published  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  writing. 

Cast  tllill  anil  illcstanunt  of  Anthony  Hartley,  wherein 
and  whereby,  after  sundry  bequests  of  small  sums  of  money, 
he  did  will  in  the  following  words,  to  wit:  “I  give,  devise 
"and  bequeath  unto  my  dear  and  well  beloved  wife,  Mary, 
“to  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  and  singular,  the  residue 
"and  remainder  of  all  my  Estate,  Real  and  Personal,  Lands, 
“Tenements,  Goods,  and  Chattels,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever 
“found,  and  of  what  nature,  kind,  or  species  soever  the  same 
“may,  without  being  in  any  wise  liable  to  render  any  account 
“for  the  same  to  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever.”  And 
the  said  Testator  did  also  thereby  appoint  his  said  wife,  Mary, 
sole  executrix  of  his  said  Will. 

Duly  proved,  June  29th,  1732,  and  original  remaining  on  file 
(being  No.  232)  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills  at 
Philadelphia,  and  registered  in  said  office  in  Will  Book 
“E,”  page  189. 

Letters  Testamentary  were  duly  granted  unto  Mary  Hartley, 
executrix  of  aforesaid,  by  the  Register  General  at  Philadelphia. 
June  29th,  1732. 


Articles  of  Agreement  indented,  had,  made,  and  fully  con- 
cluded between  Henry  Dexter  of  the  first  part,  Mary  Hartley, 
widow,  of  the  second  part,  and  Richard  Armitt,  of  the  third 
part,  reciting  that  there  was  a marriage  intended,  by  God’s 
permission,  to  be  then  shortly  had  and  solemnized  between 
the  said  Henry  Dexter  and  the  said  Mary  Hartley,  and  also 
that  the  said  Mary  was  then  seized  in  fee  of,  and  in  one  mes- 
suage or  tenement,  and  several  outhouses,  orchards,  gardens, 
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and  plantation,  thereto  belonging,  situate  in  the  township  of 
Passayunk,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  containing  170 
acres,  more  or  less,  devised  to  her  the  said  Mary,  by  her  hus- 
band, as  above  set  forth,  and  that  the  said  Henry  Dexter  was 
then  seized  and  possessed  of  a considerable  real  and  personal 
estate,  which  personal  estate  the  said  Henry  Dexter  did  there- 
by covenant  and  agree  in  case  the  said  intended  marriage  took 
effect,  to  apply  towards  the  improvement  of  the  said  planta- 
tion and  premises,  and  keep  and  supply  the  same,  in  and  with 
good  repair  and  stock  of  cattle,  so  that  in  case  the  said  Henry 
Dexter  should  happen  to  die  in  the  lifetime  of  the  said  Mary, 
the  said  plantation  was  to  be  left  in  a much  better  state  and 
condition  than  it  then  was.  Together  with  a stock  of  cattle 
thereon,  of  double  the  value  it  then  had,  to  hold  the  same  to- 
gether with  one  moiety  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
him,  the  said  Henry  Dexter,  to  her,  the  said  Mary  Hartley 
and  her  assigns,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life. 
And  the  said  Mary  Hartley  in  consideration  of  the  premises, 
and  of  the  sum  of  five  Shillings,  did  grant  and  convey  unto 
the  said  Richard  Armitt  and  his  heirs,  “All  that  the  said  mes- 
suage or  tenement  and  plantation  with  all  the  improvements 
thereon  erected  and  erecting,  with  the  appurtenances  there- 
unto belonging,  or  in  any  way  appertaining,”  to  the  several 
uses,  intents  and  purposes,  and  subject  to  the  proviso  therein- 
after mentioned  and  contained  concerning  the  same,  (that  is  to 
say)  to  the  use  of  her,  the  said  Mary  Hartley  and  her  heirs 
until  the  said  intended  marriage  should  take  effect,  and  from 
and  after  the  celebration  of  the  said  marriage,  then  to  the  use 
of  him,  the  said  Henry  Dexter  and  the  said  Mary,  his  then 
intended  wife,  for  and  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives, 
and  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  them,  and  from  and  after 
their  decease,  then  to  the  use  of  such  child  or  children  as  shall 
be  begotten  by  the  said  Henry  on  the  body  of  her,  the  said 
Mar y,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  But  if  the  said 
Mary  should  happen  to  die,  leaving  no  such  issue,  then  to  the 
use  and  behoof  of  him,  the  said  Henry  Dexter,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever.  Provided,  nevertheless,  and  it  was  thereby 
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agreed  by  and  between  tbe  said  parties,  that  it  should  and 
might  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Mary  Hartley,  at  any 
time  during  her  coverture,  and  notwithstanding  her  coverture, 
by  any  Deed  or  Deeds  in  writing  under  her  hand  and  seal 
duly  executed,  or  by  her  last  Will  and  Testament,  to  give  and 
bequeath  to  such  person  or  persons  as  she  shall  think  fit,  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  £500  in  the  whole,  to 
be  levied  and  raised  out  of  the  premises,  and  for  the  true  per- 
formance of  all  and  every,  the  articles  and  agreements  afore- 
said, the  said  parties,  Henry  Dexter  and  Mary  Hartley  did 
thereby  mutually  bind  and  oblige  themselves  either  to  the 
other  of  them,  their  and  each  of  their  heirs,  executors  and 
administrators,  to  the  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  of 
the  other  of  them,  mutually  by  these  presents,  in  the  penal 
sum  of  £5000,  lawful  money  of  America. 

Executed  by  Mary  Hartley  only,  and  duly  proved  by 
subscribing  witness,  August  2-3,  1739,  and  recorded  August 
25,  1739,  in  Deed  Book  “G”  No.  2,  page  138. 


Recited  in  The  said  Mary  Hartley  afterwards  intermarried  with  the 
Examined  said  Henry  Dexter,  and  departed  this  life. 


1734, 
Aug.  30, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 


Will  of  Mary  Dexter,  wife  of  Henry  Dexter,  as  aforesaid, 
wherein  and  whereby  she  did,  pursuant  to  the  powers  reserved 
to  herself  before  her  then  present  marriage,  to  dispose  of  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  £500,  by  will  or  other 
wise,  as  mentioned  in  and  by  the  aforesaid  Indented  Articles 
of  Agreement,  give  and  devise  the  following  sums  of  money 
to  the  following  named  persons  and  objects,  viz: 


The  poor  people  of  All-IIallallows  Parish,  in  Darby,  in 

Great  Britain,  - - - - - - -£  60. 

Her  brother  Roger  Eld,  ------  200. 

Ralph  Askitt,  the  son  of  her  sister,  Sarah  Askitt,  (dec’d),  150. 
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Mary  Gordon,  widow,  - - - - - 5. 

Mary,  tlie  wife  of  Thomas  Stapleford,  - 5. 

Ann  Cross,  widow,  -------  5. 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Henry  Dexter,  Jr.,  ...  10. 

Ellen,  the  daughter  of  George  Parker,  5. 

To  buy  black  cloth  to  make  a pale  for  uses  of  the  poor,  10. 
Richard  Armitt,  j Executors,  for  their  trouble  and  ex- 
¥m.  Monington,  ( pense  in  the  execution  of  her  will,  50 

Total,  £500. 


And  in  her  said  Will,  the  said  Testatrix  did  therein  appoint 
Richard  Armitt  and  Wm.  Monington,  Executors. 

Duly  proven  January  29th,  1734,  and  original  remaining  on 
file  (being  No.  394)  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills,  at 
Philaadelphia,  and  Registered  in  said  office  in  Will  Book 
“E,”  page  318. 


Letters  Testamentary  were  duly  granted  unto  Richard 
Armitt  and  William  Monington,  Executors  as  aforesaid,  by 
the  Register  General,  at  Philadelphia,  January  29th,  1734. 


3T ate.  The  following  Deed  recites  the  before  mentioned 
Agreement  Indented,  and  that  it  was  therein  provided  that  in 
case  the  said  Mary  should  happen  to  die  without  issue,  then  to 
the  use  of  the  said  Henry  Dexter,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
under  a certain  condition  in  said  agreement  contained,  and 
that  said  condition,  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Mary,  was 
performed. 


17:34, 
Jan.  29, 
Ex'd  Re- 
cord. 


Examined 

Recital. 
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1742, 
Kept.  1, 
Ex'il  Re. 
cord. 


lei'll.  Henry  Dexter,  and  Elinor,  his  wife,  to  George  Gray, 
and  Mary,  liis  wife,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ( inter  alia)  a 
certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  Passayunk  Township, 
on  the  River  Schuylkill,  beginning  at  a corner  post  on  the 
side  of  the  Ferry  Road,  in  the  line  of  Peter  Cox’s  land, 
thence  extending  by  the  same  land  S.  E.  225  perches  to  a 
corner  hickory  tree,  thence  S.  AY.  by  the  land  late  of  Hugh 
Lowden,  86  perches  to  a corner  white  oak,  thence  N.  AY.  by 
Rambo’s  land,  76  perches,  to  a gum  tree,  thence  N.  20°,  AY. 
20  perches  by  the  same,  and  1ST.  4°,  W.  24  perches,  and  N.  50°, 
AY.  68  perches,  and  N.  31°,  W.  12  perches,  and  N.  57°,  AY.  10 
perches,  and  N.  AY.  32  perches,  and  N.  59°,  AY.  18  perches,  and 
N.  56°,  AY . 15  perches,  and  N.  74°,  AY.  49  perches,  to  the  River 
Schuylkill,  thence  up  the  said  River,  the  several  courses 
thereof,  to  a corner  post,  standing  by  the  Ferry  land,  late 
in  the  possession  of  Samuel  Blunston,  but  now  of  the  said 
George  Gray,  thence  by  the  same  Ferry  Land,  E.  N.  E.  10 
perches,  and  N.  15’,  E.  9 perches,  to  the  said  Ferry  Road, 
thence  by  the  same  road  S.  65 J°,  E.  51  perches,  and  S.  68J°, 
E.  77  perches,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  123  acres 
or  thereabouts,  be  the  same  more  or  less:  set  forth  on  next 
following  plan  “No.  5.”  (being  composed  of  portions  of  the 
aforesaid  tract  of  95  acres,  and  of  the  tract  of  19  acres  fast 
land,  swamp,  marsh  and  cripple,  both  containing  in  all  about 
115  acres,  be  it  more  or  less,  conveyed  by  Deed  No.  from 
Sandel  to  Hartley)  together  with  the  appurtenances,  under  the 
proportionable  part  ol  the  yearly  quit  rent  or  quit  rents  there- 
after accruing  for  the  thereby  granted  premises  to  the  Chief 
Lords  of  the  fee  thereof. 

Con’sr’n  £760.  ) 

No  receipt.  j 

Duly  executed,  acknowledged  September  6th,  1712,  and 
Recorded  September  14th,  1742,  in  Deed  Book  “G,”  No.  3, 
page  293,  &c. 
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The  said  George  Gray  afterwards  departed  this  life,  having  1748> 
first  made  and  published  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  Ex’d  Re- 

cord. 

writing. 

£ast  Ill'll l illl Li  Scstamcnt  of  George  Gray,  of  the  Lower 
Ferry,  over  Schuylkill,  wherein  and  whereby,  among  other 
things,  he  did  will  as  follows,  viz:  “I  give  unto  my  son, 

George  Gray,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  all  those  my 
messuage  and  plantation  on  the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  which  I bought  of  Henry  Dexter,  and  all  the  land 
thereunto  belonging,  and  the  marsh  and  meadow  ground  on 
the  same  east  side,”  to  hold  (inter  alia ) the  said  messuage, 
plantation,  and  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said 
George  Gray,  his  son,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

And  the  said  Testator  did  therein  nominate  and  appoint  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  son,  George  Gray,  Executors  of  his  will. 

Duly  proved,  February  2d,  1748,  and  remaining  on  file 
(being  No.  31),  and  registered  in  the  Register  of  Wills’  office 
at  Philadelphia,  in  Will  Book  “I,”  page  54,  &c. 

Letters  Testamentary  were  duly  granted  unto  Mary  and  1748, 
George  Gray,  Executors  named  in  the  above  will  by  the 
Register  General.  oord- 
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TITLE  AS  TO  SIXTY-SIX  PERCHES  OF  LAND. 

JohnLukens,  Surveyor  General,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  Recited  in 
to  the  next  following  Deed,  run  the  division  line  between  their  fop°e™S 
lands  in  Passayunk  Township,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  Examined, 
which  division  line  begins  at  the  river  Schuylkill,  at  - the 
mouth  of  a gut  or  run,  thence  extending  S.  77  J°,  E.  51  perches, 
to  a post,  thence  S.  58|°,  E.  10  perches,  to  a post,  thence  S. 

62|°,  E.  30  perches,  to  a post,  thence  S.  514°,  (In  plan  re- 
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1769, 
Sept.  ], 
Ex’il  Re- 
cord. 


corded  with  following  Deed,  this  course  is  laid  down  as  being 
57 J°.)  E.  10  perches,  to  a post,  thence  S.  47 J°,  E.  46  perches, 
to  a post,  thence  S.  54J°,  E.  58  perches,  to  a post,  thence  S. 
26|°,  E.  51  perches,  to  an  old  Gum  stump,  thence  S.  50J°,  E. 

as  by  a certain  plot  made  under  the 
hand  of  the  said  John  Lulcens. 

Recorded  with  the  said  following  Deed  appears,  and  there 
was  66  perches  of  Henry  Elwes’s  land  within  George  Gray’s 
fence. 


Dcch.  Henry  Elwes,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  to  George  Gray 
(the  younger)  in  fee,  for  all  that  the  aforesaid  66  perches  of 
land  within  the  said  George  Gray’s  fence,  together  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  all  the  estate,  right,  title,  interest,  property, 
claim,  and  demand  whatsoever  of  them,  the  said  Henry  Elwes, 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  as  well  of,  in,  and  to  the  said  66  perches 
of  land,  (No.  6,  on  the  following  plan)  as  of,  in,  and  to  all  the 
lands  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  aforesaid  division  line 
under  the  proportionable  part  of  the  yearly  quit  rent  there- 
after accruing  for  the  thereby  granted  and  released  premises, 
to  the  Chief  Lord  or  Lords  of  the  fee  thereof. 

Cons’rn  £6,  11s.  Penna.  money. 

Duly  executed,  acknowledged  same  day,  and  recorded  March 
12th,  1770,  in  Deed  Book  “ I,”  No,  7,  page  136,  &c. 


The  said  George  Gray  (the  younger)  afterwards  departed 
this  life  intestate,  leaving  him  surviving  the  following  named 
children  and  grand-children,  viz:  Robert  Gray,  Elizabeth, 

wife  of  Thomas  Leiper,  Margaret,  the  wife  of  James  Knowles, 
Rebecca,  the  wife  of  George  Morton,  Martha,  the  wife  of  Evan 
W.  Thomas,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  William  Levis,  and  Ann  Gray, 
being  children,  and  Mary  Gray  and  George  Gray,  children  of 
George  Gray,  a son  of  the  Intestate,  who  died  in  his  lifetime, 
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Martha  Gray  and  William  Gray,  children  of  William  Gray, 
another  son  of  the  Intestate,  who  also  died  in  his  lifetime,  and 
Curtis  Grubb,  George  Grubb,  and  Martha  Grubb,  children 
of  Mary  Grubb,  a daughter  of  the  Intestate,  who  also  died  in 
his  lifetime,  being  the  grand  children. 


Letters  of  Administration  were  duly  granted,  January  31st, 
1300,  on  the  Estate  of  the  said  George  Gray  (the  younger), 
deceased,  unto  Robert  Gray,  Thomas  Leiper  and  William 
Levis,  by  the  Register  of  Wills  for  the  County  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


Yide  records  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills,  Adminis- 
tration Book  “K,”  page  31. 


The  part  numbered  “5,”  indicates  the  tract  of  123  acres, 
more  or  less,  conveyed  by  Dexter,  et  ux,  to  Gray,  Sr.,  et  ux. 


The  part  numbered  “ 6,”  indicates  tract  of  66  perches,  con- 
veyed by  Elwes,  et  ux , to  Gray,  Jr. 


The  parts  of  both  the  above  tracts  included  within  the 
dotted  lines,  indicates  the  tract  of  50  acres  allotted  to  Rebecca 
Morton,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 


1800, 
Jan.  31, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 
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1800, 

May  23, 
Bx’d  Re- 
cord. 


At  an  Orphans’  Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Philadelphia,  the  23d  day  of  May,  A.  B.  180(1, 
the  Petition  of  Thomas  Leiper  and  William  Levis  was  pre- 
sented and  read,  reciting  the  aforesaid  decease  of  the  said 
George  Gray,  leaving  surviving  him,  the  aforesaid  children 
and  grand-children,  and  further  stating  that  the  said  George 
Gray,  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  seized  and  possessed  in  his 
demesne,  as  of  fee,  of  the  several  tracts  of  land,  together  with 
their  appurtenances,  in  a schedule  to  said  Petition  annexed, 
particularly  described,  situate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia; that  by  the  law  of  the  land  one  tenth  part  of  the 
premises  aforesaid,  the  whole  into  ten  equal  parts  to  be  divided, 
appertained  and  belonged  to  the  children  of  the  said  George 
Gray,  the  son  of  the  Intestate,  one  other  equal  tenth  part  apper- 
tained and  belonged  to  the  said  Robert  Gray,  one  other  equal 
tenth  part  appertained  and  belonged  to  Thomas  Leiper  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  in  right  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  one  other 
equal  tenth  part  appertained  andhelonged  to  Matthew  Gray  and 
W illiam  Gray,  children  of  William  Gray,  a son  of  the  Intestate, 
one  other  equal  tenth  part  appertained  and  belonged  to  Curtis 
Grubb,  George  Grubb,  and  Martha  Grubb,  children  of  Mary 
Grubb,  a daughter  of  the  Intestate,  one  other  equal  tenth 
part  appertained  and  belonged  to  James  Knowles  and  Mar- 
garet, his  wife,  in  right  of  the  said  Margaret,  one  other  equal 
tenth  part  appertained  and  belouged  to  George  Morton  and 
Rebecca,  his  wife,  in  right  of  the  said  Rebecca,  one  other  equal 
tenth  part  appertained  and  belonged  to  Evan  W.  Thomas  and 
Martha,  his  wife,  in  right  of  the  said  Martha,  one  other  equal 
tenth  part  appertained  and  belonged  to  William  Levis  and 
Sarah,  his  wife,  in  right  of  the  said  Sarah,  and  the  remaining 
equal  tenth  part  appertained  and  belonged  to  Ann  Gray. 

That  the  said  premises  had  never  been  divided  among  the 
several  heirs.  The  Petitioners  therefore  prayed  the  Court  to 
appoint  seven  or  more  persons,  indifferently  chosen  on  behalf, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  to  award  an  inquest,  to 
view  the  said  land,  and  if  they  found  the  same  could  be  di- 
vided without  prejudice  to  or  spoiling  the  whole,  then  to  make 
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partition  of  the  said  premises,  with  the  appurtenances,  to  and 
among  the  children  of  the  Intestate,  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives, having  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  said 
land,  and  make  report,  &c. 

Thereupon  the  court  approved  of  and  appointed  the  follow- 
ing persons,  named  and  chosen  by  the  several  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  said  Partitions,  to  wit : Israel  Israel,  Jacob  Sor- 
rell, Philip  Price,  Nathan  Sellers,  John  Dunlap,  Peter  Wickoff, 
and  William  Pose,  an  Inquest  to  view  the  said  lands, 
and  if  they  found  that  the  same  could  be  divided  without 
prejudice  to  or  spoiling  the  whole,  then  to  make  partition  of 
the  same  among  the  several  parties  entitled  thereto  in  the  said 
partition  named,  agreeably  to  act  of  Assembly  in  such  case 
made  and  provided. 

Recorded  among  the  records  of  the  said  Orphans’  Court, 
in  Orphans’  Court  Docket,  No.  19,  page  29,  &c. 


The  following  described  tract  or  piece  of  land  is  included 
{inter  alia)  in  the  aforesaid  schedule  of  the  real  estate,  of  which 
the  said  George  Gray  died  seized,  annexed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  petition  (a  copy  of  which  schedule  is  recorded  with 
the  above  proceedings)  viz : Description  of  a tract  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  said  estate,  situate  in  Passayunk  Township ; 
beginning  at  a creek  near  Schuylkill,  thence  by  land  of  Depuy 
Bringhurst,  Reece,  Huckle  and  Watsmouth,  S.  50°,  40  minutes, 
E.  323  perches,  to  a corner  of  Sinkfelter’s  land,  thence  by  the 
same  and  the  land  of  Cenas  and  Baker,  S.  39°,  20  minutes, 
W.  86  perches  to  a corner,  thence,  N.  51°,  40  minutes,  W.  76.4 
by  land  late  of  Capt.  Mason  and  others,  thence  by  the  same  and 
others  N.  27^°,  W.  56  perches  to  a corner,  thence  55 J°, 

W.  58  perches,  thence  N.  49°,  24  minutes,  W.  41  perches,  by 
land  said  to  belong  to  William  Sheaff,  thence  by  the  same,  S.  25°, 
W.  9.5  perches  to  a corner  by  a road,  thence  crossing  the  same, 
and  by  land  of  General  ITarmer,  N.  76°,  W.  97  perches  to 
Schuylkill  aforesaid,  thence  up  the  said  river  the  several 
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1801, 
Aug.  21, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 


courses  thereof  195  perches,  thence  57f°,  W.  9.65  perches 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  about  195  acres. 


At  an  Orphans’  Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Philadelphia,  the  21st  day  of  August,  1801,  an 
Inquest  and  Partition  of  the  Peal  Estate  of  George  Gray,  de- 
ceased, was  presented,  duly  executed,  bearing  date  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  July,  1801,  wherein  and  whereby  Israel  Israel, 
Jacob  Sorrell,  Philip  Price,  Nathan  Sellers,  John  Dunlap, 
Peter  Wickoff  and  William  Rose,  named  and  appointed  in  and 
by  the  said  order  of  Court  above  set  forth,  to  make  Partition 
of  several  tracts  of  land,  and  their  appurtenances,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  late  the 
Estate  of  George  Gray,  deceased,  as  aforesaid,  did  certify  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  order,  they  together  in  their  proper 
persons,  on  the  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1800,  went  to  the 
said  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  said  order  mentioned  and  re- 
ferred to,  (all  the  parties  interested  in  the  same  being  present) 
and  on  the  view  of  the  same,  having  due  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  said  several  tracts  of  land,  the  same,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  divided  without  injury  to  the  whole,  did  part  and  divide 
among  the  co-heirs  of  the  said  George  Gray,  deceased,  according 
to  their  respective  estates  and  interests  therein,  and  into  the  fifty 
acres  of  land,  part  of  the  farm  on  the  east  side  of  Schuylkill, 
leaving  open  a lane  on  the  north  east  side  thereof,  (subject 
to  the  privilege  of  using  the  said  lane  to  the  heirs  and  assigns 
of  Sarah  Levis  thereinafter  allotted  and  assigned)  the  whole 
particularly  described  in  the  Draft  thereunto  annexed,  marked 
“No.  8,”  unto  Rebecca  Morton  (in  the  said  order  mentioned 
and  referred  to),  to  be  held  by  her,  the  said  Rebecca  Morton, 
her  heirs  and  assigns  in  severalty,  they  had  allotted  and  as- 
signed, and  that  they  had  parted  and  divided,  distributed  and 
disposed  of  all  the  said  several  tracts  of  land  in  the  said  order 
mentioned  and  referred  to,  so  that  neither  of  the  said  parties 
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interested  had  more  in  their  respective  shares  than  they  ought 
or  to  them  of  right  respectively  belonged. 

Thereupon  the  Court  confirmed  the  said  return  nisi.  Re- 
corded among  the  Records  of  the  Orphans’  Court,  in  the  Or- 
phans’ Court  Docket,  No.  19,  page  253,  &c. 


The  original  Drafts  or  Plans,  before  referred  to,  of  '| 
the  foregoing  tract,  will  be  found  among  the  Parch-  j 
ment  Plans  and  papers  remaining  on  file  in  the  office  y. 
of  the  Orphans’  Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  j 
Philadelphia. 


(Being  a survey  by  Reading  Howell.) 
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June "l' 6 CCLt.  George  Morton,  and  Rebecca,  bis  wife,  (formerly 

l'ru'juced  Rebecca  Gray)  after  reciting  tbe  decease  of  James  Gray,  a 
brother  of  the  said  Rebecca,  of  her  father,  George  Gray,  of 
another  brother,  Robert  Gray,  and  of  her  sister,  Sarah  Levis, 
granting  and  conveying  (inter  alia ) unto  Elijah  Griffiths  in  fee 
“all  the  divided  and  undivided  Estate  of  the  said  Rebecca,  of, 
in,  and  to  all  the  messuages,  lands,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments, which  she  became  seized  of  or  entitled  by  the  death  of 
her  said  father,  two  brothers  and  sister,  or  either  of  them,  lying 
in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  of  America,  together  with 
the  appurtenances.” 


Duly  executed,  acknoAvledged  June  17th,  1808,  and  recorded 
September  27th,  1806,  in  Deed  Book,  “E  E,”  No.  25,  page 
252,  &c. 


Recited  m The  saTl  G-eorere  Morton,  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  agreed  with 

next  Deed,  _ 0 . ’ ' > o 

the  said  Elijah  Griffiths,  on  the  date  of  the  next  stated  deed, 
to  repurchase  all  the  property  conveyed  to  him  by  the  above 
Indenture,  or  intended  so  to  be,  and  to  have  the  title  of  the 
same  vested  in  them  and  their  heirs  as  joint  tenants. 


JuucIt,  klt'ei).  Elijah  Griffiths  (reciting  as  in  the  last  mentioned 
la.,. Diced  deed  is  recited  and)  granting  and  conveying  ( inter  alia)  unto 
the  said  George  Morton,  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  as  joint  tenants,  all  the  divided  and  undivided  Estate 
of  the  said  Elijah  Griffiths,  of,  in,  and  to  all  the  messuages, 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  lying  and  being  in  the 
County  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  of  America,  of  which  he  was 
seized  by  purchase,  and  the  conveyance  from  the  said  George 
Morton,  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  which  she  inherited  by  the 
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death  of  her  father,  brothers,  and  sisters,  together  with  the 
appurtenances. 

Consr’n  $6,100. 


Duly  executed,  acknowledged  same  day,  and  recorded  Sep- 
tember 27th,  1806,  in  Deed  Book  “E  F,”  No.  25,  page 
25-1,  &c. 


The  said  George  Morton  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  afterwards  Recited  r, 
subdivided  and  laid  out  part  of  the  said  fifty  acres  of  land  into 
divers  smaller  lots,  and  exposed  the  same  to  public  sale,  when 
and  where  Thomas  Arnold,  being  the  highest  and  best  bidder, 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  three  contiguous  lots  and  prem- 
ises, described  in  the  next  mentioned  Deed,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, for  the  price  or  consideration  of  $306. 


Deeh.  George  Morton,  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  to  Thomas 
Arnold,  in  fee,  for  all  those  three  contiguous  lots,  forming- 
together  one  lot  or  piece  of  ground,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
on  the  easterly  side  of  a 33  feet  wide  street  or  road  leading 
from  -the  public  road  called  Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  down  the 
Schuylkill,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  260  feet  South-west- 
ward, from  the  said  Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  in  Passayunk  Town- 
ship, in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  beginning  at  a stake  on 
the  said  33  feet  wide  road  or  street,  at  the  distance  of  40  feet 
southward,  from  a 20  feet  wide  alley,  left  open  by  the  said 
George  Morton  and  wife,  and  extending  thence  along  the  said 
33  feet  wide  street  or  road,  S.  17  J°,  W.  120  feet,  to  a stake, 
thence  by  other  land  of  the  said  George  and  Rebecca  Morton, 
S.  73J°,  E.  200  feet,  to  a stake  on  the  north  side  of  another 
alley  20  feet  wide,  left  open  by  the  said  George  and  Rebecca 
Morton,  thence  along  the  said  alley,  N.  17 J°,  E.  120  feet,  to 
another  stake,  thence  by  other  ground  of  the  said 


1804, 
Sept.  10, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 


George 
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Recited  in 
next  Deed. 


1804, 
Sept.  10, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 


Morton  ancl  wife,  sold  to  Peter  Gordon,  N.  73^°,  W.  200  feet, 
to  the  place  of  beginning  (being  part  of  the  said  tract  of  50 
acres  of  land  before  mentioned),  together  with  the  right  and 
privilege  of  the  said  33  feet  wide  road  or  street,  and  of  the 
said  first  mentioned  20  feet  wide  alley,  leading  from  the  same 
into  Gray  street,  and  of  the  second  mentioned  20  feet  wide 
alley,  leading  from  the  first  mentioned  alley  into  another  50 
feet  wide  street,  and  of  the  free  ingress,  egress,  and  regress, 
into,  through,  out  of  and  along  the  same  roads,  streets,  and 
alleys  respectively,  with  and  without  horses,  cattle,  carts  and 
.carriages,  at  all  times  hereafter  in  common  with  the  said 
George  Morton  and  wife,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  owners  and 
occupiers  of  their  other  lots  adjoining  forever,  to  have  and  to 
hold  unto  the  said  Thomas  Arnold,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, free  and  clear  of  and  from  all  mortgages,  debts,  judg- 
ments, and  other  liens  and  incumbrances  whatsoever. 

Cons’rn  $306. 


Duly  acknowledged  Nov.  5th,  1804,  before  Jonathan  B. 
Smith,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of 
Philadelphia  County,  and  recorded  December  12th,  1804,  in 
Deed  Book  “E  F,”  No.  19,  page  14,  &c. 


And  at  the  said  sale,  Jacob  Kraemer,  being  the  highest  and 
best  bidder,  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lot  of  ground  and 
premises,  in  the  next  Deed  described  and  granted,  for  the  price 
or  sum  of  $62. 


Dcci).  George  Morton,  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  to  Jacob 
Kraemer,  in  fee,  for  all  that  lot  or  piece  of  ground,  situate  on 
the  easterly  side  of  a 33  feet  wide  road  or  street,  leading  from 
Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  down  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  420  feet,  southwestwardly  from  the  said  Ferry  Road,  in 
Passayunk  Township,  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  aforesaid, 
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beginning  at  a stake  on  the  side  of  said  33  feet  wide  road  or 
street  at  the  distance  of  200  feet  southward  from  a 20  feet 
wide  alley,  left  open  by  the  said  George  Morton  and  wife,  and 
extending  thence  along  said  33  feet  wide  street  or  road,  S.  17 J°, 
\\ . 40  feet  to  another  stake,  thence  by  other  land  of  the  said 
George  and  Rebecca  Morton,  S.  78^-°,  E.  200  feet,  to  a stake 
on  the  north  side  of  another  20  feet  wide  alley,  left  open  by 
the  said  George  and  Rebecca  Morton,  thence  along  the  said 
alley,  N.  17J’,  E.  40  feet,  to  another  stake,  thence  by  other 
ground  of  the  said  Morton  and  wife,  N.  73  i°,  W.  200  feet,  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  (Being  part  of  the  said  tract  of  50 
acres  ot  land  before  mentioned.)  Together  with  the  same 
privileges  as  last  described  lot. 

Consr’n  $62. 

Duly  executed  and  acknowledged  Nov.  5th,  1804,  before 
Jonathan  B.  Smith,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  of  Phil  adelphia  County,  and  recorded  August  21st, 
1818,  in  Deed  Book  “M  R,”  No.  19,  page  630. 


The  said  Rebecca  Morton  afterwards  departed  this  life, 
whereupon,  the  premises  remaining  unsold,  vested  in  the  said 
George  Morton,  and  his  heirs  forever,  by  right  of  survivorship. 


Peril.  George  Morton  to  William  T.  Donaldson,  in  fee,  for 
all  that  lot  or  piece  of  ground  situate  on  the  south  side  of 
Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  in  Passayunk  Township,  in  the  County  of 
Philadelphia,  containing  in  breadth  on  said  road  200  feet,  and 
in  length  or  depth  200  feet,  southward  to  a 20  feet  wide  alley, 
bounded  northward  by  the  said  Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  eastward 
by  ground  granted  by  said  George  Morton  to  Walter  Midlen, 
southward  by  the  said  20  feet  wide  alley,  and  westward  by 
a certain  road  leading  down  towards  Schuylkill,  and  also  that 
lot  or  piece  of  ground  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  road 


1811, 
M'cb  14, 
Ex’d  Re- 
cord. 
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down  Schuylkill,  containing  in  front  40  feet,  and  gradually 
widening  to  43  feet  7J  inches,  the  extremity  of  the  said  lot, 
and  in  length  or  depth  eastward  200  feet,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  said  road  down  Schuylkill,  on  the  north  by  the 
said  20  feet  wide  alley,  on  the  east  by  another  20  feet  wide 
alley,  and  on  the  south  by  other  ground  now  or  late  of  the 
said  George  Morton  (being  parts  of  the  tracts  of  the  50  acres 
of  land  before  mentioned)  together  with  the  common  use,  right 
and  privilege  of  the  said  alleys,  and  of  all  other,  the  streets 
and  alleys  leading  to  and  from  the  same:  To  have  and  to  hold 
the  same  unto  the  said  William  T.  Donaldson,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  free  and  clear  of  and  from  all  liens  and  incumbrances 
whatsoever. 

Cons’rn  $1000. 

Duly  acknowledged,  April  18th,  1811,  and  recorded,  May 
16th,  1828,  in  Deed  Book  “G  W R,”  JSTo.  22,  page  307,  &c. 


The  said  George  Morton,  being  so  thereof  seized  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  said  tract  of  50  acres  of  land  before  mentioned  and 
described,  remaining  unsold,  departed  this  life  intestate,  leav- 
ing no  other  issue  or  legal  representatives  except  one  daugh- 
ter, namely:  Sarah  L.  M.  Clark,  wife  of  Lewis  Clark,  of  Pas- 
sayunk  Township,  Farmer,  to  and  in  whom  all  his  estate 
whatsoever  descended,  and  was  vested  as  heiress-at-law. 


1828 
J ur  e 10, 
Kx’d  Re- 
coid. 


Letters  of  Administration  were  duW  granted  upon  the  estate 
of  George  Morton,  deceased,  unto  Sarah  L.  M.  Clark  and 
William  J.  Leiper. 


Vide  Administration,  Book  “ IS,”  page  197,  in  office  of  the 
Register  of  Wills,  at  Philadelphia. 
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1869, 
May  15, 
Ex’il  Re- 
cord. 


1870, 

J uly  14. 


The  said  Sarah  L.  M.  Clark  afterwards  departed  this  life 
(about  the  year  18J0)  intestate,  leaving  her  surviving  the 
following  named  children,  viz:  George  M.  Clark,  Rebecca 

M.  Clark,  Annie  G.  Clark,  who  intermarried  with  Robert 
Shoemaker,  Harriet  M.  Clark,  who  intermarried  with  John 
Shoemaker,  Sarah  L.  M.  Clark,  who  intermarried  with  Joseph 
L.  Shoemaker,  and  Elizabeth  L.  Clark,  who  intermarried 
with  Charles  Patton. 

The  said  Lewis  Clark  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1868. 

Di'ch  ot  partition.  Joseph  T.  Shoemaker  and  Sarah  L.  M., 
his  wife,  Harriet  M.  Shoemaker,  widow,  Rebecca  M.  Clark, 
George  M.  Clark,  and  Charles  Patton,  and  Elizabeth  L.,  his 
wife,  to  Annie  G.  Shoemaker,  widow,  in  fee,  for  all  the  ground 
marked  on  the  hereunto  annexed  plan  “A.  G.  S.” 

Duly  acknowledged  same  day,  and  recorded  July  15,  1869,  in 

Deed  Book,  “ J T 0,”  No.  261,  page  175,  &c. 

Dcch.  Annie  G.  Shoemaker  to  Price  1.  Patton,  for  all 
those  two  certain  lots  or  pieces  of  ground  situate  on  the  east 
side  of  Patton  Street,  between  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  Reed 
Street,  and  marked  ‘‘AG  S,”  Nos.  7 and  8,  on  the  said  here- 
unto annexed  plan. 

Duly  acknowledged  same  day,  and  recorded  Aug.  9,  1870,  in 

Deed  Book  “J  A H,”  No.  70,  page  131,  &c. 

Extracted  from  records  and  papers  produced  by  Charles  A. 
Longbine. 

Carefully  compared  with  the  records  by  W m.  McGeorge,  Jr., 
May  25,  1871. 

I have  read  the  foregoing  Brief  of  Title,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  a good  title  in  fee  is  thereby  deduced  to  Price  I.  Patton, 
at  the  date  ol  the  conveyance  to  him  for  the  two  lots  or  pieces 
of  ground  therein  described. 


HENRY  WHARTON. 


S E A R C TI  E S 


TO 


ALL  THAT  CERTAIN  lot  or  piece  of  ground  situate  in 
the  Twenty-sixth  Ward  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  begin- 
ning in  the  block  of  Ground  bounded  by  Gray’s  Ferry  Road, 
Thirty-first,  Thirty-second,  and  Wharton  Streets,  at  a point 
on  the  north  side  of  Wharton  Street,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  feet,  more  or  less,  eastward  from  the  south-west  corner 
of  said  block  at  the  intersection  of  the  east  side  of  a thirty 
feet  wide  street,  called  Patton  Street,  with  Wharton  Street, 
thence  northward  along  the  east  side  of  said  Patton  Street, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet,  more  or  less,  east- 
ward from  and  parallel  with  Thirty-second  Street,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  south  side  of 
Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  thence  eastward  along  the  south  side  of 
said  road  fifty-one  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  centre  of  a four 
feet  wide  alley,  laid  out  along  the  line  of  land  of  Rebecca 
M.  Clark,  north  and  south  through  the  centre  of  said  block, 
thence  southward  along  the  centre  of  said  alley,  and  of  said 
block,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the 
north  side  of  Wharton  Street,  thence  westward  along  the 
north  side  of  said  Wharton  Street,  fifty-one  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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ALSO,  ALL  THAT  CERTAIN  lot  or  piece  of  ground 
situate  in  the  Ward  and  City  aforesaid,  beginning  in  the 
block  of  ground  bounded  by  Wharton,  Reed,  Thirty-first,  and 
Thirty-second  Streets,  at  a point  on  the  south  side  of  Whar- 
ton Street,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  eastward  from 
the  north-west  corner  of  said  block  at  the  intersection  of  said 
east  side  of  Patton  Street  with  the  south  side  of  Wharton 
Street,  thence  southward  on  said  east  side  of  said  Patton 
Street  four  hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  to  Reed  Street,  thence 
eastward  along  the  north  side  of  said  Reed  Street  fifty-one 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  centre  of  a four  feet  wide  alley  laid 
out  along  the  line  of  land  of  Rebecca  M.  Clark,  the  centre  of 
said  alley  being  on  the  centre  of  said  block,  thence  northward 
along  the  centre  of  said  alley  and  land  of  said  Rebecca  M. 
Clark,  four  hundred  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  south  side  of 
Wharton  Street,  thence  westward  along  the  south  side  of  said 
Wharton  Street  fifty-one  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  east  side  of 
said  Patton  Street,  and  place  of  beginning  : 

Or  of  a larger  tract  of  land  of  fifty  acres,  allotted  to  Re- 
becca Morton,  situate  on  Cray’s  Ferry  Road,  and  described  as 
in  the  following  plan,  of  which  the  above  two  lots  is  part. 
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.James  Bringluirst. 
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Please  certify  any  unsatisfied  mortgages  of  record,  given 
of  the  above  described  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 

George  Morton,  from  Sept.  1,  1800  to  June  10,  1828. 

Sarah  L.  M.  Clark,  from  June  1,  1828  to  July  1,  1840. 


George  M.  Clark, 

m 

Annie  G.  Clark, 

intermarried  with 

R.  Shoemaker. 

1 ° 

1 CD 

Harriet  M.  Clark, 

U 

u 

J.  Shoemaker. 

r t-H 
a 

Sarah  L.  M.  Clark, 

u 

u 

Jos.  L.  Shoemaker.  / 

> ^ 

Elizabetli  L.  Clark, 
Rebecca  M.  Clark, 

u 

u 

Charles  Patton. 

I CO 
r ^ 
o 

Annie  G.  Shoemaker,  since  January  1st,  1868. 

Pi'ice  I.  Patton,  since  June  1st,  1870. 

William  Laning,  since  July  1st,  1870. 

To  JOHN  A.  HOUSEMAN,  Esq., 

Recorder  of  Deeds. 

On  searching  the  Index  of  Mortgages  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  I do  not  find  any  unsatisfied  mort- 
gage of  the  above-described  premises,  or  any  part  thereof, 
given  by  either  of  the  eleven  persons  above-named  during 
the  periods  as  specified,  except  Thirty -five,  one  by  George  M. 
Clark  to  Thomas  Irvin,  dated  Dec.  1st,  1869,  for  four  thou- 
sand dollars  ($4000);  One  by  Annie  G.  Shoemaker  to  Julien 
Shoemaker,  dated  Nov.  3d,  1869,  for  one  thousand  dollars 
($1000);  Thirty-three  by  William  Laning  to  Price  I.  Patton, 
all  dated  August  1st,  1870,  for  eight  hundred  dollars  each, 
($800  each). 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  twenty  - 
[l.  s.]  seventh  day  of  October,  1870. 

JACOB  M.  DAVIS, 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp.  Pro  Recorder. 

The  mortgages  given  by  G.  M.  Clark  to  Thomas  Irvin, 
Dec.  1,  1869,  and  the  one  Annie  G.  Shoemaker  to  Julien 
Shoemaker,  Nov.  3,  1869,  do  not  bind  anjr  of  the  Patton 
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Street  ground,  but  are  upon  other  portions  of  the  large  estate 
as  apportioned  to  the  heirs. 

On  searching  the  Register  of  unpaid  Taxes  on  Real  Estate 
for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  I do  not  find  any  taxes  for  the 
years  1865  to  1869  inclusive,  registered  against  the  above 
premises. 

J.  NUTT  ALL, 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp.  Reg.  Clerk. 

On  searching  the  Index  of  Claim  in  the  City  Solicitor’s 
office,  I find  no  unsatisfied  claim  against  the  above  lot. 

I O 

THOMAS  G.  WORRELL. 

Oct.  27th,  1870. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

On  searching  the  Locality  Index  of  the  District  Court,  I 
find  nothing  against  the  premises  as  within  described  since 
Oct.  1,  1865. 

WM.  H.  SAYLOR, 

Nov.  1,  1870.  Pro  Froth' y. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

On  examination  of  the  Locality  Index  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  I find  nothing  against  the  premises  as  within  de- 
scribed since  Oct.  1,  1865. 

WTM.  G.  RUSSELL, 

Nov.  1,  1870.  Deputy. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from  October 
26th,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  (1865) 

to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
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hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  I find  the  following  unsatisfied 
Judgments  entered  therein  within  that  period  against  George 
M.  Clark. 

Geo.  Oct.  20,  1866.  Feb.  20,  1869. 

Wm.  Harman,  M.  66,  1482,  Robins,  June  9,  1866,  Part. 

T.  P.  Planbest,  M.  70,  639,  D.  S.  B.,  May  10,  1870,  R.  D.,  $3000. 

Certified  by  D.  A.  ALLISON, 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp.  Pro  Prothonotary. 

Binds  only  the  divisions  made  to  George  M.  Clark. 

On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from  October 
26th,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  five  (1865) 
to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  I find  the  following  unsatisfied 
Judgments  entered  therein  within  that  period  against  Harriet 
M.  Shoemaker. 

Wm.  Harmer,  M.  66,  1482,  Robins,  June  9,  1866,  Part. 
Marion  Building,  J.  70,. 767,  D.  S.  B.,  Sept.  2,  1870,  $2000. 

“ “ S.  70,  174,  D.  S.  B„  Sept.  22,  1870,  $1400. 

Certified  by  D.  A.  ALLISON, 

Pro  Prothonotary. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

Binds  only  the  divisions  made  to  Harriet  M.  Shoemaker. 

On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  District 
Court  lor  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from  October 
26th,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  (1865) 
to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  I find  the  following  unsatisfied 
Judgments  entered  therein  within  that  period  against  Annie 
G.  Shoemaker,  Sarah  L.  M.  Shoemaker,  Rebecca  M.  Clark. 
Wm.  Harmer,  M.  66,  1482,  Robins,  June  9,  1866,  Part. 

Certified  by  D.  A.  ALLISON, 

Pro  Prothonotary. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 


On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from  October 
26th,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  (L865) 
to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  I find  no  unsatisfied  Judgments 
entered  therein  within  that  period  against  Elizabeth  L. 
Patton. 


Certified  by 
U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 


D.  A.  ALLISON, 

Pro  Prothonotary. 


On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  District 
Court  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from  October 
26th,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  (1865) 
to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  I find  the  following  unsatisfied 
Judgments  entered  therein  within  that  period  against  Price  I. 
Patton. 

City  of  Philad’a,  J.  70.  40,  C.  C.  D.,  Aug.  22,  1870,  $396,96. 

Certified  by  D.  A.  ALLISON, 

Pro  Prothonotary. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

Claim  against  lot  on  Lehigh  Avenue  and  Frankford  Road. 


On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from 
October  27th,  A.D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  (1865)  to  the  twentv-eighth  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  (1870),  I find  no  unsatisfied  Judg- 
ments entered  therein  within  that  period  against  George  M. 
Clark,  Annie  G.  Shoemaker,  Harriet  M.  Shoemaker,  Sarah  L. 
M.  Shoemaker,  Rebecca  M.  Clark,  Elizabeth  L.  Patton,  Price 
I.  Patton. 

Certified  by  S.  COULTER,  JR., 

Pro  Prothonotary. 


U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 


COURT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE  FOR  THE  CITY 
AND  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


I certify,  That  I have  examined  the  Records  of  the  afore- 
said Court  for  five  years  past,  and  do  not  find  any  unsatisfied 
Judgments  against  George  M.  Clark,  Annie  G.  Shoemaker, 
Harriet  M.  Shoemaker,  Sarah  L.  M.  Shoemaker,  Rebecca  M. 
Clark,  Elizabeth  L.  Patton,  or  Price  I.  Patton. 


October  29th,  1870. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

I,  James  Ross  Snowden,  Prothonotary,  do  certify,  that 
on  examining  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  Eastern  District,  for  five  years  prior  to 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy,  I find  no  unsatisfied  Judgment  entered  within 
that  period  against  George  M.  Clark,  Annie  G.  Shoemaker, 
Harriet  M.  Shoemaker,  Sarah  L.  M.  Shoemaker,  Rebecca  M. 
Clark,  Elizabeth  L.  Patton,  or  Price  I.  Patton. 


I,  Gilbert  R.  Fox,  certify  that  there  are  no  unsatisfied 
Judgments  remaining  on  record  in  my  Office,  obtained  within 
the  last  five  years,  against  George  M.  Clark,  Annie  G.  Shoe- 
maker, Harriet  M.  Shoemaker,  Sarah  L.  M.  Shoemaker, 
Rebecca  M.  Clark,  Elizabeth  L.  Patton,  or  Price  I.  Patton. 


Philadelphia,  this  31st  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1870. 
U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 


FRED.  E.  UBER, 

Pro.  Clerk. 


CIIAS.  B.  ROSS, 

Pro  Prothonotary. 


U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 


UNITED  STATES, 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


JOHN  B.  BEAVER, 

Pro  Clerk  District  Court , U.  S. 
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UNITED  STATES, 

> set. 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

I,  Samuel  Bell,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  certify , that  there  are  no  unsatisfied  Judgments  remain- 
ing on  record  in  my  Office,  obtained  within  the  last  five  years, 
against  George  M.  Clark,  Annie  G.  Shoemaker,  Harriet  M. 
Shoemaker,  Sarah  L.  M.  Shoemaker,  Eebecca  M.  Clark, 
Elizabeth  L.  Patton,  or  Price  I.  Patton. 

JOHN  B.  BEAVER, 

Pro.  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  this  31st  day  of  October,  A.  D.,  1870. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from  July  1st, 
A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Seventy  (1870)  to  the 
first  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  (1870),  I find  no  unsatisfied  Judgments  entered  there- 
in within  that  period  against  William  Laning. 

Certified  by  D.  A.  ALLISON, 

Pro  Prolhonotary . 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

On  examination  of  the  Judgment  Index  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  from 
July  1st,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  (1870) 
to  the  first  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy,  (1870),  I find  no  unsatisfied  Judgments  entered 
therein  within  that  period  against  William  Laning. 

Certified  by  S.  COULTER,  JR. 

Pro  Prothonolary. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

I,  James  Ross  Snowden,  Prothonotary,  do  certify,  that  on 
examining  the  Judgment  Index  ot  the  bupreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  Eastern  District,  from  July  1st,  1870,  to 
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the  first  clay  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy,  I find  no  unsatisfied  Judgment  entered  within  that 
period  against  William  Laning. 

^ CHARLES  B.  ROSS, 


U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 


Pro  Prothonotary. 


COURT  OF  QUARTER  SESSIONS  OF  THE  PEACE  FOR  THE  CITY 
AND  COUNTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

I Certify , That  I have  examined  the  Records  of  the  afore- 
said Court  for  five  years  past,  and  do  not  find  any  unsatisfied 
Judgments  against  William  Laning. 

R.  W.  BARBER, 

Pro.  Cleric. 

April  26th,  1871. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

UNITED  STATES,  ) 

Y set. 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  V 

I,  Samuel  Bell,  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  certify , that  there  are  no  unsatisfied  Judgments  remain- 
ing on  record  in  my  Office,  obtained  within  the  last  five  years, 
against  William  Laning. 

JOHN  B.  BEAVER,  Pro  Clerk 
Philadelphia,  this  25th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1871. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 

UNITED  STATES,  ) 

v §§ 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  j 

I,  Gilbert  R.  Fox,  certify  that  there  are  no  unsatisfied 
Judgments  remaining  on  record  in  my  Office,  obtained  within 
the  last  five  years,  against  William  Laning. 

JOHN  B.  BEAVER, 

Pro  Cleric  District  Court,  JJ.  S. 
Philadelphia,  this  25th  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1871. 

U.  S.  Revenue  Stamp. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  REVIEWS 


[From  Boston  Transcript,  December 
9,  1914.] 

SHAKESPEAREAN  PROBLEMS. 

A Masterly  Study  of  Certain  Obscure 
Passages. 


By  E.  F.  E. 

Printers  in  Shakspeare’s  day  were 
not  infallible.  They  were  prone  to 
error,  perhaps  because  of  haste,  per- 
haps because  of  carelessness,  and  per- 
haps because  the  copy  from  which 
they  worked  was  none  too  legible. 
Therefore  the  printed  texts  of  all  the 
Elizabethan  classics,  as  well  as  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  are  in  many 
places  hopelessly  corrupt,  not  merely 
because  of  printers’  blunders,  how- 
ever, but  also  because  in  those  days 
there  was  no  standard  orthography  or 
punctuation.  Writers  spelled  accord- 
ing to  their  own  sweet  will,  and  the 
result  is  therefore  at  times  a blind 
array  of  meaningless  words  and  let- 
ters. Although  we  accept  the  four 
folio  and  the  many  quarto  editions  of 
Shakspeare  as  a canon  upon  which  to 
base  our  modern  texts  and  our  com- 
mentary, we  know  very  well  that  it  is 
a canon  filled  with  heresy. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  Shak- 
spearean  students  have  exercised  their 
wits  at  the  untangling  of  these  tex- 
tual complications  and  the  solution  of 
these  verbal  mysteries.  A look 
through  any  edition  of  Shakspeare 


provided  with  notes  reveals  the  ex- 
tent of  these  researches  and  the  ex- 
traordinary lengths  to  which  many 
scholars  have  gone  in  their  efforts  to 
make  an  obscure  phrase  intelligible 
to  later  readers.  Scarcely  a line  has 
been  left  unaltered,  and  in  many  in- 
stances one  commentator  or  another 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  plainest  of  passages.  In  other 
words,  in  their  endeavors  to  make  the 
rough  places  plain  they  have  only 
succeeded  in  making  them  still  more 
impassable.  No  one  of  them,  from 
Rowe  to  Furness,  has  remained  all 
the  time  in  a state  of  wisdom.  None 
of  them  has  been  wise  all  the  time, 
none  has  been  foolish  all  the  time, 
but  all  without  any  effort  have  min- 
gled their  wisdom  with  their  folly. 


One  of  the  wisest  of  Shakespearean 
commentators  was  Lewis  Theobald. 
Because  he  dared  question  the  scholar- 
ship of  Pope  as  manifested  by  that 
poet  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and 
also  because  he  had  the  temerity  to 
issue  a Shakspeare  of  his  own,  he  was 
made  the  first  hero  of  “The  Dunciad.” 
But  he  was  no  fool,  and  nothing  said 
or  written  by  Pope  could  bequeath 
him  to  posterity  as  one.  His  conjec- 
tures were  not  always  right,  but  they 
were  in  the  right  direction;  he  threw; 
light  into  many  a dark  Shakespearean 
corner,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  most 
amazingly  shrewd  emendation  ever 
suggested.  So  plausible  is  it  that  it 
is  now  as  legitimately  Shakspeare’s 
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passage  as  if  it  were  to  be  found  in 
the  folios  or  in  the  quartos.  If  we 
turn  to  the  third  scene  of  the  second 
act  of  “King  Henry  V.”  we  shall  find 
Dame  Quickly  describing  the  death  of 
Falstaff.  “For  his  nose  was  as  sharp 
as  a pen,  and  a table  of  green  fields,” 
she  said,  and  everybody  wonderea 
what  she  meant  until  Theobald  clas- 
sified and  beautified  the  passage  by 
giving  it  in  this  wise:  “For  his  nose 

was  as  sharp  as  a pen  and  ’a  babbled 
of  green  fields.”  If  Shakspeare  did  not 
write  that,  it  is  manifestly  what  he 
should  have  written. 

This  conjecture  of  Theobald’s  is  one 
of  the  bright  places  in  a wilderness 
of  Shakespearean  emendation.  It  is, 
however,  the  result  of  a brilliant  flash 
of  undertsanding  rather  than  the  out- 
come of  deep  thought  and  sound  rea- 
soning. It  must  have  come  to  Theo- 
bald in  a sudden  moment  of  inspira- 
tion. Both  these  qualities  are  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  little  volume 
on  “Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shak- 
speare,” which  contains  the  soundest, 
most  sensible,  most  forcible  Shak- 
spearean  wisdom  that  has  appeared  in 
many  years.  One  after  another  Mr. 
Stewart  enlightens  the  reader  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  a Shakespearean 
difficulty.  He  is  not  prone  to  amend 
the  text  until  all  other  resources  are 
exhausted,  and  they  rarely  are  ex- 
hausted. He  shows  again  and  again 
that  Shakspeare  knew  what  he  was 
writing  about,  and  that  the  misunder- 
standing of  many  a passage  is  due  not 
to  a printer’s  error,  but  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  reader  to  follow  Shak- 
speare’s  thought.  His  elucidation  of 
“Runaway’s  Eyes”  in  “Romeo  and 
Juliet”  makes  absolutely  clear,  as  read 
in  the  light  of  the  context,  a passage 
that  has  many  times  been  pronounced 
“hopelessly  corrupt.”  He  leaves  not 
a fragment  of  a doubt  in  the  reader’s 
mind  that  he  has  given  to  Shak- 
speare Shakspeare’s  own  meaning,  and 
here  as  in  his  explanation  of  Sir  An- 
drew Aguecheek’s  meaning  in  his  re- 


mark to  Malvolio,  “Her  C’s,  her  U’s 
and  her  T’s;  why  that?”  he  convinces 
us  that  a knowledge  of  the  Elizabethan 
customs  and  the  Elizabethan  way  of 
thought  will  clear  our  pathway  to  the 
easy  overcoming  of  many  an  obstacle. 

It  is  Mr.  Stewart’s  method  to  get  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  but 
naturally  he  measures  the  length  of  his 
argument  by  the  intricacy  of  the  pas- 
sage he  is  discussing,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  the  cloud  of  misunder- 
standing into  which  it  has  been 
plunged  by  many  of  his  predecessors. 
When  he  is  lengthy,  it  is  because  the 
necessities  of  the  case  demand  it; 
when  he  is  brief  he  is  no  less  con- 
vincing. In  his  two  pages  given  to 
an  explanation  of  these  lines  from 
“Othello” — 

but,  alas,  to  make  me 
A fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at 

he  causes  us  to  wonder  at  the  neces- 
sity for  his  explanation.  Yet  this 
passage  has  caused  much  trouble,  and 
much  paper  and  ink  has  been  wasted 
over  it.  “Othello  feels,”  says  Mr. 
Stewart,  “as  if  he  were  the  very  fig- 
ure, the  symbol,  the  standard  of  public 
reference  for  marital  disgrace.  He 
feels  as  if  his  figure  or  person  stood 
for  obloquy  itself  just  as  authorita- 
tively as  a figure  on  a clock  stands 
for  the  hour  itself,  and  when  people 
look  at  him  it  is  time  to  scorn.  Hence 
‘time  of  scorn.’  So  deep  is  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  feels  as  if  it  were 
always  that  time  of  day  with  him; 
hence,  ‘slow,  unmoving  finger:’  This 
‘time  of  scorn’  is  a very  Shakspearean 
style  of  expression,  as  when  Hamlet 
says:  ‘It  is  the  breathing  time  of 

day  with  me,’  or  as  in  ‘Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,’  ‘What  time  o’  day — the  hour 
that  fools  should  ask.’  I think  that 
future  annotators  would  supply  the 
deficiency  in  their  elucidation  by  ex- 
plaining that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
public  clock.  As  to  the  literal  truth 
of  ‘slow,  unmoving’  this  is  a very 
good  description  of  the  hand  of  a 
clock;  it  is  even  psychologically  per- 
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feet  when  we  consider  that  we  are 
aware  through  our  intellect  that  the 
motionless  hand  is  moving  whereas 
our  sense  of  sight  tells  us  that  it  is 
not.  The  Folio  reading,  however,  is 
mere  tautology  and  un-Shakspearean, 
for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain 
that  a thing  which  is  slow  is  also  mov- 
ing.” 

Among  the  other  passages  explained 
by  Mr.  Stewart  are  ‘‘But  here,  upon 
this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,”  from 
“Macbeth”;  “Move  the  Still-Peering 
Air,”  from  “All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well”;  “I  loved  for  intermission,” 
from  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”;  “For 
defect  of  judgment  is  oft  the  cause  of 
fear,”  from  “Cymbeline”;  “Both  to  my 
God,  and  to  my  gracious  king,”  from 
“Hamlet”;  and  “As  those  that  fear 
they  hope  and  know  they  fear,”  from 
“As  You  Like  It.”  In  addition  he 
also  discusses  “The  Mystery  of  Ham- 
let” in  an  essay  of  twenty-five  pages. 
Possibly  he  is  reserving  for  another 
volume  several  famous  cruxes  that  he 
does  not  mention,  notably  “The  dram 
of  Eale”  and  “Woo’t  drink  up  Eisel,” 
from  “Hamlet”;  and  “The  base  In- 
dian” or  “the  base  Judean,”  from 
“Othello.”  And  perhaps  Mr.  Stewart 
will  also  be  willing  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that,  contrary  to  a multitude  of 
texts,  but  in  conformity  to  the  punc- 
tuation of  the  First  Folio,  Hamlet  in 
the  course  of  his  interview  with  his 
mother  in  her  closet  declares  that  he 
wishes  she  were  not  “your  husband’s 
brother’s  wife.”  To  cause  him  to  say 
that  he  wishes  she  were  not  “my 
mother”  is  to  make  him  both  unfilial 
and  a fool.  And  whatever  else  he 
was,  Hamlet  was  certainly  neither. 

May  we  confess  that  we  sat  down 
to  read  this  book  with  a mind  pre- 
pared to  scorn,  and  that  within  a few 
minutes  of  opening  its  pages  and 
thereafter  till  the  end  we  remained  to 
admire  and  to  praise.  It  is  a Shak- 
spearean  book  in  ten  thousand. 

Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shakspeare. 
By  Charles  D.  Stewart.  New  Haven  : Yale 
University  Press.  London  : Oxford  Uni- 
versity  Press. 


[From  the  Springfield  Republican, 
September  2d,  1914.] 

SHAKESPEAREAN  DIFFICULTIES. 

Made  Simple  in  a Very  Interesting 
Manner. 


Many  a sharp  and  wordy  war  has 
been  waged  over  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespearean  cruxes.  Around  them 
a whole  literature  has  grown  up,  and 
the  history  of  the  successive  attempts 
to  save  moot  passages  from  being 
branded  with  the  unsatisfactory  ver- 
dict of  “hopelessly  corrupt”  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  literary  by- 
paths. A recent  addition  to  the  com- 
pany is  Charles  D.  Stewart.  “Some 
Textual  Difficulties  in  Shakespeare,” 
published  by  the  Yale  university  press 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Elizabethan 
club  of  Yale  ($1.35).  The  aim  of  this 
excellent  little  commentary  is  to  clear 
away  the  mystery  and  the  false  in- 
terpretation that  have  surrounded 
some  40  of  the  most  debated  phrases 
in  the  plays  from  Rowe  to  the  present. 
Each  is  discussed  logically  and  with 
a degree  of  conviction  that  is  itself 
convincing.  Mr.  Stewart  has  simply 
applied  the  common-sense  method. 
The  majority  of  his  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  context,  or  rather  on 
character  as  evidenced  by  the  con- 
text; he  has  not  allowed  himself  to 
be  misled  by  some  of  the  highly  in- 
genuious  fallacies  which  have  previ- 
ously served,  nor  has  he,  like  so  many 
well-meaning  commentators,  erred  by 
keeping  his  nose  too  close  to  the  page. 

An  example  is  necessary  to  illus- 
trate satisfactorily  Mr.  Stewart’s 
method.  In  Henry  V,  act  4,  scene 
4,  a French  soldier  is  at  the  mercy  of 
Pistol  in  a corner  of  the  battlefield. 
“Yield,  cur!”  cries  Pistol.  The  sol- 
dier says,  “Je  pense  que  vous  etes  le 
gentilhomme  de  bonne  qualite.”  Pistol 
answers,  “Qualtitie  calmie  custure  me! 
Art  thou  a gentleman?  What  is  thy 
name?  Discuss.”  Since  Malone  at- 
tempted to  interpret  Pistol’s  gar- 
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bled  speech  in  1821,  this  interpreta- 
tion has  been  allowed  to  suffice:  That 
Pistol,  catching  the  last  word  of  the 
soldier’s  plea,  repeats  it  and  adds  the 
refrain  of  a popular  Irish  song,  “Calen, 
O custure  me”  (for  “colleen  og 
astore”),  that  is,  “young  girl  my  treas- 
ure.” The  verbal  coincidence  is  so 
marked  that  one  may  be  forgiven  for 
accepting  it  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
and  utter  nonsense  that  it  really  is. 

Here,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  Pistol  is 
merely  trying  to  say,  in  his  own  bad 
French,  “Quel  titre  comme  accoster 
me.  Tell  me  what  your  title  is.”  This, 
he  continues,  “is  exactly  what  Pistol 
on  the  battlefield  was  interested  in 
knowing.  The  whole  scene  is  based 
on  Pistol’s  anxiety  to  find  out  the  title 
of  any  prisoner  he  might  capture, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  so  that 
he  might  know  how  much  ransom  he 
would  be  able  to  get.”  All  the  rami- 
fications of  the  argument  are  followed 
to  a consistent  and  logical  conclusion, 
and  one  has  a meaningless  snatch  of 
Irish  song  replaced  by  a line  that  fits 
the  dialogue  and  the  character  snugly, 
with  a similiarity  in  words  which, 
with  the  added  testimony  of  sense, 
outweighs  the  adventitious  evidence 
of  the  older  rendering. 

Happily  Mr.  Stewart  seems  nowhere 
to  be  guilty  of  “reading  in.”  The  con- 
cession is  an  easy  one  to  make,  and 
with  it  one  can  interpret  as  one 
chooses.  Only  when  every  other 
course  has  failed  does  he  resort  to 
textual  emendation,  and  here  his  lib- 
erties are  virtually  confined  to  punc- 
tuation. Nowhere  does  he  follow  the 
easy  line  that  leads  to  the  conclusion 
of  “purposely  meaningless.”  In  the 
first  place,  he  thinks  too  well  of  his 
Shakespeare,  and  in  the  second  of  his 
own  rationalism.  One  feels  that  he 
has  pretty  nearly  settled  these  40-odd 
cruxes  for  good  and  all,  and  that  fu- 
ture variorium  editions  will  have  to 
consider  his  eminently  sensible  de- 
ductions. 

A word  is  due  the  attractive  format 
of  the  book,  which  represents  a pleas- 


ant departure  from  the  customary 
make-up  of  the  product  of  a university 
press,  looking  too  often  as  though  it 
were  intended  solely  for  a university 
bookshelf.  The  style  of  the  book  is  in 
keeping.  It  is  not  exactly  “popular,” 
if  by  that  is  meant  writing  down,  but 
it  is  altogether  suitable  for  the  lay 
reader,  and  it  is  obviously  intended 
to  be  read  rather  than  used  as  a work 
of  reference.  One  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Stewart  means  to  try 
his  hand  at  more  of  these  vexed  ques- 
tions. 


[From  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Feb.  6, 

INGENIOUS  ATTACKS 

ON  MYSTERIES. 


Some  Textual  Difficulties  of  Shake- 
speare. 


By  Charles  D.  Stewart.  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Mr.  Stewart  deals  with  forty  of  the 
more  familiar  puzzles  in  Shakespeare, 
and  very  naturally  gives  first  place 
and  the  most  striking  display  of  his 
insight,  or  his  ingenuity,  whichever 
may  be  the  more  proper  word,  to  his 
discussion  of  the  famous  puzzle  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  “That  Runaway’s 
Eyes  May  Wink.”  Many  readers 
know  the  passage,  and  many  know 
how  differently  it  has  been  viewed  by 
critics,  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  whom  have  failed  to  convince, 
while  others  have  held  that  the  puzzle 
is  insoluble.  That  is  not  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  impossible  to 
condense  his  argument  much  more 
closely  than  he  has  done  himself,  but 
perhaps  its  character  may  be  indi- 
cated in  a few  words.  He  begins  with 
a reminder  that  in  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lish wink  did  not  mean  merely  to 
close  the  eyes,  but  shutting  them  with 
the  intention  of  keeping  them  closed. 
He  quotes  from  “Henry  V.,”  5 — 2 — 327, 
to  show  how  Katharine’s  ante-nuptial 
modesty  was  described,  with  the  same 
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word,  and  in  connection  with  this  he 
speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  being  al- 
ways true  to  human  nature,  always 
with  special  regard  for  the  person 
speaking,  his  indisposition  to  jump 
quickly  from  one  figure  of  speech  to 
another,  except  advisedly;  and  again 
of  his  adhering  to  it  “in  long  com- 
parisons which  are  intended  to  throw 
complete  and  dwelling  light  on  the 
spirit  of  the  speaker,”  and  adds  that 
he  did  this  “especially  at  those  places 
where  he  wished  to  engage  our  minds 
for  a longer  space  upon  some  point 
important  to  the  action,  or  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  character.”  He  finds 
this  a case  in  point,  and  indeed  thinks 
that  Shakespeare  expected  that  we 
would  understand  the  sense  of  “run- 
aways” at  once,  and  gather  the  beauty 
of  this  way  of  saying  it.  Then  he 
turns  to  Henry  V.,  as  above  noted,  and 
later  to  “All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.” 
It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail  here, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  interpretation  to  be 
given  with  the  three  passages  taken 
in  the  meaning  suggested.  The  pre- 
cise exposition  may  be  omitted,  but 
the  whole  statement  can  be  had  and 
examined  in  a short  time  by  anyone 
who  is  interested. 

A few  of  the  other  pasages  may 
be  mentioned,  for  instance  that  in 
“Hamlet, ’’which  reads  in  the  folio: 

I bold  my  dutie  as  I hold  my  soule, 

Both  to  my  God,  one  to  my  gracious  king. 

In  the  modern  version,  the  last  line 
reads:  “Both  to  my  God  and  to  my 

gracious  king.”  The  explanation  is 
simple  and  seems  reasonable.  Some- 
times there  is  merely  a suggestion  of 
the  simplest  kind  as  in  the  lines  from 
“Measure  for  Measure,”  commonly 
printed 

But  that  to  your  sufficiency 

as  your  worth  is  able. 

And  let  them  work. 

This  has  been  called  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt, although  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interpolate  enough  to  give  it 
meaning.  Merely  as  a suggestion  Mr. 
Stewart  puts  the  substitution  of  P.  for 


B.  He  shows  that  it  makes  a com- 
prehensible passage,  and  he  notes  the 
typographical  error  of  B.  for  P.  might 
easily  result  from  faulty  distribution 
of  the  type  and  careless  proofreading. 
That  the  latter  was  horribly  common 
is  well  known. 

It  is  not  possible,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, to  follow  in  detail  the  views  of 
all  the  passages  considered.  Those 
mentioned  are  among  the  more  im- 
portant or  the  most  interesting,  and 
seem  to  give  some  conception  of  the 
scope  and  manner  of  the  study.  Per- 
haps few  but  special  students  will 
really  care  much  for  it,  but  if  it  at- 
tracts their  attention  it  will  have 
served  its  real  purpose. 


[From  the  Appleton  Daily  Post,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1915.] 

SHAKESPEAREAN  PROBLEMS. 

A Scholarly  Interpretation  of  Some  of 
the  More  Obscure  Passages. 

By  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  Ph.  D. 

For  the  last  ten  or  a dozen  years 
English  scholars  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed by  common  consent  that  the 
last  word  in  textual  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  has  been  said, 
and  to  have  fallen  back,  if  not  meekly, 
none  the  less  complacently,  on  inter- 
pretations advanced  by  earlier  stud- 
ents. They  have  spent  their  time 
studying  the  sources  of  the  great 
bard’s  dramas  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  he  played,  rather  than  the 
meanings  of  obscure  lines  and  words. 
In  many  respects  they  have  been  in- 
explicably backward  in  dispersing  the 
fog  that  still  holds  many  of  Shake- 
speare’s greatest  passages  in  the 
darkness  of  utter  obscurity. 

It  is  somewhat  refreshing,  therefore, 
to  find  on  one’s  desk  a new  book  of 
Shakespearean  interpretation.  It  is 
equally  refreshing  that  the  new  book 
should  be  by  a new  writer  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Charles  D.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart 
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is  the  author  of  “The  Fugitive  Black- 
smith,” “Partners  of  Providence,” 
and  several  other  important  works  of 
fiction,  but  he  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tempted anything  in  the  limited  field 
of  Elizabethan  criticism.  Conse- 
quently one  picks  up  his  new  book 
with  the  feeling  that  the  author  will 
present  the  reader  with  something 
original,  untrammeled  by  the  conven- 
tions of  hidebound  criticism.  And 
one  is  not  disappointed. 

Mr.  Stewart’s  “Some  Textual  Diffi- 
culties in  Shakespeare”  is  not  a book 
of  general  interest.  Its  use  will 
limited  to  the  close  student  of  Shake- 
speare. By  reason  of  this  very  fact, 
therefore,  his  conclusions  will  not  be 
universally  accepted.  But  that  does 
not  much  matter.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Shakespeare  himself,  were  he  to  pub- 
lish under  a nom  de  plume,  could  to- 
day write  a book  of  textual  interpre- 
tation of  his  own  plays  and  have  it 
universally  accepted.  Mr.  Stewart’s 
interpretations  will  probably  come  as 
near  being  accepted  as  anybody’s 
could. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their 
being  accepted  is  that  they  are  made 
without  emendations  of  the  early  quar- 
tos and  folios.  Mr.  Stewart  insists 
on  getting  his  meanings  without 
changing  the  text.  And  he  is  right 
of  course.  Any  editor  of  Shakespeare 
can  emend  a line  so  as  to  give  it  his 
own  meaning.  But  what  readers  want 
to  know  is,  What  did  Shakespeare 
mean  by  writing  these  lines  as  they 
actually  appear  in  the  old  texts? 

Some  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  explanations 
are  amazing  for  their  very  daring. 
Others  are  equally  amazing  for  their 
very  simplicity.  Now  that  we  have  the 
simple  ones  given,  we  question  what 
fools  we  mortals  be  for  not  having 
seen  the  meaning  before.  A case  in 
point  is  Pistol’s  broken  French, 
Qualtitie  calmie  custure  me!” — “Quel 
titre  comme  accoster  me.”  Another 
is  Henry  V.’s,  “But  he  that  tempered 
thee  bade  thee  stand  up.” 


Not  all  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  solutions, 
however,  are  equally  happy.  His  ex- 
planation of  “the  clearest  gods”  in 
“King  Lear,”  IV,  vi,  72,  is  not  wholly 
convincing.  Nor  is  his,  “Her  C’s,  her 
U’s  and  her  T’s”  in  “Twelfth  Night.” 
The  suggestion  of  Ritson  is  far  more 
plausible,  that  “as  usual  in  Shake- 
speares’  time,  the  whole  direction, 
most  of  which  Malvolio  reads,  ran 
thus:  To  the  Unknown  Belov’d,  this, 

and  my  good  Wishes,  with  Care  Pres- 
ent.” Ritson’s  statement  explains  the 
presence  of  all  the  letters  that  Mal- 
volio mentions,  while  Mr.  Stewart  ad- 
mits the  failure  of  his  explanation  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  P.  Of 
course,  the  naming  of  the  letters  in 
the  order  in  which  Malvolio  mentions 
them  may  have  had  upon  the  audience 
the  suggested  humorous  turn,  but  Mr. 
Stewart’s  solution  of  the  passage  is 
not  so  convincing  as  Ritson’s. 

There  are  some  other  passages,  too, 
to  which  critics  will  probably  object, — 
“great,  great,  great  Pompey”  in 
“Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,”  for  instance, 
and  “your  grace”  and  “your  highness” 
in  “Henry  V.”  These  passages  are 
so  comparatively  simple  as  not  to  de- 
serve the  title  of  cruxes  at  all.  The 
meanings  of  both  of  them,  indeed,  are 
so  evident  that  the  passages  were 
wholly  ignored  by  Professors  Neilson 
and  Thorndike  in  their  Tudor  Shake- 
speare. 

All  of  these  points,  however,  are 
relatively  minor,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
Mr.  Stewart  to  say  that  he  has  made 
a scholarly  and  valuable  contribution 
to  Shakespearean  criticism.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue  in 
the  Shakespearean  field  and  give  us 
more  of  his  ripe  opinions  of  the  mas- 
ter dramatist. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  may  venture  his 
opinion  on  the  bothersome  teaser  in 
“The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,” 

“And  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and 
free. 

All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I give  thee.” 
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[From  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  Journal, 
December  11,  1914.] 

By  a Wisconsin  Shakespearean. 


In  “Some  Textual  Difficulties  in 
Shakespeare,”  a scholarly  work  of  in- 
terest to  English  literature,  Charles 
D.  Stewart,  Hartford,  Wis.,  has  made 
a valuable  contribution  to  a work  that 
has  now  gone  on  during  two  centuries. 
The  books  is  planned  to  clear  up 
famous  passages  in  Shakespeare 
which  long  have  puzzled  scholars 
Forty  of  the  most  perplexing  passages 
of  the  works  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  are 
explained.  Mr.  Stewart’s  work  clearly 
indicates  that  he  is  a most  incisive 
Shakespearean  student,  possessed  of 
a mind  able  to  follow  Shakespeare  in 
his  dealings  with  the  deeper  currents 
of  human  nature.  Mr.  Stewart  ex- 
cludes in  his  explanations  all  that  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  founds  his  rea- 
soning only  upon  internal  evidences 
of  the  text  and  the  general  tendency 
sions  illuminate;  they  solve  the  diffi- 
culties in  a Shakespearean  way,  and 
make  the  meaning  self-evident  and 
simple.  The  work  is  ingenious  and 
original,  and  will  be  given  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  by  Shakespearean 
scholars.  The  book  was  accepted  by 
the  Elizabethan  club,  connected  with 
Yale  university,  and  is  published  at 
Oxford  university,  England,  as  well  as 
at  New  Haven.  (Yale  University 
Press;  $1.35.) 


[From  Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant,  De- 
cember 20,  1914.] 

Textual  Difficulties  in  Shakespeare. 


By  Charles  D.  Stewart.  The  Yale 
University  Press. 

This  volume  is  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Elizabethan  club  and 
serves  a reverent  purpose  exceedingly 
well.  Whoever  is  puzzled  by  a phrase 
in  the  plays  the  meaning  of  which  he 
really  cares  for  and  yet  baffles  him, 


perhaps  ought  to  pull  up  short  and 
make  sure  that  no  thought  of  the  con- 
summate artist  escapes  him.  And  he 
will  find  Mr.  Stewart  has  apparently 
the  correct,  at  least  a plausible,  ex- 
planation for  him,  one  for  which  he 
should  he  duly  grateful:  for  it  implies 
self-sacrifice  to  spend  one’s  time  in 
battling  with  “cruxes”  which  might 
be  given  to  indulgence  in  drifting 
down  the  great  river  in  full  current 
avoiding  rocks  and  shallows. 


[From  Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
February  4,  1915.] 

Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shake- 
speare. 


By  Charles  D.  Stewart. 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
Cloth.  251  pages.  Price,  $1.35  net. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  best  of  recent 
commentaries  on  Sharespeare  should 
come  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Elizabethan  club  of  Yale,  which  pos- 
sesses such  a rare  collection  of  Shake- 
spearean literature.  Students  of 
Shakespeare,  real  students,  will  find 
in  Charles  D.  Stewart’s  book  probably 
the  sanest  discussion  of  most  points 
that  has  been  offered  in  a long  time. 
Authorities  cannot  be  expected  to 
agree,  but  they  must  see  the  merit  of 
Mr.  Stewart’s  comparatively  simple 
explanations  of  passages  which  have 
called  forth  such  involved  theories  of 
the  author’s  probable  meaning.  None 
of  the  forty  famous  cruxes  which  are 
discussed  in  this  book  has  heretofore 
been  satisfactorily  cleared  up  in  com- 
mentaries, but  it  seems  as  though  on 
more  than  half  of  them  Mr.  Stewart 
has  offered  the  final  word.  His  solu- 
tions are  founded  not  on  conjecture 
but  wholly  on  internal  evidence  and 
best  of  all  by  reference  to  the  general 
tendency  of  Sharespeare’s  thought. 
As  an  example,  he  makes  “the  mys- 
tery of  Hamlet”  no  mystery  at  all  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ham- 
let had  become  a man  incapacitated 
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to  have  emotion,  and  that  there  was 
accordingly  nothing  “inconsistent”  in 
his  behaviour.  Other  passages  he 
takes  up  so  clearly  and  gives  his  solu- 
tion so  simply  and  pleasantly  that  the 
hook  is  a joy  to  read.  The  book  is 
free  from  footnotes  and  constant  ref- 
erences. It  is  as  easy  to  read  as  an 
unedited  edition  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare’s masterpieces. 


Fresno  Republican. 


It  is  a long  distance  mentally  (and 
a relief)  to  turn  from  the  war  books 
to  “Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shake- 
speare,” by  Charles  D.  Stewart,  which 
the  Yale  University  Press  has  lately 
sent  out.  It  was  not  always  thus  at 
reviewers’  piled  up  desks.  Said  Sam 
Williams  about  December  1,  1878, 
(San  Francisco  Bulletin).  “Too  much 
Christmas  in  the  books;  too  many 
fellows  from  the  University  writing 
monographs;  too  many  love  stories 
and  verses;  but  not  one  really  pug- 
nacious book  this  three  months.”  He 
meant  it,  too. 

The  Elizabethan  Club  (of  Yale)  is 
sponsor  for  Mr.  Stewart’s  book  which 
comes  this  year  as  a benison,  though 
Sam  Williams  would  have  objurgated 
it.  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  walked 
through  some  forty  of  the  textual 
labyrinths  in  which  previous  commen- 
tators of  Shakespeare  have  been  lost 
for  keeps.  How  he  would  have  de- 
lighted, or  aggravated,  Rolfe,  Dr.  Fur- 
ness, Hiram  Corson,  and  the  rest. 
Here  are  samples  of  the  phrases  that 
he  has  the  audacity  to  tackle — “That 
runaway’s  eyes  may  wink”— (from 
Romeo  and  Juliet) ; “Her  C’s,  her  U’s 
and  her  T’s”  (from  Twelfth  Night). 

We  wonder  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thor is  the  Charles  D.  Stewart  who 
wrote  “The  Fugitive  Blacksmith,”  and 
later,  some  fine  essays  from  his  rocky 
farmside.  He  was  full  of  human  na- 
ture, and  so  are  these  highly  original 
and  readable  studies  of  Shakespeare. 


They  seem  to  have  been  written  by  an 
open  fireplace  in  winter,  up  in  Wis- 
consin. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.35  net, 
and  it  will  repay  hard  study.  Let  us 
not  forget  our  Elizabethan  classics. 


Religious  Telescope,  Jan.  20,  1915. 


“It  is  a capital  interpretation  of  the 
passages  treated,  and  the  result  of  the 
argument  is  very  satisfactory.” 


London  Spectator,  Feb.  6,  1915. 


A number  of  obscure  passages  from 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  are  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Stewart  in 
“Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shake- 
speare” (Humphrey  Milford,  for  the 
Yale  University  Press,  6's.  net).  Those 
who  have  studied  the  monumental 
“Variorum”  edition  of  Shakespeare 
will  be  aware  of  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  human  energy  has  already 
been  devoted  to  these  problems,  and 
to  what  little  effect.  Mr.  Stewart, 
however,  in  spite  of  a disturbing  ten- 
dency to  American  colloquialisms  in 
his  style,  displays  plenty  of  shrewd 
common-sense  and  often  throws  light 
upon  obscurities. 

The  worst  danger  that  he  runs  is  a 
tendency  to  run  into  those  besetting 
sins  of  the  textual  critic — too  much 
ingenuity  in  explanation  and  too  much 
facility  in  emendation. 


[Boston  Jewish  Voice.] 


For  the  lovers  of  Shakespeare  this 
book  is  almost  a necessity.  Its 
learned  author  clears  up  the  many 
cruxes  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  and 
easily  cuts  the  Gordian  Knot  which 
occurred  in  so  many  places  in  the 
great  master’s  works.  The  evidence 
on  which  Mr.  Stewart  bases  his  con- 
clusions is  sane,  logical  and  profound. 
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[From  Minneapolis  Journal,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1915.] 

Stewart,  Charles  D.  Some  Textual  Dif- 
ficulties in  Shakspere.  Cloth.  247  pp. 
New  Haven.  Vale  University  Press. 
$1.35  net. 

This  work,  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Elizabethan  club  and  a 
beautiful  bit  of  the  printer’s  art.  is 
planned  to  clear  up  famous  textual 
problems  that  have  remained  unsolved 
in  Shakspere’s  plays.  Beginning  with 
the  much  questioned  “runaways’ 
eyes,”  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  a clear 
light  is  shed  on  40  of  the  most  per- 
plexing passages  that  seem  to  have 
baffled  centuries  of  critics.  Mr.  Stew- 
art shows  amazing  success  in  throw- 
ing light  on  these  problems  which 
seem  to  be  best  resolved  by  the  sim- 
plest treatment,  making  use  of  inter- 
nal evidence  and  the  general  tenden- 
cy of  Shakspere’s  thought.  It  is  a 
book  that  should  go  with  every  set  of 
the  poet’s  works. 


[From  Providence  Journal  January 
31,  1915.] 

SHAKSPERE  AND  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH.  Including  also  Several 
Essays  Previously  Published  in  the 
New  Shakspeareana.  By  Henry 
Pemberton.  $1.50  net.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

SOME  TEXTUAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
SHAKESPEARE.  By  Charles  D.  Stew- 
art. $1.35  net.  New  Haven:  The 

Vale  University  Press. 

One  finds  it  hard  to  be  tolerant  of 
such  misapplied  energy  as  that  which 
was  used  so  recklessly  by  the  author  of 
“Shakspere  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.” 
A better  illustration  of  special  plead- 
ing of  the  sort  which  must  be  ob- 
vious to  anyone  at  all  conversant  with 
the  most  familiar  facts  of  the  case 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton became  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  must  have 
written  the  plays  commonly  supposed 
by  persons  not  afflicted  with  the  Ba- 
conian mania  to  have  been  written 
by  William  Shakespeare;  he  therefore 


started  out  to  prove  this  theory  and 
has  collected  in  its  defense  a mass  of 
circumstantial  evidence  which  is  of 
no  value  even  were  it  impartially 
stated — as  it  certainly  is  not.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  give  only  one  instance 
to  indicate  the  prejudiced  assertions 
into  which  Mr.  Pemberton’s  zeal  for 
his  cause  led  him.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  his  efforts  to  prove  that  Shakes- 
peare had  no  associations  other  than 
with  the  most  ordinary  class  of  peo- 
ple he  says,  “His  daughter  Judith 
married-  a man  who  kept  a wine- 
shop.” Now  this  in  itself  is  not  a 
fair  statement.  Judith  Shakespeare 
married  a “vintner,”  a highly  respect- 
able bourgeois  who  manufactured 
wine  and  sold  it  in  large  quantities 
as  well  as  small.  But  even  were  we 
to  consider  this  a just  expression  of 
the  case  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
daughters,  why  should  Mr.  Pember- 
ton fail  altogether  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare’s  favorite  daughter, 
Susanna,  was  married  to  Dr.  Hall,  a 
physician  of  high  reputation,  and  that 
the  child  of  this  union,  Elizabeth 
Hall,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  will,  married  for  her  first  husband 
Thomas  Nash,  Esquire,  and  for  her 
second  husband,  Sir  John  Barnard  of 
Abington?  These  are  facts  known  to 
every  school  boy.  Why  then  should 
Mr.  Pemberton  ignore  them?  One 
might  multiply  such  illustrations  of 
unconscious  partiality  indefinitely,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  do  so;  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
the  book  died  before  putting  his  man- 
uscript in  complete  condition  for  pub- 
lication, one  has  slight  inclination 
to  dwell  upon  errors  which  might  not 
have  been  allowed  to  stand.  No  one 
is  likely  to  take  the  theory  very  se- 
riously. 

With  a sigh  of  relief  one  turns  to 
that  admirably  perspicacious  and  sane 
little  book  of  Shakespearean  criticism, 
Mr.  Stewart’s  “Some  Textual  Difficul- 
ties in  Shakespeare.”  Here  we  have 
sound  scholarship  illumined  by  imagi- 
nation and — a quality  that  too  fre- 
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quently  has  been  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  in  treatises  on  moot  points 
in  Shakespeare — common  sense.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  to  differ  from 
the  author;  but  of  the  keenness  of  his 
intuition  and  the  general  fitness  of 
his  criticism  as  an  interpretation  of 
what  one  might  call  without  too  great 
irreverence  “straight”  Shakespeare 
there  can  be  no  question.  One  is 
sorry,  however,  to  see  that  so  good  a 
student  of  Elizabethan  English  should 
make  such  a curious  slip  as  to  say  of 
the  situation  which  led  Hamlet  to 
speak  so  bitterly  to  Laertes  at  the 
grave  of  Ophelia.  “The  conjunction 
of  affairs  at  the  grave  was  such  as  to 
aggravate  his  soul  into  a nameless 
agony” — a use  of  the  word  “aggra- 
vate” which  is,  of  course,  wholly  im- 
proper in  view  of  the  sequence.  But 
this  is  indeed  a minor  blemish  in  a 
book  of  real  value. 


NOTED  SCHOLARS  APPROVE 

WORK  OF  ZANESVILLE  BOY. 


Yale  University  Press  Turns  Out 
Book  By  Charles  D.  Stewart  on 
Forty  Cruxes  in  Shakespeare’s 
Plays. 


By  Thomas  W.  Lewis. 

“Some  Textual  Difficulties  in 
Shakespeare”  is  the  title  of  a book 
of  250  pages  just  issued  by  the  Yale 
University  Press,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Elizabethan  club  of  that  uni- 
versity. 

The  writer  is  Mr.  Charles  D.  Stew- 
art, nephew  of  Hon.  David  Stewart  of 
this  city.  The  author  is  a native  of 
Zanesville  who  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  old  Seventh  ward  and  who  has 
won  fame  as  a writer  of  books  and 
magazine  stories  and  as  a profound 
student  of  Shakespeare.  The  publish- 
ers have  the  following  to  say  of  Mr. 
Stewart’s  latest  excursion  into  the 
“textual  difficulties”  of  the  great 
dramatists’  plays: 


“The  work  is  planned  to  clear  up 
the  famous  cruxes  which  have  been 
remained  unsolved  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  Beginning  with  the  notorious 
‘Runaway’s  Eyes’  in  Romeo  and  Jul- 
iet light  is  shed  on  40  of  the  most 
perplexing  passages  which  have  here- 
tofore baffled  all  attempts  at  explan- 
ation. They  could  only  be  resolved 
by  a mind  able  to  follow  Shakespeare 
in  his  dealings  with  the  deeper  cur- 
rents of  human  nature  as  it  is  un- 
folded in  his  characters.  This  Mr. 
Stewart  has  done  with  astonishing 
success.  He  has  excluded  all  that  is 
mere  conjecture  and  has  included  only 
solutions  founded  upon  internal  evi- 
dence and  the  general  tendency  of 
Shakespeare’s  thought.” 

Of  the  40  cruxes  which  Mr.  Stewart 
deals  with,  three  each  are  found  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Love’s 
Labors  Lost  and  Henry  V;  two  each 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  Lear,  The  Tempest,  Henry 
IV.,  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors;  on 
each  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Cym- 
beline.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Mac- 
beth, The  Winter’s  Tale,  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Titus 
Adronicus,  Twelfth  Night,  Othello, 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Henry  VIII. 
Four  of  these  cruxes  are  taken  from 
All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  who  do  not 
greatly  care  for  the  hair-splitting 
things  that  many  commentators  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  textual  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Shakespearean  drama 
will  still  find  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  exam- 
ination thereof  ample  reasons  for 
reading  his  new  book  with  keenest 
attention.  In  throwing  light  upon  the 
cruxes  the  author  has  produced  a 
piece  of  Shakespearean  literature  that 
is  bound  to  live,  for  reasons  not  de- 
pending upon  its  treatment  of  textual 
puzzles. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said 
that  this  treatment  is  original,  pro- 
found and  for  the  most  part  convinc- 
ing. Mr.  Stewart  writes  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  deeply  un- 


P derstands  the  great  dramatist,  after 
8 a prolonged  and  loving  acquaintance 
5 with  his  art.  He  takes  Shakespeare’s 
* unsurpassed  genius  for  granted.  He 
■ has  realized  the  Shakesperean  spirit 
'•  and  solved  in  a very  large  measure 
the  Shakesperean  manner  of  expres- 
sion. He  reasons  on  the  basis  that 
Shakespeare  knew  how  to  make  him- 
self understood. 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  author 
finds  many  reasons  to  respect  the 
tinkering  with  the  Shakespearean  text 
which  editors  have  so  freely  indulged 
in  since  the  study  of  the  plays  began. 
In  most  cases  he  finds  that  no  changes 
are  needed,  barring  some  repunctua- 
i tion.  His  clear  mind  has  brushed 
away  many  an  ingeniously  spun  but 
erroneous  interpretation  placed  upon 
difficult  passages  by  learned  commen- 
tators. 

An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  Mr. 
Stewart’s  chapter  on  “The  Fairies’ 
Ringlets,”  which  opens  with  Queen 
Titania’s — 

"These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy  ; 

And  never  since  the  middle  summer’s 
spring. 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest  or  mead 
By  paved  foundation  or  by  rushy  brook 
Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling 
wind. 

But  with  thy  brawls  hast  thou  disturbed 
our  sport.” 

— (Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.) 

The  editors  have  had  their  own 
troubles  with  the  word  “ringlets”  in 
this  passage.  Some  have  said  that  it 
referred  to  rings  of  grass;  others  that 
it  meant  the  rings  in  the  fairies’  hair 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Stewart  goes  back  to 
the  Shakespearean  spirit  and  point  of 
view  and  says: 

) “The  point  is  that  these  ringlets  are 
simply  the  circles  in  which  they  (the 
fairies)  danced.  We  are  here  sup- 
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posed  to  get  a live  picture  of  the  little 
people  themselves.  If  a large  circle 
is  a ring  a little  circle  is  a ringlet; 
and  the  diminutive  gives  an  expres- 
sion of  the  smallness  of  the  fairies.” 

This  will  strike  the  average  lay 
mind  as  clear  thinking  and  common 
sense  put  to  good  purpose.  The  new 
book  is  full  of  such  examples. 

Pausing  in  his  examination  of  the 
cruxes  Mr.  Stewart  takes  up  The 
Mystery  of  Hamlet”  and  discusses 
that  subject  through  25  pages.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  chapters 
of  the  book.  It  is  a sympathetic,  dis- 
criminating and  profound  treatise  on 
a subject  that  will  grip  the  student  of 
literature  until  time  is  no  more.  In 
depth  of  insight  and  clarity  of  ex- 
pression it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
| sired.  Mr.  Stewart  utterly  rejects  the 
theory  of  Hamlet’s  insanity  and  de- 
clares that  most  modern  commutators 
do  the  same.  He  holds  that  the  key- 
note to  the  prince’s  conduct  is  his  “in- 
capacity to  have  emotion”  and  the  ex- 
planation of  this  theory  furnishes  an 
interpretation  of  the  play  exceeding- 
ly rich  in  originality,  insight  and  sig- 
nificance. 

The  references  and  cross-references 
in  which  the  book  abounds  testifies  to 
the  author’s  great  familiarity  with 
the  Shakespearean  plays  and  with  the 
language,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Elizabethan  era.  The  book  is  a val- 
uable contribution  to  modern  litera- 
ture. That  the  stamp  of  scholarship 
already  has  been  placed  upon  its 
pages  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Elizabethan  Club  of  Yale  University 
has  undertaken  its  publication. 

Observe  what  the  members  of  the 
club  say  about  the  book  in  the  third 
paragraph  of  this  article. 
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64th  Congress,  ) HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j Document 
1st  Session.  j 1 No.  482. 


CHANNELS  FROM  CATANO  BAY  TO  SAN  JUAN  HARBOR, 

PORTO  RICO. 


LETTER 


FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMITTING, 

WITH  A LETTER  FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  REPORTS  ON 
PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  AND  SURVEY  OF  CHANNELS 
FROM  CATANO  BAY  TO  SAN  JUAN  HARBOR,  PORTO  RICO. 


January  5,  1915. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustration. 


War  Department, 

W ashing ton,  December  17, 1915. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  16th  instant,  together  with 
copies  of  reports  from  Col.  S.  W.  Roessler  and  Col.  F.  V.  Abbot, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  December  11,  1913,  and  August  31,  1915, 
with  map,  on  preliminary  examination  and  survey,  respectively,  of 
channels  from  Cataho  Bay  to  San  Juan  Harbor,  Porto  Rico,  made  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved 
July  25, 1912. 

Very  respectfully, 

Lindley  M.  Garrison, 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  December  16, 1915. 
From  : The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

To:  The  Secretary  of  War. 

Subject:  Preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  channels  from 
Cataho  Bay  to  San  Juan  Harbor,  Porto  Rico. 

1.  There  are  submitted  herewith  for  transmission  to  Congress  re- 
port dated  December  11,  1913,  by  Col.  S.  W.  Roessler,  Corps  of 
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to  the  Secretary  of  War,  so  that  the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  such  lands  shall  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
reimbursement  of  the  expenditures  made  by  that  Government  upon 
the  work  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $13,425. 

6.  The  summary  of  the  district  officer’s  recommendations  is  as 
follows : 

1.  That  a project  be  adopted  providing  for  dredging  Cataiio  Bay  to  a depth 
of  S feet  and  for  dredging  and  maintaining  an  entrance  channel  100  feet  wide 
and  8 feet  deep  at  mean  low  water.  (To  be  dredged  10  feet  deep  to  provide 
for  future  maintenance.) 

2.  That  an  appropriation  of  $26,000  be  made  at  this  time.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  entire  project  in  case  a pipe-line 
dredging  plant  becomes  available  due  to  projected  work  in  San  Juan  Harbor, 
or  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  present  imperative  needs  of  the 
locality  in  case  no  such  plant  becomes  available. 

3.  In  case  land  suitable  for  residential  purposes  is  reclaimed  as  an  incident 
to  the  work  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  amount  of  about 
$13,425.  The  net  ultimate  cost  would  then  be  $12,575  if  done  in  connection 
with  the  San  Juan  Harbor  project  by  a pump  dredge.  If  clam-shell  dredges 
are  used  reclamation  of  much  of  the  land  will  be  impracticable,  and  the  net  ulti- 
mate cost  will  be  $41,000,  of  which  only  $26,000  are  recommended  for  immediate 
appropriation. 

7.  The  improvement  contemplated  would  not  only  be  of  material 
benefit  to  a considerable  commerce,  but  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  locality  and  make  practicable  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  shores  of  the  bay.  The  amount  involved 
seems  reasonable  when  compared  with  the  volume  of  commerce  and 
amount  of  passenger  traffic  to  be  affected,  especially  in  view  of  the 
partial  reimbursement  of  the  United  States  that  may  be  secured 
through  the  proceeds  from  reclaimed  lands,  as  proposed  by  the  dis- 
trict officer.  The  board  therefore  concurs  with  the  district  officer  and 
the  division  engineer,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  project  as 
proposed  approximately  on  the  lines  shown  on  the  map  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $26,000  and  about  $1,000  every  four  years  for  maintenance, 
provided  that  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Catano  Bay,  Porto  Pico,  shall  be  expended  until  the  gov- 
ernment of  Porto  Pico  shall  have  enacted  a law  providing  for  the 
sale,  lease,  or  other  utilization,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to  the 
people  of  Porto  Pico  and  reclaimed  as  an  incident  to  this  work,  and 
for  turning  all  funds  derived  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  reclaimed 
lands  into  a separate  fund  in  the  insular  treasury  to  be  paid  at  stated 
intervals  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  reimbursement 
for  the  expenditures  of  that  Government  upon  the  dredging  and  recla- 
mation work  proposed  until  such  reimbursement  shall  have  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  $13,425.  The  entire  sum  of  $26,000  should  be  provided 
in  one  appropriation. 

8.  In  compliance  with  law,  the  board  reports  that,  except  as  con- 
templated by  the  above  recommendations,  there  are  no  questions  of 
terminal  facilities,  water  power,  or  other  subjects  so  related  to  tire 
project  proposed  that  they  may  be  coordinated  therewith  to  lessen 
the  cost  and  compensate  the  Government  for  expenditures  made  in 
the  interests  of  navigation. 

For  the  Board : 

W.  M.  Black, 

Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers , 

Senior  Member  of  the  Board. 
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PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  CHANNELS  FROM  CATANO  BAY  TO 

SAN  JUAN  HARBOR,  P.  R. 

War  Department, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Porto  Eico  District, 

New  York,  N.  Y December  11, 1913. 
From:  The  District  Engineer  Officer. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 
(Through  the  Division  Engineer). 

Subject:  Preliminary  examination  of  channels  from  Catano  Bay  to 

San  Juan  Harbor,  P.  R. 

1.  The  following  report  of  a preliminary  examination  of  channels 
from  Catano  Bay  to  San  Juan  Harbor,  P.  R.,  authorized  by 
the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  25,  1912,  is  hereby  submitted. 

2.  The  locality  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Capt.  E.  J.  Dent, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  resident  assistant  to  the  district  engineer  in  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Capt.  Dent’s  description  and  recommendation  are 
quoted  in  full  and  submitted  as  a part  of  this  report: 

3.  The  waterways  referred  to  are  shown  on  U.  S.  C.  & G.  S.  Chart  No.  90S. 
A bine  print 1 is  inclosed  on  which  some  of  the  changes  have  been  indicated. 
Catano  Bay  is  understood  to  be  the  portion  of  Cano  San  Fernando  from  the 
bridge  to  its  mouth.  At  the  present  time  a pile  bridge  over  Cano  San  Fernando 
on  the  road  running  south-southeast  from  Catano  limits  the  navigation  on  that 
waterway  above  the  bridge  to  boats  and  scows  less  than  6 feet  in  height  and  10 
feet  in  width.  A petition  has  been  received  requesting  that  the  clear  opening 
in  that  bridge  be  increased  to  10  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in  width. 

4.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  chart,  the  Cano  San  Fernando  is  a tidal  slough 
draining  a considerable  swamp  area.  The  daily  range  of  tides  averages  about  1.1 
feet  and  the  fresh-water  flow  from  adjacent  solid  land  is  negligible  as  compared 
with  the  flow  due  to  the  tides.  The  prevailing  wind,  as  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying print,  is  from  the  east  throughout  the  year,  but  the  ocean  swell  entering 
the  mouth  of  San  Juan  Harbor  strikes  the  north  shore  of  Catano  Point  in  a 
nearly  perpendicular  direction.  During  storms,  particularly  storms  from  the 
north,  the  swell  on  the  north  beach  is  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  boats  on  that  side.  The  east  end  of  Catano  Point  had  in  1911  been  extended 
to  a point  about  300  feet  beyond  that  shown  by  the  survey  of  1899-1900.  Since 
1911  the  shore  line  has  cut  back  about  120  feet  from  its  position  in  1911.  Catano 
Point  originally  included  a narrow  hook  extending  in  a southerly  direction,  but 
shortly  before  the  American  occupation  in  1898  a channel  was  dredged  across 
this  hook,  leaving  an  island  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel. 

5.  So  far  as  the  present  and  prospective  commerce  of  Catano  is  concerned, 
the  only  portion  of  the  channels  .from  Catano  Bay  to  San  Juan  Harbor  that 
need  be  considered  is  the  section  from  the  Cano  San  Fernando  Bridge  to  the 
8-foot  contour  in  San  Juan  Harbor.  Since  some  time  prior  to  189S  a channel  about 
6 feet  in  depth  and  at  present  about  50  feet  in  width  has  been  maintained  by  a 
company  operating  a ferry  line  between  San  Juan  and  Catano  and  a railroad  from 
Catano  to  Bayamon,  about  5 miles  distant.  Under  their  franchise  this  company 
Is  required  to  maintain  a channel  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  to  permit  the 
operation  of  their  ferryboats.  The  largest  of  these  boats  is  78  feet  long.  63  net 
tons,  5 feet  draft.  To  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  this  channel  a sheet-pile 
bulkhead  was  built  on  the  south  side  of. the  channel  where  it  cuts  through  the 
original  hook  of  Catano  Point. 

6.  At  the  present  time  the  railroad  and  ferry  line  above  mentioned  have  a 
private  terminal  in  Catano  Bay  and  Mr.  Marcus  Canejas  has  a small  temporary 
pier  for  loading  stone  near  the  Cano  San  Fernando  bridge.  In  addition  to  these 
landings,  which  are  not  open  to  public  use,  there  are  numerous  bulkheads  from 
which  scows  and  small  boats  are  loaded  and  discharged.  They  are  not  kept  in 
repair  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as  terminal  facilities  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Adjacent  to  the  ferry  landing  there  is  a boat  yard  for  boats  up  to  75  tons, 


1 Not  printed. 
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and  there  is  a boat  yard  of  similar  capacity  at  the  east  end  of  Catano  Point.  At 
Cataiio  as  at  other  points  on  this  island  the  land  underlying  harbor  areas  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  connection  with  any  improvement  of 
Catano  Bay  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  establish  a bulkhead  line  and  to  reclaim  a 
strip  of  about  75  feet  in  width  from  the  ferry  landing  to  the  small  hook  near 
the  east  end  of  Catano  Point.  This  strip  could  be  used  as  a marginal  street, 
and  bulkhead  affording  ample  space  for  all  the  present  or  prospective  traffic, 
and  the  ownership  would  be  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  until  transferred. 
Very  few,  if  any.  of  the  owners  of  adiacent  land  have  any  rinarian  rights. 
There  are^no  water-power  developments  possible  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ment of  this  bay. 

7.  In  the  event  that,  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  channel,  any 
public  land  is  reclaimed  the  receipts  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  land  should 
be  set  aside  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for  any  expenditures  it  may 
nm’-e.  In  Up  ease  of  Catano  the  land  titles  are  very  much  involved,  and  in 
order  to  simplify  the  subject  of  reimbursement  of  the  Federal  Government  it  is 
desirable  that  tlie  improvement  of  Catano  Bay  be  consolidated  with  the  improve- 
ment of  San  Juan  Harbor.  In  the  event  of  further  work  being  done  in  the  main 
harbor  a considerable  area  of  swamp  land  owned  either  by  the  Federal  or  Insu- 
lar Government  should  be  reclaimed.  In  the  case  of  Catano  there  are  also  some 
private  claimants.  But  in  the  event  that  no  further  work  in  the  main  harbor 
is  undertaken  the  work  of  Cataiio  would  probably  be  warranted. 

8.  The  traffic  between  San  Juan  and  Catano  does  not  all  pass  through  Cataiio 
Bay.  At  the  present  time  there  are  one  public  pier  and  four  private  piers  on 
the  north  shore  of  Catano  Point.  Traffic  by  means  of  these  piers  is  subject  to 
occasional  interruption  by  rough  weather.  With  a suitable  marginal  street 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Point  and  with  an  adequate  channel,  it  is  probable  that 
a considerable  portion  of  the  traffic  now  handled  on  the  north  side  of  the  Point 
would  be  transferred  to  the  south  side. 

9.  The  following  statistics  as  to  traffic  are  believed  to  be  fairly  reliable;  an 
exact  census  of  this  traffic  should  be  available  in  the  near  future : 


Total  passengers  per  day  via  launches  landing  on  north  beach 3.000 

Total  passengers  per  day  via  ferry  landing  in  Cataiio  Bay 2,  000 

Automobiles  per  day  via  ferry 23 

Crates  or  boxes  of  fruit  per  year  (estimated  tons) 8,  500 

Miscellaneous  freight — fertilizer,  fruit  crates,  foodstuffs,  etc.  (tons) 50,000 


10.  This  traffic  results  from  the  fact  that  Catano  is  a natural  outlet  for  a 

large  fruit-growing  section.  No  matter  what  railroad  facilities  are  furnished  in 
the  future  it  is  believed  that  a large  percentage  of  this  traffic  will  always  follow 

the  Catano  route.  The  Porto  Rico  Fruit  Exchange  has  recently  constructed  a 

line  concrete  warehouse,  and  the  numerous  inquiries  received  in  this  office  in 
regard  to  projected  wharves,  etc.,  is  evidence  that  the  public  at  least  expect  an 
increase  rather  than  a diminution  in  the  volume  of  business. 

11.  In  November,  1912,  the  registered  boats  engaged  in  this  traffic  were: 

One  ferryboat,  new,  7S  feet  long ; tonnage,  net,  63 ; draft,  5 feet. 

One  ferryboat,  old.  Cl  feet  long ; tonnage,  net,  25 : draft,  41  feet. 

One  motor  boat,  new,  40  feet  long ; tonnage,  net,  2S ; draft,  about  4 feet. 

One  motor  boat,  old,  30  feet  long;  tonnage,  bet,  12 ; draft,  about  4 feet. 

One  motor  boat,  old,  32  feet  long ; tonnage,  net,  10 ; draft,  about  4 feet. 

And  six  motor  boats  under  5 tons  each. 

There  were,  besides  these  power  boats,  about  17  large  sailboats  licensed  for 
the  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  between  San  Juan  and  Catano.  The 
smaller  motor  boats  did  much  towing  of  loaded  lighters  and  scows  in  the  same 
service,  the  number  of  scows  engaged  being,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  11. 

12.  The  dimensions  of  the  channel  and  basin  necessary  for  Catano  Bay  are  not 
great  and  the  cost  should  not  be  excessive.  In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  traffic 
involved,  the  work  would  appear  to  be  worthy  of  being  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

13.  Capt.  Dent’s  recommendation  that  the  present  and  prospective  commerce 
at  Cataiio  Bay  is  sufficient  to  justify  an  improvement  of  the  harbor  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  is  concurred  in.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a survey  be 
authorized  to  determine  the  probable  cost  of  the  improvement,  which  survey 
will  also  include  the  delineation  of  the  bulkhead  line  on  the  Catano  side  of  the 
river  and  the  location  of  a proposed  marginal  street. 

14.  The  cooperation  of  the  insular  government  toward  the  construction  of  the 
bulkhead  and  the  marginal  street  will  be  sought,  and  an  effort  made  to  obtain 
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reimbursement  for  any  flat  or  swamp  lands  which  may  be  reclaimed  as  a result 
of  the  proposed  improvement.  Capt.  Dent’s  recommendation  that  the  work  in 
question  be  consolidated  with  and  made  a part  of  the  general  improvement  of 
San  Juan  Harbor  is  concurred  in. 

S.  W.  ROESSLEIJ, 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Office  of  Division  Engineer,  Eastern  Division, 

New  York  City , December  22,  1913 . 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers  : 

Concurring  in  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  district  en- 
gineer officer. 

W.  M.  Black, 

Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers. 

[Third  indorsement.] 


Board  of  Engineers  for  Divers  and  Harbors, 

December  30, 1913. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army: 

For  reasons  stated  herein,  the  board  concurs  with  the  district  officer 
and  the  division  engineer  in  recommending  a survey  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  extent  and  advisability  of  the  improvement. 

For  the  board: 

W.  M.  Black, 

Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 

Senior  Member  of  the  Board. 


SURVEY  OF  CHANNELS  FROM  CATANO  BAY  TO  SAN  JUAN  HARBOR, 

PORTO  RICO. 


War  Department, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Porto  Rico  District, 

New  York , N.  Y.,  August  31,  1915. 

From:  The  District  Engineer  Officer. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army 
(Through  the  Division  Engineer). 

Subject:  Report  of  survey  of  channels  from  Catano  Bay  to  San  Juan 
Harbor,  Porto  Rico. 

1.  The  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  25,  1912,  directed  that 
a preliminary  examination  be  made  of  the  above  waterway.  The 
report  of  that  examination  was  submitted  on  December  11.  1913,  and 
a survey  was  authorized.  The  survey  has  been  completed,  and  a map 
showing  present  conditions  and  the  work  proposed  to  be  clone  accom- 
panies this  report. 

2.  Commerce. — The  statistics  in  regard  to  traffic  as  given  in  para- 
graph 9 of  the  preliminary  report  have,  as  a result  of  a careful 
investigation  made  by  the  insular  government,  been  proven  to  be 
essentially  correct.  The  ferries  carry  approximately  1,800,000  pas- 
sengers per  year  between  San  Juan  and  Catano,  and  this  business  is 
increasing.  The  fruit  traffic  amounts  to  about  8,000  tons  per  year 
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and  the  shipments  of  general  merchandise  over  the  ferry  route  alone 
are  about  18,000  tons  per  year.  When  the  barge  traffic  in  general 
merchandise  is  included  the  amount  previously  reported,  50,000  ton? 
per  year,  is  considered  conservative. 

3.  Draft  of  vessels. — If  the  proposed  depth  of  8 feet  at  mean  low 
water  be  provided,  it  is  believed  that  ample  provision  will  have  been 
made  for  present  and  prospective  ferry  boats  and  for  the  largest 
lighters  that  would  under  any  circumstances  be  engaged  in  this 
traffic.  The  largest  ferry  boat  now  engaged  in  this  traffic  has  a draft 
of  5 feet,  and  the  largest  lighters  in  general  use  in  this  harbor  have 
a draft  of  about  6 feet.  An  allowance  for  unusually  low  tides  and  a 
further  allowance  for  the  squat  of  a boat  under  way  is  necessary,  and 
a depth  of  8 feet  at  mean  low  water  would  not  be  excessive.  The  cross 
section  of  the  existing  channels  should  be  increased  to  reduce  the 
resistance  encountered  by  present  ferry  boats  and  to  reduce  the  dis- 
turbance produced  by  such  boats  during  their  passage  through  the 
channel. 

4.  Bulkheads. — The  accompanying  map  shows  the  location  of  the 
approved  bulkhead  line,  warehouse  and  cargo-handling  space,  and 
marginal  street.  It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  nearly  its  entire 
length  the  marginal  street  and  the  warehouse  and  cargo-handling 
space  are  located  outside  of  the  low-water  line  and  they  will  there- 
fore lie  mainly  on  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
bulkhead  line  simply  indicates  the  limit  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  will  permit  solid  structures  to  extend  by  authorizations  that  he 
may  hereafter  issue.  This  plan  provides  room  for  ample  waterfront 
facilities,  and  while  no  provision  for  actual  construction  of  bulk- 
heads, etc.,  has  been  made,  the  Secretary  of  War  retains  the  power  to 
prevent  the  use  of  this  space  for  any  purpose  not  in  harmony  with 
the  general  plan  for  the  entire  waterfront.  The  small  sections  above 
the  low-water  line,  which  according  to  this  plan  are  reserved  for 
waterfront  development,  are  owned  by  the  insular  government  and 
the  plan  has  the  approval  of  that  government.  No  further  provision 
for  additional  waterfront  facilities  is  considered  necessary  and  no 
requirements  as  to  the  construction  of  such  facilities  are  proposed. 

5.  Project. — The  limits  of  the  proposed  dredging  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  map.  It  is  proposed  to  dredge  Catano  Fav  from 
the  Cano  San  Fernando  Bridge  to  the  line  AB  to  a uniform  depth 
of  8 feet  at  mean  low  water.  From  the  line  AB  to  the  10-foot  con- 
tour in  San  Juan  Harbor  is  is  proposed  to  dredge  an  entrance  chan- 
nel which  at  mean  low  water  will  have  a minimum  width  of  100 
feet  and  a minimum  depth  of  10  feet,  such  width  and  depth  being 
considered  suitable  for  boats  of  a maximum  draft  of  54  feet  and  for 
scows  of  a maximum  draft  of  6 feet,  and  an  allowance  having  been 
made  for  probable  future  shoaling  due  to  the  wash  of  sand  and 
coral  debris  around  the  easterly  end  of  Catano  Point. 

6.  Soundings  tlmmghout  the  bay  and  around  Catano  Point  were 
made  in  1913  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  bulkhead  lines. 
A brief  examination  indicated  that  no  change  had  occurred  since 
that  date,  and  these  soundings  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  map. 

7.  Probings. — -To  determine  the  character  of  the  material  to  be 
dredged,  probings  over  the  entire  area  were  made  by  means  of  a 
steel  rod.  A total  of  126  probings  were  made.  In  nine  cases  it  was 
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impossible  to  penetrate  to  the  full  depth  of  10  feet,  but  four  of  these 
were  outside  of  the  adopted  lines.  Coral  rock  appears  on  the  north 
side  of  Catano  Point  but  no  such  rock  was  found  on  the  south  side. 
There  was  a considerable  quantity  of  coral  debris,  pieces  not  over 
3 inches  in  length,  in  the  entrance  channel;  in  the  section  of  the 
channel  between  Cataho  Point  and  the  small  island  south  of  the 
channel  this  debris  was  mixed  with  fine  sand,  forming  quite  compact 
masses.  It  was  in  this  section  that  in  the  case  of  five  probings  the 
full  depth  could  not  be  reached.  In  the  basin  the  material  is  soft 
mud  sometimes  mixed  with  fine  sand. 

8.  Maintenance. — The  water  flowing  back  and  forth  through 
Cataho  Bay  contains  very  little  suspended  matter  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  full  depths  within  the  bay  should  require  no  additional  dredg- 
ing for  many  years.  There  is  apparently  a littoral  drift  of  sand  and 
coral  debris  around  the  easterly  end  of  Cataho  Point  which  will 
probably  necessitate  occasional  redredging  in  the  entrance  channel. 
No  data  are  available  from  which  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  such 
drift  can  be  determined.  It  is  believed  that  an  expenditure  of  $1,000 
every  four  or  five  years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
channel.  A jetty  of  sufficient  length  to  protect  this  channel  can  be 
constructed  in  the  future  if  it  should  prove  necessary.  Such  a jetty 
could  in  all  probability  be  constructed  for  about  $5,000.  If  the  ma- 
terial dredged  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  close  the  gap  between  the  island 
and  the  swamps  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  the  increased  flow  of 
water  through  the  entrance  channel  should  aid  in  its  maintenance. 

9.  Plans  for  dredging. — In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  two  plans 
have  been  considered;  the  first  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  work 
must  be  done  by  clamshell  or  orange-peel  bucket  dredges  now  avail- 
able in  this  harbor  and  the  second  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
large  pipe-line  dredge  will  be  brought  to  San  Juan  for  work  in  the 
main  harbor  and  may  also  be  used  in  Catano  Bay. 

10.  First  plan. — In  the  first  plan  there  will  be  no  material  gain 
by  doing  the  entire  work  under  a single  contract,  and  it  is  therefore 
proposed  to  dredge  the  entrance  channel  and  the  bay  as  far  west  as 
the  line  CDE.  This  will  provide  for  present  needs,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  basin  can  be  dredged  when  such  extension  becomes  imperative. 


The  estimate  of  cost  for  the  work  to  be  done  at  once  is : 

91,000  cubic  yards  at  25  cents $22,  750 

Contingencies 3,  250 

26,  000 

For  completion  of  the  project  at  a later  date  the  estimate  becomes: 

Cost  of  work  to  be  done  now $26,000 

Additional  work,  60,000  cubic  yards  at  25  cents 15,  000 

Total  cost  of  project 41,  000 


11.  Second  plan. — In  the  second  case — that  is,  if  a pipe-line  dredge 
is  available — all  work  under  the  project  should  be  done  at  one  time 
while  such  plant  is  available.  The  estimate  of  cost  for  the  entire 
project  under  this  condition  is: 


174.000  cubic  yards  at  124  cents $21,  250 

Dikes  and  contingencies 4,  750 


26,  000 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  a dredge  such  as  would  be  used  in  this  case 
would  be  able  to  operate  in  a channel  only  100  feet  in  width  and  in 
the  estimate  an  allowance  of  23,000  cubic  yards  for  increased  width 
has  been  made. 

12.  Filling  marginal  street,  etc. — Tf  the  work  is  done  by  a clam- 
shell dredge,  a portion  of  the  material  may  be  disposed  of  behind  the 
bulkhead  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  without  additional  expense 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a portion  of  the  mate- 
rial be  so  disposed  of  as  this  will  result  in  the  reclamation  of  the  pro- 
posed water  front  and  marginal  street.  No  grades  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  about  15,000  cubic  yards  could 
be  advantageously  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  section  east  of  the 
Valdes  Railroad  terminal.  If  the  work  is  done  by  pipe-line  dredge, 
the  area  to  be  filled  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  may  be  too  small 
to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a disposal  area.  In  this  event  it  is  pro- 
posed to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  local  authorities  and  to  offer 
to  pay  them  for  material  that  they  may  remove  from  within  the  limits 
of  the  project  at  the  rate  at  which  the  Federal  Government  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  for  its  removal.  This  arrangement 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  local  authorities,  by  paying  the  addi- 
tional cost,  to  provide  for  the  utilization  of  part  of  the  material 
dredged  from  the  bay  in  reclaiming  the  marginal  street.  The  United 
States  would  be  put  to  no  additional  expense  in  this  connection. 

In  the  event  that  the  pipe-line  dredge  was  working  under  contract 
with  the  United  States,  the  unit  price  to  be  paid  the  local  authorities 
under  the  above  paragraph  would  be  the  contract  price.  If  the  work 
were  being  done  by  day  labor,  the  unit  price  to  be  paid  the  local  au- 
thorities would  be  the  actual  unit  cost  of  removal  of  materials  ex- 
cavated by  hired  labor. 

13.  All  material  not  disposed  of  behind  the  bulkhead  line  may  be 
deposited  in  the  swamps  and  shoal  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay 
or  towed  to  a distance  and  dumped  according  to  the  method  of  dredg- 
ing adopted.  If  deposited  by  pipe-line  dredge  in  the  swamps  and 
shoal  water  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $3,000  for  dikes  will 
make  it  possible  to  reclaim  a parcel  of  publicly  owned  land.  Such 
land  should  be  in  immediate  demand  for  residences  jit  a price  that 
would  largely  pay  for  the  work  done  in  the  interests  of  navigation. 
The  essential  features  of  one  possible  plan  of  reclamation  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 


Material  available  for  land  reclamation cubic  yards — 159,  000 

Average  depth  of  fill feet__  8 

Area  of  fill ..square  feet 537,  000 

Owned  by  Insular  Government do — 129,  000 

Owned  by  Federal  Government do — 408,  000 

Reserved  for  streets,  etc.,  50  per  cent do — 268,  500 

Available  for  sale do — 268.500 

Value  per  square  foot _ 80.  05 

Value  of  reclaimed  land 425 


14.  This  land  is  at  present  valueless  and  much  of  it  is,  due  to  its 
unsanitary  condition,  an  actual  menace  to  the  community.  _ It  is 
recommended  that  the  beginning  of  actual  work  on  this  project  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  passage  by  the  local  legislature  of  an  act 
providing  for  the  utilization  of  any  land  that  may  be  reclaimed  as  an 
incident  to  the  work,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  providing  that  the  funds  obtained  from  the  sale  or  lease 
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of  such  lands  be  turned  into  a separate  fund  in  the  Insular  Treasury 
and  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  at  stated  intervals  in  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenditures  of  that  Government  upon  the  dredging 
and  reclamation  work  proposed  until  all  of  such  expenditures  shall 
have  been  reimbursed  not  in  excess,  however,  of  the  maximum  of 
$13,425. 

15.  The  act  should  also  provide  that  all  land  belonging  to  the 
United  States  underlying  the  harbor  areas  and  navigable  waters  of 
Porto  Pico  that  may  be  filled  in  as  an  incident  to  this  project,  except 
such  as  may  be  specifically  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, shall  become  the  property  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  to  its  use  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
prescribe.  Under  this  provision  the  Secretary  of  War  could  subdi- 
vide the  land  reclaimed  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  should  in- 
clude such  land  as  in  his  opinion  will  not  be  required  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  water-borne  commerce  in  this  locality.  The  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  this  class  of  land  need  go  no  further  than  necessary 
to  insure  the  proper  development  and  sale  of  such  land  within  a 
reasonable  time  in  order  that  the  date  for  the  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  need  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed.  The  second  class 
should  include  such  land  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  be  reserved  for  use  in  connection  with  present  or  future  water- 
borne commerce  of  this  locality.  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  regard  to  this  class  of  land  should  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  the  locality.  Such 
regulations  might  authorize  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  such  land  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  to  comply  with  the  general  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  regard  thereto. 

16.  The  form  of  local  cooperation  recommended  in  this  case  is  in 
a general  way  similar  to  that  recommended  in  the  case  of  San  Juan 
Harbor  (H.  Doc.  No.  865,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.f.  On  May  24,  1915, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  local  authorities,  the  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico : 

The  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  25,  1912,  called  for  a preliminary 
examination  and  survey  of  “Channels  from  Catano  Bay  to  San  Juan  Harbor, 
Porto  Rico.” 

A final  report  on  this  examination  and  survey  has  been  delayed  pending  a 
definite  decision  in  regard  to  harbor  lines  in  Catano  Bay.  The  harbor  lines 
having  been  approved,  a final  report  on  the  subject  is  now  possible.  There  is 
inclosed  herewith  a map  of  Catano  Bay  on  which  the  proposed  entrance  channel 
and  interior  basin  have  been  indicated.  It  is  believed  to  he  desirable  that  the 
work  outlined  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  work  proposed  for  San 
Juan  Harbor  as  described  in  House  Document  865,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second 
session.  If  the  project  for  San  Juan  Harbor  be  adopted  by  Congress,  the  plant 
required  for  that  work  will  be  available  for  work  in  Catano  Bay. 

The  proposed  work  in  Catano  Bay,  as  well  as  the  work  in  San  .Tuan  Harbor, 
involves  the  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  which  should  have  considerable  value 
as  soon  as  the  reclamation  is  completed.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  to  a considerable  extent  reimbursed  from  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  lands. 

In  the  case  of  Catano  Bay  it  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  537.000 
square  feet  may  be  reclaimed  to  an  average  height  of  6 feet  above  mean  low 
water. 

Not  all  of  the  property  so  reclaimed  would  be  available  for  sale  for  building 
purposes.  Assuming  that  one-half  will,  however,  be  available,  and  that  the 
price  of  5 cents  per  square  foot  would  not  be  unreasonable,  the  value  of  the 
salable  part  of  the  reclaimed  land  would  become  $13,425. 
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It  is  requested  that  we  be  informed  whether  in  your  opinion  it  will  be  reason- 
able to  include  in  any  appropriation  that  may  be  passed  for  dredging  in  Cntanu 
Bay  a provision  that  the  appropriation  shall  not  become  effective  until  the  insu- 
lar government  has  enacted  a law  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  reclaimed 
lands  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  providing  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  lands  reclaimed  as  a result  of  the  dredg- 
ing work  should  be  turned  into  a separate  fund  in  the  insular  treasury  and  paid 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  stated  intervals  in  reimbursement  for  the  expen- 
ditures of  that  Government  upon  the  dredging  and  reclamation  work  proposed 
until  all  of  such  expenditures  shall  have  been  reimbursed,  not  in  excess,  how- 
ever, of  the  sum  of  $13,425. 

17.  The  following  reply  from,  the  Governor  of  Porto  Pico,  dated 
August  13, 1915,  has  been  received  : 

I have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  24,  1915, 
the  reply  to  which  had  been  delayed  pending  the  reports  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  interior  and  of  the  San  Juan  Harbor  Board. 

In  the  said  letter  you  have  requested  me  to  inform  you  whether  in  my  opinion 
“ it  will  be  reasonable  to  include  in  any  appropriation  that  may  be  passed  for 
dredging  in  Cataiio  Bay  a provision  that  the  appropriation  shall  not  become 
effective  until  the  insular  government  has  enacted  a law  providing  for  the 
disposal  of  the  reclaimed  lands  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  providing  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  lands  re- 
claimed as  a result  of  the  dredging  work  should  be  turned  into  a separate  fund 
in  the  insular  treasury  and  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  at  stated  intervals 
in  reimbursement  for  the  expenditures  of  that  Government  upon  the  dredging 
and  reclamation  work  proposed  until  all  of  such  expenditures  shall  have  been 
reimbursed,  not  in  excess,  however,  of  the  sum  of  $13,425.” 

My  opinion  is  that  a provision  to  that  effect  would  be  reasonable  and  proper; 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  delays  and  work  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  following  suggestions  were  considered  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  the  act  appropriating  the  amount  required  for  the  dredging 
of  the  harbor  at  Cataiio : 

1.  The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
reclaimed  lands  seems  to  be  entirely  unnecessary  and  should  not  be  made  a 
condition  for  the  taking  effect  of  the  appropriation.  The  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico  should  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient. 

2.  It  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  belongs  to  the 
United  States  Government.  Under  the  existing  laws  only  part  of  the  lands  to 
be  reclaimed  belongs  to  the  United  States.  The  other  lands  are  the  property 
of  the  people  of  Porto  Itico  and  do  not  have  to  be  transferred  to  it  in  the  bill 
making  the  appropriation  for  their  reclamation. 

3.  The  transfer  of  the  land  should  be  nqade  as  a part  of  the  bill  appropriating 
the  money.  It  is  suggested  that  the  proposed  bill  be  drafted  following  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  providing  for  the  dredging  of  San  Juan  Harbor. 

Before  closing,  I desire  to  quote  for  your  information  the  text  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  San  Juan  Harbor  Board,  as  follows: 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  San  Juan  Harbor  Board:  That  the  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico  is  hereby  informed  that  this  board  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  dredging 
of  Cataiio  Bay  performed,  and  recommends  that  the  land  so  reclaimed  be  turned 
over  to  the  Insular  Government  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  that  from  the  sale  of  such  land,  when  made,  a sum  of  not 
to  exceed  $13,425  be  paid  over  to  the  Federal  Government  at  stated  periods. 
And  be  it  further  resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  form  of  disposal  of  these  lands,  which  property  would  be  vested 
in  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  specified  in  the  bill  appropriating  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  dredging  of  Cataiio  Bay,  instead  of  as  suggested  by  Col.  Frederic 
V.  Abbot  of  having  the  insular  legislature  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
such  land  shall  be  sold.  And  be  it  further  resolved  that  this  board  grasps  this 
opportunity  to  again  strongly  recommend  to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
through  him  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
urgent  necessity  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  the  dredging 
of  San  Juan  Harbor  as  reported  on  and  recommended  by  Maj.  E.  .T.  Dent.  The 
Increased  shipping  noted  and  the  necessity  of  extending  every  possible  port 
facility  to  vessels  calling  at  this  port  makes  it  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
it  is  urged  on  the  authorities  that  this  question  be  given  their  preferred  at-, 
tention.” 
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I sincerely  hope  that  special  attention  shall  be  given  to  this  matter,  which 
I consider  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  future  development  of  this 
island. 

18.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  considers  it 
reasonable  and  proper  that  the  United  States  be  reimbursed  to  the 
extent  recommended  in  this  report. 

19.  The  Governor  considers  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  details  of  the  law  providing  for  the 
disposal  and  use  of  the  reclaimed  lands.  This  provision  is  considered 
desirable  in  order  that  the  date  for  reimbursement  of  the  United 
.States  may  remain  to  a limited  extent  under  the  Federal  control  by 
having  some  designated  Federal  official  in  position  to  say  whether  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  have  been  adequately  protected  by  laws 
passed  by  the  insular  authorities. 

20.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  resolution  of  the  San  Juan  Harbor 
Board  in  which  they  state  : 

It  would  be  better  to  have  the  form  of  disposal  of  these  lands,  which  property 
would  be  vested  in  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  specify  in  the  bill  appropriating 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  dredging  at  Catano  Bay  instead  of  * * * having 

the  insular  legislature  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  land  shall  be  sold. 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  wiser  to  leave  the  details  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  land  owned  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered or  disposed  of  to  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico.  The  su- 
pervision of  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  be  general  in  character  and  should  go  no  further  than  may 
prove  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

21.  The  form  of  local  cooperation  recommended  is  believed  to  be 
reasonable,  if  not  generous.  In  connection  with  the  excavation  of 
the  channel  and  basin  in  Catano  Bay,  it  is  practicable  to  create  val- 
uable residential  property  where  such  is  badly  needed  at  the  present 
time.  The  financial  resources  of  the  island  and  municipalities  of 
Porto  Rico  are  already  strained  to  their  limit  to  modernize  existing 
structures  and  to  provide  improvements  such  as  water  supply,  sewers, 
and  street  pavements  where  such  have  not  been  provided  in  the  past. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  not*  considered  advisable  to  require  a 
cash  contribution  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  lands  made  valuable  as  a 
result  of  the  improvement. 

22.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  reasonable  that  the  United 
States  be  reimbursed  to  such  extent  as  may  be  possible  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  reclaimed  lands.  Part  of  such  lands  are 
already  owned  by  the  United  States  and  the  part  now  owned  by  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  is  of  little,  if  any,  value  at  the  present  time. 


0 SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  a project  be  adopted  providing  for  dredging  Catano  Bay 
to  a depth  of  8 feet  and  for  dredging  and  maintaining  an  entrance 
channel  100  feet  wide  and  8 feet  deep  at  mean  low  water.  (To  be 
dredged  10  feet  deep  to  provide  for  future  maintenance.) 

2.  That  an  appropriation  of  $26,000  be  made  at  this  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  entire  project 
in  case  a pipe-line  dredging  plant  becomes  available  due  to  projected 
work  in  San  Juan  Harbor,  or  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for 
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the  present  imperative  needs  of  the  locality  in  case  no  such  plant  be- 
comes available. 

3.  In  case  land  suitable  for  residential  purposes  is  reclaimed  as  an 
incident  to  the  work  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  reimbursed  to 
the  amount  of  about  $13,425.  The  net  ultimate  cost  would  then  be 
$12,575  if  done  in  connection  with  the  San  Juan  Harbor  project  by 
a pump  dredge.  If  clam-shell  dredges  are  used,  reclamation  of  much 
of  the  land  will  be  impracticable  and  the  net  ultimate  cost  will  be 
$41,000.  of  which  only  $20,000  are  recommended  for  immediate  ap- 
propriation. 

Frederic  Y.  Abbot, 
Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Office  of  Division  Engineer,  Eastern  Division, 

New  York  City , October  5 , 1915. 

To  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 

Concurring  in  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  district 
engineer  officer. 

W.  M.  Black, 
Colonel , Corps  of  Engineers. 

[For  report  of  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  on 
survey  see  page  3.] 
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Soundings  are  in  feet  and  refer  to  Mean  Low  Water. 
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Latin  American 
Monetary  Systems  and 
Exchange  Conditions 


BY 

JOSEPH  T.  COSBY 

Manager  Foreign  Department 
THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 
1915 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


The  basis  of  Argentine’s  Monetary  System  is  the 
gold  standard.  The  unit  is  a gold  PESO,  divided 
into  100  Centavos,  weighing  1.6129  grammes  of  gold 
.900  fine,  or  say  1.4516  grammes  fine  gold.  Its  par 
value  expressed  in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency  is 
$0.96475.  The  parity  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency  in 
terms  of  Argentine  gold  pesos  is  $1.0365. 

The  actual  currency  of  the  Argentine  is  Govern- 
ment notes,  to  which  a fixed  value  of  44%  of  the 
gold  peso  has  been  assigned  by  the  Government. 
This  parity  of  44%  is  maintained  through  the  me- 
dium of  a conversion  fund  which  exchanges  gold  for 
paper,  and  vice  versa,  on  the  basis  of  $44.00  gold 
for  $100.00  paper,  or  $227.27  paper  for  $100.00  gold. 

Since,  then,  the  value  of  the  paper  peso  is  fixed 
by  Governmental  decree  and  is  maintained  through 
the  conversion  fund,  the  paper  peso  represents  0.6387 
grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  its  parity  expressed  in 
terms  of  U.  S.  currency  is  $0.4245.  The  parity  of 
$1.00  U.  S.  currency  in  terms  of  Argentine  paper 
pesos  is  $c/l  2. 35576 A 

Bills  of  exchange  on  Foreign  countries  are  quoted 
in  both  paper  and  gold,  but  usually  they  are  quoted 
in  gold.  When  Buenos  Aires  quotes  New  York 
exchange  on  the  basis  of  paper  currency,  the  quota- 
tion represents  the  equivalent  in  U.  S.  currency  of 
$1.00  paper  peso;  thus,  42.50  means  that  $0.4250 
U.  S.  currency  is  the  equivalent  of  $1.00  peso,  paper. 
When  Buenos  Aires  quotes  on  the  basis  of  the  gold 
peso,  the  quotation  is  expressed  in  gold  pesos;  thus, 
“New  York  sight  $1.0375”  means  that  $1.0375  Ar- 
gentine gold  pesos  is  equal  to  $1.00  U.  S.  currency. 

While  conditions  were  disturbed  in  the  Argentine 
during  the  early  weeks  of  the  war,  the  exchanges  held 
remarkably  firm  and  quickly  returned  to  more  or  less 

*Note:  The  Sign  $e/l  stands  for  Paper  Currency  and  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Curso  Legal. 
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the  normal  rates.  This  was  due  principally  to  the 
character  of  the  Argentine’s  exports,  and  the  urgent 
demand  existing  for  those  products,  consisting  of 
foodstuffs,  hides,  wool,  etc. 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

The  foreign  exchanges  are  quoted  in  the  Argentine 
as  hereunder  noted: 


London  90  d/s  47-7/8d=$  1.00  Peso  gold 

Paris  90  d/s  Francs  5.0325=  1.00  “ 

Germany  90  d/s  Marks  4.07=  1.00 

New  York  sight  U.  S.  Cy.  $1.00=  1.0350  “ 
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BRAZIL. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Brazil  is  nominally  based 
on  the  gold  standard.  The  M I L R E I S is  the  gold 
unit.  It  is  divided  into  1,000  Reis.  It  weighs  0.89645 
grammes  of  gold  .917  fine,  or  say,  .82207  grammes 
of  fine  gold,  and  its  par  value  in  terms  of  U.  S.  cur- 
rency is  $0.5463.  $1.00  U.  S.  currency  is,  therefore, 
the  equivalent  of  f 1$831  gold  milreis. 

The  circulating  medium,  and  the  only  legal  money 
in  Brazil,  consists  of  Government  notes  guaranteed 
redeemable  at  the  rate  of  16d  per  milreis;  this  rate 
being  maintained  through  a conversion  fund  known 
as  the  Caixa  de  Conversao.  The  theoretical  unit  of 
the  paper  circulation  represents  0.48816  grammes  of 
fine  gold,  and  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  U.  S.  cur- 
rency is  $0.32444.  The  par  value  of  $1.00  U.  S. 
currency  is,  therefore,  3$08226  expressed  in  terms  of 
Brazilian  paper  currency. 

On  receipt  in  Brazil  of  the  news  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  exchange  fell  to  14d.  A bank  holiday  of 
15  days  was  declared,  specie  payment  was  suspended 
by  the  Caixa  de  Conversao,  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
remained  more  or  less  nominal  at  14d  until  the  banks 
reopened  on  August  18th.  After  that  date,  the  rate 
steadily  declined  until  early  in  October,  when  a low 
point  of  lOd  was  reached. 

The  principal  factors  in  bringing  about  this  heavy 
decline  were  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  Caixa  de  Conversao,  the  closing  of  London 
credits  in  favor  of  Brazil,  and  the  fact  that,  under 
date  of  August  24th,  the  Government  authorized  an 
issue  of  treasury  notes  amounting  to  250,000  contos 
(one  conto=  l,000  milreis — 1,000  milreis=$324.44 
TJ.  S.  currency). 

Since  October,  exchange  rates  have  reacted,  and 
in  the  swing  touched  as  high  as  14%d,  but  they  have 
again  declined  to  the  present  rate  of  12%d. 

fThe  Sign  $ for  Milreis  is  placed  after  the  units  and  before  the 
decimals. 
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EXCHANGE  RATES. 

The  method  of  quoting  exchange  rates  in  Brazil 
aider  normal  conditions  is  hereunder  noted: 


90  D/S. 

London  16-3/32d=l$000 

Berlin  1 Mark'—  .730 

Paris  1 Franc=  .593 

SIGHT. 

London  15-7/Sd  =1$000 

Berlin  1 Mark=  .740 

Paris  1 Franc=  .600 

New  York  $1.00  U.  S.  Cy.=3$118 


BOLIVIA. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Bolivia  is  based  on  the 
gold  standard.  The  boliviano  is  the  theo- 
retical unit.  It  is  divided  into  100  centavos  represent- 
ing 0.63904  grammes  of  gold  .91 60(3  fine  or  say  .58579 
grammes  of  fine  gold  (B  12.50  to  the  £ Sterling). 
Its  par  value  in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency  is  -$0.3893, 
and  the  value  therefore  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  Bolivian  currency,  is  Bs  2.5685. 

The  chief  article  of  export  of  Bolivia  is  tin.  Just 
how  important  a factor  this  item  is  in  relation  to  the 
total  export  trade  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
of  a total  export  movement  in  the  year  1912  of  $25,- 
057,841  the  sum  of  $23,432,688  corresponded  to  tin. 
The  greater  part  of  Bolivia’s  tin  goes  to  Great 
Britain,  and  with  the  outbreak  of  the\  /r  this  trade 
was  practically  suspended.  Bolivia  therefore  has 
been  severely  affected  as  a result  of  the  war. 

The  normal  rate  of  exchange  in  Bolivia  for  90-day 
draft  on  London  fluctuates  around  18l/^d  per  bolivi- 
ano. This  rate  has  declined  since  August  1st  to  as  low 
as  14%d  per  boliviano,  with  remittances  scarce  and 
difficult  to  procure  even  on  this  basis.  The  quota- 
tions in  Bolivia  for  exchange  on  New  York  are  more 
or  less  nominal,  even  under  normal  conditions,  and 
vary  from  Bs  2.60  to  Bs  2.80  per  $1.00  U.  S. 
currency. 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

The  rates  for  foreign  exchange  as  quoted  normally 
in  Bolivia  are  hereunder  noted: 


90  D/S. 

London  18-l/4d=B  1.00 

Paris  Frs.  1.91-3/4=  1.00 

Berlin  Mks.  1.55  = 1.00 

SIGHT  DRAFT. 

London  18  d =B  1.00 

Paris  Frs.  1.89  = 1.00 

Berlin  Mks.  1.53-1/2=  1.00 

New  York  U.S.Cv.  1.00=  2.75 


NOTE:  The  rate  for  New  York  sight  draft  was  quoted  in  May, 

1915,  at  Bs  3.30=$1.00  U.  S.  currency. 
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CHILE. 


Chile  is  nominally  on  a gold  basis,  but  the  currency 
is  inconvertible  paper,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
fluctuations  which  may  occur  in  the  exchange  quo- 
tations, as  there  i,s  no  fixed  unit  or  value  as  a basis 
for  rates.  A theoretical  unit  exists  in  the  Chilean 
gold  PESO,  which  represents  0.599103  grammes  of 
gold  .91666  fine,  or  say,  0.54918  grammes  pure  gold. 
Its  par  value  in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency  is  $0,365, 
and  its  equivalent  in  British  currency  is  18d.  The 
law  fixing  this  unit,  however,  is  not  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  the  circulation  is  limited  to  Government 
notes,  which  are  normally  quoted  at  rates  fluctuating 
between  9d  and  lid  per  Chilean  paper  peso.  At  the 
present  time  the  rates  fluctuate  in  the  neighborhood 
of  7Vod,  thus  showing  a depreciation  in  the  Chilean 
paper  currency  of  25%  more  or  less. 

The  basis  of  exchange  in  Chile  is  the  90-day  Lon- 
don bill,  which  is  quoted  in  terms  of  pence  per  one 
paper  peso;  thus,  when  the  rate  for  90-day  bills  on 
London  is  quoted  at  10d,  it  means  that  Chile  receives 
lOd  British  currency  for  each  paper  peso. 

Chile  has  been  severely  affected  by  the  European 
war.  Her  chief  article  of  export  is  nitrate,  which 
finds  its  principal  market  in  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. This  market  being  cut  off  for  the  time  being, 
the  nitrate  business,  which  is  the  heart  of  Chilean 
industrial  and  commercial  life,  has  been  paralyzed. 


The  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  in  Chile  before 
the  war  and  the  present  rates  are  hereunder  noted: 

VALPARAISO,  FEB.  7th,  1913. 


RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 


London  90  d/s 


10  l/32d=$  1.00  Peso  paper 

Q 7 /Sri — i no  “ “ 


9.7 /8d=  1.00 

85.50=  100.00 
84.00=  100.00 
105.25=  100.00 
103.25=  100.00 


Berlin  90  d/s  Marks 

Berlin  sight  “ 

Paris  90  d/s  Francs 

Paris  sight 

New  York...  90  d/s  U.  S.  Cy. 

New  York...  sight 


1.00=  4.99 

1.00=  5.06 
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VALPARAISO, 

MAY  23d, 

1915. 

London  

90  d/s 

7-3  /4d=S 

1.00 

Peso  paper 

London  

sight 

7-5/8d= 

1.00 

<i  u 

Berlin  

90  d/s  Marks 

67.75= 

100.00 

“ “ 

Berlin  

sight  “ 

66.75= 

100.00 

“ 

Paris  

90  d/s  Francs 

81.25= 

100.00 

Paris  

sight  “ 

79.75= 

100.00 

(t  u 

New  York.- 

sight 

SI  .00= 

6.64 
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COLOMBIA. 


The  currency  of  Colombia  is  inconvertible  paper 
notes.  The  theoretical  unit  is  the  PESO,  divided  into 
100  centavos.  A law  was  passed  some  time  ago,  fix- 
ing as  the  unit  a peso  of  1.5976  grammes  of  gold 
.91666-fine  (one-fifth  of  a pound  Sterling),  but  this 
law  is  not  in  operation. 

The  value  of  the  paper  currency  for  official  pay- 
ments and  judicial  liquidations  has  been  fixed  by 
law  in  Colombia  in  relation  to  the  pound  Sterling, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  $500  paper  currency  as  the 
equivalent  of  <£l,  or  say,  10,000%.  Since  then  the 
actual  par  of  exchange  is  10.000%,  when  quotations 
vary  from  this  par  they  are  considered  as  at  either  a 
discount  or  a premium,  as  the  case  may  be.  For 
instance,  if  the  commercial  quotation  for  demand 
draft  on  London  is  expressed  as  10,500%,  this  would 
represent  a premium  over  par  of  5%,  since  <£l  would 
cost  $525.00  pesos  instead  of  $500.00  pesos  the  par 
at  10,000%. 

English  and  American  gold  coin  circulate  freely  in 
Colombia,  and  foreign  exchange  rates  are  frequently 
quoted  in  terms  of  English  and  American  gold,  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  paper  currency. 

Idle  principal  export  products  of  Colombia  are 
coffee,  hides,  gold,  etc.,  and  shipments  usually  are 
financed  through  the  medium  of  credits.  Shortly 
after  the  war  began,  most  of  these  credits  were  can- 
celled and  business  was  brought  to  a standstill.  Ex- 
change rates  advanced  to  as  high  as  H-%%  above  nor- 
mal, which  means  that  Tl  cost  $557.50  pesos  instead 
of  $500.00  pesos  (par),  or  that  $100.00  U.  S.  cur- 
rency cost  $11,150.00  Colombian  paper  pesos. 
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EXCHANGE  RATES. 


The  method  of  quoting  exchange  rates  in  Colombia 
is  hereunder  noted: 


Madrid  500  Pesetas,  9550%=$  9550.  Pesos  paper 

Berlin  400  Marks  9850%=  9850. 

Italy  500  Lire  9950%=  9950. 

Paris  500  Francs  9950%=  9950. 

London  £20  10000%=  10000. 


New  York $100  10250%=  10250. 

NOTE:  At  the  present  time  (April,  1915)  rates  in  Colombia  are 

quoted  at  a premium  of  about  7%  over  par  or  normal  rates. 
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COSTA  RICA. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Costa  Rica  is  based  on 
the  gold  standard.  The  unit  is  the  COLON,  divided 
into  100  centimes,  and  is  used  only  in  Costa  Rica. 
The  weight  of  the  unit  is  0.7780  grammes  of  .900-tine 
gold,  or  say  0.7002  grammes  of  pure  gold,  which 
gives  it  a par  value  in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency  of 
$0.46536.  The  par  value  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency 
expressed  in  terms  of  Costa  Rican  Colones  is 
0 2.14887.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  commercial 
rate  of  exchange  in  Costa  Rica  for  sight  draft  on 
New  York  fluctuates  between  0 2.13  and  (?2.18  per 
$1.00  U.  S.  currency. 

The  circulation  consists  of  banknotes  backed  by 
gold  and  other  assets  of  the  issuing  banks.  Foreign 
gold  coins  are  legal  tender  in  Costa  Rica  at  the 
following  rates: 


American  (U.  S.  Dollar)=$2.15 

French  (Franc)  =$0.4125 

German  (Mark)  =(‘0.51 

English  (Sovereign)  =$10.45 


Foreign  exchanges  are  quoted  in  Costa  Rica  plus 
a premium.  The  nominal  premium  on  the  U.  S. 
Dollar  is  115%,  which  means  that  $1.00  U.  S.  cur- 
rency is  the  equivalent  of  02.15  in  terms  of  Costa 
Rican  currency. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  its  immediate  effect  on 
the  economic  life  of  Costa  Rica  was  to  cause  an  extra- 
ordinary scarcity  of  drafts  on  foreign  countries  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  and  the  enactment  of  a law 
prohibiting  the  export  of  gold,  the  premium  for  for- 
eign remittances  advanced  from  115%  to  180%. 

While  no  legal  moratorium  has  been  decreed  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  hills  of  exchange,  etc.,  in 
view  of  the  existing  premium  exacted  for  foreign 
remittances,  a practical  moratorium  is  in  effect  in  so 
far  as  the  settlement  of  foreign  hills  is  concerned. 

The  situation  in  Costa  Rica  has  been  complicated 
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by  the  recent  failure  of  the  Banco  Comercial  de 
Costa  Rica.  Some  of  our  merchants  here  in  the 
States  who  passed  their  bills  for  collection  direct  to 
the  bank  referred  to  have  been  caught  in  this  failure 
in  varying  sums.  The  failed  bank  liquidated  with  the 
drawees  of  many  of  the  bills  which  it  held  for  collec- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a nominal  exchange  rate  and 
credited  the  senders  of  the  drafts  in  special  account 
with  the  proceeds,  in  Costa  Rican  currency,  of  the 
drafts  so  collected.  Credits  accruing  from  the  sums 
thus  collected  and  credited  in  special  account  will 
now  have  to  enter  into  the  general  liquidation. 

Financial  conditions  in  Costa  Rica  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, due  to  the  restricted  market  for  the  export 
products  of  the  country,  and  a consequent  reduction 
in  its  revenues  through  the  falling  off  of  exports  and 
imports.  With  the  object  in  view  of  relieving  the 
situation,  the  Government  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a new  bank  of  issue,  the  Banco  Interna- 
cional  de  Costa  Rica  which  has  been  empowered  to 
issue  notes  to  the  extent  of  ^4, 000, 000.  This  issue  is 
guaranteed  by  6%  bonds  of  the  National  Treasury 
in  the  sum  of  £332,800. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  notes 
issued  by  the  new  bank,  the  Government  has  decreed 
that  all  obligations  which  are  to  be  liquidated  in 
col  ones,  or  in  other  agreed-upon  moneys,  will  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  a moratorium  until  one  year  after 
the  signing  of  European  peace,  unless  the  creditors 
are  willing  to  accept  payment  in  hills  of  the  Banco 
International  de  Costa  Rica. 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

Foreign  exchanges  are  quoted  in  Costa  Rica  in 
the  following  manner: 


London  sight  112% 

“ , cable  114% 

New  York  sight  118% 

“ cable  120% 

Paris  sight  111% 

“ cable  113% 

Berlin  — sight  108^% 
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ECUADOR 


The  Monetary  System  of  Ecuador  is  based  on  the 
gold  standard.  The  SUCRE  is  the  unit  of  value 
and  is  divided  into  100  centavos.  Its  weight  is  0.8136 
grammes  of  gold  .900  fine,  or  say  0.73224  grammes 
of  pure  gold  (one-tenth  of  a £ Sterling).  Its  value 
in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency  is  $0.48665,  and  the  value 
therefore  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency  in  terms  of  Ecua- 
dorean currency  is  S/  2.05484.  The  actual  currency 
of  the  country  is  gold,  silver  and  banknotes,  but  gold 
is  the  only  legal  tender.  Early  in  August,  the  rate 
of  exchange  on  New  York  advanced  from  S/  2.07^2 
to  S/  2.11,  and  subsequently  it  advanced  to  S/  2.15. 

According  to  advices,  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
was  rather  heavily  in  debt  to  one  of  the  local  banks, 
and,  after  the  war  started,  there  was  a run  on  that 
bank,  which  was  stopped  only  by  executive  decree 
suspending  specie  payments. 

The  Banco  del  Ecuador  had  plenty  of  gold  in  its 
vaults  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  its  own  notes, 
and  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the  decree.  It  publicly 
announced  that  it  would  exchange  gold  for  its  own 
notes,  and  for  a short  time  quite  a few  notes  were 
presented  for  redemption.  Public  confidence  in  the 
bank  was  soon  restored,  however,  and  the  gold  ex- 
changed for  notes  began  to  reappear  for  deposit. 

The  fact  of  two  classes  of  notes  circulating,  one 
redeemable  in  gold  and  the  other  non-redeemable, 
gave  rise  to  a rather  anomalous  situation.  Naturally 
the  notes  of  the  Banco  del  Ecuador  disappeared  from 
circulation,  and  the  only  hills  in  evidence  were  those 
of  the  other  banks.  As  a logical  result  of  this  condi- 
tion, those  bills  which  could  not  he  exchanged  for 
gold  depreciated  in  value  until  they  were  at  a dis- 
count of  8%,  more  or  less,  in  relation  to  gold  or  notes 
of  the  Banco  del  Ecuador. 

The  Banco  del  Ecuador  has  continued  selling 
drafts  at  all  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  ex- 
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change  for  its  own  notes  or  gold  at  current  rates  of 
exchange.  Since,  for  the  reason  above  indicated,  gold 
and  their  own  notes  have  disappeared  temporarily 
from  circulation,  it  now  is  necessary  for  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  of  foreign  remittance  (unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  the  fortunate  holder  of  gold  or  Banco  del 
Ecuador  notes)  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the  quoted  rate 
for  his  exchange,  the  premium  of  8%,  approximately, 
existing  between  the  depreciated  notes  in  circulation 
and  gold  or  notes  redeemable  in  gold. 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

The  exchanges  as  quoted  in  Guayaquil  before  and 
after  the  declaration  of  war  are  hereunder  noted: 

BEFORE  AFTER 


England  

£1 

=S/10.10 

£1 

=S/10.50 

New  York  . 

$1.00 

= 2.0714 

$1.00 

= 2.15 

France  

.Frs.  5. 

--  2.00^4 

Frs. 

5. 

= 2.08 

Switzerland 

“ 5. 

: 2.00^4 

“ 

5. 

= 2.08 

Belgium 

“ 5. 

= 2.00 14 

U 

5. 

= 2.08 

Austria 

Ivr.  5. 

= 2.10 

Kr. 

5. 

==  2.18 

Germany 

Mks.  4*. 

= 1.97 

Mks. 

4. 

: 1.96 

Russia 

Rbl.  1. 

= 1.07 

Rbl. 

1. 

= 1.11 

Spain 

Pts.  5. 

= 1.94 

Pts. 

5. 

= 2.04 

Italy 

Lit.  5. 

= 2.00 

Lit. 

5. 

= 2.00 

Peru 

£p.  1. 

=S/10. 

£p- 

1. 

=S/  9.00 

Chile 

$eh.  1. 

= 0.42 

$ch. 

1. 

= 0.40 

Panama 

B.  1. 

= 2.0714 

B. 

1. 

= 2.15 
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GUATEMALA. 


Guatemala  is  nominally  on  a silver  standard,  but 
the  present  currency  is  inconvertible  paper,  which 
circulates  freely  in  the  country.  It  has  no  fixed  value 
with  relation  to  gold  or  foreign  exchange. 

In  1870,  the  silver  PESO,  divided  into  100  cen- 
tavos and  weighing  25.  grammes  of  silver  .900  fine, 
or  say  22.500  grammes  fine  silver,  was  adopted  as 
the  monetary  unit,  and  this,  in  reality,  is  the  unit  of 
account.  At  present,  practically  no  gold  or  silver 
coins  circulate. 


In  1899,  some  $350,000  Pesos,  in  silver,  were  put 
into  circulation,  but  these  quickly  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  the  great  depreciation  in  the  paper 
currency,  which  is  subject  to  unrestricted  fluctuations, 
since  this  currency  is  not  guaranteed  in  any  form  and 
no  provision  has  been  made  for  its  redemption,  either 
in  gold  or  in  silver. 

For  the  purpose  of  calculation  in  Guatemala,  an 
imaginary  or  fictitious  unit — viz.  a gold  dollar — is 
used.  It  is  the  practice  to  figure  under  this  system 
that  £l  Sterling,  25  Francs,  or  20  Marks  are  the 
equivalent  of  $5.00  gold,  and  exchanges  are  based 
on  these  figures,  plus  the  existing  market  premium, 
which  runs  very  high. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  exchange  rates  in 
Guatemala  fluctuate  at  from,  say,  1600%  to  2000%. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  conditions 
in  Guatemala  became  acute  and  the  premium  on 
exchange  advanced  to  from  4000%  to  4500%.  Even 
at  these  high  rates  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy 
foreign  remittances  in  the  market,  owing  to  the 
closing  of  credits  existing  in  favor  of  Guatemalan 
merchants  for  the  financing  of  coffee  operations,  to 
decreased  exports,  etc.,  and  a consequent  scarcity  of 
bills.  Recently  the  situation  has  improved  slightly, 
and  the  premium  now  exacted  for  foreign  remittance 
is  from  3500%  to  3600%. 
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EXCHANGE  RATES. 

The  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  in  Guatemala  be- 
fore the  war  and  at  the  present  time  (May,  1915) 
are  hereunder  quoted: 

Ante  War  Present 

Dollars  2100%  3500% 

Pounds  2060%  3150% 

Francs  2040%  3400% 

Pesetas  1 950%  3400% 

Lires . 2040%  3425% 

Marks  1995%  3250% 
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HONDURAS. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Honduras  is  based  on 
the  silver  standard.  The  unit  is  the  PESO,  divided 
into  100  centavos,  and  weighs  25.  grammes  of  silver 
.900  fine,  or  say  22.500  grammes  fine  silver.  With 
silver  at  55  cents  an  ounce  as  a basis,  the  value  in 
terms  of  U.  S.  currency  of  the  Peso  of  Honduras  is 
$0.39786,  and  the  value  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency  in 
terms  of  Hondurean  currency  is  $2.5134. 

Under  normal  conditions,  sight  exchange  on  New 
York  is  quoted  in  Honduras  at  a premium  of  140% 
to  150%;  which  means  that  the  $1.00  U.  S.  currency 
is  equivalent  to  $2.40  to  $2.50  in  terms  of  Hondurean 
silver. 

According  to  last  advices  from  Tegucigalpa,  the 
Capital  of  Honduras,  the  present  premium  on  New 
York  exchange  is  215%  to  230%;  in  other  words, 
the  equivalent  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency  in  terms  of 
Hondurean  currency  is  $3.15  to  $3.30  Pesos  and  even 
with  this  increase  in  the  premium  on  New  York  ex- 
change, it  is  difficult  to  secure  New  York  drafts  in 
Honduras. 

Collections  on  Honduras  are  effected  with  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  enhancement 
in  the  value  of  dollars  in  the  form  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  drafts. 
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MEXICO. 


-The  finances  of  Mexico  at  present  are  on  an  incon- 
vertible paper  basis. 

TL  ntil  1905,  the  unit  of  value  in  i\Xexico  was  the 
silver  PESO.  Early  in  that  year,  a new  monetary 
law  was  put  into  effect,  and  the  gold  standard  was 
adopted.  The  unit  fixed  under  this  system  was  a 
PESO  divided  into  1 00  centavos  and  weighing  .8333 
gi  amines  of  gold  .900  fine,  or  say  .75  grammes  of 
fine  gold,  and  its  par  value  in  terms  of  U.  S.  cur- 
rency was  $0.4985,  the  par  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency 
in  terms  of  Mexican  currency  being  $2.0062  Pesos." 

Fixed  i ates  of  exchange  were  maintained  through 
the  intervention  ol  an  Exchange  Commission,  and 
the  system  worked  splendidly  from  the  time  it  was 
put  into  effect  until  the  year  1913.  During  this 
Period,  exchange  rates  revolved  within  a radius  of 
about  1 % of  par,  discount  or  premium,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations were  never  violent  or  great. 

The  exchanges  continued  on  a fairly  stable  basis 
until  the  latter  part  of  1913,  and  held  remarkably 
firm,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mexico 
had  been  in  a turmoil  of  revolution  for  three  years, 
or  say  from  November,  1910.  Since  1913,  however’ 
conditions  have  grown  rapidly  worse,  and  as  a result, 
Mexican  currency  has  depreciated  from  its  par  value 
of  $0.4985  U.  S.  currency  to  from  $0.08  to  $0.10  U.  S. 
currency  per  paper  peso.  Even  on  this  depreciated 
basis,  foreign  remittances  are  difficult  to  secure  in 
Mexico,  and  the  tendency  of  the  peso  is  steadily 
downward. 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of  the  peso  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  a large  volume  of  notes  has  been  issued  by 
the  various  contending  factions.  The  amount  of  this 
paper  (absolutely  unsecured)  which  lias  been  forced 
upon  the  country  is  unknown,  hut  it  is  estimated  that 
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$1,000,000,000  pesos  more  or  less  have  been  issued  up 
to  the  present  time. 

In  view  of  this  flooding  of  the  country  with  incon- 
vertible currency,  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
foreign  exchange  or  gold  has  enhanced  rapidly  in 
value.  The  value  given  to  the  paper  currency  by 
present  rates  as  compared  with  foreign  exchange  is 
exaggerated,  and  a steady  and  rapid  decline  or  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  the  Peso  may  be  expected. 
The  continual  state  of  revolution  which  has  had 
Mexico  in  its  grasp  since  December,  1910,  has  com- 
pletely paralyzed  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of 
of  the  republic,  and  today  the  only  fitting  word  to 
describe  the  conditions  existing  in  that  country  is 
chaos. 

Under  normal  conditions,  sight  draft  on  New  York 
in  Mexico  was  quoted  at  $0.4950  to  $0.4990=$1.00 
Mexican  Peso.  As  indicated  above,  the  present  rate 
is  from  $0.08  to  $0.10  U.  S.  currency =$1.00  Mexi- 
can currency. 

•/ 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

The  method  of  quoting  exchange  rates  under  nor- 
mal conditions  is  noted  hereunder: 


London  sight  24.52  d =$1.00  Peso 

Paris “ Fes.  2.57  = 1.00  “ 

Berlin  “ Mks.  2.09  = 1.00  “ 

New  York  “ $ 0.4987  U.  S.  Cy.  = 1.00  “ 
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NICARAGUA 


The  present  Monetary  System  of  Nicaragua  is  the 
gold  standard.  The  unit  is  the  CORDOBA,  divided 
into  100  centavos.  The  weight  of  the  theoretical 
gold  unit  is  1.6718  grammes  of  gold  .900  fine,  or  say 
1.50464  grammes  of  fine  gold,  and  its  value  in  terms 
of  U.  S.  currency  is  $1.00.  The  circulation  consists 
of  silver  coin  and  banknotes  guaranteed  to  be  pay- 
able in  gold. 

Until  three  years  ago,  the  monetary  unit  of  Nica- 
ragua was  the  silver  Peso  with  a nominal  value  of 
$0,435  in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency.  The  actual  cur- 
rency, however,  was  inconvertible  paper,  and  the  ex- 
change rates  ranged  from  1000%  to  1700%  premium 
for  sight  bills  on  New  York. 

Some  three  years  ago,  certain  New  York  interests, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Nica- 
ragua, Inc.,  undertook  to  rehabilitate  the  finances  of 
Nicaragua  and  as  a result  the  present  monetary  sys- 
tem was  established.  Under  this  system  the  old  paper 
peso  circulation  is  being  retired  at  a fixed  rate  of 
$12.50  Pesos  per  one  Cordoba. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  financial  conditions 
in  Nicaragua  have  become  acute.  During  the  first 
month  of  the  war,  foreign  remittances  were  impos- 
sible to  secure,  save  through  the  medium  of  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua,  which,  under  the  terms 
of  the  present  monetary  law,  was  obliged  to  exchange 
New  York  funds  or  gold  for  Cordobas  at  the  par 
rate  for  U.  S.  gold.  All  the  other  banks  in  Nicaragua 
suspended  the  sale  of  drafts,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  Banco  Nacional  was  called  upon  to  carry  the 
heavy  burden  of  supplying  the  entire  demand.  After 
a short  time,  it  likewise  was  obliged  to  suspend  the 
sale  of  drafts  on  New  York  thus  taking  advantage 
of  a moratorium  decreed  by  the  Government. 

According  to  last  advices,  certain  of  the  local  banks 
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and  export  houses  in  Nicaragua  have  resumed  in  a 
small  way  the  sale  of  New  York  exchange,  but  on  the 
basis  of  a premium  of  from  20%  to  23%,  with  a 
rising  tendency. 

In  view  of  the  existing  moratorium,  and  of  the 
high  premium  for  exchange  on  New  York,  the  collec- 
tion of  bills  on  Nicaragua  is  very  difficult,  and  delays 
and  evasions  are  to  be  expected. 

RATES  OF  EXCHANGE. 

The  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  in  Nicaragua 
before  the  war  and  the  present  rates  are  hereunder 
noted : 


ANTE-WAR  RATES. 


New  York  $100.  U.  S.  Currency  100.00%  = Cordobas  100. 
London  £1  Sterling  = “ 4.88 


PRESENT  RATES. 
New  York  $100.  U.  S.  Currency  123.00% 
London  £1  Sterling 


Cordobas  123. 
“ 6. 


PANAMA. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Panama  is  based  on  the 
gold  standard.  The  unit  is  the  BA  LBOA  divided 
into  100  eentesimos.  The  theoretical  unit  represents 
1.672  grammes  of  gold  .900-fine,  or  say  1.5046 
grammes  of  pure  gold.  Its  value  expressed  in  terms 
of  U.  S.  currency  is  $1.00.  United  States  currency 
circulates  freely  in  Panama  on  a par  basis. 

The  Panamanian  currency  circulating  consists  of 
silver  half  balboas  (locally  called  pesos)  and  frac- 
tional silver  and  nickel  coins. 

The  rate  of  exchange  in  Panama  for  New  York 
draft  is: 


Buying 

Selling 


J4%  discount 
% premium 


PARAGUAY. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Paraguay  is  based  on  a 
theoretical  gold  PESO,  (the  Argentine  gold  peso  is 
the  nominal  unit)  weighing  1.6129  grammes  of  gold 
.900  fine,  or  say  1.4516,  but  the  currency  in  circula- 
tion consists  of  inconvertible  notes. 

Practically  no  gold  or  silver  coins  circulate  in 
Paraguay,  the  currency  being  limited  to  the  above- 
mentioned  depreciated  paper,  which  is  quoted  at 
widely  varying  rates,  from  day  to  day,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  former  gold  value  and  with  a steadily 
declining  tendency. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  redemption  of  the 
outstanding  notes,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
volume  of  notes  known  as  Moneda  Nacional  (Na- 
tional Money).  These  notes  are  guaranteed  by  a 
gold  reserve  of  one-tenth  of  the  issue,  and  therefore 
have  a stable  value  on  that  basis. 

Some  years  ago,  fractions  of  the  paper  peso  in  the 
form  of  nickel  coin  were  placed  in  circulation  by  the 
Government  of  Paraguay,  but  the  paper  currency 
depreciated  in  value  so  rapidly  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  nickel  coins  soon  exceeded  their  mone- 
tary value,  and  they  disappeared  from  circulation. 
The  few  Paraguayan  coins  seen  are  in  the  hands  of 
money  changers,  who  sell  them  as  curiosities. 

Exchange  payable  in  gold  and  always  command- 
ing a high  premium  is  used  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, particularly  in  relation  to  foreign  remittance, 
hut  practically  no  gold  coin  is  used  in  internal 
operations. 

Gold  or  foreign  remittance,  today,  commands  a 
premium  of  3500%,  more  or  less,  in  terms  of  Para- 
guayan paper  currency. 

A moratorium  exists  in  Paraguay,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  bills  on  that  country  is  difficult  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 
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PERU. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Peru  is  the  gold  stand- 
ard. The  unit  is  the  Peruvian  pound  ( LIBRA), 
divided  into  ten  soles  of  100  centavos.  It  contains 
7.32238  grammes  of  fine  gold,  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish pound,  and  its  par  value  in  terms  of  U.  S.  cur- 
rency is  $4.8665.  British  gold  is  legal  tender  and 
circulates  freely  with  the  Peruvian  pound. 

Under  normal  conditions  no  premium  exists  on 
gold,  since  that  is  the  standard  currency  of  Peru.  A 
premium  is  now  exacted  for  gold,  however,  due  to  a 
recent  issue  of  banknotes  under  Government  authori- 
zation and  also  the  prevailing  exchange  conditions. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  caused  a panic 
in  Lima,  the  Capital  and  center  of  commercial  and 
industrial  life  in  Peru.  A three-day  bank  holiday 
was  declared  and  business  was  brought  to  a complete 
standstill.  This  was  followed  by  a moratorium, 
which  is  still  in  effect. 

The  Peruvian  Government,  with  the  idea  of 
remedying  the  local  situation,  authorized  the  banks 
in  Lima  to  issue  circulating  checks  or  notes  to  the 
extent  of  Tp2,500,000,  the  issue  to  be  especially 
guaranteed  in  the  form  hereunder  noted: 


Gold  20% 

Mortgage  Securities  30% 

Fiscal  Securities  14% 

Drafts  and  Promissory  Notes 30% 


This  issue  has  now  been  completed. 

The  past  experience  of  Peru  with  notes  or  paper 
currency  had  been  disastrous,  and  at  the  first  intima- 
tion of  a note  issue  the  gold  in  circulation  went  into 
hiding.  The  export  of  gold  was  prohibited,  and  this, 
together  with  a marked  decrease  in  the  export  of  raw 
products  (copper,  cotton,  sugar,  etc.)  caused  a 
notable  scarcity  of  drafts  on  Europe  and  the  United 
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States.  As  a result  of  this  scarcity  of  bills,  a 
premium  of  from  7%  to  10%  now  is  demanded  for 
foreign  drafts,  and  even  at  this  premium  drafts  for 
foreign  remittance  are  difficult  to  secure. 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

Hereunder  I note  the  method  of  quoting  foreign 
exchange  rates  in  Peru  under  normal  conditions: 


90 

(1/S 

on 

London 

1/2% 

discount 

U 

ii 

a 

Paris 

Fes. 

25.00 

= £p 

1. 

a 

“ 

a 

Italy 

Lire 

25.00 

ii 

1. 

“ 

“ 

ii 

Spain 

Ptas. 

26.35 

ii 

1. 

u 

“ 

a 

Hamburg 

Mks. 

20.80 

U 

1. 

30 

“ 

a 

New  York 

$ 

4.79 

U 

1. 

3 

U 

a 

ii  ii 

$ 

4.77 

ii 

1. 
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SALVADOR. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Salvador  is  based  on  the 
silver  standard.  The  unit  is  the  PESO,  divided  into 
100  centavos  and  weighing  25.  grammes  of  silver  .900 
fine,  or  say  22.500  grammes  of  fine  silver.  With  sil- 
ver at  55  cents  an  ounce,  the  par  value  of  the  Peso 
in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency  is  $0.3978,  and  the  value 
of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency  in  terms  of  Salvadorean  cur- 
rency is  $2.51345. 

The  circulation  consists  of  silver  and  bank  notes 
convertible  into  silver  on  demand.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war,  however,  the  conversion  of 
notes  has  been  suspended  under  Government  author- 
ization. The  banknotes  in  circulation  are  secured  by 
silver  and  other  assets  of  the  issuing  banks. 

Financial  conditions  in  Salvador  have  not  been 
altogether  satisfactory  since  the  end  of  1913,  when 
the  Banco  ]\Tacional  del  Salvador  failed,  causing  a 
run  on  the  other  three  banks  of  issue.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  panic  created  by  this  failure,  the  Gov- 
ernment decreed  a moratorium  suspending  for  a 
period  of  six  months  the  exchange  of  silver  for  the 
outstanding  bank  notes.  During  the  period  of  this 
moratorium,  the  Salvadorean  banks  were  obliged, 
under  Governmental  decree,  to  bring  up  their  silver 
reserves,  and  as  a result  of  this,  outstanding  bank 
notes  of  more  or  less  the  value  of  $8,000,000  Pesos 
now  have  metal  reserves  back  of  them  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  $4,000,000  pesos. 

Foreign  exchange  rates  in  Salvador  are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  dollar,  the  sovereign  (£)  being 
considered  as  worth,  nominally,  $5.00,  the  franc  20 
and  the  mark  25 £ To  these  figures  is  added  the 
respective  premium  on  gold,  which  under  normal 
conditions  is  about  150% ; for  example,  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1.00  in  U.  S.  currency  at  exchange  150%  is, 
in  terms  of  Salvadorean  currency  $2.50  pesos. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  com- 


merce  has  been  adversely  affected.  Both  imports 
and  exports  have  decreased,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  considerable  decrease  in  exports,  the  premium  on 
exchange  has  increased  from  150%  to  215%,  so  that 
today  the  value  of  $1.00  U.  S.  currency  in  terms  of 
Salvadorean  currency  is  $3.15  pesos. 

No  moratorium  has  been  decreed,  but  the  collec- 
tions of  bills  is  difficult  in  view  of  financial  condi- 
tions and  the  high  premium  exacted  for  gold 
remittances. 
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URUGUAY. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Uruguay  is  based  on  the 
gold  standard.  The  theoretical  unit  is  the  Uru- 
guayan PESO,  (gold)  divided  into  100  centesimos 
and  represents  1.697  grammes  of  gold  .917  line,  or  say 
1.5561  grammes  of  pure  gold.  Its  par  value  in  terms 
of  U.  S.  currency  is  $1.0342  and  the  par  value  of  $1.00 
U.  S.  currency  in  terms  of  Uruguayan  currency  is 
$0.96689  pesos. 

No  Uruguayan  gold  has  ever  been  coined  and  the 
circulation  consists  of  banknotes  and  foreign  gold 
coin,  which  are  legal  tender  at  the  following  rates 
established  by  the  Government: 


United  States  Eagle  $9.66  Pesos 

English  Sovereign  4.70  “ 

German  20  Marks  4.60  “ 

French » 20  Francs  3.73  “ 

Belgium 20  Francs  3.73  “ 

Italy  20  Lire  3.73 

Spanish  Doblon  4.82  “ 

Brazil  20  Milreis  10.56  “ 

Argentine  $5.00  Pesos  4.66  “ 


Uruguay  is  a great  pastoral  country  and  the  chief 
exports  are  live-stock  products.  The  largest  single 
item  of  export  is  wool.  Owing  to  the  character  of 
her  export  products,  for  which  the  demand  is  world- 
wide, Uruguay  has  suffered  to  a lesser  degree,  per- 
haps, from  adverse  war  conditions  than  any  of  the 
Latin- American  countries. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  exchange  rates  in 
Montevideo  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by  those  of 
the  neighboring  Argentine  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

Exchange  rates  are  quoted  normally  in  Monte- 
video as  hereunder  noted: 


London  90  d/s  51  ll/16d=$1.00  Peso 

London  sie'ht  50  /<pl — 1.00  “ 

Paris  90  d/s  Frs.  5.42^  = 1.00  “ 

Paris  sight  “ 5.3614  = 1-00  “ 

Berlin  90  d/s  Mks.  4.41  = 1.00  “ 

Berlin  sight  “ 4.34  = 1.00  “ 

New  York  sightU.S.Cy.  $1.00  = 0.973  “ 
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VENEZUELA. 


The  Monetary  System  of  Venezuela  is  based  on 
the  gold  standard.  The  unit  is  the  BOLIVAR, 
divided  into  100  centimos,  and  weighs  0.32258 
grammes  of  gold  .900-fine,  or  say  0.29032  grammes 
of  pure  gold.  The  par  value  of  the  bolivar,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  U.  S.  currency  is  $0.19295,  and 
the  par  value  of  the  $1.00  U.  S.  currency,  in  terms 
of  Venezuelan  currency  is  B 5.18262.  The  actual 
currency  in  circulation  is  gold,  silver  and  banknotes. 

In  January,  1912,  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
issued  a decree  fixing  the  value  of  the  foreign  gold 
coin  circulating  in  the  country  and  specifying  that 
public  offices  must  receive  and  pay  out  these  coins 
at  certain  fixed  rates,  prescribing  penalties  for  non- 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  decree. 

Hereunder  the  terms  of  the  decree  in  question  are 
quoted : 

“The  following  tariff  values,  by  which  all  the  offices  or  institutions 
which  directly  or  indirectly  hold  or  receive  public  funds,  or  which  are 
the  object  of  any  prerogative  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government, 
will  receive  and  pay  for  gold  coins:” 

Bolivars 


20  Franc  piece  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  (fractions 

in  proportion)  20.00 

English  Sovereign  or  £ Sterling  (Half-sovereign  in  proportion)  25.25 
Spanish  gold  onza,  onza  patriota,  Central  American  onza  of  any 

year,  Colombian  onza,  etc 80.00 

United  States  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  (fractions  in  proportion)  104.00 
German  double  crown  or  20  mark  piece  (fractions  in  proportion)  24.75 

Double  condors  of  Colombia  (fractions  in  proportion) 100.00 

Mexican  onza,  weighing  33.770  grammes  .875-fine  gold 100.00 

Spanish  Isabelina  of  25  pesetas  (fractions  in  proportion) 25.00 


The  principal  gold  in  circulation  is  Venezuelan 
gold  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  that  of  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union.  After  Venezuelan  gold, 
probably  more  American  gold  is  in  circulation  in 
Venezuela  than  any  other  foreign  gold  coin. 

EXCHANGE  RATES. 

H ereunder  the  exchange  rates  as  normally  quoted 
in  Venezuela  are  noted: 
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90-DAY  BILLS. 


Pounds  Sterling 

B 25  to 

25.10=  £1. 

Francs  

B 99  to 

99.50=Frs.  100 

Marks  

B 122  to 

122.50=Mks.  100 

CHECKS. 

Pounds  Sterling 

r? 

25.50  to 

25.60 — -£1. 

Francs  

B 

100.50  to 

101.50=Frs.  100 

Marks  

B 

124.75  to 

125  =Mks.  100 

Lire  

B 

101.50  to 

102.50=Lit.  100 

Pesetas  

B 

95.50  to 

96.50=Pes.  100 

Florins,  on  Holland 

B 

2.15  to 

—Fir.  1. 

“ “ Curacao  . 

B 

2.20  to 

American  gold  

3-  days’  sight 

B 5.22  to  5.25=3 

American  gold  

60-days’  sight 

B 5.15  “ 5.18=$1.00 

Since  the  war,  foreign  exchanges  have  advanced  in 
value  in  terms  of  Venezuelan  currency.  The  pres- 
ent rate  (May,  1915)  for  sight  drafts  on  New  York 
is  B 5.60  against  a par  rate  of  B 5.18262,  which 
shows  a premium  of  close  to  8%.  The  present  nomi- 
nal rate  for  £ Sterling  is  B 27.00  as  against  a par 
rate  of  25.25  which  means  a premium  over  par  of  7%, 
approximately. 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAR  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YORK 

FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  LAW  REFORM  COMMITTEE 


January  12,  1915. 

To  the  A ssociation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen: 

The  undersigned,  the  Law  Reform  Committee,  to  wffiom  the 
President  of  this  Association  referred  an  address,  recently  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Mayer  C.  Goldman,  a member  of  the  Bar  of  this  City, 
upon  “The  Necessity  for  a Public  Defender,”  for  a report  upon 
the  necessity  and  advisability,  with  reference  to  the  City  of 
New  York,  of  creating  the  office,  submit  this  report. 

SUMMARY 

We  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  official  is 
neither  necessary  nor  advisable,  at  all  events  in  this  City.  To 
summarize  briefly  the  reasons  for  our  conclusions,  before  discuss- 
ing the  subject  at  length,  we  report 

( a ) As  applied  to  civil  matters,  the  functions  of  such  an  office 
may  be  fulfilled  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  the  City,  unless  it  is  willing  to  embark  upon  the 
general  policy  of  “free  administration  of  justice.” 

(■ h ) As  applied  to  criminal  matters,  there  is  only  assertion,  not 
proof,  nor  even  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  wrongs,  which 
it  is  claimed  need  remedying,  exist.  These  alleged  wrongs  are 

(1)  “ That  manyinnocent  persons, too  poor  to  employ  counsel, 
are  convicted  of  crime,  or  plead  guilty  in  order  to  get  the  minimum 
sentence.” 

The  evidence  is  practically  unanimous  to  the  contrary. 

(2)  “That  many  such  persons  are  convicted  because  of  the 
incompetency  or  shirking  of  duty  by  assigned  counsel.” 
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Here  again  the  evidence  is  practically  unanimous  to  the 
contrary. 

(3)  ‘ ‘ That  many  such  persons,  especially  ignorant  immigrants, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  so-called  ‘Tombs  runners,’  who  take  what 
little  money  they,  or  their  friends,  may  have  and  then  advise 
pleas  of  guilty.” 

This  evil  can  be  better  remedied  by  reforming  the  administra- 
tion of  our  jails  than  by  creating  another  office. 

« 

(4)  ‘‘That  true  equality  before  the  law  cannot  exist  when 
the  State,  with  unlimited  resources,  prosecutes  those  too  poor 
to  defend  themselves.” 

‘‘Equality  before  the  law”  has  never  been  deemed  to  imply, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  imply,  equality  of  resources 
on  the  part  of  the  parties  to  litigation.  And  in  any  event,  the 
situation  can  better  be  met  by  providing  for  the  payment  of 
assigned  counsel  and  their  expenses  in  all  cases,  not  merely 
murder  cases. 

(c)  But  if  these  wrongs  do  exist,  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
new  office  is,  nevertheless,  inadvisable,  because 

(1)  The  difficulty  of  establishing  a criterion  of  indigence  will 
be  such  as  to  result  ultimately  in  extending  the  services  of  the 
Public  Defender  to  all  charged  with  crime. 

(2)  If  he  is  to  defend  only  the  innocent,  how  is  their  innocence 
to  be  determined?  If  he  is  to  defend  all  indigent  persons  charged 
with  crime,  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the  State  employing  one 
set  of  attorneys  to  prosecute  violators  of  its  laws  and  another 
set  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  violators. 

(3)  Not  only  the  expense  of  the  proposed  office,  but  also  the 
increased  expense  of  the  prosecutor’s  office  and  the  courts  (for 
the  number  of  trials  would  be  greatly  increasedjwill  be  enormous 
and  entirely  disproportionate  to  any  results  likely  to  be  achieved. 

ADVOCATES  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  to  create  this  new  public  office  is  not  as  new 
as  is  generally  supposed.  About  twenty  years  ago  bills  creating 
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the  office  were  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  several  states, 
New  York  among  them,  and  some  years  ago  one  was  adopted 
by  the  lower  branch  of  the  California  legislature. 

In  October,  1905,  in  an  article  in  the  International  Socialist 
Review  entitled  “Public  Defense  in  Criminal  Trials”  and  in 
chapter  viii  of  his  book  on  The  Principles  of  Anthropology  and 
Sociology  in  their  Relations  to  Criminal  Procedure , published  in 
1908,  Prof.  Maurice  Parmelee,  now  of  the  Department  of  Poli- 
tical Science  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  advocated 
a system  of  criminal  procedure  in  which  public  defense,  i.  e., 
defense  by  the  State,  will  ultimately  displace  private  defense 
entirely. 

In  April,  1910,  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  a member  of  the  Bar 
of  this  City,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  upon  “Evils  and  Remedies  in  the 
Administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,”  suggested  that  “in  the 
interest  of  fair  play  and  common  humanity  . . . there  should  be 
an  office  established  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  criminal 
law  to  be  known  as  that  of  the  Public  Defender,”  whose  duty  it 
should  be  “ to  care  for  those  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,” 
for  “the  people  are  as  deeply  interested  in  proving  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  where  he  is  unable  to  defend  himself  as  to  prove 
his  guilt.” 

In  April,  1914,  another  member  of  the  Bar  of  this  City,  Mr. 
Mayer  C.  Goldman,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Organization  of  the  23d  Assembly  District  of  New  York 
County,  advocated  the  inclusion  in  the  new  state  constitution 
of  a provision  creating  “a  public  official  to  be  known  as  a Public 
Defender,”  who  “should  be  a sworn  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  defend  persons  accused  of  crime  when  such  persons  are 
financially  unable  to  retain  proper  and  competent  counsel  in 
their  behalf,”  who  should  be  “as  able,  as  dignified,  as  respected, 
as  independent  and  with  the  same  prestige  of  the  State  behind 
him,  to  unearth  and  ferret  out  evidence  and  to  produce  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  as  the  District  Attorney  has,  with  the  machinery  of 
his  powerful  office,”  and  who  should  have  “ such  staff  of  assistants 
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as  might  be  necessary  to  properly  conduct  such  office,  . . . the 
right  to  employ  detectives  and  investigators  to  aid  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  truth  in  cases  wherein  he  is  actively  interested” 
and,  in  certain  cases  and  under  certain  limitations,  the  right  to 
go  before  the  Grand  Jury  and  endeavor  to  demonstrate  to  its 
satisfaction  that  ‘‘it  ought  not  to  find  an  indictment,  or  combat 
the  desire  of  the  District  Attorney  to  procure  an  indictment  on 
insufficient  or  improper  evidence.” 

In  its  report  for  1914  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Immigration,  because  of  the  preying  upon  immigrants,  ignorant 
and  unable  to  speak  our  language,  by  interpreters  acting  as 
‘‘runners”  for  unscrupulous  lawyers,  reported  that  the  “runner 
cannot  be  excluded  from  the  courts  until  interpreters  and  attor- 
neys for  the  defense  are  provided  by  the  State,”  and  that  “in 
order  to  prevent  crime  and  teach  respect  for  law,  provision  for 
public  defenders  should  be  made.” 

/ 

EXISTING  PUBLIC  DEFENDERS 

In  March,  1911,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
passed  an  Act  creating  the  office  of  Public  Defender  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Charities 
and  Corrections. 

Section  8101  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Oklahoma,  as  amended 
by  chapter  25  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall 

“appear  as  next  friend  for  all  minor  orphans,  defectives,  depen- 
dents and  delinquents,  who  are  inmates  of  any  public  institution 
maintained  and  operated  by  the  State,  county,  city  or  munici- 
pality, before  the  county  court  having  probate  jurisdiction,  and 
ask  that  legal  guardians  be  appointed  for  the  estates  of  such  minor 
orphans,  defectives,  dependents  and  delinquents,  when  it  appears 
that  such  persons  have  an  interest  in  some  estate,  legacy  or 
property,  and  shall  have  such  power  and  authority  in  any  and 
all  litigation  where  interests  of  such  persons  may  require  to  be 
prosecuted  or  defended  or  instituted  in  any  and  all  courts  of  the 
State,” 
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and  empowers  him 

“to  intervene  as  next  friend  in  cases  of  all  minor  orphans  in  this 
state,  when  it  is  shown,  or  appears  to  the  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  that  the  estate  of  such  minors  is  being 
mismanaged  or  dishonestly  administered.” 

The  Act  establishing  the  office  of  Public  Defender  made  it 
an  office  in  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and 
provided  that  he  should 

“when  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, institute,  prosecute  or  defend  any  suit  or  action  in  any 
court  on  behalf  of  any  minor  orphans,  defectives,  dependents 
and  delinquents,  and  shall  be  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  in  all  such  suits  or  actions,  and 
shall,  when  directed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, represent  any  charitable  or  correctional  institution  in 
this  State,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  may  authorize.”* 

In  November,  1912,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
adopted  a new  charter,  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
a Public  Defender.  Section  23  defines  his  duties  as  follows: 

“ Upon  request  by  the  defendant,  or  upon  order  of  the  court, 
the  Public  Defender  shall  defend,  without  expense  to  them,  all 
persons  who  are  not  financially  able  to  employ  counsel  and  who 
are  charged,  in  the  Superior  Court,  with  the  commission  of  any 
contempt,  misdemeanor,  felony  or  other  offense,  f He  shall 

* This  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  veto 
came  too  late  and  that  the  bill  became  a law  without  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  in  fact  it  was  so  held  by  the  County  Court  of  Okmulgee  County  in 
the  case  of  In  re  Noah  Sharp,  a minor,  and  by  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  case  of  In  re  H.  H.  Brown.  The  existence  of  the  office  was  also  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Sullins  v.  Slate  ex  rel  Barnard,  33  Okla., 

. 526,  although  it  did  not  directly  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  act  creating 
the  office. 

t The  Superior  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  “all  criminal  cases  amounting 
to  felony,  and  cases  of  misdemeanors  not  otherwise  provided  for,” — principally 
those  misdemeanors  punishable  by  more  than  $500  fine  or  six  months’ 
imprisonment. 
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also,  upon  request,  give  counsel  and  advice  to  such  persons,  in 
and  about  any  charge  against  them  upon  which  he  is  conducting 
the  defense,  and  he  shall  prosecute  all  appeals  to  a higher  court 
or  courts,  of  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  upon  any  such 
charge,  where,  in  his  opinion,  such  appeal  will,  or  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to,  result  in  a reversal  or  modification  of  the 
judgment  of  conviction.  He  shall  also,  upon  request,  prosecute 
actions  for  the  collection  of  wages  and  of  other  demands  of 
persons  who  are  not  financially  able  to  employ  counsel,  in  cases 
in  which  the  sum  involved  does  not  exceed  $100.,  and  in  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Public  Defender,  the  claims  urged  are 
valid  and  enforceable  in  the  courts.  He  shall  also,  upon  request, 
defend  such  persons  in  all  civil  litigation  in  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, they  are  being  persecuted,  or  unjustly  harassed.  The 
costs  in  all  actions  in  which  the  Public  Defender  shall  appear  under 
this  section,  whether  for  plaintiffs  or  for  defendants,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  county  treasury,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  law,  or  by  rules  of  court,  and  under  a system  of 
demand,  audit  and  payment,  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Public  Defender 
in  all  such  litigation,  to  procure,  if  possible,  in  addition  to  general 
judgments  in  favor  of  the  persons  whom  he  shall  represent  therein, 
judgments  for  costs  and  attorneys’  fees,  where  permissible, 
against  the  opponents  of  such  persons,  and  collect  and  pay  the 
.same  into  the  county  treasury.” 


In  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Houston,  Texas,  unofficial  Public 
Defenders  have  appeared,  either  volunteers  from  the  Multnomah 
County  Bar  Association  in  the  one  case  or  an  individual  paid 
by  public  subscription  in  the  other,  whose  activities  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  defense,  in  the  courts  corresponding  to  police 
courts,  of  indigents  charged  with  crime.  In  Portland  the  idea 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  creation  of  the  office  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  in  Houston  the  conditions  resulting  from  a particu- 
larly stringent  vagrancy  law,  and  a system  of  compensating 
prosecuting  attorneys  by  fees  dependent  upon  convictions,  were 
such  as  to  demand  greater  protection  to  the  poor  who  might  be 
accused  of  crime. 

The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  Texas  provides  that  the 
attorneys  representing  the  State  in  criminal  prosecutions,  shall 
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receive  fees  of  varying  amounts,  according  to  the  court  in  which 
the  prosecution  is  had  and  whether  the  charge  is  a felony  or 
misdemeanor,  “for  all  convictions  . . . when  the  defendant 
does  not  appeal,  or  dies,  or  escapes  after  appeal  and  before  final 
judgment  of  the  court  of  criminal  appeals,  or,  when  upon  appeal, 
the  judgment  is  affirmed,”  and  “for  every  conviction  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  law”  and  “for  attending 
and  prosecuting  any  felony  case  before  an  examining  court  . . . 
only  after  the  indictment  of  the  defendant  for  the  offense  of 
which  he  was  charged,”  and  that  the  attorney-general  shall 
receive  a fee  in  each  case  appealed  to  the  court  of  criminal  appeals, 
“where  the  appeal  is  dismissed,  or  where  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below  is  affirmed.”  It  also  provides  that  no  fees  are  to 
be  paid,  “where  the  defendant  is  indicted  for  a felony,  and  is 
convicted  of  an  offense  less  than  a felony,”  and  that  the  district 
or  county  attorney  “shall  be  entitled  to  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
fines,  forfeitures  or  moneys  collected  . . . upon  judgments 
recovered.”* 

It  may  be  that  others,  aside  from  editorial  comment,  etc., 
have  publicly  advocated  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Public  De- 
fender and  that  Public  Defenders  have  actually  been  appointed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  foregoing  are  all  that  have 
come  to  our  notice. 

CHARACTER  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  EXISTING  PUBLIC 
DEFENDERS 

In  Oklahoma,  as  Dr.  Stolper,  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
office  has  administered  it,  its  activities  have  been  very  extensive 
and  have  embraced  a very  wide  scope.  To  use  his  own  words, 
“I  have  made  an  effort  to  make  my  office  the  arbiter  of  all  the 
legal  troubles  of  those  classes  that  usually  either  go  undefended 
or  plead  guilty  through  pure  realization  of  the  helplessness  of 
their  financial  and  social  position.”  He  has  occasionally  defended 

* See  Articles  1115,11 18— 1 1 19,  1124,  1128,  1131,  1135,  1164,  1168-1171, 
1177-1180  and  1 193  of  the  Code  adopted  in  1911. 
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children  and  poor  people  charged  with  crime  but  the  principal 
part  of  his  work  has  consisted  in  appearing  for  minors  and  or- 
phans upon  the  annual  accountings  of  their  guardians  and  in 
other  proceedings.  In  this  way  he  has  brought  about  the  res- 
toration of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  their 
property  which  was  being  plundered  and  embezzled  by  un- 
scrupulous white  guardians  of  Indian  children  and  their  attor- 
neys, in  some  cases  by  connivance  with  the  judges  of  the  courts 
(in  Oklahoma  the  majority  of  Indian  parents  are  legally  incom- 
petent to  act  as  guardians  of  their  own  children).  He  has  also 
investigated  charges  of  mismanagement  of  public  institutions 
and  of  misconduct  of  state,  county  and  local  officials,  thereby 
forcing  the  resignation  of  one  unworthy  and  dishonest  judge, 
and  has  prosecuted  other  public  officials  for  malfeasance  in 
office.  By  such  prosecutions  he  abolished  the  so-called  Kan- 
garoo Courts  in  the  jails,  which  were  courts  established  by  the 
prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  or  disciplining  those  who 
offended  against  their  rules.  He  also  compelled  officials  to 
enforce  the  Juvenile  Court  Law  of  March  24,  1909,  forbidding 
the  trial  in  any  other  court  than  the  Juvenile  Court  of  any  per- 
son under  sixteen,  unless  that  court  finds  that  the  child  knew  the 
wrongfulness  of  his  acts  at  the  time  they  were  committed,  and 
forbidding  the  commitment  to  jail  of  any  such  person  by  any 
court  other  than  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  defense  of  accused 
persons  was  only  a small  part  of  his  work.  In  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1912,  out  of  a total  of  1378  cases  handled  by  him  in 
the  129  separate  courts  of  Oklahoma,  less  than  a dozen  appear 
to  have  been  criminal  cases,  and  only  a very  few,  if  any,  involved 
the  defense  of  any  one  accused  of  crime. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Walton  J.  Wood  was  appointed  Public  De- 
fender in  January,  1914.  In  several  articles  and  addresses  deliv- 
ered by  him,  the  last  in  November,  1914,  before  the  California 
Bar  Association  at  its  fifth  annual  convention,  he  has  outlined 
the  work  of  his  office  at  considerable  length.  It  seems  that  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  his  appointment,  his  office,  which  in 
September,  eight  months  after  his  appointment,  consisted  of 
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himself  and  six  assistants,  appeared  for  the  defense  in  352  crimi- 
nal cases  (nearly  half  of  the  informations  filed,  very  few  prose- 
cutions being  begun  by  the  indictment  of  a Grand  Jury), 
almost  all  of  which  were  felonies,  and  also  received  6715  applica- 
tions for  assistance  in  civil  matters.  In  no  case  has  an  accused 
person,  without  an  attorney,  chosen  to  have  an  attorney  in  private 
practice  appointed  to  defend  him  in  preference  to  the  Public 
Defender,  so  that  the  Public  Defender  has  defended  all  persons 
charged  with  crime  in  the  Superior  Court,  except  those  who  have 
retained  their  own  attorneys.  As  the  charter  of  the  county 
does  not  authorize  him  to  appear  for  the  defense  in  any  court 
other  than  the  Superior  Court,  the  police  courts  and  justices  of 
the  peace  being  courts  of  the  city  or  town  and  not  of  the  county, 
he  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  furnishing  volunteers  for  the  defense  of  poor  persons 
accused  of  crime  in  such  courts.  In  all  cases  he  also  does  the 
work  of  our  probation  officers  in  this  city,  investigating  the 
previous  history  of  the  defendant  and  the  truth  of  his  story  as 
to  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  commit  the  crime.  The 
county  furnishes  all  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  traveling, 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  careful  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations which  he  makes  in  order  to  develop  the  defense ; in 
fact  “our  office  spares  no  expense  to  prove  innocence."  Often 
he  talks  over  cases  with  the  District  Attorney  and  succeeds  in 
convincing  him  that  trials  would  result  in  acquittals  and  thus 
obtains  the  dismissal  of  many  prosecutions. 

In  civil  matters  nearly  one-third  of  the  67 1 5 applications  were 
with  reference  to  claims  for  wages  under  $100,  and  about  half  were 
merely  requests  for  advice,  most  often  in  cases  of  domestic  diffi- 
culties, but  frequently  by  wage  earners  who  were  buying  homes  on 
the  monthly  payment  plan  and  were  without  work  and  funds 
and  consequently  in  danger  of  losing  them,  by  debtors  who  were 
harassed  or  whose  wages  were  garnisheed  without  legal  warrant  by 
unscrupulous  collection  agencies  in  their  attempts  to  collect  their 
claims,  and  by  persons  in  the  clutches  of  loan  sharks.  Here 
also  the  Public  Defender  has  obtained  the  assistance  of  members 
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of  the  Bar  Association  to  take  care  of  such  matters  as  he  is  not 
authorized  to  handle.  There  seems  to  be  no  poor  man’s  court 
in  Los  Angeles  in  which  suits  may  be  brought  without  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  and  the  court  fees  which  must  be  paid  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  institute  an  action  and  obtain  a trial  in  a contested  case, 
especially  if  the  defendant  removes  the  case  to  the  Superior 
Court  by  appeal,  are  very  large- — $16.00  in  one  case  where  the 
amount  involved  was  less  than  $100.00. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  work  of  the  Public  Defender  has 
been  confined  to  the  defense  of  poor  persons  charged  with  crime 
in  the  Municipal  Court,  which  corresponds  to  our  Magistrates’ 
Courts,  and  to  their  assistance  in  getting  a new  start.  And  in 
Houston,  Texas,  his  activities  seem  to  be  limited  in  the  same 
manner.  These  two  officials  are  probably  only  temporary,  as 
an  effort  is  to  be  made  in  each  State  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  to  have  the  office  legally  created  and  made  permanent. 
Their  activities  have,  therefore,  little  bearing  on  the  solution  of 
our  question. 

Using  the  Oklahoma  and  Los  Angeles  Public  Defenders  as 
types  of  the  new  official,  we  find  that  in  actual  practice  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  have  been  increased  beyond  those  suggested 
by  its  advocates,  for,  while  they,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  sug- 
gested that  the  office  be  created  merely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending poor  persons  charged  with  crime,  in  both  instances  the 
officials,  when  created,  have  also  been  empowered  to  prosecute 
and  defend  civil  actions.  The  conditions  out  of  which  the  demand 
for  the  office  arose  in  these  two  instances  were  so  diverse  that 
its  functions  and  practical  application  have  naturally  been  very 
different. 

As  none  of  the  advocates  of  the  idea  have  elaborated  it  so 
far  as  to  state  clearly  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  the  proposed  official  should  be  required  to  act,  even  in 
criminal  cases,  the  weight  of  the  considerations  in  favor  of,  or 
against,  the  proposition  can  be  ascertained  only  through  analysis 
and  definition  of  the  functions  which  the  official  would  perform 
and  the  obligations  which  he  would  assume. 


ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  THE  OFFICE 


So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arguments  made  by  the 
advocates  of  the  new  office,  their  principal  reasons  for  desiring 
its  creation  are 

(i)  the  assertion  that,  especially  among  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  foreign  population  in  this  country,  there  are  many  unjust 
convictions,  as  well  as  convictions  of  innocent  persons,  resulting 
either  from  the  crowded  condition  of  the  courts,  the  terror  of 
mind  in  which  the  accused,  if  innocent  or  first  offenders,  are  apt 
to  find  themselves,  their  betrayal  by  the  many  so-called  police- 
court  or  shyster  lawyers  who  obtain  what  little  money  they,  or 
their  friends,  may  have,  and  then  advise  them  to  plead  guilty 
without  investigating  the  merits  of  their  defenses,  or  the  practice 
of  assigning  counsel  to  defend  them  who  are  usually  young, 
inexperienced,  of  mediocre  ability  and  apt  to  shirk  their  duty 
because  of  the  lack  of  compensation, 

(2)  the  lack  of  “equality  before  the  law”  consequent  upon 
the  fact  that  the  individual,  unless  he  has  large  financial  means, 
is  not  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  State,  not  having 
equal  resources  and  equal  power,  thus  emphasizing  the  claim 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 
and 

(3)  that  the  State,  desiring  nothing  but  exact  justice,  should 
be  as  deeply  interested  in  proving  the  innocence  of  the  accused, 
especially  where  he  is  unable  to  defend  himself,  as  in  proving  his 
guilt,  which,  under  our  present  system,  with  the  prosecuting 
attorney  a partisan,  presenting  only  one  side,  and  often  unfairly 
and  too  zealously  in  his  ambition  to  make  a good  record  of  con- 
victions, instead  of  an  open-minded  judicial  official  seeking  only 
for  the  right,  is  impossible. 

To  quote  from  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Goldman,  the 
benefits,  which  it  is  claimed  will  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  reform,  are 

“1.  That  the  rights  of  defendants  in  criminal  cases  would 
be  better  preserved. 
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“2.  That  their  cases  would  be  more  honestly  and  ably 
presented. 

“3.  That  there  would  be  fewer  unscrupulous  and  perjured 
defenses. 

“4.  That  our  prisoners,  poor  or  rich,  would  be  placed  upon 
a true  equality  before  the  law. 

“5.  That  the  truth  in  any  trial  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
established. 

“6.  That  there  would  be  less  opportunity  for  disreputable 
attorneys  to  obtain  delays  in  the  trial  of  cases,  in  order  to  extract 
fees  from  an  unfortunate  defendant,  or  from  his  relatives  or 
friends. 

“7.  That  the  trials  in  criminal  cases  would  be  expedited. 

“8.  That  there  would  be  fewer  pleas  of  “guilty”  by  pris- 
oners at  the  instigation  of  attorneys  who  do  not  care  to  be 
burdened  with  trials  in  cases  where  they  receive  no  fee. 

“9.  And  that  the  tone  of  the  Criminal  Bar  and  of  the 
Criminal  Courts  would  be  uplifted.” 

THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER  IDEA  AS  APPLIED  TO  CRIMINAL 

MATTERS 

Evils  to  Be  Remedied 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable,  in  our  opinion,  to  estab- 
lish in  this  city  the  office  of  Public  Defender  in  criminal  matters. 
For,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  an 
evil  to  be  remedied  nor  that  the  creation  of  such  an  office  would 
remedy  such  evils  as  are  supposed  to  exist.  The  principal  evils 
claimed  to  exist  are  the  following : 

“ Danger  of  Convicting  the  Innocent  Poor  " 

The  principal  evil  asserted  is  that,  under  existing  methods  of 
defending  poor  persons  charged  with  crime,  there  is  danger  that 
the  innocent  may  be  convicted,  since  the  other  arguments  for 
the  creation  of  the  office  are  realty,  in  the  ultimate  analysis, 
but  different  ways  of  asserting  this  proposition.  For  we  do  not 
assume  that  any  one  urges  the  creation  of  the  office  because  the 
guilty  are  not  as  ably  or  cheaply  defended  as  they  should  be,  or 
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because  their  rights  are  not  now  fully  protected.  Is  there,  then, 
any  proof,  or  any  reason  for  believing,  that  under  present  condi- 
tions any  appreciable  number  of  innocent  persons  are  convicted 
of  crime? 

In  considering  this  question  it  is  to  be  observed  that  (a)  while 
assertions,  unsupported  by  proof,  have  been  made  that  varying 
percentages,  sometimes  as  much  as  ten,  of  those  convicted,  are 
improperly  convicted,  or  are  compelled  to  plead  guilty,  in  order 
to  secure  the  minimum  sentence,  because  of  personal  poverty 
or  personal  fear,  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  that  effect; 
( b ) a priori  it  is  improbable  that  such  should  be  the  case  (see  the 
detailed  analysis  of  the  safeguards  of  the  accused  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  former  District  Attorney  of  New  York  County,  now 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  annexed  hereto);  ( c ) the  testimony 
of  judges  and  district  attorneys  is  practically  unanimous  to  the 
contrary;*  (d)  if  it  be  said  that  such  testimony  is  to  be  minimized 
because  of  a bias,  conscious  or  unconscious,  in  favor  of  the  prose- 
cution, it  may  reasonably  be  answered  that  most  district  attor- 
neys and  most  judges  presiding  over  criminal  courts  have  had 
experience  in  the  defense,  as  well  as  in  the  prosecution  of  cases, 
and  that,  if  their  experience  in  the  defense  of  cases  had  led  them 
to  believe  that  any  considerable  percentage  of  innocent  persons 
had  been  convicted,  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  have  so 
replied;  (e)  while  attorneys,  whose  practice  consists  of  the  defense 
of  persons  charged  with  crime,  might  feel  prevented  by  their 
professional  obligations  from  testifying  to  their  observations 
derived  from  their  practice,  we  believe  that  rarely,  if  ever,  has 

* Replies  to  an  inquiry  were  received  from  about  half  the  county  judges 
and  district  attorneys  in  the  sixty-one  counties  of  this  State,  outside  of  New 
York  County.  All,  except  four,  answered  the  question  in  the  negative;  one 
knew  of  an  innocent  pers  n convicted  because  of  the  perjury  of  his  accomplices, 
and  another  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
of  three  or  four.  In  all  these  cases  the  accused  had  been  defended  by  a paid 
attorney.  The  third  gave  no  figures  and  the  fourth,  feeling  that  a mistake 
might  have  been  made,  investigated  certain  evidence  which  had  not  been 
brought  out  at  the  trial,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  defendant  had  a perfect 
alibi. 
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any  one  heard  of  an  attorney  for  a convicted  defendant  who  was 
convinced  that  his  client  was  innocent,  however  much  he  may 
have  complained  of  the  rulings  of  the  court  or  the  treatment  he 
may  have  received  from  the  prosecuting  officers;  and  (/)  if  the 
danger  is  due  to  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  courts,  the 
creation  of  the  office  would  in  all  probability,  as  hereinafter 
shown,  tend  to  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing,  the  work  of 
the  courts. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a sad  commentary  on  our  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  that  so-called  “jail-lawyers,”  “police-court 
lawyers”  or  “Tombs  runners”  are  able  to  prey  upon  poor  per- 
sons accused  of  crime,  especially  ignorant  immigrants,  taking 
what  little  funds  they,  or  their  friends  may  have,  and  then  practi- 
cally abandoning  their  clients.  While  the  Public  Defender  of 
Los  Angeles  reports  that,  as  the  result  of  his  appointment,  this 
class  of  lawyers  has  been  eliminated  (although  admitting  that  it 
is  “impossible  to  make  accurate  comparison  between  the  actual 
results  as  regards  the  number  of  convictions  under  the  old  and 
the  new  systems”)  and  while  such  a result  would  probably  follow 
upon  the  appointment  of  such  an  official  here,  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  evil  is  not,  in  itself,  a sufficient  reason  for  the  proposed  inno- 
vation. The  activities  of  this  class  of  lawyers  could  probably 
be  terminated  by  bringing  about  a better  administration  of  the 
Tombs  and  the  jails  attached  to  the  magistrates’  courts  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  connivance  between  the  prison  officials 
and  the  representatives  of  these  lawyers.  The  reform  needed 
is  not  in  the  system  of  defending  the  poor  but  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  prison  system. 

“ Incompetency  or  Laziness  of  Assigned  Counsel  '' 

But  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  reform  assert  that  assigned 
counsel  are  usually  incompetent  and  therefore  unable  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  prosecuting  attorney,  or  shirk  their 
duty  to  their  clients,  which  results  in  innocent  poor  persons 
being  convicted  when  they  are  defended  by  such  counsel.  Here 
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again  no  evidence  is  produced  in  support  of  their  assertion.  And 
the  testimony  of  the  county  judges  and  district  attorneys, 
with  but  one  exception,  is  unanimous  to  the  contrary,  all  who 
answered  the  inquiries  saying  that  assigned  counsel  had  de- 
fended their  clients  as  ably  and  conscientiously  as  paid  attorneys 
would  have  done.  The  single  dissenter  wrote: 

“ My  opinion  is  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  assigned  counsel,  but  I doubt  if  any  injustice  results.  Most 
of  their  assigned  clients  are  guilty,  and  the  others  usually  obtain 
the  ear  of  the  District  Attorney,  or  the  Court,  and  get  a square 
deal.  Usually  the  only  result  of  the  defects  in  assigned  counsel 
is  that  guilty  defendants  do  not  get  the  clever,  technical,  aggres- 
sive defense  they  would  have  if  they  could  pay  for  such  talent 
and  effort.  The  net  result  is  a gain  for  public  justice.  If  every 
petty  criminal  could  have  a Thaw-like  defence,  this  would  be  a 
fine  country  to  abide  in.” 

“ Failure  to  Provide  for  Expense  of  Defense" 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  proper  presentation  by  assigned 
counsel  of  a poor  man’s  defense  is  seriously  hampered  and  often 
prevented  by  the  failure  of  our  laws  to  make  any  provision  for 
the  expense  of  investigating  and  obtaining  evidence,  or  for  com- 
pensation to  assigned  counsel,  except  in  murder  cases.  There 
is,  it  must  be  admitted,  considerable  force  in  this  contention. 
Although  Sections  61 1 and  614  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
provide  for  the  issuance,  without  charge,  of  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  defendant  and  their  service  by  peace 
officers,  also  without  charge  (but,  it  should  also  be  noted,  with- 
out the  payment  of  fees  or  mileage  to  the  witness),  no  provision 
is  made  for  payment  of  the  expense  of  searching  for  witnesses  on 
his  behalf.  Nor  is  any  provision  made  for  the  payment  by  the 
State,  county  or  city  of  expert  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  defen- 
dant. A poor  person  awaiting  trial  may,  if  out  on  bail,  be  able 
to  search  for  evidence,  but,  if  in  jail,  he  cannot,  nor,  in  either 
case,  can  he  pay  for  experts.  Nor  should  assigned  counsel  be 
expected  to  meet  any  of  these  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
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The  remedy,  however,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  be  found  in  the 
creation  of  a Public  Defender  but  in  an  amendment  of  the  law 
requiring  such  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the  State,  county  or  city, 
upon  proper  certification  by  the  assigned  counsel  and  the  District 
Attorney  or  Judge. 

Possibly  the  law  might  be  further  amended  so  as  to  permit 
of  compensation,  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  court, 
within  limits,  to  assigned  counsel  in  other  cases  than  murder. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a change.  The  few  county  judges 
and  district  attorneys  (seven  out  of  fifty),  who  either  were  in  favor 
of  a Public  Defender  or  thought  the  idea  worthy  of  a trial,  at  least 
in  the  great  cities,  gave  as  their  principal  reason  either  the 
hardship  and  injustice  to  assigned  counsel,  resulting  from  the 
present  inability  to  pay  them  either  their  disbursements  or  a fee 
for  their  services,  or  the  failure  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
witnesses  for  the  defendant. 

“ The  State  Should  Defend  as  Well  as  Prosecute  ” 

The  basic  fallacy  of  the  contention  that  the  State  can  use- 
fully conduct  the  defense,  as  well  as  the  prosecution,  in  criminal 
cases  lies  in  the  divergence  of  the  ideals  and  standards  that  nec- 
essarily govern  in  the  performance  of  the  two  functions.  It  is, 
of  course,  true,  not  only  that  the  State  should  not  seek  injustice, 
but  that  it  should  take  all  reasonable  means  to  guard  against  it. 
And,  under  our  system  of  criminal  procedure,  it  seeks  to  fulfill 
these  ideals  by  charging  its  prosecuting  officer  with  the  duty  of 
seeking  only  just  convictions  and  of  intervening  to  prevent  unjust 
accusations,  and  to  guard  against  his  possible  failings  by  limit- 
ing the  sources  from  which  he  may  seek  evidence,  by  forbidding 
the  examination  of  the  accused  except  with  his  consent  and  by 
requiring  the  sanction  of  a judicial  officer  (a  magistrate),  or  a 
grand  jury,  before  a prosecution  is  permitted. 

But,  throughout,  the  aim  of  the  State  is,  and  must  be,  to  do 
exact  justice  to  all, — an  aim  which  it  can  achieve  only  through 
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the  enforcement  of  its  laws  and  the  imposition  of  penalties  upon 
those  who  transgress  them  When  it  neglects  that  duty,  or 
unduly  obstructs  the  administration  of  its  own  laws,  it  abets 
injustice — injustice  to  the  vast  body  of  the  law-abiding  for  whose 
protection  the  laws  have  been  enacted. 

The  goal  of  the  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  justice, 
but  impunity — impunity  which  in  many  instances  spells  injustice; 
and  for  the  State  to  establish  an  agency  which  shall  assist  the 
guilty  to  escape  the  penalties  of  their  offenses,  is  clearly  subver- 
sive of  the  fundamental  purposes  for  which  the  State  exists. 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  the  indigent  accused  are 
less  strenuously  defended  than  persons  of  large  means  but  whether 
the  innocent  accused  are  convicted  as  the  result  of  their  inability 
to  make  an  adequate  defense.  The  escape  of  the  wealthy  male- 
factor is  a reflection  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  criminal  procedure, 
but  it  furnishes  no  reason  why  the  indigent  malefactor  should 
also  escape,  and  leads  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  procedure 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  less  probable  that  the  wealthy 
malefactor  will  escape,  however  astute  and  resourceful  his  counsel 
may  be. 

Under  the  conditions  which  appear  to  prevail  in  this  State  and 
city  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  percentage  of  innocent 
persons  who  are  convicted  is  exceedingly  small  and,  indeed, 
that  innocent  persons  are  convicted  only  in  the  rarest  instances. 

Obviously,  these  conclusions  may  not  apply  to  all  other 
jurisdictions,  and  especially  to  those  conditions  prevalent  in 
Houston,  Texas.  But  the  existence  of  the  evil  there  under  such 
conditions  leads  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  the  abolition  of  the  barbarous  contingent  fee  system  as  applied 
to  criminal  cases,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Public  Defender. 

“ The  Elevation  of  the  Standards  of  the  Profession  ” 

It  is  at  least  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  would  be 
fewer  unscrupulous  and  perjured  defenses,  as  claimed.  Most 
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of  those  accused  of  crime  have  but  one  desire,  that  is,  to  escape. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  now  plead  not  guilty  and  stand 
trial,  would,  in  all  probability,  not  desire  a defense  by  a Public 
Defender  which  was  limited  to  a strictly  honest  defense.  They 
would  either  misrepresent  the  facts  to  him  or  would  seek  the 
services  of  counsel  who  would  feel  that  it  was  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  determine  whether  the  defense  was  honest  or  not,  who 
would  present  any  evidence  that  was  available  and  some  of 
whom  would  help  to  concoct  the  necessary  evidence.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that,  in  the  main,  the  cases  tried  would  be 
tried  in  the  same  way  that  they  always  have  been  and  that  the 
sole  result  would  be  to  have  trials  in  many  cases  which  are  now 
rightly  disposed  of  on  pleas  of  guilty. 

Protection  Against  the  Effects  of  Public  Clamor 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a Public  Defender  will  be 
any  less  human  and  subject  to  influence  than  a District  Attorney. 
If  the  latter  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  prosecute  because  of 
political  or  other  reasons,  the  former  would  in  all  probability 
be  equally  unwilling  sometimes  to  defend  vigorously.  Suppose 
a Public  Defender  were  charged  with  the  defense  of  a man  for 
whose  conviction  the  public  and  the  press  were  clamoring.  Private 
counsel  can  and  do  conduct  the  defense  of  such  persons  fearlessly 
and  effectively,  influenced  by  no  consideration  other  than  the 
performance  of  their  full  duty  to  their  client,  just  because  they 
are  private  counsel  and  have  no  political  considerations  in  mind. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a Public  Defender  so  situated  would  at  least 
be  subject  to  the  temptation  to  minimize  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  his  client  when  he  realized  that  the  client’s  acquittal  might 
well  result  in  the  termination  of  his  own  political  career.  Hence, 
there  is  little  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  creation  of  the  office 
would  tend  to  minimize  this  evil. 

Definition  of  Functions  and  Scope  of  Office 

In  any  intelligent  discussion  of  the  advisability  or  feasibility 
of  creating  the  office  of  Public  Defender,  some  definition  of  his 
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functions,  more  precise  than  that  heretofore  furnished  by  the 
advocates  of  the  idea,  must  be  undertaken.  For  the  character 
of  the  office  and  the  weight  of  the  considerations  in  favor  of, 
or  against,  its  creation  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the 
manner  in  which  those  functions  are  defined. 

Two  broad  lines  of  demarcation  naturally  occur: — The  first 
as  to  the  professional  attitude  which  shall  be  imposed  upon  the 
Public  Defender, — i.  e.,  Is  he  to  be  a quasi-judicial  official,  like 
the  prosecuting  officer,  or  is  he  to  be  simply  an  advocate,  like 
the  attorney  for  the  defense  under  existing  conditions?  The 
second  as  to  the  criteria  upon  which  the  right  to  his  services 
shall  depend — i.  e.,  Is  he  to  defend  only  the  indigent,  or  is  he  to 
defend  all  who  seek  his  services,  irrespective  of  their  financial 
ability? 

In  the  absence  of  any  clear  definition  of  these  functions  by 
the  advocates  of  the  creation  of  the  office,  we  have  undertaken 
to  consider  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  basis  of  each  of  the 
assumptions. 

The  Public  Defender  as  a Quasi- Judicial  Officer 

The  functions  of  the  prosecuting  officer  are  quasi-judicial. 
He  is  bound  by  the  obligations  of  his  office  to  prosecute  only 
those  whom  he  believes  to  be  guilty,  to  prosecute  only  when  he 
has  evidence  of  guilt,  to  seek  a conviction  only  for  the  precise 
degree  of  crime  which  the  evidence  fairly  justifies,  and  to  aban- 
don a prosecution  whenever  he  becomes  convinced  that  his  belief 
in  the  guilt  of  the  accused  was  unfounded.  In  a word,  he  is  an 
instrument  of  the  State,  working  with  all  its  other  instrumental- 
ities,— the  magistrates’  courts,  the  grand  juries,  the  trial  courts 
and  the  petit  juries, — with  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  exact 
justice  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

If  the  State  is  likewise  to  undertake  the  defense  of  criminal 
cases  through  a Public  Defender  whose  office  would  parallel  that 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  it  would  seem  at  least  reasonable  that 
through  that  office  also  it  should  seek  the  enforcement  of  the 
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law  and  the  administration  of  exact  justice  and  that  it  should 
impose  upon  the  Public  Defender  the  same  quasi-judicial  func- 
tions as  are  imposed  upon  the  public  prosecutor.  Hence,  the 
Public  Defender  would,  like  the  public  prosecutor,  be  a quasi- 
judicial official. 

This  being  so,  then,  just  as  it  is  the  District  Attorney’s  duty 
to  dismiss  a prosecution  where  he  believes  the  accused  to  be 
innocent,  so  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Public  Defender  to  insist 
that  the  accused  plead  guilty  whenever  the  facts  disclosed  to 
him  by  the  accused,  or  by  an  investigation  of  the  evidence  in 
connection  with  the  statements  of  the  accused,  should  convince 
him  that  his  client  was  in  fact  guilty.  Certainly  this  would  be 
so  whenever  his  client  should  confess  that  he  was  guilty  and  the 
prosecution  should  be  in  possession  of  proof  which  would  make 
out  a prima  facie  case.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  his  duty  not 
only  to  insist  that  his  client  plead  guilty,  but  also  that  he  plead 
guilty  to  the  precise  grade  of  crime  which  the  confession  and 
evidence  might  reveal,  so  that  he  would  be  debarred  from  secur- 
ing for  the  accused  the  advantage  which  assigned  counsel  often 
secures  through  a plea  of  guilty  to  a lesser  degree  of  the  offense. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  this  conception  of  the  office  should 
obtain,  its  burdens  would  be  very  light,  for  obviously  only  those 
who  are  either  perfectly  conscious  of  their  innocence,  or  are  too 
stupid  to  appreciate  the  dangers  of  deceiving  their  counsel, 
would  seek  his  services. 

As  thus  conceived,  the  advantage  of  the  office,  if  any,  would 
lie  in  furnishing  an  addition  to  the  already  numerous  agencies 
which  the  State  employs  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  unjust 
prosecutions,  and  as,  under  existing  conditions,  that  possibility 
is  guarded  against  through  the  sifting  processes  of  the  magis- 
trates’ courts  and  the  grand  jury,  through  the  quasi-judicial 
functions  of  the  District  Attorney,  and  through  the  broad  powers 
vested  in  the  judges  of  the  criminal  courts — not  to  speak  of  the 
inhibitions  against  examining  the  accused,  against  securing  evi- 
dence against  him  from  witnesses  outside  of  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  State,  and  the  many  artificial  restrictions  upon  the 
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investigation  of  the  facts  by  the  prosecution— it  would  seem 
reasonably  clear  that  the  additional  agency  is  unnecessary. 

Moreover,  as  against  any  possible  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  addition  of  this  further  investigational  agency,  there 
are  certain  apparent  and  marked  disadvantages.  For,  if  the 
Public  Defender  is  to  defend  only  those  persons  whom,  after 
investigation,  he  believes  to  be  innocent,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
accused  is  defended  by  the  Public  Defender,  would  give  him 
such  a standing  before  the  jury  as  almost  certainly  to  result  in 
his  acquittal,  notwithstanding  that  the  Public  Defender  might 
not  have  learned  all  the  facts,  and,  therefore,  have  erred  in  his 
judgment,  or  might  have  undertaken  the  defense  improperly 
for  ulterior  reasons.  Thus  in  considerable  degree  he,  instead  of 
the  court  and  jury,  would  become  the  tribunal  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person. 

Furthermore,  under  this  conception  of  his  functions,  the 
Ptiblic  Defender  would  be  required  to  abandon  the  defense,  even 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  in  any  case  where  he  should  find  that 
the  accused  had  misinformed  him  of  essential  facts,  or  where  he 
should  become  convinced  that  the  accused  was  guilty, — just  as, 
in  like  cases,  a district  attorney  should  abandon  the  prosecution 
whenever  he  becomes  convinced  of  the  defendant’s  innocence. 
Here  again  he  would  be  substituting  his  judgment  for  that  of 
the  court  and  jury — necessarily,  at  times,  to  the  unfair  prejudice 
of  the  accused. 


The  Public  Defender  as  an  Advocate 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Public  Defender  is  to  maintain 
toward  the  accused  person  the  same  relation  as  a private  attor- 
ney is  obliged  to  maintain,  that  is,  to  defend  him,  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  by  applying  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  skill 
as  an  advocate  to  break  down  the  prosecutor’s  case  and  to  inject 
into  the  record  such  truthful  evidence  as  will  tend  to  assist  his 
client,  we  would  have  what  has  been  well  described  as  the 
anomalous  situation  of  a Public  Defender  paid  out  of  the  public 
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treasury  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  conviction  of  persons 
guilty  of  crime.  The  anomaly  becomes  the  greater  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  decision  to  plead  guilty  or  to  stand  trial 
must  be  left,  in  this  conception  of  the  functions  of  the  office,  to 
the  determination  of  the  accused;  from  which  it  would  result 
that  the  abler  the  Public  Defender  and  his  staff,  the  greater 
would  be  the  number  of  guilty  defendants  who  would  prefer  to 
take  the  chances  of  a trial  rather  than  plead  guilty  to  the  crimes 
which  they  had  committed. 

Are  All  Persons  Charged  with  Crime,  or  Only  the  Indigent,  to  be 

Defended  ? 

In  considering  the  proposed  office  in  this  aspect  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  chief  grounds  for  advocating  the 
creation  of  the  office  is  that  it  will  tend  to  create  a supposed 
“equality  before  the  law.” 

If  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Defender  is  to  be  given  to  the 
indigent  alone,  there  is  fair  reason  to  object  to  the  creation  of  the 
office  on  the  ground  that  it  creates  a class  distinction  in  favor  of 
the  indigent  as  against  those  who  have  means.  For  there  is 
considerable  force  in  the  suggestion  made  by  District  Attorney 
Cropsey  of  Kings  County,  in  his  letter  annexed  hereto,  and  by 
others,  that  an  accused  person  who  is  represented  by  a public 
official  will  have  a certain  prestige  which  those  who  are  repre- 
sented by  private  counsel  will  not  have. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  objection  is  not  a very  serious  one, 
because  the  advantage  which  the  indigent  would  secure  through 
this  prestige  would  be  offset  in  favor  of  those  of  means  by  the 
superiority  of  private  counsel.  The  objection,  however,  is  not 
so  easily  to  be  dismissed,  for  it  is  obviously  intended  that  the 
Public  Defender  and  his  staff  shall  be  men  of  considerable  ability, 
and  hence  superior  to  the  average  attorney  whom  the  man  of 
small  means  could  afford  to  employ. 

Indeed,  he  and  his  staff  would  probably  become  the  experts 
of  the  community  in  the  defense  of  criminal  cases  by  reason  of 
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their  specialization,  superior  to  all  but  the  very  ablest  of  the 
Bar.  The  equalization  would  therefore  apply  only  in  cases  of 
the  very  wealthy,  while  people  of  moderate  means,  unable  to 
employ  the  leaders  of  the  Bar,  would  be  worse  off  than  the 
indigent. 

Moreover,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  criterion  of  indigence. 
A person,  accused  of  a crime,  whose  trial  will  last  only  a day  or 
two  and  will  involve  neither  expensive  preparation  nor  any  great 
insight  into  the  law,  may  well  be  able  to  afford  counsel  thoroughly 
competent,  while  the  same  person,  if  accused  of  a crime,  whose 
trial  may  last  weeks,  or  even  months  (such  as  the  numerous 
offenses  against  the  postal  laws  with  which  we  are  now  familiar 
in  the  Federal  courts  and  the  more  rare  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud,  etc.,  in  the  State  courts),  may  be  totally  unable  to 
secure  sufficient  funds  to  employ  experienced  counsel.  Is  he  to 
be  entitled  in  the  latter  case  to  the  services  of  the  Public  Defender 
and  not  in  the  former? 

Furthermore,  by  whom  are  his  rights  to  be  determined? 
Are  they  to  be  determined  by  the  Public  Defender  himself,  or  by 
some  other  person  or  body,  or  after  a judicial  inquiry?  Whether 
or  not  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  Public 
Defender  will  be  a matter  difficult  of  decision  in  any  event,  no 
matter  to  whom  confided.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  final 
result  would  be  the  extension  of  the  services  of  the  Public  De- 
fender to  any  person,  rich  or  poor,  who  might  claim  them. 

Increased  Expense 

The  extent  to  which  the  creation  of  the  office*  would  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
county  will  become  manifest  when  it  is  realized  that,  roughly 
speaking,  the  number  of  accused  persons  who  plead  guilty  is 
approximately  four  times  as  great  as  those  who  are  convicted 
after  trial,  and  about  twice  as  great  as  the  total  of  those  who  are 

* Assuming  that  the  Public  Defender  is  conceived  as  an  advocate,  and  not 
as  a quasi-judicial  officer. 
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either  convicted  or  acquitted  after  trial.  In  other  words,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  criminal  cases  are  at  present  actu- 
ally tried  after  having  arrived  at  the  trial  stage,  that  is,  after 
having  passed  through  the  Grand  Jury  and  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  District  Attorney’s  own  investigation  and  the  scrutiny  of 
the  courts  on  motions  or  demurrers. 

If  the  creation  of  the  office  of  a Public  Defender  should  result 
in  inducing  only  one-half  of  those  who  now  plead  guilty  to  demand 
a trial  (and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  the  Public  Defender  were 
skillful,  at  least  that  percentage  would  seek  his  services),  it  would 
double  the  work  of  the  courts  and  require  a commensurate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  courts  and  in  the  size  and  expense 
of  the  District  Attorney’s  office.  Furthermore,  the  Public  De- 
fender, if  he  should  appear  in  only  one-half  of  the  cases  which 
at  present  are  disposed  of  by  pleas  of  guilty,  would  be  compelled 
to  undertake  the  defense  of  anywhere  from  2000  to  3000  felony 
cases  a year,  omitting  entirely  from  consideration  the  very  much 
greater  number  of  misdemeanors. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law 
knows  that  the  adequate  presentation  of  the  defense  in  a criminal 
case  almost  always  involves  more  labor  than  it  is  possible  for 
the  prosecution  to  devote  to  the  presentation  of  the  people’s 
case.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  the  work  of  the  Public  Defender 
is  to  be  adequately  done,  he  will  require  a staff  of  trial  counsel, 
investigators,  process  servers,  clerks,  etc.,  at  least  as  large  and 
probably  much  larger  than  that  of  the  District  Attorney.  The 
additional  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  his  office  would 
also  be  enormous,  for  no  conscientious  attorney,  charged  with 
the  defense  of  a criminal  case,  could  possibly  be  content  to  leave 
uninvestigated  and  unavailed  of,  if  helpful,  any  possible  source 
of  evidence.  (The  total  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the 
district  attorney  of  New  York  County  amount  to  nearly  $500,000 
per  year.)  And  a conscientious  Public  Defender,  having  imposed 
upon  him  the  same  relation  to  his  client  as  that  of  private  counsel 
and  having  behind  him  the  resources  of  the  State,  would  neces- 
sarily be  compelled  to  give  to  each  case  as  elaborate  a defense  as 
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he  might  deem  useful  to  the  interests  of  his  client,  so  that  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  as  was  said  by  one  of  the  up- 
state district  attorneys,  that  the  creation  of  such  an  olfice  would 
insure  to  each  defendant  who  sought  its  services  a Thaw-like 
defense.  This,  in  itself,  would  increase  the  labor  both  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney’s  office  and  of  the  Public  Defender’s  office 
to  a degree  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEFENDER  IDEA  AS  APPLIED  TO  CIVIL 

MATTERS 


Taking  up  now  the  proposed  reform  in  its  application  to  civil 
matters,  the  name  “Public  Defender’’  appears  to  us  a misnomer. 
In  this  aspect  the  office  really  fulfills  the  functions  here  per- 
formed by  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  modified  in  its  application  in 
Oklahoma  to  meet  local  needs.  In  our  opinion  no  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  such  an  office  exists  in  this  city. 

In  1876  a number  of  public-spirited  Germans  in  this  city 
established  The  German  Law  Protective  Society,  “not  for  charity, 
but  for  justice  and  the  enforcement  of  all  just  and  honorable 
claims  on  the  part  of  such  poor  German  immigrants  as  were 
imposed  upon  by  reason  of  their  general  inexperience  of  condi- 
tions in  the  new  world.”  The  good  offices  of  the  Society  were 
sought  so  much  by  immigrants  of  other  nationalities,  as  well  as 
United  States  citizens,  that  in  1890  its  name  was  changed  to 
The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  From  the  beginning  the 
work  of  the  Society  was  supported  principally  by  voluntary 
contributions,  only  a small  fee  of  ten  cents  being  charged  each 
applicant  and  ten  per  cent,  of  all  sums  above  ten  dollars  recov- 
ered. The  constitution  of  the  Society  provides  that  its  purpose 
shall  be  “to  render  legal  aid,  gratuitously  if  necessary,  to  all 
who  may  appear  as  worthy  thereof,  and  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure assistance  elsewhere,  and  to  promote  measures  for  their 
protection.”  No  substantial  criticism,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
been  made  of  the  work  of  this  Society.  For  many  years  it  has 
done  very  successfully  civil  work  of  the  same  character  as  that 
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imposed  upon  the  Public  Defender  of  Los  Angeles.  In  1913  it 
attended  to  39,189  applications,  of  which  it  carried  2434  cases 
into  court,  winning  about  seventy-five  per  cent. 

In  Oklahoma  the  application  of  the  title  “Public  Defender” 
to  the  office  held  by  Dr.  Stolper  is  even  more  of  a misnomer. 
Protection  and  preservation  of  the  estates  of  Indian  minors  and 
orphans  is  to  be  commended  in  the  highest  degree,  but  such  work 
differs  widely  from  that  of  enforcing  the  just  claims  and  demands 
of  poor  persons.  No  such  evil  to  be  remedied  exists  here;  the 
necessity  for  such  work  is  purely  local.  Investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  miscreant  public  officials  is  also  fully  provided  for  by 
other  officials  and  bodies  in  this  city  and  State. 

Unless  it  is  advisable  for  the  city  or  State  to  undertake  the 
work  of  protecting  and  enforcing  the  just  claims  and  demands  of 
poor  persons  rather  than  have  it  done  by  a body  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  a change 
here.  Such  a change,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  but  the  first 
step  toward  the  plank  of  “free  administration  of  justice”  con- 
tained in  the  platform  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  for  1912. 

But  if  it  is  advisable,  there  is  sufficient  authority  now  for 
the  City  to  at  least  assist  in  this  work*  and,  if  desirable,  it  can 
be  vested  with  the  power  to  assume  the  entire  financial  burden. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committee,  therefore,  reports  that  in  its  opinion  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  office  of  Public  Defender 
should  be  created  in  the  City  or  County  of  New  York. 

Annexed  hereto  are  copies  of  letters  from  ex-District  Attorney 
Whitman  of  New  York  County,  District  Attorney  Cropsey  of 
Kings  County  and  Eugene  Smith,  supporting  our  conclusion,  and 
from  Public  Defenders  Walton  J.  Wood  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif  or  - 

* In  1907,  Section  230  of  the  Greater  New  York  Charter  was  amended 
(see  Chapter  680,  Laws  of  1907)  by  giving  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment power,  in  its  discretion,  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $25,000  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  an  authority  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  exercised. 
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nia,  Henry  L.  Lyons,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Guy  Graham  of 
Houston,  Texas,  and  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  of  Oklahoma,  presenting  the  opposite  view. 

Respectfully  submitted 


Henry  H.  Abbott 
Howard  S.  Gans 

George  Gordon  Battle,  Chairman 
Joseph  M.  Proskauer 
Elihu  Root,  Jr. 

Garrard  Glenn  Ralph  S.  Rounds 

Frederick  Trevor  Hill  Walter  F.  Taylor 


Jabish  Holmes 
Addison  S.  Pratt 

Allen  Wardwell 
Edmond  E.  Wise 
Henry  A.  Forster,  Secretary 
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APPENDIX 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEY’S  OFFICE 
COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Charles  S.  Whitman 
District  Attorney 

September  15,  1914. 

To  the  Committee  on  Courts  of  Criminal  Procedure 
New  York  County  Lawyers’  Association 
165  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Gentlemen: 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I have  had  to  reply  to  your 
letter  relative  to  the  question  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
“Public  Defender,  ” an  official  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  under- 
take and  conduct  the  defense  of  persons  accused  of  crime  who 
are  unable  financially  to  secure  counsel  in  their  own  behalf.  You 
ask  for  a reply  based  on  my  experience,  and  my  opinion  in  the 
matter  would  therefore  be  based  on  conditions  as  we  find  them 
in  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

You  make  the  following  specific  inquiries: 

First:  “As  to  whether  under  existing  procedure  there  has 
been  any  substantial  failure  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  indigent 
persons  charged  with  crime.” 

Second:  “Whether  there  is  basis  for  the  assertion  that  fully 
ten  per  cent,  of  those  sent  to  jail  are  innocent.” 

Third:  “Whether  there  is  any  basis  for  the  contention  that 
there  is  a lamentable  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  counsel  in 
a large  percentage  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Court  assigns  counsel 
to  defend  indigent  persons.” 

Fourth:  “Whether  the  existing  law  is  adequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  indigent  persons  charged  with  crime,  especially  in 
so  far  as  procuring  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses  is 
concerned.” 
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Mv  answer  to  the  first  three  would  be  in  the  negative.  I 
believe  there  has  been  no  failure  of  justice  which  was  due  to 
existing  procedure  or  which  would  have  been  remedied  under 
the  operation  of  the  Public  Defender.  In  my  opinion  the  charge 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  those  sent  to  jail  are  innocent  is  totally 
unwarranted,  and  a statement  which  should  require  some  sub- 
stantiation before  being  seriously  considered.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  fact  that  convictions  are  set  aside  by  the  Appellate 
Courts  is  proof  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  Appellate  Court 
believes  the  defendant  has  not  had  a fair  trial.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  from  a reversal  that  the  defendant  is  innocent, 
or  that  the  Appellate  Court  believed  him  innocent.  In  this 
connection,  may  I draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of 
44,000  convictions  procured  by  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  County  in  \l/2  years,  there  have  been  but  thirty-three 
reversals  on  appeal,  or  75/1000  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
convictions. 

The  argument  has  frequently  been  urged  that  innocent  de- 
fendants have  been  persuaded  to  plead  guilty  by  attorneys  as- 
signed by  the  Court,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant  was 
unable  to  pay  anything  and  that,  therefore,  the  attorney  defend- 
ing took  no  interest  in  the  case  and  desired  the  easiest  and 
quickest  disposition. 

Such  a charge  I regard  as  one  reflecting  seriously  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Bar.  My  attention  has  never  been  drawn  to  such 
an  instance  during  the  time  that  I have  been  District  Attorney, 
and  I feel  certain  that  none  of  the  Judges  of  the  Criminal  Courts 
in  this  county  would  assign  any  attorney  to  the  case  of  an 
indigent  defendant,  who  was  suspected  of  indulging  in  such  a 
practice. 

There  are,  however,  ample  safeguards  against  any  such  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  The  invariable  practice  of  the  Courts  in 
this  county  is  to  remand  a defendant,  after  his  plea  of  guilty 
has  been  taken,  for  a period,  usually  one  week,  for  investigation. 
This  investigation  is  conducted  by  a Probation  Officer  appointed 
by  the  Court ; he  is  not  a representative  of  or  connected  with  the 
District  Attorney  in  any  way.  The  Probation  Officer  interviews 
the  defendant,  obtains  from  him  a statement  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  crime  and  also  looks  up  his  family  record 
and  his  employers,  references,  etc.  These  facts  are  all  reported, 
in  writing,  to  the  Court  before  the  imposition  of  sentence.  In 
addition,  the  defendant  is  almost  invariably  asked,  in  open  Court, 
for  an  explanation  of  his  crime.  It  has  been  my  experience,  and 
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that  of  my  assistants,  that  in  numerous  cases  defendants  in  order 
to  mitigate  or  palliate  their  offenses,  have  denied  to  the  Court 
any  intent  to  commit  the  crime,  or  have  otherwise  given  a state- 
ment of  facts  inconsistent  with  guilt  or  the  crime  charged  and 
to  which  they  pleaded  guilty;  and  it  is  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  Judge  to  direct  that  the  prisoner’s  plea  of  guilty  be  with- 
drawn and  that  a plea  of  not  guilty  be  substituted  unless  the 
prisoner  fully  confesses  his  guilt.  These  statements  are  taken 
by  the  official  reporter  of  the  Court  and  made  a part  of  the  record 
in  the  case,  and  I regard  it  as  well  nigh  impossible  for  a defendant 
to  be  sentenced  to  a term  of  imprisonment  upon  a plea  of  guilty 
to  a crime  which  he  did  not  commit. 

The  cases  wherein  there  has  been  “a  lamentable  failure  of 
duty  of  counsel”  in  assigned  cases  are  rare  indeed.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  defense  by  assigned  counsel  is  undertaken 
for  the  most  part  by  counsel  who  make  a specialty  of  criminal 
practice,  and  the  same  counsel  who  defend  a great  majority  of 
the  paid  cases ; and  the  practice  that  they  are  able  to  build  up  of 
cases  in  which  they  are  paid  by  the  defendants  or  the  defendants’ 
friends  must  depend  to  a large  degree  on  their  successful  conduct 
of  the  defense  in  assigned  cases.  The  rights  of  the  accused  are 
safeguarded,  exceptions  to  adverse  rulings  of  the  Court  are  pre- 
served, and  suitable  and  timely  motions  in  behalf  of  the  defen- 
dants are  not  only  made,  but  argued  and  urged  earnestly  and 
vigorously.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  motive  assigned 
counsel  could  possibly  have  for  failing  to  interpose  an  honest 
defense. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  relative  competence  or  ability  of 
assigned  counsel  would  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  same  ques- 
tion as  applied  to  paid  counsel,  but  I undertake  to  say  that  no 
Court  would  assign  incompetent  counsel  to  the  defense  of  an 
indigent  accused  or  allow  counsel  to  continue  such  defense  if 
neglect  of  duty  on  such  counsel’s  part  developed  during  a trial. 

As  to  your  fourth  inquiry,  it  would  seem  only  to  be  necessary 
to  cite  sections  611  and  614  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
to  show  the  adequacy  of  the  present  law  for  procuring  compulsory 
attendance  of  witnesses.  Section  61 1 reads  as  follows:  “The 
Clerk  of  the  Court  at  which  an  indictment  is  to  be  tried  must  at 
all  times,  upon  the  application  of  the  defendant,  and  without 
charge,  issue  as  many  blank  subpoenas,  under  the  seal  of  the  Court 
and  subscribed  by  him  as  Clerk,  for  witnesses  within  the  State, 
as  may  be  required  by  the  defendant.”  Section  614  provides 
that  any  person  may  serve  a subpoena  and  that  a peace  officer  must 
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serve  any  subpoena  delivered  to  him  for  service,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  People  or  of  the  defendant. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  the  practice,  in  this  County  at  least, 
on  the  statement  by  counsel  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  or 
subpoena  witnesses  desired  for  the  defense,  to  tender  to  him  the 
efforts  of  the  process  servers  of  the  District  Attorney’s  office 
for  such  purpose.  In  that  case  subpoenas  issue  and  are  served 
commanding  the  appearance  of  witnesses  for  the  defense  in  the 
same  manner  as  witnesses  are  secured  for  the  People.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  number  of  witnesses  for  the  People 
who  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  or  conceal  them- 
selves to  avoid  attendance  at  trials  is  greater  a hundredfold 
than  the  number  of  witnesses  for  the  defendants  who  elude 
service  of  subpoenas. 

Treating  the  subject  generally,  it  would  seem  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  office  would  present  a wholly  anomalous  situation. 
Consider  for  a moment  the  position  the  Public  Defender  would 
be  in, — a State  Officer  paid  by  the  State.  Would  he  owe  his 
duty  primarily  to  the  State,  or  to  the  prisoner  he  was  called  upon 
to  defend?  Unless  you  concede  that  the  Public  Defender  would 
abandon  entirely  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  State  which 
employs  him  and  seek  only  to  secure  an  acquittal  by  any  and 
every  means,  then  does  not  the  District  Attorney  in  his  quasi- 
judicial aspect  furnish  more  real  protection  to  worthy  or  innocent 
persons  accused  of  crime,  for  in  the  discharge  of  a duty  alike  to 
the  accused  and  to  the  State  the  Public  Defender’s  duty  would 
coincide  exactly  with  that  of  the  District  Attorney. 

That  the  District  Attorney  does  exercise  a quasi-judicial  duty 
is  easily  demonstrable  by  the  records.  During  the  year  1913  there 
were  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  6825  cases  for  indictment. 
Of  this  number,  1648  were  discharged  by  the  Grand  Jury  upon 
the  advice  or  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  District 
Attorney ; and  of  the  remaining  number,  in  which  indictments  were 
found,  1062  were  discharged  by  motion  of  the  District  Attorney 
after  a thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

It  is  urged  that  the  prosecution  is  sometimes  overzealous 
to  obtain  a conviction,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  Would  it  not  be  likewise  true  that 
a Public  Defender  holding  a public  office  depending  also  upon 
public  approval  for  his  acts  might  be  swayed  and  thus  deterred 
from  interposing  the  defense  the  accused  is  entitled  to? 

With  how  much  greater  force  might  it  not  be  urged,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  justice  and 
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fairness  of  their  criminal  courts,  that  a defendant  had,  in  the 
event  of  a conviction,  been  “railroaded”  by  collusion  between 
two  public  officers,  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the  Public  Defen- 
der, both  of  whom  would  necessarily  be  officers  of  the  same  Court  ? 
The  very  official  character  of  a Public  Defender  would  be  used 
to  support  the  contention  of  an  inadequate  defense,  and  it  would 
be  urged  that  the  Public  Defender  was  the  paid  employee  of 
those  who  were  seeking  to  convict,  i.  e.,  the  People. 

The  safeguards  now  surrounding  a defendant  in  a criminal 
case  are  as  great  as  they  could  be  without  a breaking  down  entirely 
of  justice.  The  accused  has  the  benefit  of  every  possible  advan- 
tage and  presumption.  The  verdict  must  be  unanimous,  requir- 
ing conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  The  presumption  of  innocence  remains  with  the  defen- 
dant throughout  the  trial.  The  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is 
not  sufficient  to  convict.  A confession  is  not  enough.  The 
case  for  the  People  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  a trial  judge.  The 
defendant  is  entitled  to  counsel  under  the  present  operation  of 
our  practice,  whether  paid  or  assigned.  The  defendant  has  the 
right  to  stand  mute  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  the  witness- 
stand.  Witnesses  for  the  People  must  confront  the  defendant, 
and  their  depositions  cannot  be  used,  although  depositions  are 
allowed  in  behalf  of  the  defendant.  The  challenges  for  cause 
and  peremptory  challenges  insure  to  the  defendant  a trial  by  as 
fair  a jury  as  human  means  makes  possible. 

Thus,  the  whole  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  devised 
and  operated  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent.  The  charge 
against  the  accused  is  put  through  a series  of  successive  filtra- 
tions  or  tests,  during  all  of  which  the  presumption  of  innocence 
continues.  There  is  the  process  before  the  original  peace  officer, 
the  examination  before  the  Magistrate,  the  scrutiny  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  the  judgment  of  the  District  Attorney  before  or  after 
indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  examination  by  the  District 
Attorney  preliminary  to  trial,  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  to 
discharge  accused  for  failure  of  the  People’s  case,  and  all  of  these 
before  the  defendant  has  been  compelled  to  make  a single  move 
in  his  own  behalf.  Then,  with  every  means  available  for  the 
introduction  of  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf,  a jury  picked  as 
largely  by  the  defendant  as  by  the  People,  must  unanimously 
find  him  guilty  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Thereafter  he  is 
still  safeguarded  by  his  right  to  prosecute  his  motion  for  a new 
trial,  and  later  his  appeal.  Concretely  stated,  of  the  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  arrests  for  felonies  annually,  about  one-third 
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ever  reach  the  state  of  trial  by  jury,  owing  to  the  successive  pro- 
cesses which  I have  enumerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  thus  exercising  our  zeal  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons  actually  guilty  do  escape. 

Indeed,  so  great  are  the  safeguards  surrounding  the  accused 
that  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law  has  been  severely 
criticized,  and  President  Taft,  speaking  at  Chicago  in  1909,  but 
reflected  the  sentiments  of  probably  the  majority  of  our  people, 
when  he  said:  “ It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  in  this  country  is  a disgrace  to  our  civilization; 
and  that  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  fraud  is  due  largely  to  the 
failure  of  the  law  and  its  administration  to  bring  the  criminal 
to  justice.  We  have  about  nine  thousand  homicides  annually 
in  the  United  States,  and  about  one  out  of  one  hundred  results 
in  the  conviction  of  the  person  committing  the  homicide  followed 
by  execution.” 

In  my  opinion,  the  creation  of  a Public  Defender  as  part  of 
the  present  machinery  of  criminal  justice  would  be  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a human  factor,  in  addition  to  those  already  acting,  and 
operating  as  much  or  more  to  protect  the  innocent  as  to  convict 
the  guilty,  and,  I believe,  a factor  in  no  manner  as  efficient  as 
those  already  operating,  and  that  it  would  be  but  a hindrance 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  guilty,  without  appreciable  concurring 
benefit  to  the  innocent  accused,  and  that  it  would  be,  aside  from 
the  expense  involved  upon  the  several  counties,  a useless  and 
futile  experiment. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I know  of  no  theory  under  which 
the  individual  accused  of  crime  is  entitled  to  the  same  authority 
and  right  as  the  sovereign  State  possesses.  The  State  is  seeking 
in  every  case  to  do  justice  to  the  individual.  The  individual 
defendant  is  seeking  in  each  case  only  his  own  acquittal,  by 
whatsoever  means  it  may  be  brought  about.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  the  accused  individual,  as  I have  attempted  to  show,  is 
given  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  People,  in  every  case. 
Why  should  the  State  pay  for  the  defeat  of  the  very  purposes 
for  which  the  present  elaborate  system  is  maintained? 

Respectfully 

Charles  S.  Whitman 

District  Attorney 
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JAMES  C.  CROPSEY,  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,  KINGS  COUNTY 


Terence  J.  McManus,  Esq. 
170  Broadway 

New  York  City 


September  2,  1914. 


My  dear  Mr.  McManus: 

Your  letter  of  the  13th  of  last  month,  written  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Courts  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  appointed  by  the  County  Lawyers’  Association,  in 
the  matter  of  a Public  Defender,  was  duly  received. 

You  ask  certain  questions  which  I will  proceed  to  answer  in 
their  order.  (1)  There  has  been  no  substantial  failure  of  justice 
in  cases  of  indigent  persons  charged  with  crime  in  this  county. 
The  defendants  who  have  been  the  least  ably  defended  have 
been  those  who  have  selected  and  employed  their  own  counsel 
and  not  those  who  have  had  counsel  assigned  them  by  the  court, 
and  even  in  those  cases  there  has  been  no  substantial  failure 
of  justice,  for,  while  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  defendants 
would  have  been  acquitted  had  they  been  represented  by  abler 
lawyers  who  might  have  succeeded  in  fooling  the  jury,  there 
was  no  substantial  failure  of  justice  in  those  cases,  for  the 
defendants  who  were  convicted  were  guilty  and  should  have  been 
convicted. 

(2)  In  this  county  there  certainly  is  no  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion that  fully  ten  per  cent,  of  the  persons  convicted  are  innocent. 
I have  given  particular  attention  to  this  matter  since  I have  been 
District  Attorney— a period  over  something  like  two  and  one- 
half  years — and  feel  absolutely  certain  that  if  any  innocent 
people  are  convicted  here  the  percentage  of  them  is  less  than  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  those  convicted; 
in  other  words,  that  practically  no  innocent  people  have  been 
convicted  in  this  county.  A year  or  more  ago  a man  was  con- 
victed here  of  a crime,  who  had  a bad  record,  having  been  previ- 
ously convicted,  and  the  circumstances  and  proof  were  certainly 
against  him,  but  my  assistant  who  tried  the  case  felt,  after  the 
verdict  of  guilty  was  rendered,  that  it  was  possible  that  a mistake 
had  been  made  and  he  started  out  to  look  up  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  which  neither  the  defendant  nor  his  lawyer 
had  produced  on  the  trial,  and  he  became  satisfied  that  the  de- 
fendant had  a perfect  alibi  and  was  innocent,  although  this  had 
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not  been  shown.  Thereupon  we  moved  to  have  the  conviction 
set  aside,  which  was  done,  and  the  indictment  dismissed. 

(3)  I do  not  think  there  has  been  lamentable  failure  of  duty 
of  counsel  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Court 
has  assigned  counsel.  I think  that  may  have  been  true  in  a 
few  cases  in  which  counsel  were  not  assigned.  It  certainly  has 
not  been  true  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases  in  which  counsel  have 
been  assigned,  the  assigned  counsel  for  the  most  part  being  fully 
as  capable  and  quite  as  upright,  if  not  more  so,  than  many  of 
the  counsel  who  are  retained  by  the  defendants  to  represent  them. 

(4)  I think  the  existing  law  is  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
indigent  persons  charged  with  crime,  especially  as  to  procuring 
compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses.  There  has  been  little  or 
no  complaint  in  any  cases  of  the  inability  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  for  the  defendant.  In  fact,  and  this  may  be 
natural,  it  seems  to  be  easier  for  the  defendant  to  obtain  his 
witnesses  than  for  the  prosecution  to  do  so.  Regarding  the 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  an  office  such  as  a Public  Defender, 
about  which  you  ask  my  views,  I beg  to  say  that  I do  not  feel 
there  is  any  necessity  for  such  an  office.  On  the  contrary,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  a misfortune  if  such  an  office  were  created. 
I think  it  would  be  misleading,  and  improperly  so,  to  jurors  to 
have  defendants  defended  by  a public  official  paid  by  the  county. 
The  situation  of  the  State  paying  someone  to  defend  the  same 
persons  would,  I think,  be  anomalous.  We  have  found  in  mur- 
der cases  in  which  counsel  was  assigned  by  the  Court  that  the 
fact  of  itself  has  influenced  jurors  in  arriving  at  their  decision 
of  acquittal.  Of  course,  it  has  and  should  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  verdict  but  we  have  to  try  criminal  cases 
before  a jury  composed  of  men  of  all  kinds  and  there  are  many 
who  apparently  are  influenced  by  just  such  considerations.  If 
such  an  office  were  in  existence,  I should  expect  there  would  be 
many  less  pleas  of  guilty  than  are  now  offered.  This  would 
mean  that  a greater  number  of  cases  would  have  to  be  tried,  thus 
requiring  a large  increase  in  the  force  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
as  well  as  a large  force  in  the  office  of  the  Public  Defender,  and 
this  greatly  increased  expense,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  wholly 
unwarranted.  As  it  is  now,  many  guilty  people  are  acquitted, 
and  with  the  greater  number  of  trials  there  would  probably  be  at 
least  a proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  guilty  persons 
who  would  be  acquitted. 

Certainly  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  the  experiment 
would  not  only  prove  very  costly,  but  is  not  justified  by  the 
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conditions.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  creating  such  a position, 
in  my  judgment,  is  merely  founded  upon  manufactured  senti- 
mentality and  not  upon  any  actual  need. 

Truly  yours 

James  C.  Cropsey 

District  Attorney 


THE  CROSSWAYS 
Norfolk,  Conn. 


August  1 8,  1914. 


My  dear  Mr.  Forster: 

I have  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  offering  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  to  the  Committee  on  Law  Reform  my  views 
regarding  the  proposed  institution  of  the  office  of  Public  Defender. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  I asked  him  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  miscarriage  of  justice  resulted  often  in  the  convic- 
tion and  imprisonment  of  innocent  persons.  Mr.  Brockway 
possessed  a most  remarkable  power  in  reading  human  character; 
and  it  was  to  this  power,  enabling  him  to  deal  with  the  convicts 
individually  rather  than  in  the  mass,  that  he  owed  in  large  measure 
his  world-wide  fame  as  a prison  manager.  He  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  I felt  that  there  was  perhaps 
no  person  living  whose  opinion  upon  the  question  submitted 
would  be  more  authoritative.  Mr.  Brockway  replied  that  more 
than  10,000  prisoners  had  passed  under  his  personal  control  and 
management  and  amongst  them  all,  there  had  been  but  one  soli- 
tary convict  who,  Mr.  Brockway  had  become  convinced,  was  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  charged  against  him;  there  was  one  other 
instance  regarding  which  he  entertained  a serious  doubt  whether 
it  was  a case  of  guilt  or  innocence.  But  with  these  two  excep- 
tions, he  declared  that  he  had  never  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
guilt  of  any  one  of  the  vast  army  of  convicts  with  whom  he  had 
been  brought  into  close  contact. 

I suppose  that  a majority  of  the  inmates  of  any  prison  will 
aver  their  innocence  of  the  crime  of  which  they  were  convicted. 
But  the  above  declaration  of  Mr.  Brockway  convinces  me  that 
the  belief  (which  may  perhaps  be  called  a current  belief)  that 
our  prisons  contain  many  innocent  persons  wrongly  sentenced 
for  offenses  they  never  committed  is  an  erroneous  and  unfounded 
belief.  Recent  researches  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  many 
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of  these  prisoners  are  feeble-minded  persons  who  ought  to  have 
been  confined  in  custodial  asylums  instead  of  prisons;  but  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  actually  committed  the 
unlawful  act  of  which  they  were  convicted  was  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Brockway’s  declaration.  The  error  done  in  these  cases 
relates  not  to  their  trial  but  to  the  place  of  their  confinement 
and  their  treatment  after  trial. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  criminal  procedure,  I believe 
the  principal  danger  to  be  averted  is  the  escape  of  the  guilty 
and  not  the  conviction  of  the  innocent.  In  most  criminal  cases 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detecting  and  proving  the  crime, 
of  securing  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  admissible  under  the 
technical  rules  of  evidence,  of  removing  from  the  minds  of  the 
jury  all  reasonable  doubt  are  now  almost  insurmountable.  But 
they  would  be  dangerously  augmented  if  in  every  criminal  trial 
there  intervened  a Public  Defender  animated  by  the  gaudinm 
certaminis  of  a fighting  advocate,  bent  upon  winning  a victory 
for  his  client  at  all  hazards,  suppressing  evidence  unfavorable 
to  the  defense  and  using  all  the  resources  of  technicality  and 
emotionalism  that  belong  to  the  alert  criminal  lawyer. 

While  I believe  that  it  seldom  happens  that  a person  is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  which  he  did  not  commit,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  result  of  a criminal  trial  is  apt  to  be  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  Court  is  often  imperfectly  informed  about  the  antecedents 
and  the  mental  condition  of  the  person  on  trial,  how  far  the  crime 
may  have  been  the  result  of  inherited  tendencies  or  influenced 
by  the  environment  in  which  the  prisoner  has  grown  up  and  in 
which  his  character  has  been  moulded.  Crimes  are  often  com- 
mitted through  ignorance  or  under  overwhelming  provocation; 
there  are  numberless  attendant  facts  and  circumstances  that 
palliate  or  aggravate  the  offense  and  yet  often  are  not  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Court.  Thus  the  Court  is  frequently 
unable  fairly  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 

Knowledge  and  a record  of  facts  of  the  kind  just  indicated 
are  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only  in  enabling  the  judge  to  give 
an  appropriate  sentence,  but  in  guiding  the  prison  authorities 
how  to  treat  the  prisoner  with  a view  to  his  reformation. 

It  should  be  the  main  function  of  a Public  Defender  (now 
filled  in  part  by  probation  officers)  to  gather  all  such  facts  and 
circumstances  as  are  available  regarding  each  person  brought  to 
trial  and  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  would  render  the  whole 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  more  intelligent  and  just. 

The  value  of  a Public  Defender  would  depend  upon  the 
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defined  functions  of  his  office  and  largely  upon  the  personal  char- 
acteristics and  temperament  of  the  man  holding  the  office.  If 
the  office  is  to  be  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  District  Attorney 
and  the  Defender,  as  attorney  for  the  defendant,  is  to  be  pitted 
against  the  District  Attorney,  as  attorney  for  the  people,  the 
result  would  be  most  disastrous  and  the  danger  in  creating  such 
an  office  is  that  it  would  naturally  tend  to  assume  an  opposing 
and  hostile  attitude  toward  the  District  Attorney’s  office. 

A Public  Defender  ought  to  be  regarded  and  ought  to  regard 
himself  not  as  attorney  for  the  defendant  but  as  attorney  for 
the  public.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  every  person 
charged  with  crime,  if  guilty,  should  be  judicially  treated  as 
guilty  and,  if  innocent,  should  be  judicially  declared  innocent.  To 
bring  about  this  twofold  result  must  be  the  only  legitimate  end 
and  aim  of  a Public  Defender;  but  it  is  equally  the  only  legitimate 
end  and  aim  of  a District  Attorney.  It  follows  that  a Public 
Defender,  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  public,  must  co-operate  with 
the  District  Attorney  and  be  practically  an  assistant  and  co- 
worker with  the  District  Attorney  (and  such,  I understand,  is 
now  the  case  in  Oklahoma).  If  he  antagonizes  the  District 
Attorney  by  striving  for  instance  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  a 
guilty  defendant,  he  obstructs  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  State  is  divided  against  itself,  with  the  unseemly  spectacle  of 
one  public  officer  contending  against  another  public  officer. 

The  duty  of  the  District  Attorney  to  protect  the  innocent  is 
as  binding  as  the  duty  to  prosecute  the  guilty.  The  former  duty 
District  Attorneys  are  prone  to  neglect  in  their  unmeasured 
zeal  to  win  a victory  of  guilty  in  every  prosecution  upon  which 
they  enter.  The  demand  for  a Public  Defender  has  arisen  from 
this  neglect  of  District  Attorneys  to  perform  an  essential  part 
of  their  duty.  If  the  District  Attorney  in  a criminal  trial  should 
impartially  present  all  the  evidence  at  his  command,  whether 
favorable  to  the  prosecution  or  to  the  defendant,  aiming  to 
secure  justice  only,  he  would  best  serve  the  public  interest  and 
best  discharge  his  full  duty. 

To  create  a public  official  vested  with  power  to  oppose  and 
obstruct  the  prosecution  of  crime  might  well  bring  chaos  into 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 

Thanking  the  Committee  and  yourself  for  your  courtesy,  I 
remain, 

Yours  sincerely 

Henry  A.  Forster,  Esq.  EUGENE  SMITH 

Secy.  Law  Reform  Committee 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  DEFENDER,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
HALL  OF  RECORDS 
Main  2300  Home  60831 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


July  9,  1914. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Forster 
76  William  St. 

New  York  City 


Dear  Sir: 

I am  indeed  pleased  that  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  asked  its  Law  Reform  Committee  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  a 
Public  Defender.  I have  already  mailed  copies  of  our  pamphlet 
which  came  from  the  press  last  month,  explaining  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  Los  Angeles,  the  necessity  for  the  office  and  the  suc- 
cessful manner  of  its  operation.  Your  committee  has  asked  me 
to  answer  several  questions,  but  I must  frankly  state  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  most  of  these  are  questions  which  can  not  be  solved, 
except  in  a very  limited  way,  by  the  appointment  of  a Public 
Defender.  You  ask  for  “information  as  to  how  the  Public  De- 
fender deals  with  metropolitan  conditions  as  well  as  with  those 
evils  of  criminal  procedure  which  the  law  reform  ideas  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  point  out,”  etc.  We  have  been  in  office  only  six 
months  and  have  not  considered  it  wise  to  try  to  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  criminal  procedure.  We  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  for  a competent  attorney  to  bring  before  the 
Court  the  facts  and  law  which  are  favorable  to  the  accused  and 
which  the  Court  should  know  in  order  to  determine  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused  and  to  fix  the  proper  penalty  in  case 
guilt  is  shown.  These  points  are  discussed  in  the  pamphlet  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

I can  not  say  whether  the  proposition  for  public  defenders 
came  from  California  or  Oklahoma,  or  both.  About  twenty 
years  ago  bills  were  introduced  in  a number  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures, New  York  among  them,  calling  for  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  Public  Defender.  Whether  these  bills  were  properly 
presented  or  properly  discussed  I am  not  aware.  A number  of 
years  ago  such  a bill  was  passed  by  the  lower  branch  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  Several  years  ago  an  officer  called  “Public 
Defender”  was  created  in  Oklahoma  but  the  duties  of  this  officer 
were  far  different  from  those  of  the  Public  Defender  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  term  “Public  Defender” 
should  have  been  used  in  Oklahoma.  In  that  State  the  official 
mentioned  was  the  legal  officer  of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities 
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and  Corrections.  His  principal  duties  were  to  assist  in  the  in- 
spection of  State  institutions  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
minor  children  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  guardianship  of  their 
estates.  The  Oklahoma  laws  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
attorney,  not  the  Public  Defender,  to  defend  accused  persons, 
the  attorney  to  receive  a nominal  fee  for  the  service.  It  seems 
that  in  the  discussion  of  the  office  of  Public  Defender  the  official 
bearing  that  name  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  need  not  be  consid- 
ered, since  his  duties  are  hardly  the  duties  which  are  being  con- 
sidered in  discussions  now  taking  place  throughout  the  country. 
I know  of  no  city  other  than  Los  Angeles  where  the  office  of 
Public  Defender  has  been  given  a trial. 

In  California  grand  juries  sometimes  present  indictments 
but  cases  tried  upon  grand  jury  indictments  form  a very  small 
percentage  of  the  cases  brought  to  trial.  Any  citizen  may  make 
complaint  against  another  before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  other 
committing  magistrate.  The  magistrate,  if  it  is  a felony  charge, 
examines  the  evidence  to  determine  if  there  is  probable  cause. 
If  it  appears  from  the  examination  that  a public  offense  has  been 
committed  and  that  there  is  “sufficient  cause  to  believe  the  de- 
fendant guilty  thereof,  the  magistrate  must  hold  the  defendant 
to  answer  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Court.’’  Within  thirty  days 
thereafter  the  District  Attorney  files  an  information.  This  is  the 
course  pursued  in  nearly  all  of  the  criminal  prosecutions  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  large  cities  the  custom  prevails  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates  to  refer  complaints  to  the  prosecuting  attorneys, 
who  determine  whether  or  not  a warrant  of  arrest  should  issue. 
Prosecutions  based  upon  grand  jury  indictments  are  used  only 
in  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  difficult  for  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney to  learn  the  facts,  or  where  no  citizen  cares  to  swear  to  a 
complaint.  Our  Code  provides  that  a grand  jury  “ought  to 
find  an  indictment  when  all  the  evidence  before  them,  taken 
together,  if  unexplained  or  uncontradicted,  would,  ih  their  judg- 
ment, warrant  a conviction  by  a trial  jury.”  I have  no  doubt 
that  prosecuting  officers  as  a whole  are  honest  and  intelligent 
men  who  do  not  want  to  commence  unjust  prosecutions.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  nearly  every  prosecuting 
attorney’s  office  in  the  large  cities  there  are  a number  of  youthful 
prosecutors,  often  beginners  in  the  practice  of  law,  serving  under 
meager  salaries.  There  is  great  danger  that  such  men  would 
have  warrants  issued  unwisely.  They  must  depend  upon  the 
statements  of  the  complaining  witnesses  and  these  are  sometimes 
actuated  by  malice.  The  complainants  do  not  tell  all  the  facts 
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to  the  prosecuting  officer.  Again,  the  prosecuting  officer,  in 
many  cases,  must  depend  upon  the  statements  of  detectives  and 
policemen,  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  men  sometimes  are 
not  reliable  from  several  standpoints.  The  creation  of  the  office 
of  Public  Defender  is  the  logical  safeguard  against  unjust  prose- 
cutions. Many  prosecutions  are  undertaken  in  good  faith  when 
the  proper  facts  brought  out  in  favor  of  the  defendant  will  show 
that  the  prosecution  should  not  have  been  commenced.  If  the  de- 
fendant is  unable  to  employ  an  attorney  and  is  unable  to  provide 
the  expenses  of  bringing  out  the  evidence  in  his  favor,  the  Public 
Defender  is  the  means  whereby  he  is  assured  even  justice  in  the 
Court. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  accused  to  refuse  to  testify 
in  Court,  and  of  the  right  of  the  police  officer  to  put  him  through 
the  “third  degree,”  are  questions  which  have  been  troublesome 
in  the  administration  of  law  for  a very  long  time.  It  is  clear 
that  the  so-called  “third  degree”  can  not  be  used  against  wealthy 
defendants  with  the  same  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used  against 
the  indigent  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  wealthy  have  the 
advice  of  their  attorneys  at  all  times  and  in  most  cases  can  be 
released  on  bail.  I have  seen  newspaper  editorials  suggesting 
that  the  Public  Defender  should  be  able  to  abolish  the  “third 
degree.”  Personally  I would  not  take  an  extreme  view  on  this 
point.  The  arresting  officer  should  have  the  right  to  question 
the  accused  but  it  should  not  be  done  in  the  manner  often  referred 
to  as  the  “sweat  box”  or  the  “third  degree.”  I believe  the 
statements  of  the  accused  should  be  taken,  not  in  the  jail,  but 
in  the  office  of  the  jailer  or  of  the  police  department  and  that  the 
statement  should  be  taken  before  a notary  public.  It  is  a matter 
of  frequent  occurrence  for  police  officers,  some  of  whom  are  un- 
reliable, to  supply  the  evidence  needed  to  convict  by  bringing  in 
a so-called  “confession.”  If  the  accused  are  to  be  interrogated 
and  such  c6nfessions  used  in  a trial,  safeguards  should  be  pro- 
vided which  will  require  that  the  evidence  of  the  confession  is 
reliable  and  trustworthy. 

On  the  other  hand,  I fail  to  see  why  any  citizen  has  the  right 
to  refuse  to  tell  the  truth  in  court,  unless  possibly  an  exception 
be  made  to  preserve  certain  confidential  relations.  The  rule 
exempting  a defendant  from  incriminating  himself  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  time  when  conditions  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  present  day.  Such  a strong  prejudice  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  from  the  conduct  of  the  inquisitioners  that 
we  have  to-day  this  rule  which  sometimes  enables  a guilty  man 
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to  escape.  A citizen  can  not  refuse  to  be  sworn  to  tell  the  truth 
if  it  hurts  his  neighbor.  He  should  have  no  greater  privilege 
for  himself.  If  he  is  innocent,  the  truth  can  not  hurt  him.  If  he 
is  guilty,  he  has  no  right  to  conceal  the  truth.  Whether  the 
Court  be  given  the  right  to  comment  upon  the  failure  of  the  de- 
fendant to  testify,  makes  very  little  difference,  for  the  jury,  in 
most  cases,  will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  defen- 
dant does  not  take  the  witness  stand  to  explain  the  situation. 
It  is  a case  similar  to  that  in  whidi  the  Court  instructs  the  jury 
that  a witness  false  in  one  part  of  his  testimony  is  to  be  distrusted 
in  others.  It  is  a matter  that  the  jury  should  know,  if  it  is  com- 
petent to  decide  the  case,  without  being  informed  by  the  Court. 

Doubtless  the  jury  could  decide  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
better  if  it  were  not  allowed  to  read  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
charge  and  the  progress  of  the  trial.  I see  no  way,  however,  to 
keep  the  jury  from  reading  newspaper  reports  of  the  trial  unless 
the  jury  be  kept  together  in  charge  of  an  officer  at  all  times  and 
allowed  to  read  only  those  papers  from  which  reports  of  the  trial 
have  been  cut  out.  In  a recent  case  in  this  city  this  course  was 
followed.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  this  in  all  cases. 
Our  office  has  adopted  the  policy,  in  some  cases,  of  asking  the 
Court  to  especially  instruct  the  jury  to  refrain  from  reading  news- 
paper reports  of  trials  until  after  the  jury  has  arrived  at  a verdict. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  condition  prevails  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  this  regard.  Wide- 
awake newspapers  are  a part  of  our  modern  life  and  I do  not 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a method  which  will  entirely 
eliminate  the  dangers  which  might  creep  in.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  publicity  given  to  proceedings  in  the  courts  in  most 
cases  is  a great  aid  to  justice,  even  though  in  some  cases  evil 
might  result. 

Yours  very  truly 

Walter  J.  Wood 
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Telephone  Main  1201 


Spanish  and  General  Practice 


OFFICE  OF  HENRY  L,  LYONS,  ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELOR  AT 

LAW 


604-5-6  McKay  Building 
Cor.  Third  and  Stark  Sts. 
Portland,  Oregon 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Forster 

Secretary,  Law  Reform  Committee,  Bar  Assn. 
New  Yore  City 


September  25,  1914. 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  communication  of  August  6th  reached  me  in  due  time, 
but  it  was  in  vacation  period,  and  for  several  reasons  I was  forced 
to  delay  answering  it.  I sincerely  regret  both  the  delay  and  my 
inability  even  now  to  make  a satisfactory  reply  to  the  question- 
naires which  you  sent  to  the  Public  Defenders  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Oklahoma  City,  copies  of  which  you  sent  me.  You  invite  my 
answers  to  those  questionnaires  in  the  light  of  our  “ Pacific  Coast 
experience,”  but  I am  afraid  our  experience  in  Portland  has  been 
too  limited  to  be  of  much  assistance  in  going  as  deeply  into  the' 
question  as  your  questionnaires  indicate.  The  Los  Angeles' 
Public  Defender  is  in  much  better  position  in  this  respect.  r 

In  Portland  the  work  of  the  Public  Defender  has  been  con- 
fined solely  to  the  Municipal  Court,  which  is  the  ordinary  police 
court;  and  as  there  have  been  no  funds  available  for  the  office, 
it  has  been  carried  on  by  volunteers  from  the  Bar  Association. 
This  fact  of  course  has  greatly  handicapped  the  work,  but  even 
under  those  circumstances  so  much  benefit  has  resulted  from  the 
trial  that  a strong  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  office  created 
and  an  appropriation  secured  for  it. 

I will  endeavor  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  the  Public  Defender  at  Los  Angeles. 

1 . I do  not  know  where  the  proposition  of  a Public  Defender 
originated,  but  Los  Angeles  is  the  first  place  to  give  the  system 
a fair  trial,  so  far  as  I know.  At  one  time  in  Oregon  crimes 
could  be  prosecuted  upon  either  an  indictment  of  a grand  jury, 
or  an  information  by  the  prosecuting  attorney;  but  recently  the 
law  was  changed  so  that  prosecutions  can  be  had  only  upon 
indictment  by  grand  jury. 

2.  Undoubtedly  the  abolition  of  a grand  jury  would  tend 
to  expose  the  citizen  to  the  dangers  of  unjust  and  malicious 
prosecutions.  In  several  cases  while  I was  acting  as  Public  De- 
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fender,  the  District  Attorney  secured  the  committment  of  persons 
charged  with  serious  crimes,  but  with  little  evidence  against  them, 
and  they  were  promptly  released  by  the  grand  jury  when  brought 
before  it.  Had  there  been  no  grand  jury  those  persons  would 
have  been  held  in  jail  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  criminal 
court.  The  Public  Defender  is  undoubtedly  a great  protection 
against  unjust  accusations  and  unfit  prosecuting  officers,  even 
in  States  where  grand  juries  are  required — much  more  so  where 
grand  juries  have  been  abolished. 

3.  I do  not  know  of  any  specific  instances  in  any  State  where 
unjust  criminal  prosecutions  have  been  carried  on  by  the  district 
attorney’s  office,  or  in  privity  with  it,  but  the  opportunity  exists, 
and  I have  no  doubt  the  instances  could  be  found  by  a proper 
search. 

4.  Under  the  New  York  practice  as  outlined  in  your  ques- 
tion 4,  I should  say  that  the  result  of  a criminal  trial  “is  largely 
a game  controlled  by  arbitrary  and  archaic  rules  of  procedure 
rather  than  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  or  the  doing  of  criminal 
justice.’’  An  adaptation  of  the  French  and  English  systems 
would  be  an  improvement.  The  modern  English  rule  requiring 
judges  to  advise  juries  to  consider  the  fact  that  a defendant 
stands  mute  is  undoubtedly  a great  aid  to  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty,  and  a great  preventive  of  dupes  or  persons  unsuspectingly 
compromised  from  being  unjustly  convicted. 

5.  It  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  in  criminal  trials  the 
spoils  of  illegal  searches  and  seizures  are  frequently  admitted  in 
evidence  against  the  defendant.  I am  greatly  in  hopes  that  the 
case  of  Fremont  Weeks  vs.  United  States,  decided  Feb.  24,  1914, 
will  be  of  some  assistance  in  correcting  this  evil.  (U.  S.  Adv. 
Ops.  page  341 .)  It  certainly  is  the  fact  that  the  poor  malefactor 
is  sweated  and  put  through  the  third  degree  until  he  confesses, 
while  the  rich  or  influential  get  the  benefit  of  the  law  as  laid  down 
in  the  constitution  and  the  law  books,  and  often  escape,  while 
the  poor  malefactor  is  convicted  solely  by  means  of  the  third 
degree  and  sweat  box.  I have  for  many  years  maintained  that 
sweating  and  the  third  degree  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  have 
no  place  in  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  States.  They  are  abuses 
that  owe  their  existence  to  the  unscrupulous  and  over-zealous 
methods  of  police  departments,  but  society  does  not  demand, 
nor  should  it  permit,  its  laws  to  be  enforced  by  illegal  and  im- 
proper means.  I have  seen  the  suggestion,  credited,  I think, 
to  a prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  that  the  office  of 
Public  Defender  be  created,  and  then  a law  passed  prohibiting 
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police  officers  or  prosecuting  attorneys  from  interviewing  or 
questioning  a prisoner,  except  in  the  presence  of  his  own  attorney 
or  the  Public  Defender,  and  also  compelling  an  accused  person 
to  testify  on  his  trial,  or  at  least  removing  the  mantle  of  silence 
with  which  he  is  now  clothed,  so  that  the  jury  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  he  stands  mute.  I most  heartily  approve 
of  the  suggestion,  and  sincerely  believe  that  the  ends  of  justice 
will  be  better  met  in  that  way,  than  by  the  present  methods. 
Let  the  game  be  played  according  to  the  rules.  If  the  rules  are 
bad  change  them,  but  don’t  break  them.  Don’t  stack  the  cards 
on  a helpless  and  imprisoned  defendant. 

6.  I do  not  think  the  Public  Defender  has  diminished  the 
trial  by  newspaper  or  alleged  evils  of  publicity  bureaus  as  yet. 
It  will  require  considerable  time  for  his  influence  to  reach  out 
beyond  his  immediate  circle. 

7 . It  is  very  doubtful  to  my  mind  if  it  is  possible  to  abolish 
the  sweat  box  and  third  degree,  trial  by  newspaper  and  publicity 
bureau,  “under  the  present  administration  of  the  American  law.” 
But  I think  the  law  will  soon  be  changed  so  as  to  abolish  those 
evils  in  a large  degree.  Public  sentiment  seems  to  be  turning 
toward  such  a change;  and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Public 
Defender  is  an  important  step  in  that  direction.  The  courts, 
“bound  by  archaic  and  arbitrary  rules  of  procedure,”  are  not 
responsible  for  the  escape  of  guilty  persons.  The  law  is  to 
blame,  but  the  public  condemnation  falls  on  the  courts.  Let 
the  laws  be  changed  by  adopting  the  best  of  other  nations, 
and  let  the  Public  Defender  be  given  a fair  chance  to  help  the 
defenseless,  and  the  result  will  be  that  justice  will  strike  with  a 
surer  aim. 

To  my  mind  the  Public  Defender  can  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  his  community.  By  befriending  the  unfortunate  at 
the  very  start  he  can  in  many  cases  keep  them  out  of  a life  of 
crime.  The  cost  of  his  office  would  be  more  than  offset  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  prison  maintenance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
good  he  could  accomplish.  My  short  experience  in  the  police 
court  as  Public  Defender  has  convinced  me  that  such  an  official  is 
worth  many  times  his  cost  to  his  community. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  office  of  Public  Defender  will  be 
created  all  over  the  United  States,  for  I know  that  untold  good 
will  be  the  result. 

It  would  have  been  a source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  make  a 
better  and  more  complete  reply  to  your  questionnaires . but  I have 
been  unable  to  give  the  matter  the  necessary  study.  If  I can 
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be  of  any  service  to  you  in  the  matter,  I beg  you  to  command  me. 

Very  truly  yours 

Henry  L.  Lyons 


ATKINSON,  GRAHAM  & ATKINSON 
ATTORNEYS  & COUNSELLORS  AT  LAW 
Stewart  Building 
Houston,  Texas 

September  22,  1914. 

H.  N.  Atkinson 
Guy  Graham 
Norman  Atkinson 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Forster 
76  William  St. 

New  York  City 

Dear  Sir: 

If  your  laws  or  mode  of  payment  of  officers  is  like  ours,  it  is 
a blighting  curse.  The  need  of  a Public  Defender  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  laws  in  force.  Here  we  have  the  iniquitous 
fee  system  as  a mode  of  compensating  officers;  we  have  vicious 
statutes  such  as  our  vagrancy  law.  It  requires  proof  only  of  an 
empty  pocket,  an  empty  purse,  and  an  empty  stomach  to  make 
a vagrant,  who  is  unable  to  hire  a lawyer.  The  officer  who 
arrests  him  does  not  get  anything  unless  there  is  a conviction; 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom  he  is  tried  does  not  get 
anything  unless  he  finds  him  guilty,  the  witnesses  who  testify 
against  him  do  not  get  anything  unless  he  is  convicted,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  defendant  is  sure  to  be  convicted. 

After  conviction  he  is  a charge  upon  society,  which  works 
him  at  a loss,  feeds  and  guards  him,  all  at  the  expense  of  society 
to  work  out  the  fee-chasers’  fees,  some  of  whom  work  on  a com- 
mission and  are  not  the  best  type  of  citizens. 

They  have  their  spotters,  black  and  white.  One  instance  is 
told  of  an  old  darky  who  was  in  the  employ  of  a certain  Justice 
of  the  Peace;  his  duties  were  to  raise  “fusses”  among  the  colored 
people,  and  also  fights,  the  understanding  being  he  was  always 
to  be  acquitted.  Seeing  the  workings  of  the  system  so  long,  the 
old  darky  got  interested  in  his  own  safety,  and  one  day  in  discuss- 
ing his  employment  with  the  Judge,  his  employer,  suggested: 
“ Jedge,  hadn’t  you  better  give  me  a writin’  to  dat  effect?” 

We  have  a Public  Defender,  appointed  for  temporary  relief, 
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awaiting  the  legislative  session.  All  three  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  this  County  are  pledged  to  introduce  and  work 
for  a law  for  such  an  office,  and  I don’t  doubt  but  what  it  will 
be  put  through.  It  is  just,  it  is  right,  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  a 
government  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  the 
movement  has  met  with  unanimous  support  among  our  judges, 
lawyers,  and  citizens. 

Any  information  that  I can  give  you,  I will  gladly  do  so  on 
request,  and  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  such  a law  will 
be  incorporated  on  the  statute  books  of  every  State. 

Very  truly  yours 

Guy  Graham 


Miss  Kate  Barnard  Miss  Estelle  Blair  Dr.  R.  C.  Meloy 

Commissioner  Asst.  Commissioner  Inspector 

STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 
Oklahoma  City 


Henry  A.  Forster 

Secy.  Law  Reform  Committee 
76  William  Street 

New  York  City 


September  18,  1914. 


Dear  Sir: 

If  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  justified  in  maintaining  organ- 
ized society  at  all,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  secur- 
ing absolute  justice  for  all  the  citizens  thereof.  It  does  not 
matter  that  this  dream  or  ideal  can  only  be  realized  down  at  the 
end  of  the  ages.  The  real  question  is,  are  we  aiming  toward 
that  ideal,  namely:  exact  justice  for  every  citizen  of  the  earth. 

It  is  true,  in  my  opinion,  that  ten  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts, 
of  all  the  prisoners  in  American  prisons  to-day  are  there  because 
they  plead  guilty  in  order  to  secure  the  minimum  sentence, 
simply  through  their  personal  poverty  or  personal  fear, — and  pov- 
erty that  would  not  permit  them  to  secure  legal  advice  competent 
to  maintain  their  plea  of  innocence  against  the  splendid  ability 
of  the  paid  prosecutors  of  modern  civilization, — a fear  that  is 
born  of  ignorance  and  helplessness  and  poverty  when  it  finds 
itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  There  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  justice  in  America  until  we  have  paid  public 
defenders  in  every  county,  of  equal  capacity,  intellectually 
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and  financially,  with  the  public  prosecutors  of  those  counties. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  psychology  of  crime  would  be- 
lieve that  this  would  augment  the  number  of  those  unhappy 
tragedies.  Crime  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  poverty  and 
circumstances,  or  it  is  the  result  of  physical  and  mental  disease. 
The  human  will  is  like  the  watch  spring;  it  will  stand  so  much 
pressure,  when  it  will  break.  The  method  of  reducing  crime,  in 
my  opinion,  will  eventually  come  to  an  adjustment  of  those  so- 
cial conditions  which  result  in  poverty — disease,  sweatshops,  and 
the  long  hours  and  meager  pay,  which  induce  the  mentally  and 
physically  weak  to  enter  the  field  of  crime  as  a means  of  liveli- 
hood in  preference  to  honest  toil,  which  has  been  made  uninvit- 
ing by  its  lack  of  remuneration  and  the  strain  on  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  which  are  taxed  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a day. 

An  intelligent  person  cannot  consider  the  cause  of  crime 
aside  from  these  social  conditions,  which  superinduce  it,  but 
one  thing  is  sure,  the  cost  of  a Public  Defender  would  be  a lesser 
tax  upon  the  people  than  the  maintenance  of  probably  near 
ten  per  cent,  of  our  prison  population,  who  are  there  through  no 
other  fault  of  their  own  than  their  inability  to  maintain 
adequate  defense. 

I wish  in  this  connection  to  call  your  attention  to  Enrico 
Ferri’s  Positive  Theory  of  Crime.  It  does  not  matter  that  this 
man  is  a socialist.  What  really  does  count  with  men  of  your 
information  is  the  fact  that  he  has  for  more  than  twenty  years 
been  a member  of  Italy’s  parliaments,  and  he  has  been  a life 
student  of  Caesar  Lombroso,  and  other  of  the  world’s  greatest 
penologists,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  comes  from  Italy,  a 
country  which,  on  account  of  its  great  percentage  of  poverty, 
has  become,  more  than  any  other  commonwealth,  affected  with 
crime,  so  that  the  brain  of  its  best  scientists  has  been  turned  to 
the  study  of  these  intricate  and  important  questions. 

My  own  Public  Defender  did  accomplish  great  good  for  the 
poor  of  Oklahoma,  but  we  ran  upon  the  rocks  when  we  under- 
took to  prosecute  in  behalf  of  Indian  minors  and  Indian  orphan 
children  in  this  State.  There  is  a large  percentage  of  the  Cau- 
casian population  who  believe  that,  while  it  is  theft  to  rob  from 
white  children,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  make  a pauper  from 
a red  one. 

I am  at  this  time  entering  a state-wide  campaign  of  education, 
dealing  with  this  phase  of  Oklahoma’s  public  conscience.  Drop 
me  a line  and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  opinion  set 
forth  herein. 
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With  the  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  in  this  splendid 
field,  which  is  fraught  with  so  much  of  destiny  for  the  poor  and 
helpless,  I am, 

Sincerely 

Kate  Barnard 

Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections 


GERMAN  WHITE  BOOK  ON 
ARMED  MERCHANTMEN 

WITH  FACSIMILES  OF  THE  SECRET 
ORDERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY 


German  White  Book 

ON 

ARMED 

MERCHANTMEN 

WITH  FACSIMILES  OF  THE 
SECRET  ORDERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ADMIRALTY 


MEMORANDUM 


OF  THE 

Imperial  German  Government  on  the  Treatment  of 
Armed  Merchantmen. 


I 

1.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  the  British 
Government  had  given  British  shipping  companies  the  opportunity 
to  arm  their  merchant  vessels  with  guns.  On  March  26,  1913, 
Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  made  the 
declaration  in  the  British  Parliament  (Exhibit  1),  that  the  Admiralty 
had  called  upon  the  shipowners  to  arm  a number  of  first-class 
liners  for  protection  against  danger  threatening  in  certain  cases 
from  fast  auxiliary  cruisers  of  other  Powers;  the  liners  were  not, 
however,  to  assume  the  character  of  auxiliary  cruisers  themselves. 
The  Government  desired  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  shipowners 
the  necessary  guns,  sufficient  ammunition,  and  suitable  personnel  for 
the  training  of  the  gun  crews. 

2.  The  English  shipowners  readily  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Admiralty.  Thus,  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  president  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  was  able  to  inform  the  stockholders  of  his 
company  in  May,  1913,  that  the  large  steamers  of  the  company 
were  equipped  with  guns;  furthermore,  the  British  Admiralty 
published  in  January,  1914,  a list  according  to  which  twenty-nine 
steamers  of  various  British  lines  carried  guns  aft. 

3.  As  a matter  of  fact,  German  cruisers  ascertained  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  British  liners  were  armed;  for  example, 
the  steamer  “La  Correntina,”  of  the  Houlder  Line  of  Liverpool, 
which  was  captured  by  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Kronprinz 
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Friedrich  Wilhelm”  on  October  7,  1914,  had  two  4.7-inch  guns  aft. 
On  February  1,  1915,  a German  submarine  was  shelled  in  the 
Channel  by  an  English  yacht. 


II 

1.  With  regard  to  the  legal  character  of  armed  merchantmen  in 
international  law,  the  British  Government  took  the  position  in 
respect  of  its  own  merchantmen  that  such  vessels  retain  the 
character  of  peaceable  merchant  vessels  as  long  as  they  carry  the 
arms  for  defensive'  purposes  only.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  in  a note  dated  August  25, 
1914  (Exhibit  2),  gave  the  American  Government  the  fullest  as- 
surances that  British  merchant  vessels  were  never  armed  for  pur- 
poses of  attack,  but  solely  for  defence,  and  that  they  consequently 
never  fired  unless  first  fired  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
Government  set  up  the  principle  for  armed  vessels  of  other  flags 
that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  war  vessels.  No.  1 of  Order  1 of  the 
prize  court  rules,  promulgated  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  August  5, 
1914,  expressly  provides  “ship  of  war  shall  include  armed  ship.” 

2.  The  German  Government  has  no  doubt  that  a merchantman 
assumes  a warlike  character  by  armament  with  guns,  regardless  of 
whether  the  guns  are  intended  to  serve  only  for  defence  or  also  for 
attack.  It  considers  any  warlike  activity  of  an  enemy  merchant- 
man contrary  to  international  law,  although  it  accords  considera- 
tion to  the  opposite  view  by  treating  the  crew  of  such  a vessel  not  as 
pirates  but  as  belligerents.  The  details  of  its  position  are  set  forth 
in  the  memorandum  on  the  treatment  of  armed  merchantmen  in 
neutral  ports  (Exhibit  3),  communicated  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  October,  1914,  and  the  contents  of  which  were  likewise 
communicated  to  other  neutral  Powers. 

3.  Some  of  the  neutral  Powers  have  accepted  the  position  of  the 
British  Government,  and,  therefore,  permitted  armed  merchantmen 
of  the  belligerent  Powers  to  stay  in  their  ports  and  on  their  road- 
steads without  the  restrictions  which  they  had  imposed  on  ships  of 
war  through  their  neutrality  regulations.  Some,  however,  have 
taken  the  contrary  view  and  subjected  armed  merchantmen  of 
belligerents  to  the  neutrality  rules  applicable  to  ships  of  war. 


Ill 


1.  During  the  course  of  the  war  the  armament  of  British  mer- 
chantmen has  been  more  and  more  generally  carried  out.  From 
reports  of  the  German  naval  forces  numerous  cases  became  known 
in  which  British  merchantmen  not  only  offered  armed  resistance 
to  the  German  war  vessels,  but  proceeded  to  attack  them  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  in  so  doing  they  frequently  even  made  use  of 
false  flags.  A list  of  such  cases  is  found  in  Exhibit  4,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  matter,  can  include  only  a part  of  the  attacks 
which  were  actually  made.  It  can  also  be  seen  from  this  list  that 
the  practice  described  is  not  limited  to  British  merchantmen,  but  is 
imitated  by  the  merchantmen  of  England’s  allies. 

2.  The  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  armed  British  merchant- 
men described  is  contained  in  Exhibits  5 to  12,  which  are  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  secret  instructions  of  the  British  Admiralty 
found  by  German  naval  forces  on  captured  ships.  These  in- 
structions regulate  in  detail  artillery  attack  by  British  merchantmen 
on  German  submarines.  They  contain  exact  regulations  touching 
the  reception,  treatment,  activity,  and  control  of  the  British  gun 
crews  taken  on  board  merchantmen ; for  example,  the  crews  are  not 
to  wear  uniform  in  neutral  ports,  and  thus  plainly  belong  to  the 
British  Navy.  Above  all,  it  is  shown  by  the  instructions  that  these 
armed  vessels  are  not  to  await  any  act  on  of  maritime  war  on  the 
part  of  the  German  submarines,  but  are  to  attack  them  forthwith. - 
In  this  respect  the  following  regulations  are  particularly  instruc- 
tive: 

a.  The  “Instructions  for  Guidance  in  the  Use,  Care  and  Main- 
tenance of  Armament  in  Defensively  Armed  Merchant  Ships” 
(Exhibits  5 and  6)  provide  in  the  section  headed  “Action”  in  No. 
4:  “It  is  not  advisable  to  open  fire  at  a range  greater  than  800 
yards,  unless  the  enemy  has  already  opened  fire.”  From  this  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  merchantmen  in  principle  to  open  fire  without 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  submarine. 

b.  The  “Instructions  Regarding  Submarines  Applicable  to 
Vessels  Carrying  a Defensive  Armament”  (Exhibits  9 and  10)  pre- 
scribe under  No.  3:  “If  a submarine  is  obviously  pursuing  a ship, 
by  day,  and  it  is  evident  to  the  Master  that  she  has  hostile  inten- 
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tions,  the  ship  pursued  should  open  fire  in  self-defence,  notwith- 
standing the  submarine  may  not  have  committed  a definite  hostile 
act,  such  as  firing  a gun  or  torpedo.”  From  this  also  the  mere 
appearance  of  a submarine  in  the  wake  of  a merchantman  affords 
sufficient  occasion  for  an  armed  attack. 

In  all  these  orders,  which  do  not  apply  merely  to  the  zone  of 
maritime  war  around  England,  but  are  unrestricted  in  their  ap- 
plicability (for  the  Mediterranean,  see  Exhibit  12),  the  greatest  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  secrecy,  plainly  in  order  that  the  action  of  mer- 
chantmen, which  is  in  contradiction  of  international  law  and  of  the 
British  assurances  (Exhibit  2),  might  remain  concealed  from  the 
enemy  as  well  as  the  neutrals. 

3.  It  is  thus  made  plain  that  the  armed  British  merchantmen 
have  official  orders  to  attack  the  German  submarines  treacherously 
wherever  they  come  near  them;  that  is  to  say,  orders  to  conduct 
relentless  warfare  against  them.  Since  England’s  rules  of  mari- 
time war  are  adopted  by  her  allies  without  question,  the  proof  must 
be  taken  as  valid  in  respect  of  the  armed  merchantmen  of  the  other 
enemy  countries  also. 

IV 

1.  In  the  circumstances  set  forth  above  enemy  merchantmen 
armed  with  guns  no  longer  have  any  right  to  be  considered  as 
peaceable  merchantmen.  Therefore  the  German  naval  forces  will 
receive  orders  within  a short  period,  paying  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  neutrals,  to  treat  such  vessels  as  belligerents. 

2.  The  German  Government  brings  this  state  of  affairs  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  neutral  Powers  in  order  that  they  may  warn  their 
nationals  against  continuing  to  entrust  their  persons  or  property 
to  armed  merchantmen  of  the  Powers  at  war  with  the  German 
Empire. 

Berlin,  February  8,  1916. 
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Exhibits 


Exhibit  1. 


Declaration  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Winston  Churchill,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  March  26,  1913. 

(Parliamentary  Debates,  Official  Report,  3rd  Session  of  the  30th  Parliament, 
House  of  Commons,  1913,  vol.  1,  pp.  1776  and  1777.) 


I turn  to  one  aspect  of  trade  protection  which  requires  special 
reference.  It  was  made  clear  at  the  second  Hague  Conference 
and  the  London  Conference,  that  certain  of  the  Great  Powers  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  convert  merchant-steamers 
into  cruisers,  not  merely  in  national  harbors,  but  if  necessary  on 
the  high  seas.  There  is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  foreign  merchant-steamers  may  be  rapidly 
converted  into  armed  ships  by  the  mounting  of  guns.  The  sea- 
borne trade  of  the  world  follows  well-marked  routes,  upon  nearly 
all  of  which  the  tonnage  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  largely 
predominates.  Our  food-carrying  liners  and  vessels  carrying  raw 
material  following  these  trade  routes  would  in  certain  contingencies 
meet  foreign  vessels  armed  and  equipped  in  the  manner  described. 
If  the  British  ships  had  no  armament,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  foreign  liner  carrying  one  effective  gun  and  a few  rounds 
of  ammunition.  It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  considerable  numbers  of  foreign  armed  merchant- 
cruisers  on  the  high  seas  by  building  an  equal  number  of  cruisers. 
That  would  expose  this  country  to  an  expenditure  of  money,  to 
meet  a particular  danger,  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  ex- 
pense caused  to  any  foreign  Power  in  creating  that  danger.  Hostile 
cruisers,  wherever  they  are  found,  will  be  covered  and  met  by 
British  ships  of  war,  but  the  proper  reply  to  an  armed  merchantman 
is  another  merchantman  armed  in  her  own  defence. 

This  is  the  position  to  which  the  Admiralty  have  felt  it  neces- 
sary to_draw  the  attention  of  leading  shipowners.  We  have  felt 
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justified  in  pointing  out  to  them  the  danger  to  life  and  property 
which  would  be  incurred  if  their  vessels  were  totally  incapable  of 
offering  any  defence  to  an  attack.  The  shipowners  have  responded 
to  the  Admiralty  invitation  with  cordiality,  and  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  meeting  it  by  preparing  as  a de- 
fensive measure  to  equip  a number  of  first-class  British  liners  to 
repel  the  attack  of  armed  foreign  merchant-cruisers.  Although 
these  vessels  have,  of  course,  a wholly  different  status  from  that 
of  the  regularly  commissioned  merchant-cruisers,  such  as  those  we 
obtain  under  the  Cunard  agreement,  the  Admiralty  have  felt  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  equipment  should  not 
fall  upon  the  owners,  and  we  have  decided,  therefore,  to  lend  the 
necessary  guns,  to  supply  ammunition,  and  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  members  of  the  ship’s  company  to  form  the  guns’  crews. 
The  owners  on  their  part  are  paying  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
structural  conversion,  which  is  not  great.  The  British  mercantile 
marine  will,  of  course,  have  the  protection  of  the  Royal  Navy 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
guarantee  individual  vessels  from  attack  when  they  are  scattered 
on  their  voyages  all  over  the  world.  No  one  can  pretend  to  view 
these  measures  without  regret,  or  without  hoping  that  the  period 
of  retrogression  all  over  the  world  which  has  rendered  them  neces- 
sary may  be  succeeded  by  days  of  broader  international  confidence 
and  agreement  than  those  through  which  we  are  now  passing. 
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Exhibit  2. 


Abstract  from  the  Official  Publication  of  the 
State  Department  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

“European  War  No.  2,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  with  Belligerent  Governments 
relating  to  Neutral  Rights  and  Duties,”  p.  41. 


The  British  Ambassador  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

No.  289.  British  Embassy, 

Washington,  August  25,  1914. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  Mr.  Barclay’s  notes  Nos.  252  and  259 
of  the  4th  and  9th  of  August,  respectively,  fully  explaining  the 
position  taken  up  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  armed  merchantmen,  I have  the  honour,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a number  of  British  armed  merchantmen  will  now  be 
visiting  United  States  ports,  to  reiterate  that  the  arming  of  British 
merchantmen  is  solely  a precautionary  measure  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  defence  against  attack  from  hostile  craft. 

I have  at  the  same  time  been  instructed  by  His  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  give  the  United 
States  Government  the  fullest  assurances  that  British  merchant- 
vessels  will  never  be  used  for  purposes  of  attack,  that  they  are 
merely  peaceful  traders  armed  only  for  defence,  that  they  will 
never  fire  unless  first  fired  upon,  and  that  they  will  never  under 
any  circumstances  attack  any  vessel. 

I have,  etc. 

Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
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Exhibit  3. 


Promemoria  of  the  German  Government  on  the 
Treatment  of  Armed  Merchantmen  in 
Neutral  Ports  of  October  13,  1914. 


According  to  an  official  announcement  of  the  “Westminster 
Gazette”  of  September  21,  1914,  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington has  decreed  that  ships  of  a belligerent  Power,  provided  with 
armament  and  ammunition  are  nevertheless  in  American  ports 
to  be  treated  as  merchantmen  in  so  far  as  the  armament  is  to  serve 
exclusively  for  purposes  of  defence.  This  decree  does  not  take 
the  principles  of  neutrality  sufficiently  into  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  artilleristic  armament  of  the  British  mer- 
chantmen is  armed  resistance  against  the  German  cruisers.  Such 
a resistance  is  contrary  to  international  law,  because  a merchant- 
man is  not  permitted  military  defence  against  a man-of-war;  such 
action  would  entitle  the  man-of-war  to  sink  the  merchantman  with 
her  crew  and  passengers.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  ships  armed 
in  this  manner  may  be  received  at  all  in  the  ports  of  a neutral 
State.  At  any  rate,  such  ships  cannot  enjoy  in  neutral  ports  any 
better  treatment  than  genuine  men-of-war  intended  for  the  legiti- 
mate prosecution  of  war;  hence  they  would  at  least  be  subject  to 
the  rules  which  the  neutral  State  has  issued  in  restriction  of  the 
stay  of  the  men-of-war  of  belligerent  States. 

If  the  American  Government  believes  it  is  fulfilling  its  duty  of 
neutrality  by  confining  admission  of  armed  merchantmen  to  ships 
exclusively  equipped  for  defence,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in 
order  to  establish  the  warlike  character  of  a ship  the  distinction 
between  arms  of  attack  and  arms  of  defence  is  of  no  moment; 
what  is  decisive  is  rather  the  question  whether  the  ship  is  intended 
for  any  warlike  activity  whatever.  Moreover,  limitations  in  the 
extent  of  the  armament  offer  no  guarantee  that  ships  armed  in  that 
manner  will  not  in  a given  case  be  used  for  purposes  of^attack. 
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Exhibit  4. 


LIST  OF  CASES 

in  which  enemy  merchantmen  have  fired  on  German 
or  Austro-Hungarian  submarines. 


Date 

Place 

Nationality 
and  Name 
of  Ship 

Details  Concerning 

the  [j 

Circumstances  * ^ 4 

1915 

Apr.  11 

South  North 
Sea  near 
Nordhinder 
Lightship 

Unknown 

Steamer 

Steamer  without  flag.  Steamer 
saw  periscope,  opened  gun-fire 
at  about  3000  meters  and 
turned  toward  U . . . Explo- 
sion of  shells  could  be  heard 
near  the  submarine  (about  15 
to  20  shots). 

Apr.  28 

North  Sea, 
about  60  sea- 
miles  northeast 
of  mouth 
of  Tyne 

Unknown 
Steamer  of 
medium 
size 

Steamer  was  sighted  coming  to- 
ward submarine,  suddenly 
opened  fire  at  about  3000  me- 
ters without  hoisting  flag.  On 
account  of  her  head-on  position 
it  could  not  be  seen  whether 
she  bore  neutral  marks.  From 
the  impact  of  the  projectiles 
the  guns  were  from  5 to  7 centi- 
meters. U . . . escaped  the 

well-directed  fire  by  speedily 
submerging. 

May  29 

West  entrance 
to  the  English 
Channel  near 
Ouessant 

British 

Steamer 

“Demerara” 

U . . . chased  the  steamer  and 
tried  when  4500  meters  off  to 
stop  her  by  warning  shots. 
Steamer  turned  off  and  an- 
swered the  fire. 

June  3 

West  entrance 
to  the  English 
Channel,  50  sea- 
miles  south  of 
the  Scilly  Isles 

Unknown 

Steamer 

U . . . tried  to  stop  steamer  after 
warning  shot  by  fire  from  her 
guns.  Steamer  returned  the 

fire  with  a poop  gun. 
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Date 

Place 

Nationality 
and  Name 
of  Ship 

Details  Concerning 
the 

Circumstances 

1915 

June  14 

West  of  the 
Hebrides  (about 
30  sea-miles  off 
Lewis) 

Two 

Unknown 

Steamers 

The  two  steamers  were  running 
close  together.  When  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  4000  meters 
both  opened  fire  on  U . . . 
with  small  calibre  poop  guns. 
Shots  fell  badly  sideways.  Sub- 
marine submerged,  ran  deep 
since  submarine  attack  hope- 
less. 

Aug.  14 

Irish  Sea 

Large 
British 
Steamer  of 
Royal  Mail 
Line 

U . . . was  suddenly  fired  on  by 
steamer  without  any  provoca- 
tion. Shots  fell  short.  No 
attack  had  been  attempted  on 
steamer. 

Aug.  18 

Bristol 

Channel 

Unknown 

Steamer 

Tried  after  warning  to  stop 
steamer  by  gun-fire.  When 

latter  saw  that  U-boat  waited, 
she  suddenly  fired  from  a gun 
on  her  promenade  deck. 

Sept.  10 

West 

Mediterranean 

Unknown 

Steamer 

Steamer  was  called  upon  to  show 
her  flag.  She  turned  off  with- 
out hoisting  flag  and  opened 
fire  from  a poop  gun  of  about 
10  centimeters.  The  U-boat 
escaped  fire,  speedily  submerg- 
ing. 

Oct.  7 

Middle 

Mediterranean 

French 
Steamer 
“ Amiral 
Hamelin” 

U . . . stopped  steamer  by  signal. 
She  turned  and  ran  away  in  a 
zigzag  course.  The  U-boat 

tried  to  stop  her  by  gun-fire. 
Steamer  at  3000  meters’  dis- 
tance replied  to  fire.  Steamer 
stopped  only  after  some  time 
and  was  sunk  later. 
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Date 

Place 

Nationality 
and  Name 
of  Ship 

Details  Concerning 
the 

Circumstances 

1915 
Nov.  3 

Western 

Mediterranean 

British 

Transport 

Steamer 

“Wood- 

field” 

Steamer  did  not  stop  after  warn- 
ing shot.  At  6000  meters  re- 
plied to  fire  with  small  calibre 
gun.  Compelled  to  stop  by 

gun-fire  and  sunk  later.  Her 
crew  list  showed  that  she  had 
a gun  captain  and  a gun  crew 
from  the  navy  among  her 
crew. 

Nov.  5 

Western 

Mediterranean 

Unknown 

Steamer 

The  large  steamer  was  chased  by 
U . . . after  fruitless  warning. 
She  returned  fire  with  a large 
calibre  gun.  Chase  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Nov.  6 

Eastern 

Mediterranean 

British 

Tank 

Steamer 

“Lumina” 

Steamer  was  summoned  to  stop 
by  warning  shot.  Turned  off, 
ran  away  and  returned  fire  with 
a poop  gun.  Was  stopped  by 
gun-fire  and  sunk  later. 

Nov.  23 

\ 

Western 

Mediterranean 

British 
Steamer 
“City  of 
Marseilles” 

U . . . tried  after  warning  shot  to 
stop  large  freight  steamer  by 
artillery  fire.  Steamer  turned 
off  and  replied  to  fire  with  two 
guns  of  10  centimeters  calibre. 
The  U-boat  had  to  abandon 
chase,  because  steamer  escaped. 
A newspaper  telegram  from 
Bombay  of  January  1,  1916, 
confirmed  the  incident  in  de- 
tail ; steamer  told  she  had  sunk 
the  U-boat. 

Nov.  30 

Middle 

Mediterranean 

Unknown 

Steamer 

U . . . after  warning  shot  tried  to 
stop  a large  steamer  without 
flag  by  gun-fire.  Steamer  turned 
and  replied  to  fire  by  a small 
calibre  gun. 

Dec.  8 

Eastern 

Mediterranean 

Unknown 

Steamer 

Steamer  was  approached  under 
water.  She  fired  from  a poop 
gun  at  the  periscope  as  soon  as 
it  emerged. 
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Date 


1915 
Dec.  13 


Middle 

Mediterranean 


Dec.  14 


Middle 

Mediterranean 


Jan. 17 


Middle 

Mediterranean 


Nationality 
and  Name 
of  Ship 


Unknown 

British 

Steamer 


Unknown 

Steamer 


Unknown 

Steamer 


Details  Concerning 
the 

Circumstances 


U . . . tried  to  stop  a large  steamer 
with  poop  guns,  carrying  no 
flag,  by  artillery-fire.  Steamer 
hoisted  British  flag  and  replied 
to  fire  from  two  guns. 


U . . . approached  steamer,  which 
stopped  when  sighting  U-boat, 
and  ordered  her  to  show  her 
flag.  Steamer  ran  away  at  top- 
speed,  keeping  up  a brisk  fire 
from  a poop  gun. 


U . . . ordered  a steamer,  ap- 
parently in  ballast,  sighted  on 
a westerly  course  to  stop. 
Steamer  turned  off,  ran  away 
[and  fired  from  a poop  gun. 


Jan.  17 


Middle 

Mediterranean 


British 

Steamer 

“Melanie” 


U . . . signaled  a flush-decked 
freight  steamer  of  about  3000 
tons,  sailing  under  the  Dutch 
flag,  to  send  a boat  in  order  that 
the  ship’s  papers  might  be  ex- 
amined. This  was  done  after 
a while.  When  U . . .,  which 
had  submerged  for  safety’s  sake 
emerged  about  1000  meters 
from  the  steamer  near  the  ship’s 
boat,  the  steamer  opened  a 
violent  fire  from  two  guns  of 
medium  calibre  and  from  ma- 
chine guns,  U . . . barely  suc- 
ceeding to  save  herself  by 
quickly  submerging.  Through- 
out the  action  the  steamer  flew 
the  Dutch  flag;  she  bore  the 
name  of  “Melanie,”  which  is 
not  found  in  the  Dutch  but  in 
the  British  marine  list. 
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Confidential. 


Exhibit  5. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  GUIDANCE  IN 
THE  USE,  CARE,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ARMAMENT  IN  DEFENSIVELY  ARMED 
MERCHANT  SHIPS. 


General. 

1.  Ratings  embarked  as  gun’s  crew  will  sign  the  ship’s 
articles  at  the  rate  of  pay  communicated. 

2.  They  are  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Master  and  Officers  of 
the  ship.  If  they  think  it  necessary  to  make  a complaint 
against  any  order  they  are  to  obey  the  order  and  make  their 
complaint  in  writing,  asking  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

3.  The  ratings  are  not  required  for  duties  unconnected 
with  the  armament  except  in  case  of  emergency,  but  they  are  to 
assist  at  all  times  in  the  welfare  of  the  ship  and  look  after  the 
cleanliness  of  their  berths. 

4.  They  are  to  keep  watch  and  watch  at  sea,  and  also  when 
the  ship  is  anchored  in  any  place  liable  to  attack  by  submarines. 

5.  They  will  receive  their  pay  through  the  Master  of  the 
ship.  They,  will  not  mess  with  the  crew,  but  in  one  of  the 
Officers’  messes  as  the  Master  may  decide. 

6.  Uniform  is  not  to  be  worn  in  neutral  ports. 

7.  A brief  report  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  senior  rating  on 
the  1st  of  each  month,  countersigned  by  the  Master,  and  sent 
to : — 

The  Director  of  Trade  Division, 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Drill  and  Maintenance  of  Gun. 

8.  The  ratings  embarked  are  entirely  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  in  all  respects  of  the  gun  and  ammunition,  which 
should  be  ready  day  and  night. 

9.  The  senior  rating  is  to  arrange  with  the  Master  to  detail 
the  necessary  additional  men  to  complete  the  gun’s  crew  up  to 
the  numbers  required  by  the  drill  book. 

10.  One  of  the  ratings  is  to  act  as  gunlayer  and  the  other 
as  breech  worker.  The  remaining  numbers  should  be  told  off 
to  act  as  sightsetter,  projectile  loader,  and  cartridge  loader,  Ac. 

11.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  with  the  Master  to  detail 
a sufficient  number  of  hands,  over  and  above  the  gun’s  crew,  to 
supply  ammunition  to  the  gun  on  going  into  action. 
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12.  A ready  supply  of  10  complete  rounds,  with,  percussion 
tubes  in  the  cartridges,  is  to  be  kept  at  the  gun  day  and  night. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  a supply  of  one  percussion  tube  to 
each  cartridge  is  kept  aside  for  action,  and  this  supply  of  tubes 
is  never  to  be  encroached  on  for  practice  firing. 

13.  The  senior  rating  should  arrange  with  the  Master  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ratings  told  off  as  gun’s  crew  and  ammunition 
supply  party 

14.  A drill  book  is  supplied  for  information,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  gun’s  crew  should  be  burdened  with  details, 
provided  that  they  understand  what  is  required  when  the  gun 
is  to  be  fought. 

15.  Percussion  firing  should  always  be  used,  as  it  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  discharging  the  gun  ; and  therefore — 

(a)  Cartridges,  in  ready  supply  only,  should  be  kept  ready 

tubed  with  percussion  tubes.  Tubes  not  required 
for  ready  supply  of  cartridges  should  be  retained  in 
their  sealed  boxes  to  preserve  them  from  damp. 

(b)  Aiming  practice  with  a percussion  lanyard  should  be 

carried  out  daily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  fire  a tube 
in  this  practice,  but  the  breechworker  should  be 
exercised  at  the  same  time  in  cocking  the  striker 
■while  the  breech  is  open,  and  in  hooking  on  the 
firing  lanyard  and  passing  it  to  the  gunlayer 

Note. — The  present  allowance  of  percussion  tubes  is  one 
per  cartridge.  Electric  firing  mechanism  and  batteries  are 
therefore  to  be  kept  efficient  in  every  respect  in  case  the  supply 
of  percussion  tubes  becomes  insufficient,  from  damp  or  other 
causes. 

16.  Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  ready  supply  of 
ammunition,  to  keep  it  clean  afid  dry  If  tubes  and  cartridges 
are  not  kept  dry  there  is  considerable  danger  of  hanging  fire. 
The  projectiles  are  to  be  lightly  oiled.  In  case  the  cartridges 
are  suspected  to  have  become  wet,  they  should  be  laid  aside 
until  return  to  harbour 

17  For  the  maintenance  of  the  gun  and  mounting  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  “ lubrication  is  the  secret  of  efficiency  in 
gun  machinery.”  All  oil  channels  should  be  seen  clear  of 
vaseline  and  filled  with  oil.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
vaseline  is  a preservative  only  , oil  is  a lubricant. 

Each  morning  and  evening  the  bore  is  to  seen  clear,  recoil 
cylinders  filled,  striker  protrusion  gauged,  and  the  gun  trained 
and  elevated  to  both  extremes. 

The  gun  is  to  be  cleaned  twice  a day,  gear  being  supplied 
by  the  master 

Brickdust  is  not  to  be  used  on  machined  surfaces. 
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Action. 

The  master  is  responsible  for  handling  the  ship  and  for 
opening  and  ceasing  fire.  He  has  been  furnished  with  instruc- 
tions which  will  enable  hitn  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  duty  of  the  gun’s  crew  is  to  fight  the  gun  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  master,  who  will  communicate  to  them  so  much 
of  the  instructions  as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  fight  the  gun  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  action  the  following  instructions  should  be  carried  out : — 

(1)  When  in  submarine  waters,  everything  should  be  in  a 
state  of  readiness,  but  the  gun  should  not  be  kept  actually 

loaded. 

(2)  When  the  enemy  is  engaged  : — 

(a)  The  point  of  aim  should  be  the  centre  of  the  water  line. 

( b ) It  is  to  be  remembered  that  “ over  ” shots  are  useless. 

A short  shot  by  causing  a splash  confuses  the 
enemy.  It  may  ricochet  into  the  enemy.  If  the 
shell  bursts  on  striking  the  water — as  it  usually 
does — some  fragments  are  likely  to  hit  the  enemy. 
To  get  the  best  result,  at  least  half  of  the  shots 
fired  should  fall  short. 

(3)  The  master  will  probably  keep  the  submarine  astern  so 
that  little  deflection  will  be  necessary. 

(4)  It  is  not  advisable  to  open  fire  at  a range  greater  than 
800  yards,  unless  the  enemy  has  already  opened  fire,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

(a)  The  ammunition  supply  is  limited. 

( b ) Accurate  shooting  under  probable  existing  conditions 

cannot  be  expected  at  greater  ranges. 

(5)  When  in  action  and  a miss-fire  occurs  with  a percussion 
tube,  the  following  procedure  is  to  be  adopted  : — 

(a)  The  B.M.  Lever  is  to  be  tapped  to  ensure  it  is  closed. 

( b ) The  striker  is  to  be  re-cocked. 

If  the  gun  does  not  then  fire : — The  striker  is  to  be  taken 
out  to  ensure  that  the  point  is  not  broken.  If  unbroken  the 
breech  is  to  be  opened  and  the  cartridge  is  to  be  thrown  over- 
board, it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  percussion  tube  has 
been  inserted. 

The  gun  is  then  to  be  reloaded. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT 
FIRING  PRACTICE. 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  gun  is  maintained  hi  an 
efficient,  condition,  one  round  is  to  be  fired  every  two  months. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  false  alarms  it  is  essential  that  the 
firing  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 shall  take  place  in  clear 
weather  and  out  of  sight  of  land  and  of  other  ships. 

3.  If  convenient  a cask  or  other  suitable  object  should  lie 
dropped  as  a target,  and  the  gun  should  be  fired  when  the 
range  is  about  800  yards. 

4.  The  gun’s  crew  and  ammunition  supply  party  should  be 
exercised  on  the  day  previous  to  the  practice,  and  also  imme- 
diately before  firing. 

5.  Before  practice  firing  the  following  procedure  is  to  be 
carried  out : — 

(а)  Recoil  cylinders  and  tanks  are  to  be  seen  filled. 

(б)  Bore  is  to  be  seen  clear. 

(c)  Moveable  objects  in  the  way  of  blast  from  the  gun  are 

to  be  removed. 

(d)  The  striker  is  to  be  examined  to  see — 

(1)  That  sheath  net  is  screwed  up  and  keep  pin 
in  place  and  intact. 

(2)  That  needle  set  and  check-nuts  are  screwed 
up. 

(3)  That  striker  does  not  protrude  with  B.M. 
lever  in  open  position. 

(4)  That  striker  does  not  move  forward  till 
marks  on  breech  block  and  gun  are  in  line. 

(5)  That  safety  stop  is  correct  and  keep-screw  is 
in  place. 

Admiralty, 

7 May  1915. 
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Exhibit  6. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  GUIDANCE  IN 
THE  USE,  CARE,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ARMAMENT  IN  DEFENSIVELY  ARMED 
MERCHANT  SHIPS. 


will  sign  the  ship’s 


General. 

f 1.  Ratings  embarked  as  gun’s  crew 
articles  at  the  rate  of  pay  communicated. 

2.  They  are  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Master  and  Officers  of 

fthe  ship.  If  they  think  it  necessary  to  make  a complaint 
against  any  order  they  are  to  obey  the  order  and  make  their 
complaint  in  writing,  asking  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

{ 3.  The  ratings  are  not  required  for  duties  unconnected 

with  the  armament  except  in  case  of  emergency,  but  they  are  to 
assist  at  all  times  in  the  welfare  of  the  ship  and  look  after  the 
cleanliness  of  their  berths. 

4.  They  are  to  keep  watch  and  watch  at  sea,  and  also  when 
the  ship  is  anchored  in  any  place  liable  to  attack  by  submarines. 

5.  They  will  receive  their  pay  through  the  Master  of  the 
ship.  They  will  not  mess  with  the  crew,  but 
Jll^li||||||g|||p  as  ^ie  Master  may  decide. 

6.  Uniform  is  not  to  be  worn  in  neutral  ports. 

7.  A brief  report  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  senior  rating  on 
the  1st  of  each  month,  countersigned  by  the  Master,  and  sent 
to  : — 

The  Director  of  Trade  Division, 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 


Drill  and  Maintenance  of  Gun. 

8.  The  ratings  embarked  are  entirely  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  in  all  respects  of  the  gun  and  ammunition,  which 
should  be  ready  day  and  night. 

9.  The  senior  rating  is  to  arrange  with  the  Master  to  detail 
the  necessary  additional  men  to  complete  the  gun’s  crew  up  to 
the  numbers  required  by  the  drill  book. 

10.  One  of  the  ratings  is  to  act  as  gunlayer  and  the  other 
as  breech  worker.  The  remaining  numbers  should  be  told  off 
to  act  as  sighteetter,  projectile  loader,  and  cartridge  loader,  Ac. 

11.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  with  the  Master  to  detail 
a sufficient  number  of  hands,  over  and  above  the  gun’s  crew,  to 
supply  ammunition  to  the  gun  on  going  into  action. 

O (33)28685  Pk  1207  1000  5,15  E&S 
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12.  A ready  supply  of  10  complete  rounds,  with  percussion 
tubes  in  the  cartridges,  is  to  be  kept  at  the  gun  day  and  night. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  a supply  of  one  percussion  tube  to 
each  cartridge  is  kept  aside  for  action,  and  this  supply  of  tubes 
is  never  to  be  encroached  on  for  practice  firing. 

13.  The  senior  rating  should  arrange  with  the  Master  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ratings  told  off  as  gun’s  crew  and  ammunition 
supply  party. 

14.  A drill  book  is  supplied  for  information,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  gun’s  crew  should  be  burdened  with  details, 
provided  that  they  understand  what  is  required  when  the  gun 
is  to  be  fought. 

15.  Percussion  firing  should  always  be  used,  as  it  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  discharging  the  gun  ; and  therefore — 

(a)  Cartridges,  in  ready  supply  only,  should  be  kept  ready 

tubed  with  percussion  tubes.  Tubes  not  required 
for  ready  supply  of  cartridges  should  be  retained  in 
their  sealed  boxes  to  preserve  them  from  damp. 

( b ) Aiming  practice  with  a percussion  lanyard  should  be 

carried  out  daily.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fire  a tube 
in  this  practice,  but  the  breechworker  should  be 
exercised  at  the  same  time  in  cocking  the  striker 
while  the  breech  is  open,  and  in  hooking  on  the 
firing  lanyard  and  passing  it  to  the  gunlayer. 

Note. — The  present  allowance  of  percussion  tubes  is  one 
per  cartridge.  Electric  firing  mechanism  and  batteries  are 
therefore  to  be  kept  efficient  in  every  respect  in  case  the  supply 
of  percussion  tubes  becomes  insufficient,  from  damp  or  other 
causes. 

16.  Great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  ready  supply  of 
ammunition,  to  keep  it  clean  and  dry.  If  tubes  and  cartridges 
are  not  kept  dry  there  is  considerable  danger  of  hanging  fire. 
The  projectiles  are  to  be  lightly  oiled.  In  case  the  cartridges 
are  suspected  to  have  become  wet,  they  should  be  laid  aside 
until  return  to  harbour. 

17.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  gun  and  mounting  it  is  to 
he  borne  in  mind  that  “ lubrication  is  the  secret  of  efficiency  in 
gun  machinery.”  All  oil  channels  should  be  seen  clear  of 
vaseline  and  filled  with  oil.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
vaseline  is  a preservative  only  ; oil  is  a lubricant. 

Each  morning  and  evening  the  bore  is  to  seen  clear,  recoil 
cylinders  filled,  striker  protrusion  gauged,  and  the  gun  trained 
and  elevated  to  both  extremes. 

The  gun  is  to  be  cleaned  twice  a day,  gear  being  supplied 
by  the  master. 

Brickdust  is  not  to  be  used  on  machined  surfaces. 
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Action. 

The  master  is  responsible  for  handling  the  ship  and  for 
opening  and  ceasing  fire.  He  has  been  furnished  with  instruc- 
tions which  will  enable  him  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  duty  of  the  gun’s  crew  is  to  fight  the  gun  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  master,  who  will  communicate  to  them  so  much 
of  the  instructions  as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  fight  the  gun  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  action  the  following  instructions  should  be  carried  out : — 

(1)  When  in  submarine  waters,  everything  should  be  in  a 
state  of  readiness,  but  the  gun  should  not  be  kept  actually 
loaded. 

(2)  When  the  enemy  is  engaged  : — 

(a)  The  point  of  aim  should  be  the  centre  of  the  water  line. 

( b ) It  is  to  be  remembered  that  “ over  ” shots  are  useless. 

A short  shot  by  causing  a splash  confuses  the 
enemy.  It  may  ricochet  into  the  enemy.  If  the 
shell  bursts  on  striking  the  water — as  it  usually 
does — some  fragments  are  likely  to  hit  the  enemy. 
To  get  the  best  result,  at  least  half  of  the  shots 
fired  should  fall  short. 

(3)  The  master  will  probably  keep  the  submarine  astern  so 
that  little  deflection  will  be  necessary. 

(4)  It  is  not  advisable  to  open  fire  at  a range  greater  than 
800  yards,  unless  the  enemy  has  already  opened  fire,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

(a)  The  ammunition  supply  is  limited. 

(b)  Accurate  shooting  under  probable  existing  conditions 

cannot  be  expected  at  greater  ranges. 

(5)  When  in  action  and  a miss-fire  occurs  with  a percussion 
tube,  the  following  procedure  is  to  be  adopted 

(a)  The  B.M.  Lever  is  to  be  tapped  to  ensure  it  is  closed. 

(b)  The  striker  is  to  be  re-cocked. 

If  the  gun  does  not  then  fire : — The  striker  is  to  be  taken 
out  to  ensure  that  the  point  is  not  broken.  If  unbroken  the 
breech  is  to  be  opened  and  the  cartridge  is  to  be  thrown  over- 
board, it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  percussion  tube  has 
been  inserted. 

The  gun  is  then  to  be  reloaded. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT 
FIRING  PRACTICE. 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  gon  is  maintained  in  an 
efficient  condition,  one  round  is  to  he  fired  every  two  months. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  false  alarms  it  is  essential  that  the 
firing  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 shall  take  place  in  clear 
weather  and  out  of  sight  of  land  and  of  other  ships. 

3.  If  convenient  a cask  or  other  suitable  object  should  be 
dropped  as  a target,  and  the  gun  should  be  fired  when  the 
range  is  about  800  yards. 

4.  The  gun’s  crew  and  ammunition  supply  party  should  be 
exercised  on  the  day  previous  to  the  practice,  and  also  imme- 
diately before  firing. 

5.  Before  practice  firing  the  following  procedure  is  to  be 
carried  out : — 

(a)  Recoil  cylinders  and  tanks  are  to  be  seen  filled. 

(b)  Bore  is  to  be  seen  clear. 

(c)  Moveable  objects  in  the  way  of  blast  from  the  gun  arc 

to  be  removed. 

Of1  The  striker  is  to  he  examined  to  see — 

(1)  That  sheath  net  is  screwed  up  and  keep  pin 
in  place  and  intact. 

(2)  That  needle  set  and  check-nuts  are  screwed 

up. 

(3)  That  striker  does  not  protrude  with  B.M. 
lever  in  open  position. 

(4)  That  striker  does  not  move  forward  till 
marks  on  breech  block  and  gun  are  in  line. 

(5)  That  safety  stop  is  correct  and  keep-screw  is 
in  place. 

Admiralty, 

7 May  1915. 


(6)  In  guns  fitted  with  “ A ” breech  mechanism, 
the  mechanism  is  never  to  be  taken  apart. 

Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (5)  do  not  apply,  but 
the  following  should  be  seen  to  : — 

(i)  The  nut  retaining  striker  must  be  seen 
screwed  up  and  keep-screw  in  place. 

(ji)  The  needle  retaining-nut  should  be  seen 
screwed  up  iaut 

,»  OKI)  AS  70  (2fi58fvi  > !’k  1251  300  5 US  E S:  S 
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Exhibit  7. 


Addenda  to:— 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  GUIDANCE  IN 
THE  USE,  CARE,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
ARMAMENT  IN  DEFENSIVELY  ARMED 
MERCHANT  SHIPS. 


1.  The  Master  should  arrange  wherever  possible  that  the 
space  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gun  is  railed  off,  and 
passengers  and  other  unauthorised  persons  should  not  be 
allowed  near  the  gun, 

2.  A .notice  to  this  effect  should  be  posted  up  near  the  gun. 

3.  When  the  ship  is  in  harbour,  one  of  the  two  Ratings  is 
always  to  be  on  board  to  keep  guard  on  the  gun  and  ammu- 
nition, and  the  Master  is  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  keeping 
both  Ratings  on  board,  should  he  consider  such  a course  to  be 
desirable. 


4.  The  gun  is  to  be  kept  covered  at  all  times  when  not 
in  use. 


5.  Whenever  the  ships  anchor  in  the  vicinity  of  a man-of- 
war,  a request  should  be  made  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  man-of-war  for  an  armourer  to  inspect  the  gun  and 
mounting. 


Admiralty, 

27  May  19  L5. 
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Fxhibit  8. 


DRILL  BOOK 


1 2-PR.  Q.F.  GUNS 


ISSUED  TO 


DEFENSIVELY  ARMED  MERCHANT 

SHIPS. 


Admiralty, 

Gunnery  Branch. 

(G.  6118/15.  May  1915.) 


Note. — The  contents  of  this  White  Book  are  only  of  military  interest 
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Confidential. 


no.  45 


In  no  circumstances  is  this  Paper  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 

hands  of  the  Enemy. 


This  paper  is  for  the  Master’s  personal  information.  It  is  not  to  be  copied,  and 
when  not  actually  in  use  is  to  be  kept  in  safety  in  a place  where  it  can  be  destroyed 
at  a moment’s  notice. 

Such  portions  as  call  for  immediate  action  may  be  communicated  verbally  to  the 

officers  concerned. 

25th  February  1915. 


INSTRUCTIONS  REGARDING  SUBMARINES  APPLICABLE 
TO  VESSELS  CARRYING  A DEFENSIVE  ARMAMENT. 


1.  Defensively  armed  vessels  should  follow  generally  the  instructions  for  ordinary 
merchant  ships. 

2.  In  submarine  waters,  guns  should  be  kept  in  instant  readiness. 

3.  If  a submarine  is  obviously  pursuing  a ship,  by  day,  and  it  is  evident  to 
the  Master  that  she  has  hostile  intentions,  the  ship  pursued  should  open  fire  in 
self-defence,  notwithstanding  the  submarine  may  not  have  committed  a definite 
hostile  act  such  as  firing  a gun  or  torpedo. 

4.  In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a friend  from  an  enemy  at 
night,  fire  should  not  be  opened  after  dark  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
vessel  fired  at  is  hostile. 

5.  Before  opening  fire,  the  British  Colours  should  be  hoisted.  • 

It  is  essential  that  fire  should  not  be  opened  under  Neutral  Colours. 
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Exhibit  10. 


Confidential,  No.  291 

In  no  circumstances  is  this  Paper  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 

hands  of  the  Enemy. 


This  paper  is  for  the  Master’s  personal  information.  It  is  not  to  be  copied,  and 
when  not  actually  in  use  is  to  be  kept  in  safety  in  a place  where  it  can  be  destroyed 
at  a moment’s  notice. 

Such  portions  as  call  for  immediate  action  may  be  communicated  verbally  to  the 
officers  concerned. 

April  1915. 


INSTRUCTIONS  REGARDING  SUBMARINES  APPLICABLE 
TO  VESSELS  CARRYING  A DEFENSIVE  ARMAMENT. 


1.  Defensively  armed  vessels  should  follow  generally  the  instructions  for  ordinary 
merchant  ships. 

2.  In  submarine  waters  guns  should  be  kept  in  instant  readiness. 

3.  If  a submarine  is  obviously  pursuing  a ship,  by  day,  and  it  is  evident  to 
the  Master  that  she  has  hostile  intentions,  the  ship  pursued  should  open  fire  in 
self-defence,  notwithstanding  the  submarine  may  not  have  committed  a definite 
hostile  act,  such  as  firing  a gun  or  torpedo. 

4.  In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a friend  from  an  enemy  at 
night,  fire  should  not  be  opened  after  dark  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
vessel  fired  at  is  hostile. 

5.  Before  opening  fire,  the  British  Colours  must  be  hoisted. 

It  is  essential  that  fire  should  not  be  opened  under  Neutral  Colours. 

6.  If  a defensively  armed  vessel  is  pursued  by  a submarine  the  Master  has  two 
alternatives : — 

(a)  To  open  fire  at  long  range  immediately  it  is  certain  that  the  submarine  is 

really  in  pursuit. 

(b)  To  retain  fire  until  the  submarine  has  closed  to  a range,  say  800  yards,  at 

which  fire  is  likely  to  be  effective. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  friendly  and  hostile 
submarines  at  long  range  (one  British  submarine  has  already  been  fired  at  by  a 
merchant  vessel  which  erroneously  supposed  herself  to  be  pursued  by  the  submarine), 
it  is  strongly  recommended  that  course  ( b ) should  be  adopted  by  all  defensively 
armed  ships. 

7.  A submarine’s  flag  is  no  guide  to  her  nationality,  as  German  submarines 
frequently  fly  British  Colours. 

8.  Vessels  carrying  a defensive  armament  and  proceeding  to  neutral  ports  must 
not  be  painted  in  neutral  colours  or  wear  a neutral  flag. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  in  neutral  ports,  particularly  those  of  Spain,  the 
armament  should  be  concealed  as  far  as  possible.  A canvas  cover  is  recommended 
for  this  purpose. 
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SECRET. 


Exhibit”!  1. 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  ISSUE  TO  MASTERS  OF 
TRANSPORTS  CARRYING  TROOPS. 


Use  of  Rifle  and  Machine  Gun  Fire  by  Troops  on 
Board  Transports  against  Enemy  Submarines  or  Torpedo  Craft. 


(1)  In  daylight  a submarine  will  probably  attack  while  submerged  with  only  her 
periscope  showing. 

At  night,  in  moonlight,  a submarine  may  attack  while  on  the  surface  or  with  only 
her  conning  tower  above  water  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  through  the  periscope 

at  night. 

(2)  In  either  case  heavy  rifle  or  machine  gun  fire  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  a 
submarine  to  make  a successful  shot  with  a torpedo.  If  submerged,  no  injury  will  be 
done  to  her,  but  a good  volume  of  fire  falling  just  short  of  the  periscope  will  make 
splashes  which  will  render  it  difficult  for  the  observer  to  see  clearly  through  the 
periscope. 

(3)  When  a destroyer  escort  is  accompanying  a transport,  troops  should  not  open 
fire  on  a submarine,  as  it  may  prevent  a destroyer  from  ramming  her,  nor  should  their 
weapons  be  loaded,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  escorting  vessel  being  fired 
on  by  mistake,  especially  at  night. 

(4)  When  no  escort  is  provided  machine  guns  should  be  in  readiness  to  open 
fire,  and  a strong  party  of  riflemen  should  also  be  on  duty. 

(5)  Military  officers  should  be  in  command  both  of  the  machine  guns  and  riflemen 
to  control  the  fire. 

(6)  A military  officer  of  the  watch  should  be  in  command  of  the  troops  on  deck. 
He  should  not  order  fire  to  be  opened  on  a hostile  submarine  or  torpedo  vessel 
without  the  previous  assent  of  the  master  or  his  representative — the  ship’s  officer  of 
the  watch. 

(7)  The  object  of  those  controlling  the  fire  should  be  to  keep  the  centre  of  the 
pattern  just  short  of  the  hostile  vessel. 

(8)  Machine  gun  tripods  can  be  lashed  to  the  rails  or  other  deck  fittings.  If 
there  is  motion  on  the  ship  and  machine  guns  are  fitted  with  elevating  or  training 
gear,  it  is  advisable  to  disconnect  it  and  point  the  gun  by  hand. 

(9)  Field  guns  with  recoil  mountings  might  possibly  be  secured  on  deck  in  such 
a manner  as  to  permit  of  their  being  fired,  but  their  arc  of  training  would  be  very 
restricted,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  gunlayers,  without  previous  training  afloat,  could 
make  satisfactory  practice  from  a ship  with  motion  on.  Their  use  is  not,  therefore, 
recommended. 

(10)  In  men-of-war  it  has  been  the  practice  for  very  many  years  to  station 
sentries  with  ball  cartridge  on  deck  opposite  the  boats  in  the  event  of  fire,  collision,  or 
other  serious  emergency  likely  to  lead  to  the  boats  being  required.  Their  duties  are 
to  prevent  anyone  getting  into  the  boats  or  attempting  to  lower  the  boats  without 
orders  from  the  Captain  or  his  representative.  This  practice  should  be  followed  in 
Transports. 

Admiralty, 

31st  May  1915. 
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Exhibit  12. 


ADMIRAL  5UPEBIN2ENDEKXQ8  OFFICE- 


MALTA, 

JUNE  1915 

Instructions  to  British  Merchant  Vessels  passing  through 
the  Mediterranean  Seao 


Xt  is  no*  certain  that  there  are  enemies  Submarines  at 
sea  ic  the  Mediterranean  > 

Xn  order  to  avoid  attach  you  are  to  keep  out  of  the 
track  of  shippings 

Xou  are  to  darken  ship  at  eight  and  are  cot  to  show 
navigation  lights  except  at  discretion  to  avoid 
collision  and  all  lights  are  to  be  extinguished  vhea 
necessity  is  passed^ 

too  are  to  carry  out  the  procedure  recommended  by  the 
Admiralty  In  their  printed  instructions  if  a hostile 
Submarine  is  sighted  r, 
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THE  CASE 

AGAINST 

ARMED  MERCHANTMEN 


TIMELY  REPRINTS 

FROM  THE 

NEW  YORK  PRESS 


‘T 


STATUS  OF  ARMED  MER- 
CHANTMEN DEFINED  AS  THAT 
OF  AUXILIARY  CRUISERS 


LANSING’S  NEW  CODE  FOR 
WARFARE  AT  SEA 

Appeals  to  Belligerents  to  Disarm  Liners  for  Safety  of 

Those  on  Board 

FULL  TEXT  OF  HIS  NOTE 

Tells  the  Powers  That  We  Probably  Will  Treat  All 
Armed  Vessels  as  Warships 

(From  the  New  York  Times ) 

Chicago,  Saturday,  Feb.  12. — The  Chicago  “Herald”  prints 
this  morning  the  note,  which,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
American  Ambassadors  addressed  to  the  European  belligerents  in 
connection  with  the  recognition  of  submarines  as  commerce  de- 
stroyers and  the  desirability  of  the  disarmament  of  belligerent 
merchantmen. 

The  note  was  dated  January  18,  and  has  been  received  by  “The 
Herald”  from  a European  correspondent.  Its  text  is  as  follows: 

“It  is  a matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  my  Government  to 
bring  to  an  end  if  possible  the  dangers  of  life  which  attend  the  use 
of  submarines  as  at  present  employed  in  destroying  enemy  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas,  since  on  any  merchant  vessel  of  belligerent 
nationality  there  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
taken  passage,  or  members  of  the  crew  in  the  exercise  of  their 
recognized  rights  as  neutrals. 

“I  assume  your  Government  is  equally  solicitous  to  protect 
their  nationals  from  the  exceptional  hazards  which  are  presented 
by  their  passage  on  merchant  vessels  through  those  portions  of  the 
high  seas  in  which  undersea  craft  of  their  enemy  are  operating. 

“While  I am  fully  alive  to  the  appalling  loss  of  life  among  non- 
combatants,  regardless  of  age  or  sex,  which  has  resulted  from  the 
present  method  of  destroying  merchant  vessels  without  removing 
the  persons  on  board  to  places  of  safety,  and  while  I view  that 
practice  as  contrary  to  those  humane  principles  which  should  con- 
trol belligerents  in  the  conduct  of  their  naval  operations,  I do  not 
feel  that  a belligerent  should  be  deprived  of  the  proper  use 
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of  submarines  in  the  invasion  of  commerce,  since  those 
instruments  of  war  have  proved  their  effectiveness  in  this 
practical  branch  of  warfare  on  the  high  seas. 

“In  order  to  bring  submarine  warfare  within  the  general  rules 
of  international  law  and  the  principles  of  humanity  without  de- 
stroying their  efficiency  in  the  destruction  of  commerce,  I believe 
that  a formula  may  be  found  which,  though  it  may  require  slight 
modification  of  the  precedent  generally  followed  by  nations  prior 
to  the  employment  of  submarines,  will  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness  of  all  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war. 

“Your  Government  will  understand  that  in  seeking  the  formula 
or  rule  of  this  nature  I approach  it  of  necessity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a neutral,  but  I believe  that  it  will  be  equally  efficacious  in 
preserving  the  lives  of  non-combatants  on  merchant  vessels  of 
belligerent  nationalities. 

“My  comments  on  this  subject  are  predicated  on  the  following 
propositions : 

“1.  A non-combatant  has  a right  to  traverse  the  high  seas 
in  a merchant  vessel  entitled  to  fly  a belligerent  flag,  to  rely 
upon  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  international  law  and 
principles  of  humanity,  and  if  the  vessel  is  approached  by  a 
naval  vessel  of  another  belligerent  the  merchant  vessel  of 
enemy  nationality  should  not  be  attacked  without  being  or- 
dered to  stop. 

“2.  An  enemy  merchant  vessel  when  ordered  to  do  so  by 
a belligerent  submarine  should  immediately  stop. 

“3.  Such  vessel  should  not  be  attacked  after  being  ordered 
to  stop  unless  it  attempts  to  flee  or  to  resist.  In  case  it  ceases 
to  flee  or  resist  the  attack  should  be  discontinued. 

“4.  In  the  event  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  a prize  crew 
on  board  of  an  enemy  merchant  vessel,  or  to  convoy  it  into 
port,  the  vessel  may  be  sunk,  provided  the  crew  and  passengers 
have  been  removed  to  a place  of  safety. 

“In  complying  with  the  foregoing  principles,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  embody  the  principal  rule,  the  strict  observance  of  which 
will  insure  the  life  of  a non-combatant  on  a merchant  vessel  which 
is  intercepted  by  a submarine,  I am  not  unmindful  of  the  obstacles 
which  would  be  made  by  undersea  craft  as  commerce  destroyers. 

“Prior  to  the  year  1915  belligerent  operations  against  enemy 
commerce  on  the  high  seas  had  been  conducted  with  cruisers  carry- 
ing heavy  armaments.  In  these  conditions  international  law  ap- 
peared to  permit  a merchant  vessel  to  carry  armament  for  defensive 
purposes  without  lessening  its  character  as  a private  merchant 
vessel.  This  right  seems  to  have  been  predicated  on  the  superior 
defensive  strength  of  ships  of  war,  and  the  limitation  of  armament 
to  have  been  dependent  on  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  used 
effectively  in  offence  against  enemy  naval  vessels,  while  it 
could  defeFxd  the  merchantmen  against  the  generally  inferior  arma- 
ment of  piratical  ships  and  privateers. 
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“The  use  of  the  submarine,  however,  has  changed  these  rela- 
tions. Comparison  of  the  defensive  strength  of  a cruiser  and  a 
submarine  shows  that  the  latter,  relying  for  protection  on  its  power 
to  submerge,  is  almost  defenceless  in  point  of  construction.  Even 
a merchant  ship  carrying  a small  calibre  gun  would  be  able 
to  use  it  effectively  for  offence  against  the  submarine. 

“Moreover,  pirates  and  sea  rovers  have  been  swept  from  the 
main  trade  channels  of  the  sea  and  privateering  has  been  abolished. 
Consequently  the  placing  of  guns  on  merchantmen  at  the 
present  date  of  submarine  warfare  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  ground  of  a purpose  to  render  merchantmen  superior  in 
force  to  submarines  and  to  prevent  warning  and  visit  and 
search  by  them.  Any  armament,  therefore,  on  a merchant 
vessel  would  seem  to  have  the  character  of  an  offensive 
armament. 

“If  a submarine  is  required  to  stop  and  search  a merchant  vessel 
on  the  high  seas,  and  in  case  it  is  found  that  she  is  of  an  enemy 
character  and  that  conditions  necessitate  her  destruction  and  re- 
moval to  a place  of  safety  of  persons  on  board,  it  would  not  seem 
just  nor  reasonable  that  the  submarine  should  be  compelled, 
while  complying  with  these  requirements,  to  expose  itself  to  al- 
most certain  destruction  by  the  guns  on  board  the  merchant 
vessel. 

“It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a reasonable  and  reciprocally 
just  arrangement  if  it  could  be  agreed  by  the  opposing  belligerents 
that  submarines  should  be  caused  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules 
of  international  law  in  the  matter  of  stopping  and  searching  mer- 
chant vessels,  determining  their  belligerent  nationality  and  remov- 
ing the  crews  and  passengers  to  places  of  safety  before  sinking  the 
vessels  as  prizes  of  war,  and  that  merchant  vessels  of  belligerent 
nationality  should  be  prohibited  from  carrying  any  arma- 
ment whatsoever. 

“In  proposing  this  formula  as  a basis  of  conditional  declarations 
by  the  belligerent  Governments  I do  so  in  all  the  full  conviction 
that  each  Government  will  consider  primarily  the  humane  pur- 
poses of  saving  the  lives  of  innocent  people  rather  than  the  insis- 
tence upon  doubtful  legal  rights,  which  may  be  denied  on 
account  of  new  conditions. 

“I  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  whether  your  Government 
would  be  willing  to  make  such  a declaration  conditioned  upon  their 
enemies  making  a similar  declaration. 

“I  should  add  that  my  Government  is  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness  of  the  argument  that  a merchant  vessel 
carrying  armament  of  any  sort,  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  submarine  warfare  and  the  defensive  weakness  of  under- 
seas craft,  should  be  held  to  be  an  auxiliary  cruiser  and 
so  treated  by  a neutral  as  well  as  by  a belligerent  Govern- 
ment, and  is  seriously  considering  instructing  its  officials 
accordingly.” 
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THE  REAL  ISSUE  AT  WASHINGTON 

By  William  Bayard  Hale 

Who  Went  to  Mexico  as  President  Wilson’s 
“Special  Representative” 

(From  the  New  York  American ) 

To  arrive  at  a just  decision  on  a question  the  first  essential  is 
to  state  the  question — accurately,  truthfully. 

Forced  by  public  opinion,  the  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a question  involving  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government.  As  the  President  himself  would  put  it, 
the  question  is:  “Shall  the  rights  of  American  citizens  to  cross 

the  ocean  on  board  of  armed  vessels  of  belligerent  Powers  be  sur- 
rendered, at  the  dictation  of  the  German  Government?” 

Is  this  a truthful  statement  of  the  question? 

On  January  18,  at  the  instance  of  President  Wilson,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  transmitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  Allied  Powers 
a communication  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  declared,  as  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  “there  can  now 
be  no  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  even  small  calibre  guns  on 
merchant  ships”  unless  the  guns  were  for  the  purpose  and  with 
the  intent  of  depriving  submarines  of  “their  undoubted  right  with 
safety  to  warn  and  search  such  merchantmen.” 

Brushing  aside  at  one  stroke  all  verbal  sophistry  on  the  subject 
of  “offensive”  and  “defensive”  guns,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment then  said  that  “ any  such  armament  of  merchant  vessels  now 
might  be  regarded  as  offensive  armament.” 

THE  GOVERNMENT  IMPRESSED 

The  memorandum  went  on  to  state  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  “very  much  impressed  with  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  argument  that  any  merchant  vessel  which  carries  guns 
in  any  position  has  forfeited  her  non-combatant  character.”  The 
memorandum  concluded  with  the  statement  that  the  American 
Government  was  “seriously  considering”  instructing  its  officials  in 
this  sense. 

The  language  of  another  paragraph  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  January 
18th  communication  to  the  Allied  Powers  is  significant:  Reiterat- 
ing, as  he  had  already  done  again  and  again,  his  grave  doubt  of 
the  legal  right  of  so-called  merchant  ships  to  carry  arms,  he  re- 
marked: “It  is  submitted  that  all  nations  should  be  animated 

by  a desire  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  people,  and  therefore 
SHOULD  NOT  INSIST  UPON  THE  EXERCISE  OF  ANY 
SUPPOSED  TECHNICAL  RIGHT.” 

Such  was  Mr.  Wilson’s  attitude  on  January  18th,  and  for  some 
days  thereafter — up  to  the  time  when  lie  was  notified  that  the 
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British  Allies  would  not  consent  to  our  enlightened  and  progressive 
view.  From  that  moment  it  was  no  longer  Mr.  Wilson’s 
view.  From  that  moment  Mr.  Wilson  began  to  denounce  the 
German  Government  because  it  had  dared  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  been  urging  the  Allied  Powers  to  assume. 
From  that  moment  it  became  his  opinion  that  still  to  maintain  the 
proposal  he  had  submitted  “would  be  a deliberate  abdication  of  our 
hitherto  proud  position  as  spokesman  for  the  law  and  the  right.” 

That  is,  until  England  had  declined  to  give  its  approving 
nod,  the  President  of  the  United  States  pleaded  the  reasonableness 
of  regarding  armed  merchantmen  as  belligerent  ships,  and  urged 
that  view  upon  other  Governments,  but  the  moment  the  English 
frowned  upon  the  idea,  he  decided  that  to  insist  upon  it  would 
be  a deliberate  abdication  of  our  hitherto  proud  position  as  spokes- 
man for  the  right. 

To-day  the  President  is  telling  Congress,  “I  cannot  consent 
to  any  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  any  re- 
spect.” A fortnight  ago  he  was  urging  this  very  abridgment  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens — if  it  be  a right  to  tempt  death  by 
taking  passage  on  an  armed  ship. 

To-day  he  is  asking  Congress  to  assure  the  world  that  it  enter- 
tains “no  divided  counsels”  on  a subject  of  which  he  himself  has 
within  the  month  entirely,  completely,  diametrically,  and  ab- 
solutely reversed  himself. 

To-day  he  is  vociferating:  “Nations  should  NOT  be  moved 

by  a desire  to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  people,  but  SHOULD 
insist  upon  the  exercise  of  some  supposed  technical  right.” 

To-day,  the  President  is  denouncing  those  who  are  meekly 
content  to  “yield.” 

But  who  are  really  “yielding,”  and  to  whom  are  they  “yield- 
ing”? Here  is  no  question  of  “yielding”  to  Germany — because 
what  Germany  proposes  to  do  is  to  act  precisely  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Wilson’s  suggestion.  The  “yielding”  in  this  case  is  a surrender 
to  the  British  Allies,  who  would  deny  us  the  right  to  carry  out  a 
measure  with  the  reasonableness  of  which  the  Administration  was 
impressed  only  six  weeks  ago. 

WHAT  IS  THE  QUESTION? 

In  view  of  these  unquestionable  circumstances,  what  is,  in 
truth,  the  cpiestion  which  the  President  is  submitting  to  Congress? 
Is  it  in  truth  to  be  stated  thus:  “Shall  the  United  States,  at  the 
instance  of  the  German  Government,  surrender  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  on  armed  ships?” 

Or  is  it,  rather,  to  be  thus  stated: 

“ Shall  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of  Great 
Britain,  surrender  its  right  to  enact  such  legislation  as  it 
deems  proper  for  the  safe-guarding  of  the  lives  of  its  own 
people?  ” 
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The  real  issue  between  the  President  and  the  Congress  is  as 
to  whether  the  United  States  of  America  is  or  is  not  a Sovereign 
State. 

Once  more,  as  always  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  a stand  which  might  possibly  inure  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Wilson  has  retreated  to  the 
position  that  the  United  States  is  not  free  to  determine  its  own 
policy  and  make  its  own  laws  during  the  progress  of  a war,  but  is 
on  every  point  compelled  to  consult  other  Powers  and  obtain  their 
consent. 

With  a whirligig  agility  unparalleled  even  in  his  own  weather- 
cock performances,  with  mercurial  nimbleness  in  abandoning  his 
own  former  views  and  adopting  England’s,  Mr.  Wilson  writes  Mr. 
Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
the  amazing  affirmation  that  the  United  States  cannot  uphold  its 
own  proposition  “without  conceding  her  own  impotency  as  a 
nation  and  making  virtual  surrender  of  her  independent  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world!” 

A VITAL  MOMENT 

The  question  of  the  submarine  and  the  armed  merchantman  is 
one  vital  to  the  defense  of  our  shores.  It  is  upon  the  submarine 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  chiefly  to  rely  for 
defense  in  case  of  war.  It  behooves  us  then  to  enhance,  not  to 
impair,  the  efficiency  of  the  submarine. 

It  is  thoughtlessness  of  the  interests  of  their  own  country  that 
allows  United  States  Senators  like  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Sterling  to 
denounce  the  submarine  as  a pirate,  and  to  uphold  the  right  of 
merchant  ships  to  arm  themselves  and  still  pretend  to  be  peaceful 
innocents. 

The  proposal  made  in  our  armed  merchantmen  note  of  January 
18th  was  recommended  alike  by  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  by  the 
peculiar  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  the  Administration  is  the  positive  one  that 

we  are  inhibited  from  any  legislation,  no  matter  how  necessary 
for  our  own  interests,  unless  we  can  beforehand  obtain  for  it 
the  assent  of  England. 

Suppose  Congress  were  to  take  seriously  the  President’s  state- 
ment that  “no  man  knows  what  any  day,  yes,  any  hour,  may  bring 
forth.”  Naturally  the  first  imperative  step  would  be  to  retain  at 
home  for  our  own  use  the  military  supplies  now  being  manu- 
factured here  for  the  Allies.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  we 
should  not  be  free  to  take  that  imperative  measure  for  our  self- 
protection. It  would  be  “unneutral.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  on  assuming  the  Presidency,  gave  the  world  a 
book  entitled  “The  New  Freedom.”  Is  this  the  novel  brand  of 
freedom  he  had  in  mind- — freedom  to  ask  the  permission  of 
some  Power  across  the  sea,  when  about  to  enact  legislation? 
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Willjjthe  American  people  consent  to  such  extraneous  direction  ? 
Will  they  give  up  their  intention  of  controlling  their  own  destiny 
without  appeal  to  foreigners — an  intention,  a determination,  never 
before  by  one  of  our  Presidents  questioned  or  doubted  or'  called 
into  discussion? 

Congress  always  supports  a President  in  his  foreign  policies, 
right  or  wrong,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  if  the  day  ever  comes 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  exhibit  servility  of  spirit  the 
history  of  American  independence  will  have  ended. 


ARMED  MERCHANTMEN  TO  BE 
CLASSED  AS  CRUISERS 

By  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess 

(From  the  New  York  American ) 

Newport,  R.  I.,  March  7. 

Editor  New  York  “American”: 

Sir  In  reply  to  your  questions  relating  to  submarine  warfare, 
I beg  to  say: 

FIRST,  that  as  all  submarine  procedure  against  merchant 
vessels,  armed  or  unarmed,  is  a new  thing,  there  are  no  rules  of 
international  law  directly  applicable  in  regulation  of  the  same. 

SECOND,  that  rules  for  this  purpose  must  be  developed,  by 
the  process  of  analogy,  from  the  rules  governing  the  procedure  of 
cruisers  against  merchantmen,  with  such  adjustments  as  the  nature 
of  the  new  warship  reasonably  requires. 

I assume  that  the  submarine  is  universally  received  as  a legiti- 
mate weapon  of  war,  else  we  ourselves,  as  we' I as  the  rest  of  the 
world,  would  not  be  constructing  them. 

In  deriving  rules  by  analogy  from  one  situation  or  relation  to 
be  applied  to  another,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken,  and  every 
difference  of  condition  must  be  drawn  into  consideration  and  given 
its  due  weight. 

In  the  matter  we  are  discussing  the  all-important  difference,  the 
difference  which  governs  the  question,  is  the  fact  that  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  the  cruiser  dominates  the  merchantman  com- 
pletely, while  the  armed  merchantman,  on  the  other  hand,  dominates 
the  submarine. 

Therefore,  while  we  are  warranted  in  adopting,  by  analogy, 
the  rules  regulating  the  relation  of  the  cruiser  to  the  enemy  mer- 
chantman, for  the  relation  of  th.e  submarine  to  the  unarmed  enemy 
merchantman,  we  are  not  warranted  in  doing  so,  without 
modification,  where  the  enemy  merchantman  is  armed,  or 
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is  furnished  with  the  means  of  calling  prompt  assistance, 
or  is  under  orders  to  ram  the  submarine. 

Neither  do  I think  that  the  distinction  between  armament  for 
offensive  purposes  and  that  for  defensive  purposes  will  hold  in  this 
derivation  by  analogy  of  the  rules  for  governing  the  action  of  the 
submarine  against  the  armed  merchantman. 

MUST  CONSIDER  ARMED  SHIP  SUBMARINE’S 

SUPERIOR 

Any  armament  of  the  merchantman  whatsoever  makes  it  domi- 
nant on  the  surface  of  the  water  over  the  submarine.  In  fact,  its 
ability  to  ram  the  submarine  is  a great  danger  to  the  latter. 

I,  THEREFORE,  AM  COMPELLED  TO  THE  CON- 
CLUSION THAT,  IF  WE  RECOGNIZE  THE  SUBMARINE 
AS  A LEGITIMATE  WEAPON  OF  WAR,  WE  MUST, 
IN  DERIVING  BY  ANALOGY  FROM  THE  RULES  OF 
CRUISER  WARFARE  THE  RULES  WHICH  SHOULD 
GOVERN  SUBMARINE  ACTION  TOWARD  THE  ENEMY 
MERCHANTMAN,  CLASS  ALL  ARMED  MERCHANT- 
MEN AS  WARSHIPS,  WHILE  UPHOLDING  THE  IM- 
MUNITY OF  THE  UNARMED  MERCHANTMAN 
STRICTLY  ACCORDING  TO  THE  EXISTING  RULES 
GOVERNING  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CRUISER  TO 
THE  SAME. 

I think  this  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  legal  theory.  I also  think  it  the  proper  solution  from 
the  point  of  view  of  American  interests.  Until  we  shall  have  con- 
structed the  most  powerful  navy  of  battleships,  cruisers,  and  other 
surface  craft  in  the  world,  we  would  be  following  a suicidal  policy 
to  be  urging,  or  assenting  to  the  formation  of  rules  governing 
submarine  warfare,  which  would  deprive  us  of  an  effective  defense 
by  submarines  of  our  own  coast  or  of  an  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting access  to  the  coasts  of  Canada  or  Mexico  by  any  foreign 
power  seeking  to  make  either  one  of  these  a base  of  operations 
against  us. 

If  I understand  Mr.  Lansing’s  note  to  the  foreign  Powers  ad- 
vocating the  entire  disarming  of  merchant  vessels,  my  view  of  the 
subject  from  both  standpoints  is  in  line  with  his. 

A QUESTION  THAT  WOULD  SOLVE  ITSELF 

THIRD,  as  to  the  question  of  warning  our  citizens  against 
traveling  on  the  armed  merchantmen  of  the  belligerent  Powers, 
of  course  if  all  armed  merchantmen  of  belligerents  are  classed  as 
warships,  this  question  would  solve  itself. 

Any  American  citizen  traveling  on  such  a ship  would  do  so  at 
his  own  risk,  with  or  without  warning  from  his  Government. 
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SO  LONG,  HOWEVER,  AS  ARMED  MERCHANT- 
MEN ARE  NOT  CONSIDERED  BY  OUR  GOVERNMENT 
AS  SO  CLASSED,  WE  MUST  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO 
THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  WARNING  OR  ELSE  BE 
CONTINUALLY  EXPOSED  TO  THE  CHANCES  OF 
SERIOUS  FOREIGN  COMPLICATIONS  AT  THE  WILL 
OF  ANY  CITIZEN. 

The  questions  as  to  the  signification  of  the  warning  and  as  to 
the  body  which  in  our  political  system  has  the  authority  to  issue 
it  may  be  answered  easily  and  concisely. 

The  warning  would  be  simply  a disavowal  of  responsibility  by 
the  Government  for  the  security  of  the  individual  who  persisted  in 
doing  the  thing  against  which  the  warning  was  proclaimed. 

It  would  not  forbid  his  doing  it,  but  would  simply  notify  him 
that  if  he  does  it  he  must  do  it  at  his  own  risk,  and,  in  case  of 
injury,  must  not  require  or  expect  the  Government  to  reimburse 
or  avenge  the  same. 

THE  MATTER  OF  WARNING  IS,  THEREFORE, 
NOT  A QUESTION  OF  DIPLOMACY  OR  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW,  OR  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS AT  ALL.  IT  IS,  FIRST  OF  ALL,  A PURELY 
DOMESTIC  QUESTION,  SINCE  IT  IS  SIMPLY  THE 
QUESTION  OF  HOW  FAR  A GOVERNMENT  CAN  AND 
WILL  ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  RESULTS 
OF  THE  ACTS  OF  ITS  OWN  CITIZENS. 

It  becomes  a question  of  diplomacy  or  foreign  affairs  only  after 
the  Government  shall  have  assumed  such  responsibility  and  under- 
takes to  deal  with  the  foreign  State  charged  with  inflicting  the 
injury. 

As  a domestic  question  it  is,  therefore,  a question  of  internal 
law,  a question,  so  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  to  be  settled  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
or  the  statutes  of  Congress,  and  not  by  the  Executive. 

All  the  talk  about  robbing  the  President  of  a diplomatic  power 
by  Congress  assuming  to  settle  this  matter  rests  upon  a miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  question. 

The  only  power  which  the  President  constitutionally 
possesses  upon  this  subject  is  his  power  to  approve  or 
veto  the  Congressional  act. 

NO  ACTION  DEMANDED  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

If  the  act  declines  responsibility  for  the  security  of  a citizen 
in  a certain  event,  then  the  happening  of  the  event  does  not  con- 
cern the  President  or  demand  any  action  on  his  part. 

In  my  opinion,  some  nations  have  gone  too  far  in  assuming 
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responsibility  for  injuries  to  their  citizens  or  subjects  in  foreign 
countries  and  in  certain  unclear  situations. 

It  has  led  to  continuous  turmoil  and  war  and  also  intentionally 
to  conquest. 

It  will  be  an  improvement  if  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  security  of  its  citizens  when  outside  its  own  territorial 
jurisdiction  be  more  strictly  defined  by  law,  and  the  citizen  not 
encouraged  to  consider  every  privilege  he  may,  by  custom,  enjoy 
in  a foreign  country  or,  at  times  and  under  certain  conditions,  upon 
the  high  sea,  as  a right,  the  enforcement  of  which  may  be  demanded 
by  him  of  his  Government  without  any  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
individual  prudence  or  to  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  his  country  or  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Finally,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  a good  deal 
of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  mixed  into  all  this  controversy  about 
the  right  of  a citizen  of  a neutral  country  to  travel  upon 
belligerent  merchantmen  in  declared  war  areas. 

We  are  manufacturing  and  selling  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
war  munitions  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies.  It  is  not  considered 
unneut.ral  for  a neutral  government  not  to  prohibit  its  citizens 
from  carrying  on  such  trade  so  long  as  it  does  not  reach  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  make  the  neutral  country  a real  base  of  supplies  for 
one  of  the  belligerents  against  the  other. 

But  the  belligerent  purchaser  must  take  the  risk  himself  of  the 
delivery  of  the  munitions. 

His  enemy  is  within  his  right  to  capture  or  destroy  them  if 
he  can. 

The  main  object  of  German  submarine  warfare  around  the 
British  coasts  is  to  do  this;  and  the  main  object  of  getting  Am- 
erican citizens  to  travel  on  these  merchantmen  carrying 
contraband  of  war  is  to  shift  the  duty  of  securing  the  de- 
livery of  these  munitions  from  the  shoulders  of  the  British 
Navy  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  the  cloak  of  the  claimed  legal  duty  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  the  belligerent  operating  the  submarine 
warfare  against  the  munition  ships  of  its  enemy  to  strict  account- 
ability for  any  injury  happening  to  an  American  citizen  by  reason 
of  a submarine  attack  upon  such  ships. 

TO  MY  MIND  THE  POINT  OF  REAL  HUMILIATION 
TO  OUR  COUNTRY,  OUR  PEOPLE,  AND  OUR  GOVERN- 
MENT IS  THAT  WE  SHOULD  PERMIT  OURSELVES  TO 
BE  USED  FOR  ONE  MOMENT  FOR  SUCH  A PURPOSE.  . 

JOHN  W.  BURGESS. 
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BEFORE  THE  BAR  OF  NEUTRAL 
PUBLIC  OPINION 

(From  The  Evening  Mail.) 

The  facts  in  the  controversy  regarding  submarines  and  armed 
liners  are  now  all  before  the  public.  Washington  at  last  has  pub- 
lished the  appendices  to  the  German  memorandum  of  a week  ago, 
giving  facsimiles  of  the  captured  instructions  to  masters  of  British 
merchant  vessels,  instructions  regarding  the  procedure  against 
approaching  submarines.  London  has  had  a chance  to  comment 
upon  these  appendices.  The  briefs  and  arguments  are  in.  The 
case  is  up  for  judgment  by  America. 

On  August  4,  1914,  the  British  charge  at  Washington  wrote  to 
our  State  department  and  warned  us  to  guard  German  merchant 
vessels  from  escaping  from  our  ports  to  the  high  seas,  there  to  be 
converted  and  armed  to  attack  British  commerce: 

His  majesty’s  government  will  hold  the  United  States 
responsible  for  any  damage  to  British  trade  or  shipping, 
or  injury  to  British  interests  generally,  which  may  be 
caused  by  such  vessels  being  equipped  at  or  departing 
from  United  States  ports. 

While  Germany  was  to  be  bound,  Britain  was  to  be  free.  On 
August  9th  a further  British  communication  was  handed  to  us, 
stating  that  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  coming  and  going 
of  British  merchantmen,  armed  “solely  for  the  purpose  of  defense.” 

On  August  19th  and  20th  we  sent  answers  to  the  British  notes. 
We  denied  the  international  validity  of  Britain’s  claim  that  German 
ships  could  not  lawfully  be  converted  into  cruisers  on  the  high  seas. 
We  disclaimed  any  responsibility  as  to  the  effect  on  British  interests, 
if  this  conversion  should  occur.  We  acknowledged,  without  com- 
ment, receipt  of  the  British  viewpoint  regarding  the  harmless  nature 
of  armed  British  merchantships.  It  was  obvious  that  we  were 
not  convinced. 

Therefore,  on  August  25,  Spring-Rice  handed  us  a note  dictated 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

I have  at  the  same  time  been  instructed  by  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  give  the 
United  States  government  the  fullest  assurance  that 
British  merchant  vessels  will  never  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  attack,  that  they  are  merely  peaceful  traders 
armed  only  for  defense,  that  they  will  never  fire  unless 
first  fired  upon,  and  that  they  never  will  under  any 
circumstances  attack  any  vessel. 

Upon  this  definite  promise  we  agreed  to  allow  defensively  armed 
British  liners  to  enter  our  ports.  The  Germans  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  urging  us  not  to  do  this.  In  a note  to  Bernstorff  of 
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September  19th  we  informed  him  of  our  decision.  We  elearlv  stated 
that 

The  presence  of  armament  and  ammunition  on  board  a 
merchant  vessel  creates  a presumption  that  the  armament 
is  for  offensive  purposes,  but  the  owners  or  agents  may 
overcome  this  presumption  by  evidence  showing  that  the 
vessel  carries  armament  solely  for  defense. 

In  various  ways  the  presumption  of  the  offensive  nature  of  any 
armament  at  all  might  be  removed.  The  most  important  evidence 
was  the  above  declaration  of  Spring-Rice.  Other  evidences  of 
innocent  purpose  were  that  the  guns  were  small,  few  and  not 
mounted  forward,  and 

That  the  vessel  is  manned  by  its  usual  crew,  and 
the  officers  are  the  same  as  those  on  board  before 
war  was  declared. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  were  to  judge  the  innocency  of  armed 
vessels  were  thus  determined  in  the  first  two  months  of  the  war. 
In  the  light  of  events  since  then,  what  judgment  must  we  pass 
upon  the  guiltless  status  of  these  vessels? 

Our  whole  submarine  controversy  with  Germany  has  been  de- 
signed to  force  the  submarines  to  cease  sinking  unarmed,  unresist- 
ing merchant  vessels  without  warning.  We  insisted  that  the  sub- 
marines should  visit  and  search  merchantmen  and,  if  they  sank 
them,  only  to  do  so  after  safeguarding  crews  and  passengers.  The 
implication  in  all  our  correspondence  is  that  submarines  are  war- 
ships with  a lawful  right  of  visit  and  search,  and  that  resistance  to 
the  exercise  of  this  right  deprives  merchantmen  of  immunity. 

Our  German  correspondence  dragged  on.  Finally  Germany 
let  us  write,  for  her  to  sign,  a “Lusitania”  note  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  us,  and  Bernstorff  dispatched  this  note  to  Berlin, 
which  in  due  time  approved  it. 

In  the  meantime  our  State  department  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  very  power  of  merchant  ships  to  attack  the 
frail  submarine  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  latter  to  per- 
form that  visit  and  search  which,  we  insisted,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  fundamental  right  of  the  submarine,  as  a warship, 
to  destroy. 

So  Lansing  wrote  the  entente  powers  advising  them  to  take 
arms  off  merchant  vessels: 

My  government  is  impressed  with  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  argument  that  a merchant  vessel  carry- 
ing armament  of  any  sort,  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  submarine  warfare  and  the  defensive  weak- 
ness of  the  undersea  craft,  should  be  held  to  be  an 
auxiliary  cruiser,  and  so  treated  by  a neutral  as  well 
as  by  a belligerent  government. 

Basing  on  this  note  of  ours,  Germany  issued  her  sea  order 
declaring  that  after  March  1st  her  submarines  would  torpedo  on 
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sight  all  armed  British  merchant  vessels.  We  have  sent  no  official 
answer  to  this  German  order,  though  Congress  made  it  clear 
that  we  shall  not  go  to  war  to  avenge  an  American  sunk  on 
what  the  secretary  of  state  calls  a British  “auxiliary  cruiser.” 

The  entente  powers  have  not  yet  answered  our  suggestion  that  they 
disarm  their  merchant  vessels;  their  officials  intimate  that  they 
will  refuse. 

To-day  the  question  raised  by  the  new  published  instructions 
to  masters  of  British  merchantmen  regarding  “defensive”  use  of 
armament  is  whether  Great  Britain  has  not  committed  a serious 
breach  of  her  plighted  word  to  us  in  August,  1914. 

These  instructions  were  captured  by  a German  submarine  from 
a British  steamer  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  When  the  news 
first  became  public  of  these  British  admiralty  orders  that  “de- 
fensively” armed  merchant  vessels  should  attack  approaching  sub- 
marines, the  admiralty  said  that  the  captured  instructions  were 
antiquated,  and  had  been  replaced  by  those  of  October  20,  1915. 
But  the  October  20th  order,  as  cabled  to  us  by  the  admiralty, 
was  in  no  important  respect  different  from  the  earlier  order,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Germans.  The  admiralty’s  preferred  version  is : 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  craft  of  this  description 
(hostile  submarines)  should  be  allowed  to  approach  to 
short  range,  at  which  a torpedo  or  bomb  launched  without 
notice  would  almost  certainly  be  effective.  Consequently 
it  may  be  presumed  that  any  submarine  or  aircraft  which 
deliberately  approaches  or  pursues  a merchant  vessel  does 
so  with  hostile  intentions.  In  such  cases  fire  may  be 
opened  in  self-defense  in  order  to  prevent  the  hostile 
craft  from  closing  to  a range  at  which  resistance  to  a sudden 
attack  with  bomb  or  torpedo  would  not  be  possible. 

How  does  this  accord  with  the  definite  promise  to  us  of 
August  25,  1914? 

British  merchant  vessels  will  never  fire  unless  first 
fired  upon,  and  they  will  never  under  any  circumstances 
attack  any  vessel. 

Are  these  the  “unarmed,  unresisting”  merchantmen  which  we 
require  the  submarine,  after  emerging,  to  approach,  visit  and 
search? 

The  other  documents  in  the  German  “find”  are  not  denied  by 
London.  One  is  the  following: 

Ratings  embarked  as  gun’s  crew  will  sign  the  ship’s 
articles  at  the  rate  of  pay  communicated. 

Uniform  is  not  to  be  worn  in  neutral  ports. 

That  is,  a naval  gun  crew  is  shipped  on  the  peaceful  trader. 
But  they  are  not  to  appear  as  such  in  neutral  ports.  Evidently 

the  British  Admiralty  desires  to  prevent  us  from  knowing 
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that  they  have  obliterated  one  of  Lansing’s  marks  of  defen- 
sive armament: 

That  the  vessel  is  manned  by  its  usual  crew,  and  the 
officers  are  the  same  as  those  on  board  before  war  was 
declared. 

Finally  the  British  consciousness  of  guilt  is  clearly  shown 

in  the  following  highly  confidential  communication  to  the  ship’s 
master: 

In  no  circumstances  is  this  paper  to  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  paper  is  for  the  master’s  personal  information. 

It  is  not  to  be  copied,  and  when  not  actually  in  use  is  to 
be  kept  in  safety  in  a place  where  it  can  be  destroyed  at 
a moment’s  notice. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  the  paper  of  instructions  regarding  the 
treatment  of  approaching  submarines,  from  which  extracts  have 
here  been  given. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  British  government  will  soon 
know  what  official  Washington  thinks  of  the  defensive  armament 
of  peaceful  British  traders.  It  will  learn  how  far  we  think  we  can 
base  our  policy  in  this  momentous  matter  solely  on  the  word  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  His  Majesty’s  government  can  already  figure  out 
for  itself  our  attitude  when  we  receive  its  expected  refusal  to  disarm 
these  innocent  halcyons  of  the  sea. 
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